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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE 

Count  Alessandro  Manzoni  was  born  at  Milan,  Italy,  March 
7,  1785.  He  was  educateci  at  Lugano,  Milan,  and  Pavia,  and  after 
taking  his  degree  he  joined  his  mother  in  Paris,  zihere  he  found 
her  in  the  circle  of  Mine.  Condorcet  and  the  survii'ing  rationalists 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  associations  led  him  for  a  time 
info  scepticism,  but  he  was  later  converted  to  CathtÀcism,  and 
remained  a  steadfast  adherent  of  that  faith  till  his  death,  de- 
fending  it  in  his  writings  against  the  Protestant  historian  Sis- 
mondi.  Manzoni  was  a  warm  sympathizer  with  the  aspirations 
of  his  country  toward  politicai  independence,  but  he  took  no  very 
active  part  in  public  agitatìon.  IVhcn  Italy  was  at  last  free,  he 
was  made  a  Senator  and  OWOrdid  a  pensi on.  Ile  died  at  Milan, 
May  22,  1873. 

Manzoni's  most  important  library  productions  are  in  poetry, 
drama,  and  the  novel.  In  the  first  group  he  wrote  some  hytnns, 
notable  for  the  zvarmth  of  their  religious  scntiment,  and  two  odes, 
"Il  cinque  maggio"  and  "Morso  1S21."  The  former  of  these,  on 
the  death  of  Xapolenn,  first  brought  him  faine.  His  dramatic 
composìtions,  "Il  Conte  di  Carmaqnola"  and  "Adelchi,"  represent 
an  attempt  to  free  Italian  drama  from  the  rcstraints  of  the 
classical  conventions,  but  neither  mct  witìi  generai  approvai  in 
Italy.  Goethe,  however,  reviezccd  the  earlicr  in  the  most  fa: 
able  terms.  In  a  prefatory  cssay  Manzoni  madc  an  important 
eontribution  to  the  romantic  protest  against  tre  rcstrictions  of  the 
dramatic  "unities"  of  the  classical  drama.  But  the  Italians  were 
noi  yei  preparcd  to  accept  frutti  in  the  treatment  of  human  nature 
in  place  of  stylistic  polish  and  convcntional  form. 

The  reception  given  to  Manzoni's  masterpiece,  "I  Promessi 
Sposi"  (1825-26)  was  very  differcnt.  In  form  a  historical  novel, 
written  at  a  time  when  the  vogue  of  the  ll'averley  Novels  had 
stimulated  the  production  of  this  form  of  fiction  throughout 
Europe,  the  interest  of  "The  Betrothed,"  as  it  is  usually  called 
in  England,  ìs  rather  psychological  and  sentimental  than  esternai. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Lombardy  bitWfin  1628  and  1631,  and  the 
plot  deals  with  the  thwartxng  of  the  love  of  tzvo  peasants  by  a 
locai  tyrant.  The  manners  of  the  time  are  presentcd  with  grcat 
vividness  end  picturesqueness ;  one  of  the  most  notable  elementi 
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being  the  elaborate  description  of  ti  lue  whieh  devastateci 

Mila*  in  1630   (Scc  Chaps.  xxxi-xxxvii  ».     Ti  ti  has  taken 

a  place  as  the  most  distinguished  nozel  of  modem  Italy,  and  has 
been  translatcd  into  nearly  ali  the  literary  languages. 

The  agc-long  dispute  as  to  ìUd  should  be  used  as  the 

standard  hnguage  of  Itaiian  prose  ei\ga<jcd  the  interest  of  Man- 
zoni in  hit  lalcr  years  ;  a  'he  elaims  of 
Tuscan,  he  rezvrote  //.<  ri  in  order  to  remoie  ali  trace s 
of  non-Tuscan  idiotn,  and  published  it  in  1840.  This  procedi 
had  the  effect  of  P  e  discussion  on  the  question  of  a 
national  Itaiian  lite  gt — a  discussion  whieh  stili  goes 
on.  Along  with  the  1  i  edition  of  "I  Premuti  Sposi."  he 
published  a  kind  of  seque!.  "La  St<  la  Colonna  ir.fa». 
:ien  more  than  te  s  before;  but  tliis  work,  overloaded 
:  didjcticisv:  trsùily  regardcd  as  inferior.  Both  at 
e  ar.d  abroa  izoni's  fé.  ts  mainly  on  the  novel  here 
printed,  a  zvork  whieh  has  take  >ncng  the  great  novels 
of  thè  zcorld,  not  mcrely  fot  its  ae.  le  descriptions  of  Itaiian 
life  in  the  sezentecnth  century,  but  stili  more  for  its  faithful 
and  moving  presentation  of  hume.n  t           enee  and  emotion. 

Mention    has   been    made   above  of  a   so-ealled   sequel   to    "I 

Promessi  Sposi" ;  and  sin  publication  is  less  easily  accessible 

than  Manzoni's  more  famous  zcorks,  being  properly  regardcd  as 

eorthy  of  a  place  beside  his  great  novel,  it  may  interest  the 

reader  to  some  account  of  its  contents. 

At  the  end  of  Chaptcr  xxxii  of  "I  Promessi  Sposi,"  Manzoni 
refers  to  the  affair  of  the  anointers  of  Milan,  men  who  were 
suspected  of  smearing  the  walls  of  the  houses  with  poison  in- 
tended  to  sprcad  the  pesiilcnce ;  but  he  relegates  to  another  place 
a  full  account  of  the  incident.  It  is  this  matter  which  he  takes 
up  in  "La  Storia  della  Colonna  infam 

One  morning  in  June,  1630,  a  :n  standing  at  a  window  in 

Milan  sazv  a  man  enter  the  Street  della  l'etra  de  Cittadini.  He 
carried  a  papcr  on  which  he  appeared  to  be  writing,  and  from 
time  to  tinte  he  drezv  Jiis  hands  along  the  walls.  It  occurred  to 
her  that  he  was  perhaps  an  "anointcr,"  and  she  proceeded  to 
spread  her  suspicion,  with  the  result  that  the  man  was  arrested. 
He  was  found  to  be  one  Piazza,  a  Conimissioner  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Health,  who  was  able  to  give  such  an  account  of  himself  as, 
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in  ordinary  tìmes,  would  have  led  to  his  immediate  acquittal. 
Both  the  populace  and  the  judges,  however,  were  panic-stricken, 
and  eager  to  vent  on  any  zictim  the  fear  and  anguish  into  which 
the  ravages  of  the  piagne  had  plunged  thcm.  Piazza  was  ac- 
cordingly  tortured,  and  after  repeated  and  horrible  sufferings  was 
induced  to  make  a  false  confession  and  to  implicate  an  innocent 
barber,  who,  he  said,  had  given  him  the  ointment  and  promised 
him  money  if  he  spread  it  on  the  houses.  Mora,  the  barber,  was 
next  arrested  and  snbmittcd  to  a  similar  illegai  and  infamous 
process,  until  he  also  confesscd,  throwing  the  burden  of  blame 
in  turn  upon  Piazza.  Under  false  promises  of  i»u>iunity  and  sug- 
gestions  of  what  was  wanted  from  thcm,  they  allcged  that  scveral 
other  persons  were  thcir  accomplices  or  principals,  and  these  also 
were  thrown  into  jail.  The  ezidence  of  Mora  and  of  Piazza  was 
mutually  contradictory  on  many  points  and  was  sczeral  times  re- 
tracted,  but  the  judges  ignorcd  these  mattcrs,  broke  thcir  promise 
of  immunity,  and  condemned  both  to  dcath.  Thcy  were  placcd 
on  a  car  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  as  thcy  prò- 
ceeded,  thcir  bodics  were  gashed  with  a  hot  iron;  tìicir  r. 
hands  zecre  struck  off  as  thcy  passcd  Mora's  shop;  their  boncs 
were  broken  on  the  whecl;  thè  e  bound  olire  to  the  w 

and  raiscd  from   the  ground,  and  after  six  hours  were  put   to 
death.     This  they  bore  with  fortitudc,  hazing  prcziously  dccL 
thcir  innocence,  retracted   thcir  confessions,  and  absolved  ti. 
allcged  accomplices.     Mura's  house  ONU  donolisl-.cd,  and  a  pillar, 
called  the  Column  of  Infamy,  was  crected  on  the  spot,   : 
it  sto  od  till  i?;8. 

After  the  murder  of  thè  0  miscrable  mcn,  the  judges  pro- 

ceeded  to  press  the  cases  against  the  others  whose  names  had 
been  dragged  into  the  tnatter,  one  of  whom  zvas  an  officer  called 
Padilla,  son  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Castle  of  Milan.  Sczeral 
of  these  suffered  the  same  torturcs  and  dcath  as  Mora  and 
Piazza;  but  Padilla' s  case  dragged  on  for  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  was  acquitted. 

The  story  of  this  terrible  example  of  judicial  cruelty  had  bc 
to  some  extent  cleared  up  by  l'erri  in  Jiis  book  on  Torture,  but 
Manzoni  was  anxious  to  shozi'  tliat,  cz  il  as  WHT9  the  laws  which 
permitted  the  use  of  the  rack,  it  was  not  they  but  the  judges  who 
were  responsible.  For  ezen  the  lazvs  of  torture  prohibited  the 
methods  by  which  these  mcn  were  madt  to  inculpate  thcmscl:  cs, 
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and  the  illegality  and  monstrosity  of  the  xvhole  proceeding  nere 
attributable  to  a  court  eager  for  a  conv\ction  at  ali  costs  io 
gratify  the  thirst  for  blood  of  a  maddcned  and  ignorant  populace. 
The  incident  is  related  by  Manzoni  with  eonsiderable  diffuse- 
ness  and  much  technical  argument  ;  but  the  frightful  nature  of 
the  events  and  the  exhibition  of  the  psychology  of  a  panie- 
stricken  mob  gite  the  production  a  gruesome  interest. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THAT  branch  of  the  lake  of  Como,  which  extends 
towards  the  south,  is  enclosed  by  two  unbroken  chains 
of  mountains,  which,  as  they  advance  and  recede, 
diversify  its  shores  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets.  Sud- 
denly  the  lake  contracts  itself,  and  takes  the  course  and 
form  of  a  river,  between  a  promontory  on  the  right,  and  a 
wide  open  shore  on  the  opposite  side.  The  bridge  which  there 
joins  the  two  banks  seems  to  render  this  transformation  more 
sensible  to  the  eye,  and  marks  the  point  where  the  lake  ends, 
and  the  Adda  again  begins — soon  to  resumé  the  name  of  the 
lake,  where  the  banks  receding  afresh,  allow  the  water  to 
extend  and  spread  itself  in  new  gulfs  and  bays. 

The  open  country,  bordering  the  lake,  formed  of  the  allu- 
vial  deposits  of  thrce  great  torrents,  reclines  upon  the  roots 
of  two  contiguous  mountains,  one  named  San  Martino,  the 
other,  in  the  Lombard  dialect,  lì  Resegone,  because  of  its 
many  peaks  secn  in  profile,  which  in  truth  resemble  the  teeth 
of  a  saw  so  much  so,  that  no  one  at  first  sight,  viewing  it  in 
front  (as,  for  example,  from  the  northern  bastions  of  Milan), 
could  fail  to  distinguisi!  it  by  tiiis  simple  description,  from 
the  other  mountains  of  more  obscure  name  and  ordinary 
form  in  that  long  and  vast  chain.  For  a  considerale  distance 
the  country  rises  with  a  Lentie  and  continuous  ascent  ;  aftrr- 
wards  it  is  broken  into  bill  and  dale,  terraces  and  elevated 
plains,  formed  by  the  intertwining  of  the  roots  of  the  two 
mountains,  and  the  action  of  the  waters.  The  shore  itself,  in- 
tersected  by  the  torrents,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  gravel 
and  large  tlints  ;  the  rest  of  the  plain,  of  fields  and  vineyards, 
interspersed  with  towns,  vili  and  hamlets:  other  parti 

are  clothed  with  woods,  extending  far  up  the  mountain 
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Lecco,  the  principal  of  thcsc  towns,  giving  its  name  to  the 
territory,  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the*  bridge,  and  so  dose 
upon  the  shore,  that,  when  the  waters  are  high,  it  seems  to 
stand  in  the  lake  itself.  A  largc  town  evtfl  now.  it  promises 
soon  to  become  a  city.  At  the  timo  the  events  happened  whiefa 
\ve  undertake  to  recotmt,  thi  ;.  already  of  cmisidvrable 

importance,  was  also  a  place  of  ce,  and  for  that  rcason 

had  the  honour  of  lodgin.L;  a  c«>nnnander,  and  the  advantage 
of  possessing  a  fixed  on  of  Spanish  re!  .  who  tau^lit 

modesty  to  the  damsels  and  matrons  of  the  country  ;  hestowed 
from  time  to  tinie  niarks  of  thei:  Df  on  the  shoulder  of  a 

husband  or  a  father;  and  never  :  .  in  autunni,  to  disperse 

thcmsclves  in  the  vinevar  thin  the  ^rapcs,  and  lighteo 

for  the  peasant  the  I  n  of  the  vinta. 

From  one  to  the  other  of  ti  from  the  heights  to 

the  lake,  from  one  height  t"  inoth<  vn  through  the  little 

vallcys  which  lay  between,  t':  an  many  narmw  lancs  or 

mule-paths,    (arni    they    stili    ex:  one    while    abrupt    and 

steep,  another  level.  another  pleasantly  sloping,  in  most  places 
enclosed  by  walls  built  of  largc  flit.:-,  tnd  elothed  bere  and 
there  witfa  ancient  ivy,  which,  eating  with  its  roots  into  the 
cement,  usurps  its  plac'  I  biadi  together  the  wall  it  i 

ders  verdant.  For  some  distancc  these  lanca  are  hidden,  and 
as  it  were  buried  between  the  walls,  so  that  the  passenger, 
looking  upwards,  can  sce  nothing  but  the  sky  and  the  peaks 
of  some  neighbouring  mountain  :  in  other  places  they  are 
terraced:  sometimes  they  skirt  the  edge  of  a  plain,  or  project 
from  the  face  of  a  declivity,  like  a  long  staircase,  upheld  by 
walls  which  flank  the  hillsides  like  bastions,  but  in  the  path- 
way  rise  only  the  height  of  a  parapet — and  here  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  can  range  over  varied  and  most  beautiful  pros- 
pects.  On  one  side  he  commands  the  azure  surface  of  the  lake, 
and  the  inverted  image  of  the  rural  banks  reflected  in  the 
placid  wave  ;  on  the  other,  the  Adda,  scarcely  escaped  from  the 
arches  of  the  bridge,  expands  itself  anew  into  a  little  lake, 
then  is  again  contracted,  and  prolongs  to  the  horizon  its 
bright  windings  ;  upward, — the  massive  piles  of  the  mountains, 
overhanging  the  head  of  the  gazer  ;  below, — the  cultivated  ter- 
race,  the  champaign,  the  bridge;  opposite, — the  further  bank 
of  the  lake,  and,  rising  from  it,  the  mountain  boundary. 
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Along  one  of  these  narrow  lanes,  in  the  evening  of  the 
7th  of  November,  in  the  year  1628,  Don  Abbondio  .  .  ., 
curate  of  one  of  the  towns  alluded  to  above,  was  leisurely 
returning  home  from  a  walk,  (our  author  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  town — two  blanks  already  !)  He  was  quietly 
repeating  his  office,  and  now  and  then,  between  one  psalm 
and  another,  he  would  shut  the  breviary  upon  the  fore-finger 
of  his  right  hand,  keeping  it  there  for  a  mark;  then,  putting 
both  his  hands  behind  his  back,  the  right  (with  the  closed 
book)  in  the  palm  of  the  left,  he  pursued  his  way  with  down- 
cast  eyes,  kicking,  from  time  to  time,  towards  the  wall  the 
flints  which  lay  as  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path.  Thus  he 
gave  more  undisturbed  audience  to  the  idle  thoughts  which 
had  come  to  tempt  his  spirit,  while  his  lips  repeated,  of  thcir 
own  accord,  his  evening  prayers.  Escaping  from  these 
thoughts,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  mountain  which  rose 
opposite  ;  and  mechanically  gazcd  on  the  gleaming  of  the 
scarcely  set  sun,  which,  making  its  way  through  the  clefts 
of  the  opposite  mountain,  was  thrown  upon  the  projecting 
peaks  in  large  unequal  masses  of  rose-coloured  light.  The 
breviary  open  again,  and  another  portion  recited,  he  reachcd 
a  turn,  where  he  always  used  to  raise  his  eyes  and  look  for- 
ward;  and  so  he  dici  to-day.  After  the  turn,  the  road  ran 
straight  forward  about  sixty  yards,  and  then  divided  into 
two  lanes,  Y  fashion — the  right  hand  path  ascended  towards 
the  mountain,  and  led  to  the  parsonage  :  the  left  brandi 
descended  through  the  valley  to  a  torrent  :  and  on  this  side 
the  walls  were  not  higher  than  about  two  feet.  The  inner 
walls  of  the  two  ways,  instead  of  meeting  so  as  to  forni  an 
angle,  ended  in  a  little  chapel,  on  which  wcre  depicted  cer- 
tain  figures,  long,  waving,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  These, 
in  the  intention  of  the  artist,  and  to  the  eyes  of  the  nei-h- 
bouring  inhabitants,  represcntcd  flames.  Alternatela  with 
the  flames  were  other  figures — indcscribable,  mean*  for  souls 
in  purgatory,  souls  and  flames  of  brick-colour  on  a  grey 
ground  enlivened  with  patches  of  the  naturai  wall,  where  the 
plastcr  was  gonc.  The  curate,  having  turned  the  corner, 
and  looked  forward,  as  was  his  custom,  towards  the  chapel, 
behcld  an  unexpcctcd  sight,  and  one  he  would  not  willingly 
have  seen.    Two  men,  one  opposite  the  other,  wcre  stationed 
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at  the  confluence,  so  to  say,  of  the  two  W  'me  of  thcm 

was  sitting  across  the  low  wall,  with  one  leg  dangling  on  the 
outer  side,  and  the  othcr  suppnrting  him  in  the  path:  his 
companion  was  Itandifl  leani  Iht  wall,  with 

his  arnis  crossed  on  his  b:  M,  their  carnale, 

and  so  mudi  i  n  as  conld  be  distinguished 

at  the  distance  at  whic'n  :nrate  !,  left  DO  duuht  tboul 

their  condition.     EftCD  ha  on   his  head,  which 

fell  upon  the  lefl  io  a  large  tassel.   Their 

long  hair,  appearìng  in  one  la-  >ck  up<>n   the   forchead: 

on  the  upper  li;  CUI      !  at  the  end:  their 

doublet*,  confined  .    t'rom   which 

bang  a  brace  of  l  little  horn  of  pò-.  dangling 

ir  ne  ir  br<  !n\c  a  D< 

lace:  on  the  righf  large  and  loosc 

a  pocket,  and    troni   the  {  die  of  a  dagger:  a 

rd  ha:  ;  on  the  left,  with  a  lar^e  basket-hilt  of  brass, 
carved  in  cipher,  polished  and  gleaming: — ali,  at  a  glance, 
discovcred  thcm  to  DC  individuals  fi  the  s  bravo. 

This  order,  now  q n i t e  fiourishing 

in  Lombardv,  and  alrealv  of  coiibidcrable  tntiquity.  Iiasany 
one  no  clcar  idea  of  it  i  re  are  some  auth-ntic  sketches, 

which  may  give  him  a  distinct  r.  o!  its  principal  charac- 

teristics,  of  the  means  put  in  torce  to  destroy  it,  and  of  its 
obstinate  vital: 

On  the  Sth  of  Apri  the  mo^t  Illustrious  and  Excel- 

lent  Signor   Don  Carlo  d  Ai  Prince    of  Castclvctrano, 

Duke  of  Terranuovr.  rquil  OÌ    Avola,  Count  of  Burgeto, 

grand  Admiral,  and  grand  Const&blc  of  Sicily,  Governor  of 
Milan,  and  Captain-C ìeneral  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  in 
Italy,  being  fully  informai  of  the  intolerablc  miscry  in  which 
this  city  of  MUcin  has  lain.  and  does  He,  by  rcason  of  bravoes 
and  vagabonds,  publishes  a  ban  a  I   them,  dedares  and 

defincs  ali  those  to  bc  included  in  this  ban,  and  to  be  h 
bravoes  and  ragabonds  r  foreigtiers  or  natiz'es, 

hare  no  occupation.  or  ha~Ang  it  do  not  empìoy  themse'z-cs 
in  it  .  .  .  but  without  salary,  or  unth,  engagé  themselves, 
to  any  cavalincr  or  gentleman,  ofneer  or  merchant  .  .  . 
to  render  thcm  aid  and  serzice,  or  rather,  as  i7tay  be  pre- 
sumcd,    to    lay    wait    against    ctkers  ...  ali    these    he 
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commands,  that,  within  the  term  of  six  days,  they  should 
evacuate  the  country,  threatens  the  galleys  to  the  refractory, 
and  grants  to  ali  officiate  the  most  strangely  ampie  and  indefi- 
nite power  of  executing  the  order.  But  the  following  year, 
on  the  I2th  of  Aprii,  this  same  Signor,  perceiving  that  this 
city  is  compiei  cly  full  of  the  said  bravocs  .  .  .  rcturned 
to  live  as  they  li  ad  lived  before,  their  customs  wholly  un- 
changed,  and  tìicir  numbers  undiminished,  issues  another 
hue  and  cry,  more  vigorous  and  marked,  in  which,  among 
other  ordinances,  he  prescribes — That  whatsoever  person, 
as  well  as  inhabitant  of  this  city  as  a  foreigner,  wlio  by  the 
Icstimony  of  tivo  witnesses.  should  appear  to  be  held  and 
commonly  reputed  a  bravo,  and  to  ìiave  that  name,  although 
he  cannot  be  convicted  of  liaving  committed  any  crime  .  .  . 
for  this  reputation  of  being  a  bravo  alone,  without  any 
other  proof,  max,  by  the  said  judges,  and  by  ezery  individuai 
of  tliem,  be  puf  to  the  rack  and  torture,  for  process  of 
information  .  .  .  and  although  he  confess  no  crime  zehat- 
ever,  notwitìistandiiui,  he  shall  be  $  i    the  galleys  for 

the  said  tliree  ycars,  for  the  sole  reputation  and  name  of 
bravo,  as  aforesaid.  Ali  this  and  more  which  is  omitted, 
because  His  Exceìlency  is  reti  Ived  /.»  be  obeyed  by  every  one* 

At  hearing  sudi  brave  and  confident  wor 
Signor,  accompanied  too  with  many  penalties,  one  fccls  much 
inclined  to  suppose  ihat,  at  the  cebo  of  their  rumblings.  ali 
the  bravoea  had  disap]        d  for  ever.     But  the  testimone 
of  a   Signor  not   K        authoritativc.   nor   less   endowed   with 

names,  obliges  tu  to  believe  quitc  the  contrarr.    The  most 

lllustrious  and  mosl  l.\cellent  Signor  Juan  l;ernandcz  de 
Velasco,  Constable  of  C  tfle,  iir;.r,d  Chaniherlain  of  his 
Majesty.    Duke   of   the    city   of    Frias,    Count    of    Ilari)    and 

-telnovo.   Lord  of  the  House  OÌ  Vi  ,  and  that  of  the 

of  Lara,  ar  of  the  State  of  Milan, 

.  on   the   5th   of    fune,    I593,   he  al^o.    fully   informcd  of 
Jww   much    !<>ss    and    destruction    .    .    .    bi  vaga- 

'ds  are  the  cause,  <?;/</  of  the  miseJiief  tuck  sort  of  peoplc 
effeets  agaìnst  the  public  weal,  iti  desp.  justiee.  wai 

them  anew,  that  within  the  terni  of  BUE  days.  they  are  to 
evacuate  the  country,  repeating  ahno^t  word  for  word,  the 
threats   and   penalties   of   his   predeceasOT.      On   the   2^rd  of 
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May,  in  a  subsequent  year,  1598,  being  informed,  with  no 
little  displeasure  of  mind,  that  .  .  .  every  day,  in  this 
city  and  state,  the  number  of  these  people  (bravoes  and 
vagabonds)  is  on  the  increase,  and  day  and  night  nothing 
is  heard  of  them  but  murder,  homicide,  robbery,  and  crimes 
of  every  kind,  for  which  therc  is  greater  facility,  because 
these  bravoes  are  confident  of  bcing  supported  by  their 
great  employers  ...  he  prescribes  anew  the  sanie  rem- 
edies,  increasing  the  dose,  as  men  do  in  obstinate  maladies. 
Let  every  one,  then,  he  concludes,  bc  wholly  on  his  guard 
against  contravening  in  the  least  the  present  proclamation; 
for,  instead  of  expericncing  the  clcmcncy  of  His  Excellency, 
he  will  expericnce  the  rigour  of  his  anger  .  .  .  he  being 
resolved  and  detcrmined  that  this  shall  be  the  last  and  per- 
emptory  admonition. 

Not,  however,  of  this  opinion  was  the  most  Illustrious 
and  most  Excellent  Signor,  Il  Signor  Don  Pietro  Enriquez 
de  Acevedo,  Count  of  Fuentes,  Captain  and  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Milan;  not  of  this  opinion  was  he,  and  for  good 
reasons.  Being  fully  informed  of  the  misery  in  which  this 
city  and  state  lies  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  bravoes 
which  abound  in  it  .  .  .  and  being  resolved  wholly  to  ex- 
tirpate  a  plant  so  pemicious,  he  issues,  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber,  1600,  a  new  admonition,  full  of  severe  penalties,  with 
a  fimi  purpose,  that,  with  ali  rigour,  and  without  any  hope  of 
remission,  they  shall  be  fully  carried  out. 

We  must  believe,  however,  that  he  did  not  apply  him- 
self  to  this  matter  with  that  hearty  good  will  which  he 
knew  how  to  employ  in  contriving  cabals  and  exciting  ene- 
mies  against  his  great  enemy,  Henry  IV.  History  informs 
us  that  he  succeeded  in  arming  against  that  king  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  caused  him  to  lose  a  city.  He  succeeded  also 
in  engaging  the  Duke  of  Biron  on  his  behalf,  and  caused 
him  to  lose  his  head;  but  as  to  this  pernicious  plant  of 
bravoes,  certain  it  is  that  it  continued  to  blossom  till  the 
22nd  of  September,  1612.  On  that  day  the  most  Illustrious 
Signor  Don  Giovanni  de  Mendosa,  Marquis  of  Hynojosa, 
Gentleman,  &c,  Governor,  &c,  had  serious  thoughts  of 
extirpating  it.  To  this  end  he  sent  the  usuai  proclamation, 
corrected  and  enlarged,  to  Pandolfo  and  Marco  Tullio  Mol- 
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atesti,  associateti  printers  to  His  Majesty,  with  orders  to 
print  it  to  the  destruction  of  the  bravoes.  Yet  they  lived 
to  receive  on  the  24th  of  December,  1618,  similar  and  more 
vigorous  blows  from  the  most  Illustrious  and  most  Excellent 
Signor,  the  Signor  Don  Gomez  Suarez  di  Figueroa,  Duke  of 
Feria,  &c.,  Governor,  &c.  Moreover,  they  not  being  hereby 
done  to  death,  the  most  Illustrious  and  most  Excellent  Signor, 
the  Signor  Gonzala  Fernandez  di  Cordova,  (under  whose 
government  these  events  happened  to  Don  Abbondio,)  had 
found  himself  obliged  to  recorrect  and  republish  the  usuai 
proclamation  against  the  bravoes,  on  the  5th  day  of  October, 
1627;  i.  e.  one  year  one  month  and  two  days  before  this 
memorable  event. 

Nor  was  this  the  last  publication.  We  do  not  feel  bound, 
however,  to  make  mention  of  those  which  ensued,  as  they 
are  beyond  the  period  of  our  story.  We  will  notice  only 
one  of  the  I3th  of  February,  1632,  in  which  the  most 
Illustrious  and  most  Excellent  Signor  the  Duke  of  Feria, 
a  second  time  governor,  signifies  to  us  that  the  greatest  out- 
rages  are  caused  by  those  denominateci  bravoes. 

This  suffices  to  make  it  pretty  certain,  that  at  the  time 
of  which  we  treat,  there  was  as  yet  no  lack  of  bravoes. 

That  the  two  described  above  were  on  the  lookout  for  some 
one,  was  but  too  evident;  but  what  more  alarmed  Don  Ab- 
bondio was,  that  he  was  assured  by  certain  signs  that  he  was 
the  person  expected;  for,  the  moment  he  appeared,  they 
exchanged  glances,  raising  their  heads  with  a  movement 
which  plainly  expressed  that  both  at  once  had  exclaimed, 
*  Here's  our  man  !  '  He  who  bestrode  the  wall  got  up,  and 
brought  his  other  leg  into  the  path  :  his  companion  left 
leaning  on  the  wall,  and  both  began  to  walk  towards  him. 
Don  Abbondio,  keeping  the  breviary  open  before  him,  as  if 
reading,  directed  his  glance  forward  to  watch  their  move- 
ments.  He  saw  them  advancing  straight  towards  him: 
multitudes  of  thoughts,  ali  at  once,  crowded  upon  him  ;  with 
quick  anxiety  he  asked  himself,  whether  any  pathway  to  the 
right  or  left  lay  between  him  and  the  bravoes;  and  quickly 
carne  the  answer, — no.  He  made  a  hasty  examination,  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  had  offended  some  great  man,  some  vindic- 
tive  neighbour;  but  even  in  this  moment  of  alarm,  the  consol- 
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ing  testimony  of  conscience  soniew  -ured  him.   Mean- 

while  the  bravocs  drew  ncar.  eyeing  him  fixedly.     He  put 
the  fore  finger  and  middle  fi]  Et  band  up  to  his 

collar,  as  if  to  settle  it,  and  ninning  the  tw.>  fingers  round 
his  neck   he   turimi   In  1   backwards  at  tke  sanie   time, 

twisting  Hi s  inoutli  in  the  Mine  d;  i  looked  out  of 

the  corner  of  his  eyeJ  a-  he  coni»!  -  e  whether  any 

one  was   coming;   bui   he        ■'•  "ne.  ist   a   plance 

over  the  low  wall  in*  QOther,  more  sub- 

dued,  along  the  patii  forward — no  one  but  the  bravoes.    What 
is  to  bc  d  turo  back?     It  i>  to  1  |       .  :      It   was  the 

sanie   as  to   sav,    follow   D  e.      Silice   he  coul  1   not 

escape  the  dai  l  t<>  •      i   it  e  momenti 

of  uncertainty  he  detired  only  to 

shorten  them.     He  qui  recited  i  a 

touder  tone,  o  i  tranquil  and         'ess 

expre  sion,  :Tort  I  e  a 

smile   re:  wlien    !  in    the   pre-enee 

l       the  tu  herc  WC  a: 

he  ilL  ring 

face. 

1  Who  C 

JÙlg    1  and    holding    it    open    in 

both  Iiands. 

4  You  intend.'  continued  the  other,  with  the  threatening 
angrv  brow  of  one  who  has  caught  an  infcrior  committing 
some  grievous  fault,  'you  hit-  IOITOW,  to  marry  Renzo 

Tramaglino   and    Lucia   Mondella 

*  That  is  .  .  .'  replied  Don  Abbondio,  with  a  quiver- 
ing  voice. — '  Tliat  is  .  .  .  Yen,  gcntlemen,  are  incn  of 
the  world,  and  know  well  liow  these  things  go.  A  poor 
curate  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Thej  patch  up  their 
little  treaties  between  themst  and  then  .  .  .  then,  they 
come  to  us,  as  one  goes  to  the  bank  to  make  a  demand; 
and  we   .    .    .   we  are  servants  of  the  community.' 

*  Mark  well/  said  the  bravo,  in  a  lower  voice  but  with 
a  solemn  tone  of  command,  'this  marriage  is  not  to  be  per- 
formed,  not  to-morrow,  nor  ever.' 

1  But,  gentlemen,'  replied  Don  Abbondio,  with  the  sooth- 
ing,  mild  tone  of  one  who  would  persuade  an   impatient 
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man,  '  be  so  kind  as  put  yourselves  in  my  place.  If  the  thing 
depended  on  me  .  .  .  you  see  plainly  that  it  is  no  ad- 
vantage  to  me  ..." 

'Come,  come,'  interrupted  the  bravo;  *  if  the  thing  were 
to  be  decided  by  prating,  you  might  soon  put  our  heads  in  a 
poke.  We  know  nothing  about  it,  and  we  don't  want  to 
know  more.     A  warned  man  .    .    .  you  understand.' 

1  But  gentlemen  like  you  are  too  just,  too  reasonable  .    .    .* 

'  But,'  (this  time  the  other  companion  broke  in,  who  had 
not  hitherto  spoken) — 'but  the  marriage  is  not  to  be  per- 
formed,    or  .    .    .'  here    a    great    oath — 'or    he    who    per- 
forms    it    vvill    never    repent,    because    he    shall    have    no 
time  for  it  .    .    .'  another  oath. 

'  Silence,  silence,'  replied  the  first  oratori  'the  Signor 
Curato  knows  the  way  of  the  world,  and  we  are  good  sort 
of  men,  who  don't  wish  to  do  him  any  harm,  if  he  will  act 
like  a  wise  man.  Signor  Curato,  the  Illustrious  Signor  Don 
Rodrigo,  our  master,  sends  bis  kind  respects.' 

To  the  mind  of  Don  Abbondio  this  name  was  like  the 
lightning  flash  in  a  storm  at  night,  whicii,  illuminating  for 
a  moment  and  confusing  ali  objects,  increases  tiie  terror. 
As  by  instinct  he  made  a  low  bow,  and  said,  '  If  you  could 
suggest  .    .    .' 

1  Oh  !  suggcst  is  for  you  who  know  Latin,'  again  inter- 
rupted the  bravo,  with  a  smile  between  awkwardness  and 
ferocity  ;  '  it  is  ali  very  well  for  you.  But,  above  ali,  let 
not  a  word  be  whispered  about  this  notice  that  we  have 
given  you  for  your  good,  or  .  .  .  Ehem  !  .  .  .  it  will  be 
the  sanie  as  marrying  them. — Well,  what  will  your  Revcr- 
ence  that  we  say  for  you  to  the  Illustrious  Signor  Don 
Rodrigo?  ' 

'  My  respects.' 

'  Be  clear.  Signor  Curato.' 

'  .  .  .  Disposed  .  .  .  alwavs  dispose^  to  obedience.' 
And  having  said  these  words.  he  did  not  biniseli  well  know 
whether  he  had  givcn  a  promise,  or  whether  he  had 
only  sent  an  ordinary  compiimene  The  bravoes  took  it, 
and  showed  that  they  took  it,  in  the  more  serious  meaning. 

1  Very  well — good  evening,  Signor  Curato,'  said  one  of 
them,  leading  bis  companion  away. 
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Don  Abbondio,  who  a  few  momcnts  before  would  have 
given  one  of  his  eyes  to  have  got  rid  of  them.  mnv  wished 
to  prolong  the  conversation  and  modify  the  treaty; — in  vaiti 
they  would  not  listen,  but  took  the  path  along  which  he  had 
come,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight,  singing  a  ballad,  which  I 
do  not  choosc  to  transcribe.  Poor  Don  Abbondio  stood  for 
a  moment  with  his  mouth  Open,  M  il  cnchanted:  and  then 
he  too  departed,  taking  that  path  which  led  to  his  house,  and 
bardly  dr  r  the  other,  with  a  scn-ation  of 

walking  on  crab-claws.  and  in  a  trame  of  mind  which  the 
reader  will  better  ur  md,  after  having  learnt  somewhat 

more  of  the  charact*  thlfl  personage,  and  of  the  sort  of 

times  in  which  his  lot  « 

Don  Abbondio — tilt  t  may  have  discovered  it  already 

— was  not  bora  with  the  beati  of  a  lion,    Besides  thia,  trono 

bis  e- ; i r  1  i •.  1  had  ani,  that  the  D 

embar:  in   thotC  ti  me  I   that  of 

an    animai,    without    ci.  I    withont    teeth,    which    yet, 

neverthel  ad  no  inclinatimi  to  he  devoured. 

The    arni    of    the    law    by    no    ni-  'ed    the    quict 

ino:  ire  man.  wl.  no  other  means  of  inspiring  fear. 

Not,  that  there  was  anv  want  o:  -  and  pcnaltics 

against  private  violeno  carne  down  likc  hail  ;  crimes 

were  recounted  and  particiilanz<-d  with  minute  prolixity  ; 
penalties  were  ab-urdly  exorbitant;  and  if  that  were  not 
enough.  capable  of  .  n    in   almost  every   case,   at 

the  will  of  the  legislator  himself  and  of  a  hundred  execu- 
tives;  the  forms  of  procedure  studied  only  how  to  liberate 
the  judge  from  every  impedimcnt  in  the  way  of  passing  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  ;  the  sketches  wc  have  given  of 
the  proclamations  against  the  bravoes  are  a  feeble  but  true 
index  of  this.  Xotwithstanding,  or  rather  in  great  measure 
for  this  reason,  these  proclamations,  republished  and  re- 
enforced  by  one  government  after  another,  served  only  to 
attest  most  magniloquently  the  impotence  of  their  authors  ; 
or  if  they  produced  any  immediate  effect,  it  was  for  the 
most  part  to  add  new  vexations  to  those  already  suftered  by 
the  peaceable  and  helpless  at  the  hands  of  the  turbulent.  and 
to  increase  the  violence  and  cunning  of  the  latter.  Impunity 
was  organized  and  implanted  so  deeply  that  its  roots  were 
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untouched,  or  at  least  unmoved,  by  these  proclamations. 
Such  were  the  asylums,  such  were  the  privileges  of  certain 
classes,  privileges  partly  recognized  by  law,  partly  borne 
with  envious  silence,  or  decried  with  vain  protests,  but  kept 
up  in  fact,  and  guarded  by  these  classes,  and  by  almost 
every  individuai  in  them,  with  interested  activity  and  punc- 
tilious  jealousy.  Now,  impunity  of  this  kind,  threatened  and 
insulted,  but  not  destroyed  by  the  proclamations,  was  natu- 
rally  obliged,  on  every  new  threat  and  insult,  to  put  in  force 
new  powers  and  new  schemes  to  preserve  its  own  existence. 
So  it  fell  out  in  fact;  and  on  the  appearance  of  a  proclama- 
tion  for  the  restraint  of  the  violent,  these  sought  in  thcir 
power  new  means  more  apt  in  effecting  that  which  the 
proclamations  forbade.  The  proclamations,  indeed,  could 
accomplish  at  every  step  the  molcstation  of  good  sort  of 
men,  who  had  neither  power  thcmsclves  nor  protection  from 
others;  because,  in  order  to  have  every  person  under  their 
hands,  to  prevent  or  punish  every  crime,  they  subjected  every 
movement  of  private  li  fé  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  thousand 
magistrates  and  executives.  But  whoever,  before  commit- 
ting  a  crime,  had  taken  measures  to  secure  his  escape  in 
time  to  a  convent  or  a  palace,  where  the  birri1  had  never 
dared  to  enter  ;  whoever  (wìthout  any  other  measures)  bore 
a  livery  which  callcd  to  his  defence  the  vanity  and  interest 
of  a  powerful  family  or  order,  such  an  one  was  free  to  do 
as  he  pleased,  and  could  set  at  nought  the  clamour  of  the 
proclamations.  Of  thosc  verv  persons  to  whom  the  en forc- 
ing of  them  was  committed,  some  belonged  by  birth  to  the 
privileged  class,  some  were  dependent  on  it,  as  clients;  both 
one  and  the  other  by  education,  interest,  habit,  and  imitation, 
had  embraced  its  maxims,  and  would  have  taken  good  care 
not  to  ofTcnd  it  for  the  sake  of  a  piece  of  paper  pasted  on 
the  corners  of  the  streets.  The  men  entrusted  with  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  decrees,  had  they  been  enterprising 
as  heroes,  obedient  as  monks,  and  devoted  as  martyrs,  could 
not  have  had  the  upper  band,  inferior  as  they  were  in  num- 
ber  to  those  with  whom  they  would  have  been  engaged  in 
battle.  with  the  probability  of  being  frcquently  abandoned, 
or  even  sacrinced,  by  those  who  abstractedly,  or  (so  to  say) 

1  i.  e.,  the  armcd  polke 
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in  theory,  set  them  to  work.  But  besidos  this,  thcse  men 
were,  generally,  chosen  from  the  lowest  and  most  rascally 
classes  of  those  times:  their  office  was  held  base  even  by 
those  who  stood  most  in  fear  of  it,  and  their  title  a  reproach. 
It  was  therefore  bnt  naturai  that  they.  in>tead  of  risking, 
or  rather  throwing  away,  their  live>  in  an  impracticable  iui- 
dcrtaking,  should  take  pay  fof  inacti^n.  or  evcn  connivar.ee 
at  the  powerful,  and  reserve  the  exercisc  of  their  execrated 
authority  and  diminished  power  for  those  occasions,  where 
they  could  oppress,  without  danger,  i.  t.  by  annoying  pacific 
and  dcfencelcss  persor. 

The  man  who  is  ready  to  pive  and  expectiii£  to  reccivc 
offencc  every  moment,  naturai!)  |  allies  and  companionb. 

Hence  the  :  ot  individuals  to  unite  imo  classes  f 

in  thesc  times  carried  tO  the  \ccss  ;  new  societies 

were  formed,  and  each  man  ItTOVt  to  incrcase  the  power  of 
his   own    party    to   the    greatebt    degr  The   clergy    were 

on  the  watch  to  de f end  and  extcnd  their  immunities;  the 
nobility  their  privileges.  the  military  their  exemptions. 
Tradespeople  and  artisans  were  enrolled  in  subordinate  con- 
fraternities,  lawycrs  c<m>tituted  a  letgUt,  and  I  veri  docton  a 
corporation.  Each  of  these  little  oligarchies  had  its  uv.n  pecu- 
bar  power;  in  each  the  indivie!.  ind  it  an  advantage  to 

avail  himself,  in  proportion  to  their  authority  and  vigour, 
of  the  united  force  of  the  many.  Hooett  men  availed  thein- 
selves  of  this  advantage  for  defence;  the  evil-di>jr  and 

sharp-witted  macie  use  of  it  to  accomphsh  deeds  of  violence, 
for  which  their  personal  means  were  insufìicient,  and  to 
ensurc  themselves  impunity.  The  power,  however,  of  ti. 
various  combinations  was  very  unequal;  and  espccially  in 
the  country,  a  rich  and  violent  nobility,  having  a  band  of 
bravoes,  and  surrounded  by  a  peasantry  accustomed  by  im- 
memorial  tradition,  and  compelled  by  interest  or  force,  to 
look  upon  themselves  as  soldiers  of  their  lords,  exercibcd  a 
power  against  which  no  other  league  could  bave  maintained 
effectual  resistance. 

Our  Abbondio,  not  noble,  not  rich,  not  courageous,  was 
therefore  accustomed  from  his  very  infancy  to  look  upon 
himself  as  a  vessel  of  fragile  carthenware,  obliged  to  jour- 
ney  in  company  with  many  vessels  of  iron.     Hence  he  had 
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very  easily  acquiesced  in  his  parents'  wish  to  make  him  a 
priest.  To  say  the  truth,  he  had  not  reflected  much  on  the 
obligations  and  noble  ends  of  the  ministry  to  which  he  was 
dedicating  himself:  to  ensure  something  to  live  upon  with 
comfort,  and  to  place  himself  in  a  class  revered  and  power- 
fui,  seemed  to  him  two  sufficient  reasons  for  his  choice.  But 
no  class  whatever  provides  for  an  individuai,  or  secures  him, 
beyond  a  certain  point  :  and  none  dispenses  him  from  form- 
ing  his  own  particular  system. 

Don  Abbondio,  continually  absorbed  in  thoughts  about  his 
own  security,  cared  not  at  ali  for  those  advantages  which 
risked  a  little  to  secure  a  great  deal.  His  system  was  to 
escape  ali  opposition,  and  to  yield  where  he  could  not 
escape.  In  ali  the  frequent  contests  carried  on  around 
him  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  perpetuai  collision 
between  ofhcials  and  the  nobility,  between  the  nobility  and 
magistrates,  between  bravoes  and  soldiers,  down  to  the 
pitched  battle  between  two  rustics,  arising  from  a  word,  and 
decided  with  fists  or  poniards,  an  unarmed  ncutrality  was 
his  chosen  position.  If  he  wcre  absolutely  obliged  to  take 
a  part,  he  favoured  the  stronger,  always,  however,  with  a 
reserve,  and  an  endeavour  to  show  the  other  that  he  was 
not  willingly  his  enemy.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  say.  *  Why 
did  you  not  manage  to  be  the  stronger?  I  would  have  taken 
your  side  then.'  Keeping  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
powerful;  silently  hearing  their  scorn,  when  capriciously 
shown  in  passing  instances  ;  answerin^  with  submission  when 
it  assumed  a  more  serious  and  decided  forni  ;  obliging,  by 
his  profound  bows  and  respectful  salutation?,  the  most  surly 
and  haughty  to  return  him  a  Binile,  when  he  met  them  by 
the  way  ;  the  poor  man  had  performed  the  voyage  of  sixty 
years  without  expericncing  any  very  violent  tempests. 

It  was  not  that  he  had  not  too  his  own  little  portion  of 
gali  in  his  disposition  :  and  this  continuai  exercise  of  endur- 
ance, this  cciscless  giving  reasons  to  others,  these  many 
bitter  mouthfuls  gnlped  down  in  silence,  had  so  far  exas- 
perated  it,  that  had  he  not  had  an  opportunity  sometimes 
of  giving  it  a  little  of  its  own  way.  his  health  would  certainly 
have  suffered.  But  since  there  were  in  the  world,  dose 
around  him,  some  few  persons  whom  he  kncw  well  to  be 
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incapable  of  hurting,  upon  them  he  was  ahle  now  and  then 
to  let  out  the  bad  humour  so  Ione:  pent  up,  and  take  upon 
himself  (even  he)  the  rìgfat  to  bc  a  little  fantastic,  and  to 
scold  unreasonablv.  Besides,  he  was  a  rigid  censor  of  those 
who  did  not  guide  themselves  by  his  rules  ;  that  is,  when  the 
censure  could  bc  passed  without  any,  the  most  distant,  d 
ger.  Was  anv  onc  bcatcn  ?  he  was  at  least  irnprudent  ; — any 
onc  murdered?  he  bad  always  becn  a  turbtilent  mcddler.  If 
any  one,  having   tr;  maintain   his   righi    agalnst   some 

powcrful  noblc,  carne  off  with  a  bl  head,  Don  Ahbor. 

ahvays  knew  how  to  e:  le  fault;  a  thing  not  diffi- 

cult,  since  right  and  WTOOg  never  are  divided  with  so  clean 
a  cut,  that  one  party  hi  Above  ali,  he 

laimcd  a         :  any  o!  hia  brethrea,  who.  at  their  own 

risk,   took  the  pati   of   the   weak   and   oppres-  ainst   the 

power  fui  opprcssor.     'I  his  he  called  paying  for  quarrcN,  and 
ing    onc's    lega    to    the  pronouneed    with 

erity  Upon   it.  as  a  mixing  in   profane  things,  to  the  loss 
of  dignity  to  the  I  mini  Bach  men  he  d 

COUrsed  (al.  .or.  with  hi  l  about  him,  or  in  I 

retired  corner)  with  greatet  rehemence  in  proportion  as  he 
knew  them  to  he  >trangers  to  anxiety  about  their  personal 
saf<  finali;         favourite  scntencc,  with  which 

he   alwa;  and    up   discourses   on    these    matter  t   a 

respectable  man  who  Ir  tO  himself.  and  minded  his  own 

business,  could  alwaj  p  clear  of  mischicvous  quarrels. 

My  hve-and-twenty  r<  may  imagine  what  imprcssion 

sudi  an  encounter  as  hai  becn  related  above  would  make  on 
the  mind  of  this  pitiable  being.  The  fearful  aspect  of  those 
faces  ;  the  great  words  ;  the  threats  of  a  Signor  known  for 
never  threatening  in  vain  ;  a  system  of  living  in  quiet,  the 
latient  study  of  so  many  years,  upset  in  a  moment;  and,  in 
prospect,  a  patii  narrow  and  rugged,  from  which  no  exit 
could  be  seen, — ali  these  thoughts  buzzed  about  tumultuously 
in  the  downeast  head  of  Don  Abbondio.  '  If  Renzo  could 
be  dismissed  in  peace  with  a  rr^re  no,  it  is  ali  plain  ;  but  he 
would  want  reasons  ;  and  what  am  I  to  say  to  him  ?  and — 
and — and  he  is  a  lamb,  quiet  as  a  lamb  if  no  one  touches  him, 
but  if  he  were  contradicted  .  .  .  whew  !  and  then — out  of  his 
senses  about  this  Lucia,  in  love  over  head  and  .  .  .    These 
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young  men,  who  fall  in  love  for  want  hi  something  to  do,  will 
be  married,  and  think  nothing  about  other  people,  they  do  not 
care  anything  for  the  trouble  they  bring  upon  a  poor  curate. 
Unfortunate  me  !  What  possible  business  had  these  two  fright- 
ful  figures  to  put  themselves  in  my  path,  and  interfere  with 
me?  Is  it  I  who  want  to  be  married?  Why  did  they  not 
rather  go  and  talk  with  ....  Let  me  see  :  what  a  great 
misfortune  it  is  that  the  right  pian  never  comes  into  my 
head  till  it  is  too  late!  If  I  had  but  thought  of  suggesting 
to  them  to  carry  their  message  to  .  .  .'  But  at  this  point 
it  occurred  to  him  that  to  repent  of  not  having  been  aider 
and  abettor  in  iniquity,  was  itself  iniquitous  ;  and  he  turned 
his  angry  thoughts  upon  the  man  who  had  come,  in  this 
manner,  to  rob  him  of  his  peace.  He  knew  Don  Rodrigo 
only  by  sight  and  by  report  ;  nor  had  he  had  to  do  with  him 
further  than  to  make  a  lowly  reverence  when  he  had  chanced 
to  meet  him.  It  had  fallen  to  him  several  times  to  defend 
this  Signor  against  those  who,  with  subdued  voice  and  looks 
of  fear,  wished  ili  to  some  of  his  enterprises.  He  had  said 
a  hundred  times  that  he  was  a  respectable  cavalier;  but  at 
this  moment  he  bestowed  upon  him  ali  those  epithets  which 
he  had  never  heard  applied  by  others  without  an  exclamation 
of  disapprobation.  Amid  the  tumult  of  these  thoughts  he 
reached  his  own  door — hastily  applied  the  key  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  opened,  entered,  carefully  closed  it  behind  him, 
and  anxious  to  fìnd  himself  in  trust-worthy  company,  called 
quickly,  '  Perpetua,  Perpetua  !  '  as  he  went  towards  the 
dining-room,  where  he  was  sure  to  fìnd  Perpetua  laying  the 
cloth  for  supper. 

Perpetua,  as  every  one  already  knows,  was  Don  Abbondio's 
servant,  a  servant  aflfectionate  and  faithful.  who  knew 
how  to  obey  and  command  in  turn  as  occasion  required 
— to  bear,  in  season,  the  grumblings  and  fancies  of  her 
master,  and  to  make  him  bear  the  like  when  her  turn  carne; 
which  day  by  day  recurred  more  frequenti)',  since  she  had 
passed  the  sinodal  age  of  forty,  remaining  single,  because.  as 
she  said  herself,  she  had  refused  ali  ofTers,  or  because  she 
had  never  found  any  one  goose  enough  to  have  her,  as  her 
fricnds  said. 

1 1  am  coming,'  replied  Perpetua,  putting  down  in  its  usuai 
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place  a  little  flask  of  Don  Abbondio's  favourite  wine,  and 
moving  leisurely.  But  bcfore  she  rcachcd  the  door  of  the 
dining-room,  he  cntercd,  with  a  step  so  unsteady,  with  an 
expression  so  overcast,  with  featurcs  so  disturbed,  that  therc 
had  been  no  need  of  Perpetua'.-  rienced  eye  to  discovcr 

at  a  glance  that  somcthing  vcry  cxtraordinary  had  hap- 
pcncd. 

1  Mercy  !   what   has  ha  i,  master?' 

'Nothing,  nothing/  replied  Don  Abbondio,  sinking  down 
brcathless  on  bis  ann-chair. 

1  How  nothing!  Would  you  makc  me  bclieve  this,  so  dis- 
ordercd  as  you  are?    Some  great  misfortune  has  happcned.' 

'Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  \\  ben  I  say  nothing,  cither  it 
is  nothing,  or  it  is  BOmething  I  cannot  teli/ 

'  Not  teli.  (  veti  to  me?  W'ho  will  take  care  of  your  safety, 
sir?  who  will  tdvitc  you 

*  Oh,  dear  !  hold  your  tonguc,  and  say  no  more  ;  give  me 
a  glass  of  my  wine/ 

\nd  you  wiil  :  ir.  that  it  is  nothing!'  said  Per- 

petua, filling  the   .  ;  and  then  holding  it  in  her  band,  as 

if  she  would  give  it  in  paymcnt  for  the  oonfidenct  he  kept 
her  waiting  for  so  lot 

'Give  it  bere,  give  it  ber  1  Don  Abbondio,  taking  the 

glass   from  her  with  no  v   :  band,  and  cmptying  it 

hastily,  as  if  it  were  a  draught  of  medicine. 

'  Do  you  wish  me,  then,  sir,  to  bc  obliged  to  ask  here  and 
thcie,   what   has    '  ned   to   my   master?'    said    Perpetua, 

right  opposite  him,  with  ber  arms  akimbo,  looking  steadily 
at  him,  a<  if  she  would  gather  the  truth  from  his  eyes. 

4  For  Hcaven's  sake  !  let  us  bave  no  brawling — let  us  have 
no  noise:  it  is  .    .    .   it  is  my  li  fé  !  * 

'Your  life!' 

'My  life/ 

'  You  know,  sir,  that  whenevcr  you  have  told  me  any  thing 
sincerely  in  confidencc,  I  have  nevcr   .    .    .' 

'  Well  done  !  for  instance,  when.    .    .' 

Perpetua  saw  she  had  touched  a  wrong  chord;  whereforc, 
suddenly  changin^  her  tone,  '  Signor,  master,'  she  said,  with 
a  softened  and  affecting  voice,  '  I  have  always  been  an  affec- 
tionate  servant  to  you,  sir;  and  if  I  wish  to  know  this,  it  is 
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because  of  my  care  for  you,  because  I  wish  to  be  able  to 
help  you,  to  give  you  good  advice,  and  to  comfort  you.' 

The  fact  was,  Don  Abbondio  was,  perhaps,  just  as  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  his  burdensome  secret,  as  Perpetua  was  to  know 
it.  In  consequence,  after  having  rebutted,  always  more 
feebly,  her  reiterated  and  more  vigorous  assaults,  after 
having  made  her  vow  more  than  once  not  to  breathe  the 
subject,  with  many  sighs  and  many  doleful  exclamations,  he 
related  at  last  the  miserable  event.  YYhen  he  carne  to  the 
terrible  name,  it  was  necessary  for  Perpetua  to  make  new 
and  more  solemn  vows  of  silence  ;  and  Don  Abbondio,  hav- 
ing pronounced  this  name,  sank  back  on  the  chair,  lifting  up 
his  hands  in  act  at  once  of  command  and  entreaty — exclaim- 
ing,  '  For  heaven's  sake  !  ' 

'Mercy!'  exclaimed  Perpetua,  'Oh,  what  a  wretch  !  Oh, 
what  a  tyrant  !    Oh,  what  a  godless  man  !  ' 

'  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  or  do  you  wish  to  ruin  me 
altogether?' 

1  Why,  we're  ali  alone  :  no  one  can  hear  us.  But  what 
will  you  do,  sir?    Oh,  my  poor  master  !  ' 

1  You  sec  now,  you  see,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  in  an  angry 
tone,  'what  good  advice  this  womaii  can  give  me!  She 
comes  and  asks  me  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do,  as  if 
she  wcre  in  a  quandary.  and  it  were  my  place  to  help  her  out.' 

'But  I  could  even  give  my  poor  opinion;  but  then  .  .  / 

'  But  then,  let  us  hear.' 

1  My  advice  would  be,  silice,  as  everybody  says.  our  Arch- 
bishop  is  a  saint,  a  bold-hearted  man,  and  one  who  is  not 
afraid  of  an  ugly  face,  and  one  who  glories  in  upholding  a 
poor  curate  against  these  tyrants,  when  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity, — I  should  say,  and  I  do  say,  that  you  should  write  a 
nice  letter  to  inform  him  hcw  that.  .  .' 

'Will  you  hold  your  tongue?  will  you  be  silent?  Is  this 
fit  advice  to  give  a  poor  man  ?  When  a  bullet  was  lodged 
in  my  back,  (Heaven  defend  me!)  would  the  Archbishop 
dislodge   it?' 

'Why!  bullets  don't  fly  in  showcrs  like  comfits.1  Woe  to 
us  if  these  dogs  could  bitc  whenever  they  bark.    And  I  have 

1  Tt  is  a  eustom  in  Italy,   during  the  carnival,  for  fricnds  to  salute  each 
with  showers  of  comfits,  as  they  pass  in  the  streets. 
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always  taken  notice  that  whoever  knows  how  to  show  bis 
teeth,  and  makes  use  of  thcm,  is  treated  with  respect ;  and 
just  because  master  will  never  give  hi  US,  WC  are  come 

to  that  pass,  that  every  one  comcs  to  us,  if  I  may  say 
it  to  .  .  .' 

'  Will  you  hold  your  tonane?  ' 

'I  will  directlv;  but  it  18,  however,  certain,  that  whcn  ali 
the  world  sees  a  man  always,  in  every  cncounter,  ready  to 
yield  the  .  .   .' 

4  Will  you  hold  your  tongue?  Is  this  a  time  for  such  non- 
sensical  word- 

*  Yery  well  :  you  can  think  about  it  to-night;  but  now.  don't 
be  doing  any  mischi  df  ;  don't  he  making  yourself 

ili — take  a  mouthful 

'Think  about   iv  '  grummYd   Don   Abbondio,  'to 

be  sure  I  shall  thinl  :t   it.     I've  got  it  to  think  about;' 

and  he  got  tip,  going  I  will  take  nothmg,  nothing:  1 

bave   somethir-  I   knOW,  too,  what   I  ought  to 

think  about  it.  But,  that  this  ihould  bave  come  on  viy 
head  !  ' 

1  Swallow  al  leasl  thia  other  little  drop,'  said  Perpetua, 
pouring  it  out  ;  'you  know,  sir.  this  alw.  :cngthens  your 

stomach.' 

'Ah,  we  want  another  strengthener — another — another — ' 

So  saying,  he  look  the  candlc,  and  constanti)-  grumbling, 
'A  nice  little  business  to  a  man  like  me  !  and  to-morrow,  what 
is  to  be  done?'  with  other  like  lamentatimi^,  went  to  his 
chamber,  to  He  down.  Whcn  he  had  reached  the  door,  he 
paused  a  moment,  turned  round  and  laid  his  finger  on  his 
lips,  pronouncing  slowly  and  solemnly,  '  For  Heaven's  saket' 
and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  II 

IT  is  related  that  the  Prince  Condé  slept  soundly  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Rocroi.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  he  was  very  tired,  and,  secondly,  he  had  given 
ali  needful  previous  orders,  and  arranged  what  was  to  be 
done  on  the  morrow.  Don  Abbondio,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  yet  knew  nothing,  except  that  the  morrow  would  be  a 
day  of  battle:  hence  great  part  of  the  night  was  spent  by 
him  in  anxious  and  harassing  deliberations.  To  take  no  notice 
of  the  lawless  intimation,  and  proceed  with  the  marriage, 
was  a  pian  on  which  he  would  not  even  expend  a  thought. 
To  confide  the  occurrence  to  Renzo,  and  seek  with  him  some 
means  ...  he  dreaded  the  thought  !  '  he  must  not  let  a 
word  escape  .  .  .  otherwise  .  .  .  ehm!':  thus  one  of  the 
bravoes  had  spoken,  and  at  the  re-echoing  of  this  ehm! 
Don  Abbondio,  far  from  thinking  of  transgressing  sudi  a 
law,  began  to  repent  of  having  revealed  it  to  Perpetua.  Must 
he  fly  !  Whither?  And  then,  how  many  annoyances,  how 
many  reasons  to  give  !  As  he  rejected  pian  after  pian,  the 
unfortunate  man  tossed  from  side  to  side  in  bed.  The  course 
which  seemed  best  to  him  was  to  gain  time,  by  imposing  on 
Renzo.  He  opportunely  remembered  that  it  wanted  only 
a  few  days  of  the  time  when  weddings  were  prohibited.1 — 
'And  if  I  can  only  put  him  off  for  these  few  days,  I  bave 
then  two  months  before  me,  and  in  two  months  great  things 
may  be  done/ — Ile  ruminated  over  various  pretexts  to 
bring  into  play  :  and  though  they  appeared  to  him  rather 
slight,  yet  he  reassured  himself  with  the  thought  that  bis 
authority  added  to  them  would  make  them  appear  of  suf- 
ficient  weight,  and  then  his  practised  experience  would 
give  him  great  advantage  over  an  ignorant  youth.  '  Let 
us  see,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  he  thinks  of  his  love,  but  I 
of  my  life;  I  am  more  intcrested  than  he:  beside  that  I 
am  cleverer.  My  dear  child,  if  you  feel  your  back  smart- 
ing,  I  know  not  what  to  say  ;  but  I  will  not  put  my  foot  in 

1  i.  e.  Lent 
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it.' — His  mind  being  thus  a  little  settled  to  dcliberation, 
he  was  able  at  last  to  dose  his  eyes  ;  but  v.  -!     YVhat 

dreams  !      Bravoes,    Don    Rodrigo,    Renzo,   pathways.    rocrcs, 
iit,  chase,  crii 
The   moment  of   first   awaldng  after  a   misfortune,   while 
stili  in  perplexity,  is  a  bitter  one.    Th  1  scarcely  re- 

stored    to    conscious  returns    to    tlie    habitual    idea    of 

former   tranquillity  :    but    the    thought   of   the   new   state   of 

tliings    soon    presenti    itself    with    rade    abraptness;  and 

our  mistortunc  is  most  trying  in  this  moment  of  contrast. 
Dolefully   Don   Abbondio  !   the   bitterness  of  this  mo- 

ment,   and    tlien    began    hi  pitulatc    the    designi 

of    the    night,    confirmed    hi:  in    them.    arranged    them 

anew.  arosei  a;id  waited  for  Renzo  at  once  with  fear  and 
impatience. 

Lorenzo,    ri-,  vcry    one    called    bini,    Renzo,    did    not 

keep    him    long    waiting.     Scarcely    had    the    hour    arri . 
at    which   he   thought   he  coni.!    with   propr  t    him- 

self    to    the    Curate,    when    1  I    off    with    the    light    step 

of  a  man  of  twentv.  who   «  •  :y  to  espouse  her 

whom  he  loved.  He  had  in  early  youth  been  deprived 
of  his  parents,  and  carried  on  the  trade  of  silk-weaver, 
hereditary,  so  to  bay,  in  his  family;  a  trade  lucrative  enough 
in  former  years,  but  even  then  beginning  to  decline,  yet 
not  to  sudi  a  de  that  a  cle\  rkman  was  not  able 

to  make  an  honest  livelihood  by  it.  Work  became  more 
scarce  from  day  to  day.  but  the  continuai  emigration  of 
the  workmen,  attracted  to  the  neighbouring  States  by  prom- 
ises,  privileges,  and  larcre  wages,  Icft  sufficient  occupation 
for  those  who  remained  in  the  country.  Renzo  possessed, 
besides,  a  plot  of  land,  which  he  cultivated,  working  in  it 
himself  when  he  was  disengaged  from  his  silk-weaving,  so 
that  in  his  station  he  might  be  called  a  rich  man.  Althooffa 
this  year  was  one  of  greater  scarcity  than  those  which  had 
preceded  it,  and  real  want  began  to  be  felt  already,  yet  he, 
having  become  a  saver  of  money  e  ver  since  he  had  cast 
his  eyes  upon  Lucia,  found  himself  sufficiently  furnished  with 
provisions,  and  had  no  need  to  beg  his  bread.  He  appeared 
before  Don  Abbondio  in  gay  bridal  costume,  with  feathers 
of  various  colours  in  his  cap,  with   an  ornamental-hilted 
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dagger  in  his  pocket;  and  with  an  air  of  festivity,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  defiance,  common  at  that  time  even  to 
men  the  most  quiet.  The  hesitating  and  mysterious  reception 
of  Don  Abbondio  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  joy- 
ous  and  resolute  hearing  of  the  young  man. 

He  must  have  got  some  notion  in  his  head,  thought 
Renzo  to  himself,  and  then  said:  'I  have  come,  Signor 
Curate,  to  know  at  what  hour  it  will  suit  you  for  us  to  be 
at  church/ 

'  What  day  are  you  speaking  of?' 

'How!  of  what  day?  Don't  you  remember,  sir,  that  this 
is  the  day  fixed  upon  ?  ' 

'To-day?'  replied  Don  Abbondio,  as  if  he  now  heard 
it  spoken  of  for  the  first  time.  '  To-day,  to-day  .  .  . 
don't  be  impatient,  but  to-day  I  cannot.' 

'To-day  you  cannot!    What  has  happened,  sir?' 

I  First  of  ali,  I  do  not  feel  well,  you  see.' 

I I  am  very  sorry,  but  what  you  have  to  do,  sir,  is  so 
soon  done,  and  so  little  fatiguing  .    .   / 

'And  then,  and  then,  and  then  .    .    .' 

'And  then  what,  Signor  Curate?' 

4  And  then,  there  are  diffìculties.' 

'Diffìculties!     What  difhculties  can  there  be?' 

'You  need  to  stand  in  our  shoes,  to  understand  what 
perplexities  we  have  in  these  matters,  what  reasons  to 
give.  I  am  too  soft-hearted,  I  think  of  nothing  but  how 
to  remove  obstacles,  and  make  ali  easy,  and  arrange  things 
to  please  others;  I  neglect  my  duty,  and  then  I  am  sub- 
ject  to  reproofs,  and  worse.' 

'  But  in  Heaven's  name,  don't  keep  me  so  on  the  stretch 
— teli  me  at  once  what  is  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  know  how  many,  many  formalities  are  neces- 
sary  to  perform  a  marriage  regularly  ?  ' 

4 1  ought  to  know  a  little  about  it,'  said  Renzo,  beginning 
to  be  warm,  '  for  you,  sir,  have  puzzled  my  head  enough 
about  it,  the  last  few  days  back.  But  now  is  not  everything 
made  clear?    Is  not  everything  done  that  had  to  be  done?' 

'  Ali,  ali,  on  your  part  :  therefore,  have  patience  ;  an 
ass  I  am  to  neglect  my  duty  that  I  may  not  give  pain  to 
people.    We  poor  curates  are   between   the   anvil  and  the 
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hammer  ;  you  are  impatient  ;  I  am  sorry  for  you,  poor 
voung  man;  and  the  great  people  .  .  .  enough,  one  must 
not  say  everything.     And  we  bave  to  go  between.' 

1  But  explain  to  me  at  once,  sir,  what  this  new  for- 
mality  is,  which  has  to  be  gone  through,  as  you  say;  and 
it   shall   be   done   soon/ 

1  Do  you  know  what  the  numbcr  of  absolute  impedi- 
ments    is  ?  ' 

1  What  would  you  bave  me  know  about  impediments,  sir?' 

'  Error,  conditio,  votum,  cognatio,  crimcn,  cultus  dispari- 
tas,  vis,  ardo   .    .    .   Si  sit  afììnis  .    .    .' 

'Are  you  making  game  of  me,  sir?  What  do  you  expect 
me  to  know  about  your  latinorum  ?  ' 

1  Then,  if  you  don't  undcrstand  things,  have  patience, 
and  leave  them  to  those  who  do.' 

'Or  sii!  .    .    .' 

'  Quiet,  my  dear  Renzo,  don't  get  in  a  passion,  for  I 
am  ready  to  do  .  .  .  ali  that  depends  on  me.  I,  I  wish 
to  see  you  satisfied  ;  I  wish  you  well.  Alas!  .  .  .  when 
I  think  how  wcll  off  you  wcre  ;  what  were  you  wanting? 
The  whim  of  getting  married  carne  upon  you   .    .    .' 

1  What  talk  is  this,  Signor  mio,'  interrupted  Renzo,  with 
a  voice  between  astonishment  and  anger. 

1  Have  patience,  I  teli  you.     I  wish  to  see  you  satisfied/ 

1  In  short   .    .    .' 

'  In  short,  my  son,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I  did  not 
make  the  law;  and  before  concluding  a  marriage,  it  is  our 
special  duty  to  certify  ourselves  that  there  is  no  impedi- 
ment/ 

'But  come,  teli  me  once  for  ali  what  impediment  has  come 
in  the  way  ?  ' 

I  Have  patience,  they  are  not  things  to  be  deciphered  thus 
at  a  standing.  It  will  be  nothing  to  us,  I  hope;  but,  be  the 
consequence  great  or  little,  we  must  make  these  researches. 
The  text  ìs  clear  and  evident;  antcquam  matrimonium  de* 
nunciet  .   .   .' 

I I  have  told  you,  sir,  I  will  have  no  Latin/ 

'  But  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  explain  to  you  .   .   •' 
'But  have  you  not  made  ali  these  researches?' 
1 1  teli  you,  I  have  not  made  them  ali,  as  I  must/ 
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'Why  did  you  not  do  it  in  time,  sir?  Why  did  you 
teli  me  that  ali  was  finished?    Why  wait  .    .    .' 

'  Look  now  !  you  are  finding  fault  with  my  over-kind- 
ness.  I  have  facilitated  everything  to  serve  you  without 
loss  of  time:  but  .  .  .  but  now  I  have  received  .  .  . 
enough,  I  know.' 

*  And  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  sir  ?  ' 

To  have  patience  for  a  few  days.  My  dear  son,  a 
few  days  are  not  eternity:  have  patience.' 

'  For  how  long?  ' 

— We  are  in  good  train  now,  thought  Don  Abbondio  to 
himself:  and  added  with  a  more  polite  manner  than  ever: 
'Come  now,  in  fifteen  days  I  will  endeavour  to  do  .    .    .' 

4  Fifteen  days!  This  indeed  is  something  new!  You 
have  had  everything  your  own  way,  sir;  you  fixed  the 
day;  the  day  arrives;  and  now  you  go  teli  me  I  must  wait 
fifteen  days.  Fifteen  .  .  .'he  began  again,  with  a  louder 
and  more  angry  voice,  extending  his  arm  and  striking  the 
air  with  his  fist;  and  nobody  knows  what  shocking  words 
he  would  have  added  to  this  number  fifteen,  if  Don  Ab- 
bondio had  not  interrupted  him,  taking  his  other  hand  with  a 
timid  and  anxious  f  riendliness  :  '  Come,  come,  don't  be 
angry,  for  Heaven's  sake.  I  will  see,  I  will  try  whether 
in  one  week  .    .    .' 

1  And  Lucia,  what  must  I  say  to  her  ?  ' 

'That  it  has  been  an  oversight  of  mine/ 

'And  what  will  the  world  say?' 

'  Teli  them  too,  that  I  have  made  a  blunder  through  over- 
haste,  through  too  much  good  nature:  lay  ali  the  fault 
on  me.     Can  I  say  more?    Come  now,  for  one  week.' 

'And  then  will  there  be  no  more  impediments?  ' 

'When  I  teli  you  .    .    .' 

'  Very  well  :  I  will  be  quiet  for  a  week  ;  but  I  know  well 
enough  that  when  it  is  passed,  I  shall  get  nothing  but 
talk.  But  before  that  I  shall  see  you  again.'  Having  so 
said  he  retired,  making  a  bow  much  less  lowly  than  usuai, 
to  Don  Abbondio,  and  bestowing  on  him  a  glance  more  ex- 
pressive  than  reverent. 

Having  reached  the  road,  and  walking  with  a  heavy 
heart  towards  the  home  of  his  betrothed,  in  the  midst  of  his 
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wrath,  he  turned  his  thoughts  on  the  late  conversation,  and 
more  and  more  strange  it  seemed  to  him.  The  cold  and 
constrained  greeting  of  Don  Abbondio;  his  guardcd  and  yet 
impatient  words,  his  grey  eyes,  which,  as  he  spoke,  glanced 
inquisiti vely  here  and  thcre,  as  if  afraid  of  coming  in  con- 
tact witli  the  words  which  issuod  from  his  mouth,  the  making 
a  ncw  thing,  as  it  weiv,  of  the  nuptials  so  expressly  deter- 
mined,  and  above  ali,  the  Constant  hinting  at  some  grcat  oc- 
currencc,  without  ever  saying  anything  decided, — ali  these 
things  put  together  made  Renzo  think  that  there  was  some 
overhanging  mystery,  difl'ercnt  from  that  which  Don  Ab- 
bondio would  bave  had  him  suppose.  The  youth  was  just 
on  the  point  of  turning  back,  to  oblige  him  to  speak  more 
plainlv;  but  raising  bis  eyes,  he  saw  Perpetua  a  little  way 
before  him,  enterìng  a  garden1  a  few  paces  distant  from  the 
house.  He  gave  ber  a  cali  to  open  the  garden  door  for  him, 
quickened  his  pace,  carne  tip  with  ber,  detained  ber  in  the 
door-way,  and  stood  stili  to  bave  a  conversation  with  ber, 
intending  to  discover  something  more  positive. 

*  Good  morning,  Perpetua:  1  hoped  we  sliould  bave  been 
merry   to-day   altogether.' 

4  But!  as  Heaven  wills,  my  poor  Renzo   .    .    ,' 
' 1  want  you  to  do  me  a  kindness.     The  Signor  Curate  has 
been  making  a  long  story  of  certain  reasons,  which  I   can- 
not  understand  ;  will  you  explain  to  me  better  wby  he  cannot 
or  will  not  marry  us  to-day?' 

*  Oh  !   is  it  likely  I  know  my  master's  secrets?' 

— I  said  there  was  some  hidden  mystery,  thougbt  Renzo; 
and  to  draw  it  forth  to  the  ligbt,  he  continued:  'Come, 
Perpetua,  we  are  friends;  teli  me  what  you  know,  help  an 
un  fortunate  youth.' 

'  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  born  poor,  my  dear  Renzo.' 

1  That  is  true,'  replied  he,  stili  confìrming  himself  in 
his  suspicions,  and  seeking  to  come  nearer  the  question, 
'that  is  true;  but  is  it  for  a  priest  to  deal  hardly  with 
the  poor? ' 

1  Listen,  Renzo,  I  can  teli  you  nothing;  because  .  .  . 
I  know  nothing;  but  what  you  may  assure  yourself  of,  is, 

8  To  understand  this  scene  fully,  ihe  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
italian  gardens  are,  almost  invariably,  surrounded  by  a  wall  seven  or  eight 
ftcì  high. 
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that  my  master  does  not  wish  to  ill-treat  you,  or  anybody; 
and  it  is  not  his  fault/ 

1  Whose  fault  is  it  then  ?  '  demanded  Renzo,  with  an  air 
of  indifference,  but  with  an  anxious  heart,  and  ears  on  the 
alert. 

1  When  I  teli  you  I  know  nothing  ...  In  defence  of  my 
master  I  can  speak;  because  I  can't  bear  to  hear  that  he 
is  ready  to  do  ili  to  any  one.  Poor  man!  if  he  does  wrong, 
it  is  from  too  good  nature.  There  certainly  are  some 
wretches  in  the  world,  overbearing  tyrants,  men  without 
the   fear  of   God  .    .    .' 

— Tyrants  !  wretches  !  thought  Renzo  :  are  not  these  the 
great  men  ?  '  Come/  said  he,  with  difficulty  hiding  his  in- 
creasing  agitation,  '  come,  teli  me  who  it  is/ 

'  Oh,  oh  !  you  want  to  make  me  speak  ;  and  I  cannot 
speak,  because  ...  I  know  nothing:  when  I  know  noth- 
ing, it  is  the  same  as  if  I  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  teli. 
You  might  put  me  to  the  rack,  and  you  would  get  nothing 
from  my  mouth.  Good-bye;  it  is  lost  time  for  you  and 
me  both/ 

So  saying,  she  quickly  entered  the  garden,  and  shut  the 
door.  Renzo,  having  returned  ber  farewell,  turned  back, 
with  a  quiet  step,  that  she  might  not  hear  which  way  he 
took;  but  when  he  got  beyond  reach  of  the  good  woman's 
ears,  he  quickened  his  pace  ;  in  a  moment  he  was  at  Don 
Abbondio's  door,  entered,  went  straight  to  the  room 
in  which  he  had  left  him,  found  hirn  there,  and  went 
towards  him  with  a  reckless  hearing,  and  eyes  glancing 
anger. 

4  Eh  !  eh!  what  new  thing  is  this?'  said  Don  Abbondio. 

*  Who  is  that  tyrant/  said  Renzo,  with  the  voice  of  a  man 
who  is  determined  to  obtain  a  precise  reply,  '  who  is  the 
tyrant  who  is  unwilling  that  I  should  marry  Lucia?' 

'  What  ?  what  ?  what  ?  '  stammered  the  astonished  poor 
man,  his  face  in  a  moment  becoming  pale,  and  colourless  as 
a  rag  just  emerged  from  the  washing-tub:  then,  stili  stam- 
mering,  he  made  a  start  from  his  arm-chair,  to  dart  towards 
the  door.  But  Renzo,  who  might  have  expected  this  move- 
ment,  was  on  the  alert,  sprang  there  before  him,  locked 
it,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
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'Ahi  ah!  W'ill  you  speak  HOW,  Signor  Curato?  Every- 
body  knows  my  affairs,  exrept  myself.  But,  by  Bacchus,  I 
too  will  know.     What  is  li i s  naUM 

I  Renzo  f  Renzo  !  for  charity,  take  care  what  you  are 
about  ;   think   of  your   soni.' 

'I  am  thinking  that  I  will  know  it  quickly,  in  a  moment/ 
And  U  he  Spoke  ipa  WÌthout  aware  of  it,  he  laid 

his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  d  r  which  projected  from  his 

pocket. 

Misericordia  !  '    exclaimcd    Don    Abbondio,    in    a    feeble 
voice. 

I I  will  know  it.' 

1  Who  has  told  you  ?   .    .    .' 

'No,  no;  no  more  trickery.     Speak  positivcly  and  quickly/ 

'  Do  you  wish  me  I         killed 

'  I  wish  to  know  whal  I  bare  a  right  to  know 

'Bill  if  I  speak.  l'in  a  dead  man!  Surely  Vm  not  to 
trample  on  my  own  li 

1  Then  speak.' 

This  then  was  pronounced  with  such  cnergy,  and  Renzo's 
face  hecame  so  threatening,  that  Don  Abbondio  could  no 
kmger  entertain  a  hope  of  the  po^sibility  of  disobedience. 

'Promise  me — Bwear  to  me,'  said  he,  'not  to  speak  of 
it  to  any  one,  never  to  teli   .    .    .' 

'  I  promise  you,  sir,  that  I  will  do  an  ili  deed,  if  you 
don't  teli  me  quick — quick,  his  name  !  ' 

At  this  new  adjuration,  Don  Abbondio,  with  the  face 
and  look  of  a  man  who  has  the  pincers  of  the  dentist  in  his 
mouth,  articulated,  'Don   .    .    .' 

'  Don?  '  repeated  Renzo,  as  if  to  help  the  patient  to  utter 
the  rest  ;  while  he  stood  bending  forward,  his  ear  turned 
towards  the  open  mouth  of  Don  Abbondio,  his  arms  stretched 
out,  and  his  clinched  fists  behind  him. 

1  Don  Rodrigo  ! p  hastily  uttered  the  compelled  curate, 
making  a  rush  at  these  few  syllables,  and  gliding  over  the 
consonants,  partly  through  excitement,  partly  because  ex- 
ercising  the  little  judgment  that  was  left  him,  to  steer  his 
way  betwixt  the  two  fears,  it  appeared  that  he  wished 
to  withdraw  the  word  and  make  it  invisible  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  constrained  to  give  utterance  to  it. 

HC  1— Voi.  21 
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'Ah,  dog!'  shouted  Renzo;  *  and  how  has  he  done  it? 
And  what  has  he  said  to   .    .    .  ?  ' 

*  How,  eh  ?  how  ?  '  replied  Don  Abbondio,  in  an  indignant 
voice,  as  it  were;  feeling  after  so  great  a  sacrince,  that  he 
had,  in  a  manner,  bccome  a  creditor.  '  How,  eh  ?  I  wish 
it  had  happened  to  you,  as  it  has  to  me,  who  have  not  put 
my  foot  in  it  for  nothing;  for  then,  certainly.  you  would  not 
have  so  many  crotchets  in  your  head.'  And  here  he  began 
to  depict  in  dreadful  colours  the  terrible  encounter.  As  he 
proceeded  in  the  description,  he  began  to  realize  the  wrath 
which  hitherto  had  been  concealed,  or  changed  into  fear; 
and  perceiving  at  the  same  time  that  Renzo,  between  anger 
and  confusion,  stood  motionless,  with  his  head  downwards, 
he  continued  triumphantly  :  'You  have  done  a  pretty  deed  ! 
Nice  treatment  you  have  given  me  !  To  serve  such  a  trick 
to  an  honest  man,  to  your  curate — in  his  own  house — in  a 
sacred  place  !  You  have  done  a  fine  action,  to  force  f rom  my 
lips  my  own  ruin  and  yours,  that  which  I  concealed  from 
you  in  prudence  for  your  own  good  !  And  now,  when  you 
do  know  it,  how  much  wiscr  are  you?  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  would  have  done  to  me  !  Xo  joking  here,  no  ques- 
tion  of  right  and  wrong,  but  mere  force.  And  this  morn- 
ing,  when  I  gave  you  good  advice  ...  eh  !  in  a  rage 
directly.  I  had  judgment  enough  for  myself,  and  you  too; 
but  how  does  it  go  now?  Open  the  door,  however;  give 
me  my  key.' 

' 1  may  have  been  wrong,'  replied  Renzo,  with  a  voice 
softened  towards  Don  Abbondio,  but  in  which  suppressed 
rage  against  his  newly  discovered  enemy  might  be  perceived; 
1  may  have  been  wrong;  but  put  your  hand  to  your  heart, 
and  think  whether  in  my  case  .    .    .' 

So  saying,  he  took  the  key  from  his  pocket,  and  went  to 
open  the  door.  Don  Abbondio  stood  behind  ;  and  while  Renzo 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  he  carne  beside  him,  and  with  a 
serious  and  anxious  face,  holding  up  three  flngers  of  his 
right  hand,  as  if  to  help  him  in  his  turn,  '  Swear  at  least 
.   .    .'  said  he. 

'  I  may  have  been  wrong,  and  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir/  answered  Renzo,  opening  the  door,  and  preparing  to 
go  out. 

HC  2— Voi.  21 
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1  Swear  .  .  .'  replied  Don  Abbondio,  seizing  him  by  the 
arni  with  a  trcmbling  hand. 

1  I  may  havc  becn  wrong,'  rcpcated  Renzo,  as  he  ex- 
tricated  himself  from  him,  and  dcpartcd  with  vehement 
haste,  thus  cutting  short  a  discussion  which,  likc  many  a 
question  of  philosophy.  or  litcrature,  or  something  else, 
might  havc  becn   prole  six  centuries,  since  each  party 

did  nothing  btit  repeat  bis  own  arguments. 

'Perpetua! — Perpetui I1  cried  Don  Abbondio,  after  hav- 
ing  in  vain  callcd  back  the  [uditive.  Perpetui  answered  not  : 
Don  Abbondio  tben  lost  ali  C  jU9ness  of  where  he  was. 

It  has  happcned  DM  re  than  once  to  personages  of  much 
;iter  iinportancc  than   Don   .  lio,  to  nnd  themselves 

m  extremitics  so  trying  to  tbc  tlcsh,  in  such  perplexity  of 
thnt  it  has  ajv  !  tu  tbcm  their  best  resource  to  go 

to  bed  with  a   •  Don  Abbondio  had  not 

to  seck  for,  bccai:  !  Ititi!  to  him  of  its  own  accord. 

The  flight  of  tbc  day  beforc,  the  harassing  slccplcssncss  of 
the  night,  ti.  1  frigbt  in  the  moming,  anxietv  about 

tbe  future,  bad  produeed  tliis  efTecL  Perplexed  and  be- 
wildered,  he  retted  hillliell  on  bis  arm-chair:  he  began  to 
feci  Ptlill  I  tbe  boncs;  he  looked  at  his  nails 

and  sighed,  and  callcd  from  time  to  time,  with  a  trernulous 
and  anxious  voice — '  Perpetua  !  '  Perpetua  arrived  at  length, 
with  a  great  cabbage  under  hcr  arm,  and  a  business-like 
face,  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter.  I  spare  the  reader 
the  lamentations,  condolenccs,  accusations,  defences,  the — 
4  You  onlv  can  bave  spoken,'  and  the — '  I  have  not  spoken  ' — 
ali  the  recriminations,  in  short,  of  this  colloquy.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  Don  Abbondio  ordered  Perpetua  to  fasten 
tbe  doors  well:  not  to  put  foot  outside  ;  and  if  any  one 
knocked,  to  answer  from  the  window,  that  the  curate  was 
confined  to  his  bed  with  a  fever.  He  then  slowly  ascended 
the  stairs,  repeating  at  every  third  step,  '  I  have  caught  iti' 
and  really  went  to  bed,  where  we  will  leave  him. 

Renzo,  meanwhile,  walked  with  an  excited  step  towards 
home,  without  having  determined  what  he  ought  to  do,  but 
with  a  mad  longing  to  do  something  strange  and  terrible. 
The  unjust  and  oppressive,  ali  those,  in  fact,  who  wrong 
others,  are  guilty,  not  only  of  the  evil  they  do,  but  also  of 
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the  perversion  of  mind  they  cause  in  those  whom  they 
offend  Renzo  was  a  young  man  of  peaceful  disposition, 
and  averse  to  violence  ;  sincere,  and  one  who  abhorred  deceit  ; 
but  at  this  moment,  his  heart  panted  for  murder:  his  mind 
was  occupied  only  in  devising  a  plot.  He  would  have  wished 
to  hasten  to  Don  Rodrigo's  house,  to  seize  him  by  the  throat, 
and  .  .  .  but  he  remembered  that  his  house  was  like  a  fort- 
ress,  garrisoned  with  bravoes  within,  and  guarded  without; 
that  only  friends  and  servants,  well  known,  could  enter 
freely,  without  being  searched  f rom  head  to  foot  ;  that  an 
artisan,  if  unknown,  could  not  put  foot  within  it  without 
an  examination  ;  and  that  he,  above  ali  .  .  .  he  probably 
would  be  too  well  known.  He  then  fancied  himself  taking 
his  fowling-piece,  planting  himself  behind  a  hedge,  looking 
out  whether  his  enemy  would  ever,  ever  pass  by,  unaccom- 
panied;  and  dwelling  with  ferocious  complacency  on  this 
thought,  he  imagined  the  sound  of  a  step;  at  this  sound  he 
raises  his  head  without  noise;  recognizes  the  wretch,  raises 
the  fowling-piece,  takes  aim — fires;  sees  him  fall  and  strug- 
gle,  bestows  a  malediction  on  him,  and  escapes  in  safety 
beyond  the  borders. — And  Lucia? — Scarcely  had  this  word 
come  across  these  dreadfur  phantasies,  when  the  better 
thoughts,  with  which  Renzo  was  familiarized,  crowded  into 
his  mind.  He  recalled  the  dying  charge  of  his  parents.  The 
thought  of  God,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  saints, 
returned  upon  him  ;  he  remembered  the  consolation  he  had 
so  often  experienced  from  the  recollection  that  he  was  free 
from  crimes;  he  remembered  the  horror  with  which  he  had 
so  often  received  the  news  of  a  murder;  and  he  awoke  from 
this  dream  of  blood  with  fear,  with  remorse,  and  yet  with  a 
sort  of  joy  that  he  had  but  imagined  it.  But  the  thought  of 
Lucia — how  many  thoughts  it  brought  along  with  it  !  So 
many  hopes,  so  many  promises,  a  future  so  bright,  so  secure, 
and  this  day  so  longed  fori  And  how,  with  what  words  an- 
nounce  to  her  such  news?  And  afterwards.  what  was  to 
be  done?  How  were  their  plans  to  be  accomplished,  in  spite 
of  this  powerful  and  wicked  enemy?  Along  with  ali  this, 
not  a  defìned  suspicion,  but  a  tormenting  shadow  flitted  every 
moment  through  his  mind.  This  overbearing  act  of  Don 
Rodrigo  could  have  no  motive  but  a  lawless  passion   for 
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Lucia.  And  Lucia  !  could  she  have  given  him  the  smallest 
encouragement,  the  most  distant  hope?  It  was  a  thought 
which  could  not  dwell  for  ari  instant  in  his  mind.  But  was 
she  aware  of  it?  Could  he  have  conceived  this  infamous 
passion  without  her  perceiving  it  ?  Could  he  have  carried 
matters  so  far,  without  having  made  an  attempt  in  some 
Other  manner?  And  Lucia  had  nevcr  mentioned  a  word  of 
it  to  him,  her  betrothed  I 

Overcome  by  these  thoughts,  he  passed  by  his  own  house, 
whicfa  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  pro- 
ex-  iling  through  it,  carne  to  that  of  Lucia,  which  stood  at  the 
opposite  end.  This  cottage  had  a  little  garden  in  front,  which 
separated  it  from  the  road  ;  and  the  garden  was  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall.  Al  Renzo  entered  the  garden,  he  heard  a 
confused  and  continuai  rnurmur  of  voices  from  an  upper 
room.  Ile  supposcd  it  was  friends  and  companions  come 
to  greet  Lucia;  and  he  did  DOt  wish  to  show  himself  to  this 
con  pany  with  the  sad  news  he  had  to  communicate  visible  in 
his  face.  A  little  girl,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  garden, 
ran  to  meet  him,  crying,  '  1  "he  bridegroom  !  the  bride- 
groom  ' ' 

'Gently,  Bettina,  geritivi'  said  Renzo.  'Come  here;  go 
up  to  Lucia,  take  her  on  one  side  and  whisper  in  her  ear 
.  .  .  but  mind  no  one  hears,  or  suspcets  .  .  .  teli  her  I  want 
to  speak  to  her,  and  that  l'in  waiting  in  the  down-stairs  room, 
and  that  she  must  come  immediately.'  The  child  ran  quickly 
up-stairs,  dclighted  and  proud  to  be  entrusted  with  a  secret 

Lucia  had  just  come  forth  adorned  from  head  to  foot  by 
the  hands  of  her  mother.  Her  friends  were  stealing  glances 
at  the  bride,  and  forcing  her  to  show  herself  ;  while  she,  with 
the  somewhat  warlike  modesty  of  a  rustie,  was  endeavouring 
to  escape,  using  her  arms  as  a  shield  for  her  face,  and  hold- 
ing her  head  downwards,  her  black  pencilled  eyebrows 
seeming  to  frown,  while  her  lips  were  smiling.  Her  dark 
and  luxuriant  hair,  divided  on  her  forehead  with  a  white 
and  narrow  parting,  was  united  behind  in  many-circled 
plaitings,  piereed  with  long  silver  pins,  disposed  around,  so 
as  to  look  like  an  aureola,  or  saintly  glory,  a  fashion  stili  in 
use  among  the  Milanese  peasant-girls.  Round  her  neck  she 
had  a  necklace  of  garnets,  alternated  with  beads  of  filigree 
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gold.  She  wore  a  pretty  bodìce  of  flowered  brocade,  laced 
with  coloured  ribbons,  a  short  gown  of  embroidered  silk, 
plaited  in  dose  and  minute  folds,  scarlet  stockings,  and  a 
pair  of  shoes  also  of  embroidered  silk.  Besides  these,  which 
were  the  special  ornaments  of  her  wedding-day,  Lucia  had 
the  every-day  ornament  of  a  modest  beauty,  displayed  at 
this  time,  and  increased  by  the  varied  feelings  which  were 
depicted  in  her  face:  joy  tempered  by  a  slight  confusion,  that 
placid  sadness  which  occasionally  shows  itself  on  the  face 
of  a  bride,  and  without  injuring  her  beauty,  gives  it  an  air 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  little  Bettina  made  her  way  among 
the  talkers,  carne  dose  up  to  Lucia,  cleverly  made  her  un- 
derstand  that  she  had  something  to  communicate,  and  whis- 
pered  her  little  message  in  her  ear.  '  I  am  going  for  a 
moment,  and  will  be  back  directly,'  said  Lucia  to  her  friends, 
and  hastily  descended  the  stairs. 

On  seeing  the  changed  look  and  the  unquiet  manner  of 
Renzo,  '  What  is  the  matter?'  she  exclaimed,  not  without  a 
presentiment  of  terror. 

'Lucia!'  replied  Renzo,  '  it  is  ali  up  for  to-day;  and  God 
knows  when  we  can  be  man  and  wife.' 

'What?'  said  Lucia,  altogether  amazed.  Renzo  briefly 
related  to  her  the  events  of  the  morning;  she  listened  in 
great  distress;  and  when  she  heard  the  name  of  Don 
Rodrigo,  'Ah  !  '  she  exclaimed,  blushing  and  trembling,  '  has 
it  come  to  this  point  !  ' 

1  Then  you  knew  it  ?  .  .  .'  said  Renzo. 

'  Indeed  too  well,'  answered  Lucia,  '  but  to  this  point  !  ' 

*  What  did  you  know  about  it  ?  ' 

1  Don't  make  me  speak  now,  don't  make  me  cry.  I  will 
run  and  cali  my  mother,  and  send  away  the  girls.  We  must 
be  alone/ 

While  she  was  going,  Renzo  murmured,  *  You  never  told 
me  anything  about  it.' 

'Ah,  Renzo  !  '  replied  Lucia,  turning  round  for  a  moment 
without  stopping.  Renzo  understood  very  well  that  his  name 
so  pronounced  by  Lucia,  at  that  moment,  in  such  a  tone,  meant 
to  say,  Can  you  doubt  that  I  could  be  silent,  except  on  just 
and  pure  motives? 

By  this  time  the  good  Agnese — (so  Lucia's  mother  was 
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named),  incited  to  suspicion  and  curiosity  by  the  whisper 
in  her  ear, — had  come  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Her  daughter,  leaving  her  with  Renzo,  returned  to  the  as- 
sembled  maidens,  and,  composing  her  voice  and  manner  as 
well  as  she  could,  said,  '  The  Signor  Curate  is  ili,  and  nothing 
will  be  done  to-day.'  This  said,  she  hastily  bid  them  good- 
bye, and  went  down  again.  The  company  departed,  and  dis- 
perseci themselves  through  the  village,  to  recount  what  had 
happened,  and  to  discover  whether  Don  Abbondio  was  really 
ili.  The  truth  of  the  fact  cut  short  ali  the  conjectures  which 
had  already  begun  to  work  in  their  minds,  and  to  be  dis- 
covered  undefined  and  mysteriously  in  their  words. 


CHAPTER  III 

WHILE  Renzo  was  relating  with  pain  what  Agnese 
with  pain  listened  to,  Lucia  entered  the  room. 
They  both  turned  towards  her:  she  indeed  knew 
more  about  it  than  they,  and  of  her  they  awaited  an  explana- 
tion  which  could  not  but  be  distressing.  In  the  midst  of 
their  sorrow  they  both,  according  to  the  different  nature 
of  the  love  they  bore  Lucia,  discovered  in  their  own  manner 
a  degree  of  anger  that  she  had  concealed  anything  from 
them,  especially  of  such  a  nature.  Agnese,  although  anxious 
to  hear  her  daughter  speak,  could  not  refrain  from  a  slight 
reproof,  *  To  izy  nothing  to  your  mother  in  such  a  case  !  ' 

*  Now  I  wili  teli  you  ali/  answered  Lucia,  as  she  dried  her 
eyes  with  her  apron. 

1  Speak,  speak  ! — Speak,  speak  !  '  at  once  cried  both  mother 
and  lover, 

*  Most  Holy  Virgin  1  '  exclaimed  Lucia,  '  who  could  have 
believed  it  would  have  come  to  this  !  '  Ther  with  a  voice 
tremulous  with  weeping,  she  related  how,  as  she  was  re- 
turning  from  her  spinning,  and  had  loitered  behind  her  com- 
panions,  Don  Rodrigo,  in  company  with  another  gentleman, 
had  passed  by  her;  that  he  had  tried  to  engagé  her  in  foolish 
talk,  as  she  called  it  ;  but  she,  without  giving  him  an  answer, 
had  quickened  her  pace,  and  joined  her  companions;  then 
she  had  heard  the  other  gentleman  laugh  loudly,  and  Don 
Rodrigo  say,  '  1*11  lay  you  a  wager/  The  next  day  they  were 
again  on  the  road,  but  Lucia  was  in  the  midst  of  her  com- 
panions with  her  eyes  on  the  ground  ;  when  the  other  gentle- 
man laughed,  and  Don  Rodrigo  said,  '  We  shall  see,  we  shall 
see/  '  This  day,'  continued  Lucia,  '  thank  God,  was  the 
last  of  the  spinning.     I  related  immediately  .  .  .' 

*Who  was  it  you  told  it  to?'  demanded  Agnese,  waiting, 
not  without  a  little  displeasure,  for  the  name  of  the  con- 
fidante who  had  been  preferred. 

1  To  father  Cristoforo,  in  confession,  mamma/  replied 
Lucia,  with  a  sweet  tone  of  apology.    '  I  related  the  whole 
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to  him,  the  last  time  we  went  to  church  together,  at  the 
conventi  and  if  you  noticed,  that  morning  I  kept  putting 
my  band  to  one  thing  and  another,  to  pati  the  time  till  other 
people  were  on  the  road,  that  we  might  go  in  company  with 
them  ;  because,  after  that  meeting,  the  roads  make  me  so 
frightened.' 

At  the  reverend  name  of  father  Cristoforo,  the  wrath  of 
Agnese  subsided.  '  You  did  well,'  said  she  ;  '  but  why  not 
teli  ali  to  your  mother  also?' 

Lucia  had  had  tuo  good  reasons:  one  not  to  distress  and 
frighten  the  good  woman,  abuut  an  event  against  vvhich  she 
could  bave  found  no  remedy  ;  the  other  not  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  story  travelling  from  mouth  to  mouth,  which  she  wished 
to  be  kept  with  jealotll  silence;  the  more  so  because  Lucia 
hoped  that  ber  marriage  would  bave  cut  short  at  the  begin- 
ning  this  abominateci  persecutori.  Of  these  two  reasons 
she  alleged  onlv  the  first  'And  to  vou,'  said  she,  turning  to 
Renzo,  with  that  ione  which  reminds  a  friend  that  he  is  un- 
reasonable  :  'And  to  you  could  I  speak  about  this?  Surely 
you  Imow  too  much  of  it  now  !  ' 

'And  what  did  the  father  say  to  you?'  asked  Agnese. 

1  Ile  told  me  that  I  must  try  to  hasten  the  wedding  as 
much  as  I  could,  and  in  the  nn.au  time  to  keep  myself  within- 
doors;  that  I  should  pray  to  the  Lord;  and  he  hoped  that  this 
man,  if  he  did  not  see  me,  would  not  care  any  more  about 
me.  And  it  was  then  that  I  forced  myself,'  continued  she, 
turning  again  towards  Renzo,  without  however  raising  her 
eyes,  and  blushing  to  the  temples,  *  it  was  then  that  I  put 
on  a  too-bold  face,  and  begged  you  to  get  it  done  soon, 
and  have  it  concluded  before  the  fixed  time.  Who  knows 
what  you  must  have  thought  of  me!  But  I  did  it  for  good, 
and  it  was  advised  me,  and  I  thought  for  certain  .  .  .  and 
this  morning  I  was  so  far  from  thinking  .  .  .' 

Here  Lucia's  words  were  cut  short  by  a  violent  burst  of 
tears. 

'Ah,  rascal  !  wretch  !  murderer  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo,  strid- 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  room,  and  grasping 
from  time  to  time  the  hilt  of  his  dagger. 

1  Oh,  heavens,  what  a  fury  !  '  exclaimed  Agnese.  The 
young  man  suddenly  drew  himself  up  before  Lucia,  who 
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was  weeping,  looked  at  her  with  an  anxious  and  embittered 
tenderness,  and  said,  '  This  is  the  last  deed  this  assassin 
shall  do.' 

'Ah,  no,  Renzo,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  '  cried  Lucia  ;  '  no, 
no,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  poor,  and 
how  can  we  expect  him  to  help  us  if  we  do  wrong?  ' 

*  No,  no,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  '  echoed  Agnese. 

1  Renzo,'  said  Lucia,  with  an  air  of  hope  and  more  tran- 
quii  resolution,  'you  have  a  trade,  and  I  know  how  to  work; 
let  us  go  so  far  off  that  this  man  will  hear  no  more  about  us.' 

'Ah,  Lucia  !  and  what  then  ?  We  are  not  yet  man  and 
wife  !  Will  the  curate  give  us  a  certificate  of  no  impedi- 
ment,  such  a  man  as  he  is?  If  we  were  married,  oh 
then!  .  .  .' 

Lucia  began  to  weep  again,  and  ali  three  remained  siient, 
giving  signs  of  depression  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  festive  gaiety  of  their  dress. 

'  Listen,  my  children;  attend  to  me,'  said  Agnese,  after 
some  moments;  4I  carne  into  the  world  long  before  you; 
and  I  know  somcthing  ^bout  the  world.  You  nced  not 
frighten  yoursclves  too  much:  things  are  not  so  bad  as 
people  make  out.  To  us  poor  people  the  skein  seems  more 
entangled  because  we  cannot  gct  hcld  of  the  right  end;  but 
sometimes  a  piece  of  good  advice,  a  little  talk  with  a  man 
who  has  got  learning  ...  I  know  well  enough  what  I  would 
say.  Do  as  I  teli  you,  Renzo;  go  to  Lecco,  seek  for  Dr 
Azzecca-Garbugli,1  teli  him  ali  about  it, — but  mind  you 
don't  cali  him  so,  for  Heaven's  sake:  it's  a  nick-name.  You 
must  teli  the  Signor  Doctor — What  in  the  world  do  they  cali 
him?  Oh  dear  !  I  don't  know  his  right  name:  evervbody 
calls  him  so.  Never  mind,  seek  for  this  doctor  ;  he  is  tali, 
thin,  bald,  with  a  red  nose  and  a  raspberry-coloured  mole  on 
his  check.' 

'  I  know  him  by  sight,'  said  Renzo. 

'Well,'  continued  Agnese,  'he  is  a  man!  I  have  seen 
more  than  one  person,  bothered  like  a  chicken  in  a  bundle 
of  hemp,  and  who  did  not  know  where  to  put  his  head,  and 
after  being  an  hour  nose  to  nose  with  the  Dr  Azzecca- 
Garbugli,  (take  good  care  you  don't  cali  him  so) — I  have 

1  /.  e.,  a  picker  of  quarrcls. 
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seen  him,  I  say,  make  a  juke  of  it.  Take  these  four  capons, 
poor  creatures  !  whose  necks  I  ought  to  have  wrung  for 
to-night's  supper,  and  carry  them  to  him  ;  bccause  we  must 
never  go  empty-handed  to  thcse  gentlemen.  Relate  to  him 
ali  that  has  happened,  and  you'll  sce  he  will  teli  you,  in  a 
twinkling,  things  which  would  not  come  into  our  heads  if 
we  were  to  think  about  them  for  a  ycar.' 

Renzo  willingly  embraced  this  counscl  ;  Lucia  approved 
it;  and  Agnese,  proud  of  having  given  it,  took  the  pcor 
creatures  one  by  one  from  the  hcn-coop,  united  their  eight 
legs,  as  one  makes  up  a  btinch  of  flowers,  tied  them  up  with 
a  piece  of  string,  and  oonsigned  them  to  the  hands  of  Renzo, 
who,  after  giving  and  recciving  words  of  encouragement 
and  hopc,  went  out  by  a  little  gate  from  the  garden,  that  he 
might  escape  the  observation  of  the  boys,  who  would  have 
run  after  him,  crying,  *  The  hridegroom  !  Uie  bridegroom  !  ' 
Thus,  having  crossed  the  ficlds,  or,  as  they  cali  them  there, 
the  placet,  he  continued  bis  route  along  narrow  lanes,  giving 
utterance  to  his  bitter  thoughts,  as  he  reflected  on  his  mis- 
fortune,  and  considering  what  he  must  say  to  the  Dr  Azzec- 
ca-Garbugli.  I  leave  it  to  the  rcader  to  think  how  the 
journey  was  enjoyed  by  those  poor  creatures,  so  bound  to- 
gether,  and  held  by  the  fect  with  their  heads  downwards,  in 
the  band  of  a  man  who,  agitated  by  so  many  passions,  ac- 
companied  with  appropriate  gestures  the  thoughts  which 
rushed  tumultuously  through  his  mind;  and  in  moments  of 
anger  or  determination,  suddenly  extending  his  arni,  inflicted 
terrible  shocks  upon  them,  and  caused  those  four  pendent 
heads  to  bob  violently,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression  ; 
they,  meanwhile,  vigorously  applying  themselves  to  peck  each 
other,  as  too  often  happens  among  friends  in  adversity. 

Arriving  at  the  village,  he  inquired  for  the  Doctor's  house, 
and  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  quickly  made  his  way 
thither.  On  approaching  it,  however,  he  began  to  feel  that 
bashfulness  so  usuai  with  the  poor  and  ignorant  in  the 
presence  of  a  gentleman  or  man  of  learning,  and  forgot  ali 
the  fine  speeches  he  had  prepared  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  chick- 
ens  he  carried  in  his  hand  restored  his  courage.  He  went 
into  the  kitchen,  and  asked  the  maid-servant  if  he  could  see 
the  Signor  Doctor.     The  woman  looked  at  the  birds,  and, 
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as  if  accustomed  to  sudi  presents,  was  about  to  take  them  in 
her  hand,  but  Renzo  held  them  back,  because  he  wanted  the 
Doctor  to  see  he  had  brought  something  with  him.  Just  at 
this  moment,  the  wished-for  personage  made  his  appearance, 
as  the  servant  was  saying,  '  Give  them  here,  and  go  forward 
to  the  study.'  Renzo  made  a  low  bow  to  the  Doctor,  who 
graciously  bid  him  '  Come  in,  my  son,'  and  took  him  into 
his  study.  It  was  a  large  room,  decorated  on  three  sides 
with  portraits  of  the  twelve  Caesars  ;  the  remaining  wall  was 
hidden  by  a  large  bookcase,  filled  with  old  and  dusty  books  : 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table  covered  with  extracts, 
petitions,  libels,  and  proclamations:  three  or  four  chairs 
were  scattered  around,  and  on  one  side  was  a  large  arm- 
chair,  with  a  high  square  back,  terminating  at  the  corners 
in  two  horn-shaped  ornaments  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
leather,  fastened  down  with  large  nails.  Some  of  these  had 
fallen  out,  so  that  the  leather  curled  up  here  and  there  at 
pleasure,  leaving  the  corners  unencumbered.  The  Doctor 
was  in  his  dressing-gown  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  on  a  faded 
robe,  which  had  served  him  for  many  years  to  harangue  in 
on  days  of  state,  when  he  went  to  Milan  on  any  important 
cause.  Having  shut  the  door,  he  re-animated  the  young 
man's  confidence  with  these  words:  'Teli  me  your  case, 
my  son.' 

'  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  to  you  in  confidence/ 

4 1'm  ready — speak,'  replied  the  Doctor,  seating  himself  on 
his  arm-chair. 

Renzo  stood  before  the  table,  and  twirling  his  hat  with 
his  right  hand  round  the  other,  continued:  '  I  want  to  know 
from  you,  who  have  studied  .  .  .' 

'  Teli  the  case  as  it  is,'  interrupted  the  Doctor. 

I  Excuse  me,  Signor  Doctor  :  we  poor  people  don't  know 
how  to  speak  properly.     I  want,  then,  to  know  .  .  .' 

*  Blessed  set  you  are  !  You  are  ali  alike.  Instead  of  re- 
lating  your  case,  you  ask  questions,  because  you've  already 
made  up  your  minds.' 

I I  beg  your  pardon,  Signor  Doctor.  I  want  to  know  if 
there's  any  punishment  for  threatening  a  curate,  and  for- 
bidding  him  to  celebrate  a  marriage?' 

1 1  understand,'  muttcred  the  doctor,  who  in  truth  had  not 
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understood;  'I  understand.'  He  then  put  on  a  serious  face; 
but  it  was  a  scriousness  mingled  with  an  air  of  compassion 
!  importance;  and,  pressing  bis  lips,  he  uttered  an  inar- 
ticulate  sound,  betokening  a  sentiment,  aftcrwards  more 
clcarly  expressed  in  bis  first  words.  'A  serious  case,  my 
son.  There  are  laws  to  the  point.  You  have  done  well  to 
come   to   me.     It   is  a  clcar  ;nized   in   a   hundred 

proclamatici  id  .  .  .  stay  !  in  an  editi  of  the  last  year, 
by  the  present  Signor  Governor.  I'il  let  you  scc  it  and 
handle  it  directlv.' 

So  saying,  he  rose  from  his  scat,  and  hunted  through  the 
chaos  of  papers,  shovclling  the  lower  oncs  uppermost  with 
banda,  as  if  tic  werc  throwìng  coni  into  a  measure. 

'  Wherc  can  it  be  ?  Come  ncarcr,  come  nearcr.  One  is 
obliged  to  bave  so  manv  ibfagl  in  bandi  But  it  must  surely 
be  here,  for  it  is  a  proclamatimi  of  importance.  Ah  !  bere 
it  is,  bere  it  is  !  '  Ile  look  it.  nnfolded  it.  looked  al  the  date, 
ani  with  a  stili  more  serious  face,  continucd,  'The  fiftecnth 
of  October,  1627.  C'tTtainlv:  it  is  last  ycar's  ;  a  fresh  proc- 
lamation  ;  it  is  thesc  that  cause  such  fear.  Can  you  read, 
my  son  ?  ' 

'A  little,  Signor  Doctor.' 

1  Vèry  well,  follow  me  with  your  ève,  and  you  shall  see.' 
And  holding  the  edict  displayed  in  the  air,  he  began  to 
read,  rapidly  muttering  some  passages,  and  pausing  dis- 
tinctly,  with  marked  emphasis,  upon  others,  as  the  case  re- 
quired 

'Although  in  the  proclamation  pttblishcd  by  ordcr  of  the 
Signor  Duke  of  Feria,  the  14///  December,  1620,  and  con- 
Hrmed  by  the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Excellent  Signor, 
tìic  Signor  Gonzalo  Fcrnandcz  de  Cordova,  &c.,  there  was 
provision  tnade,  by  extraordinary  and  rigourous  measurcs, 
against  oppressions,  commotions,  and  tyrannica!  acts  tJiot 
some  persons  dare  to  commi t  against  the  devoted  subjects  of 
his  Majesty;  nevcrthcless,  the  frequency  of  crimes  and  rio- 
lenccs,  &c,  has  increased  to  such  a  degrce,  that  his  Ex- 
cellency  is  under  the  necessity,  &c.  Whercfore,  with  the 
concurrcnce  of  the  Scnate  and  a  Council,  &c,  he  has  re- 
solvcd  to  publish  the  present  edict. 

'  And,  to  begin  with  tyrannical  acts,  expericnce  showing, 
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that  many,  as  well  in  cities,  as  in  the  country,  Do  you  hear? 
excite  commotions  in  this  state  by  violence,  and  oppress  the 
weak  in  various  ways,  as,  for  example,  by  compelling  them 
to  make  hard  bargains  in  parchases,  rents,  &c,  where  ara 
I?  ah!  here!  look — to  perform  or  not  to  perform  mar- 
ria  gè  s;  eh  1  ' 

'  That  is  my  case/  said  Renzo. 

1  Listen,  listen  ;  there  is  plenty  more  ;  and  then  we  shall 
see  the  penalty.  To  gire  evidence,  or  not  to  give  evidence; 
compelling  one  to  leave  his  home,  &c,  another  to  pay  a  debt: 
ali  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Ah!  we  have  it  here; 
this  priest  not  to  perform  that  to  which  he  is  obligcd  by  his 
office,  or  to  do  things  which  do  not  bclong  to  htm.     Eh  !  ' 

1  It  seems  as  if  they  had  made  the  edict  exactly  for  me/ 

'Eh!  is  it  not  so?  listen,  listen:  and  similar  opprcssions, 
whether  perpetrated  by  feudatorics,  the  nobility,  middle 
ranks,  lower  orders,  or  plebcians.  No  one  escapes  :  they  are 
ali  here:  it  is  like  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Listen  now 
to  the  penalty.  Ali  these,  and  othcr  sudi  like  criminal  acts, 
although  they  are  prohibited,  nevcrthclcss,  it  bentg  necessary 
to  use  greater  rigour,  his  Exccllcncy,  not  rclcnting  in  this 
proclamation,  &c,  enjoins  and  commands  that  against  ali 
offenders  under  any  of  the  above-mcntioned  heads,  or  the 
like,  ali  the  ordinary  magistratcs  of  the  state  shall  procced 
by  pccuniary  and  corporal  punishment,  by  banishment  or  the 
galìeys,  and  even  by  death  ...  a  mere  bagatelle  !  at  the 
will  of  his  Exccllcncy  or  of  the  Settate,  according  to  the  cltar- 
acter  of  the  cascs,  persons,  and  circtimstances.  And  this  ir- 
re-mis-si-bly,  and  zvith  ali  rigour,  &c.  There's  plenty  of  it 
here,  eh?  And  see,  here's  the  signature:  Gonzalo  Feritati. 
de  Cordova:  and  lower  down;  Platonus;  and  here  again: 
Vidit  Ferrer:  there's  nothing  wanting/ 

While  the  Doctor  was  reading,  Renzo  slowly  followed 
him  with  his  eye,  trying  to  draw  out  the  simple  meaning, 
and  to  behold  for  himself  those  blessed  words,  which  he 
believed  were  to  render  him  assistane»'.  The  Doctor,  see- 
ing  his  client  more  attentive  than  alarmed,  was  greatly 
surprised.  He  must  be  matriculated,  said  he  to  himself — 
'Ah!  ah!'  added  he  aloud;  'you  have  been  obliged  to 
shave  off  the  lock.     You  have  been  prudent  ;  however  you 
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need  not  havc  donc  so,  whcn  putting  yoursclf  under  ray 
hands.  The  case  is  serious  ;  but  you  don't  know  what  I 
havc  courage  to  do  in  a  time  of  need.' 

To  understand  this  mistake  of  the  Doctor's,  it  must  be 
known,  that  at  that  time,  bravoes  by  profession,  and  villains 
of  cvcry  kind,  used  to  wear  a  long  lock  of  hair,  which 
thcy  drew  over  the  face  like  a  visor  on  meeting  any  one, 
whcn  the  occasion  was  one  which  rendcred  disguise  neces- 
sary,  and  the  undertaking  such  as  required  both  force  and 
circumspection. 

The  proclamation  had  not  been  silent  witli  regard  to 
this  mattcr.  'His  Exccllcncy  (the  Marquis  of  La  Hyno- 
josa) commands  that  whù4         f  shall  his  hair  of  such 

a  Icngth  as  to  e  his  forchead  as  far  as  the  cycbrozi'S  only, 

or  shall  W€Of  tresscs  e  before  or  behind  the  cars,  shall 

ìncur  the  penalty  of  three  liundrcd  crowns;  or  iti  case  of 
inability,  three  years  in  the  galleys  for  the  first  offencc, 
and  for  the  sccond,  besides  the  above,  a  sci'crcr  penalty  stili, 
at  the  will  of  his  Exccllcncy. 

'Hoxi'c-er,  in  cr.se  of  baldness  or  other  rcasonablc  cause, 
as  a  mark  or  wound.  /;  rs  fsrmission  to  such,  for  their 

greater  decorutn  or  J.  .  to  wear  their  hair  so  long  as  ttujy 

be  necessary  to  cover  such  failmgs,  and  no  more;  warning 
them  well  to  beiuare  of  I  ding  the  limits  of  duty  and 
pure  necessity,  that  thcy  tnay  not  ìncur  the  penalty  imposcd 
upon  other  dissetnblers. 

'And  he  also  commands  ali  barbers,  under  penalty  of  a 
hundred  crozens,  or  three  stripes,  to  be  gii'cn  tìicm  in  public, 
and  ezen  greater  corporal  punishment,  at  the  will  of  his 
Excellcncy,  as  a1  that   thcy   Icai'c  not   on   those  ivhom 

they  shave,  any  kind  of  the  said  tresscs,  locks,  curls,  or  hair, 
longcr  than  usuai,  cither  on  the  forchead,  tcmples,  or  be- 
hind the  ears;  but  that  thcy  shall  be  ali  of  equal  Icngth,  as 
above,  except  in  case  of  baldness,  or  other  defeets,  as  already 
descrxbed!  The  lock,  then,  mi>ht  almost  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  armour,  and  a  distinctive  mark  of  bravoes  and 
vagabonds;  so  that  these  characters  very  commonly  bore 
the  name  of  Ciufh}  This  term  is  stili  used,  with  a  miti- 
gateci signification,  in  the  dialect  of  the  country;  and,  per- 

'i.«,    Lock*, 
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haps,  there  is  not  one  of  our  Milanese  readers  who  does  not 
remember  hearing  it  said  of  him,  in  his  childhood,  either 
by  his  relatives,  his  tutor,  or  some  family  friend,  '  He  is 
a  Ciuffo;  he  is  a  Ciuffetto' 

'  On  the  word  of  a  poor  youth,'  replied  Renzo,  '  I  never 
wore  a  lock  in  my  li  fé.' 

1 1  can  do  nothing,'  replied  the  Doctor,  shaking  his  head, 
with  a  smile  between  malice  and  impatience.  'If  you  don't 
trust  me,  I  can  do  nothing.  He  who  tells  lies  to  the  lawyer, 
do  you  see,  my  son,  is  a  fool  who  will  teli  the  truth  to  the 
judge.  People  must  relate  matters  clearly  to  the  advocate: 
it  is  our  business  to  make  thern  intricate.  If  you  wish  me  to 
help  you,  you  must  teli  me  ali  from  a  to  z,  with  your  heart  in 
your  hand,  as  if  to  your  confessor,  You  must  name  the 
person  who  has  employed  you.  He  will  most  likely  be  a 
person  of  consequence;  and,  in  that  case,  I  will  go  to  him 
to  perform  an  act  of  duty.  I  shan't,  however,  teli  him, 
do  you  see,  that  you  told  me  he  had  sent  you,  trust  me. 
I  will  teli  him  I  come  to  implore  his  protection  for  a 
poor  slandered  youth,  and  will  take  ali  necessary  meas- 
ures  with  him  to  finish  the  affair  commendably.  You 
understand,  that,  in  securing  himself,  he  will  also  sccure 
you.  Even  if  the  scrape  be  ali  your  own,  I  won't  go 
back;  I  have  extricated  others  from  worse  predicaments. 
And  if  you  have  not  offended  a  person  of  quality,  you 
understand,  I  will  engagé  to  get  you  out  of  the  diffi- 
cuity — with  a  little  expense,  you  understand.  You  must 
teli  me  who  is  the  offended  party,  as  they  say;  and  ac- 
cording  to  the  condition,  rank,  and  temper  of  the  person, 
we  shall  see  whether  it  will  be  better  to  bring  him  to 
reason  by  offers  of  protection,  or,  in  some  wav,  to  crim- 
inate  him,  and  put  a  fica  in  his  ear  ;  because,  you  see,  I 
know  very  well  how  to  manage  these  ediets  ;  no  one  must 
be  guilty,  and  no  one  must  be  innoccnt.  As  to  the  curate, 
if  he  has  any  discretion,  he  will  keep  in  the  back-ground; 
if  he  is  a  simpleton,  we  will  dispose  of  him  too.  One  can 
cscape  from  any  intrigue;  but  it  requires  one  to  act  like 
a  man;  and  your  case  is  serious — serious,  I  say,  serious; 
the  ediet  speaks  clearly;  and  if  the  matter  were  to  be  decided 
between  justice  and  you,  to  say  the  truth,  it  would  go  hard 
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with  you.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  friend.  One  must  pay  for 
pranks;  if  you  wish  to  get  off  citar,  money  and  frankness 
— trust  yourself  to  one  who  wishes  you  wcll  ;  obey,  and  do  ali 
that   is   sugi:  to   you.' 

While  the  Doctor  poured  forth  this  rhapsody,  Renzo 
StOOd  looking  at  bini,  with  the  spell-bound  attention  of  a 
labouring  man  watching  a  juggler  in  the  Street,  who,  after 
thrusting  into  bis  moutfa  band  fui  after  handful  of  tow, 
draws  forth  tbence  rìbbon — ribbon — ribbon — scemingly  with- 
out  end.  W'hen,  at  laat,  he  understood  what  the  Doctor 
ttl  saying,  and  the  stranie  mistake  he  had  macie,  he  cut 
short  the  ribbon  in  bis  mouth  Witti  these  WOrds:  'Oh, 
:mr    Doctor,    how    hav<  understood  me?     The   case 

is  exactly  the  other  way.  I  bave  threatened  no  one;  I 
Qever  do  such  thingS,  BOI  I;  a^k  ali  my  neighbours,  and 
you  will  bear  I  bave  nevcr  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
law.  The  trick  has  been  plaved  upon  me;  and  I  carne  to 
a^k  you  what  I  must  do  to  get  justice,  and  I  ani  very  glad 
that   I  bave  -ecn  this  edict.' 

'Hang  bini!'  exclaiined  the  Doctor,  opening  bis  eyes. 
4  What  a  medley  you  bave  made  !  So  it  i^:  you  are  ali 
alike;  is  it  possible  you  don't  know  how  to  teli  things 
plainlj 

1  I   b  ir   pardon,  Signor  Doctor,  you  didn't  give  me 

Urne;  now  I  will  relatc  the  case  as  it  11,  You  must  know, 
then,  that  I  was  to  have  married  to-day,'  and  here  Renzo's 
voice  became  tremulous — '  I  was  to  bave  married  to-day 
a  young  woman  to  whom  I  have  paid  my  addresses  since 
the  beginning  of  summer;  and  this  was  the  day,  as  I  said, 
that  was  fixed  with  the  Signor  Curate,  and  everything 
was  ready.  Well,  this  morning,  the  Signor  Curate  began 
to  tbrow  out  some  excuses  .  .  .  however,  not  to  tire  you, 
I  will  only  say,  I  made  him  speak,  as  was  but  just;  and 
he  confessed  that  he  had  been  forbidden  under  pain  of 
deatb,  to  celebrate  this  marriage.  This  tyrant  of  a  Don 
Rodrigo  .  .  .  ' 

4  Get  you  gone  !  '  quickly  interrupted  the  Doctor,  rais- 
ing  bis  eyebrows,  wrinkling  his  red  nose,  and  distorting 
his  mouth ,  '  get  you  gone  !  Why  do  you  come  here  to 
rack  my  brain  with  these  lies?     Talk  in  this  way  to  your 
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companions,  who  don't  know  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
don't  come  and  utter  them  to  a  gentleman  who  knovvs 
well  what  they  are  worth.  Go  away,  go  away;  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about;  I  don't  meddle  with 
boys;  I  don't  want  to  hear  talk  of  this  sort:  talk  in  the  air/ 

*  I  will  take  an  oath  .  .  / 

1  Get  you  gone,  I  teli  you  ;  what  do  I  care  for  your 
oaths  !  I  won't  enter  into  the  business  ;  I  wash  my  hands 
of  it/  And  he  began  rubbing  and  twirling  them  one  over 
the  other,  as  if  he  were  really  washing  them.  '  Learn 
how  to  speak;  and  don't  come  and  take  a  gentleman  thus 
by  surprise/ 

1  But  listen — but  listen,'  vainly  repeated  Renzo.  The 
Doctor,  fuming  ali  the  time,  pushed  him  towards  the  door, 
and,  on  reaching  it,  set  it  wide  open,  called  the  servant, 
and  said,  '  Be  quick  and  give  this  man  what  he  brought. 
I  want  nothing,  I  want  nothing.'  The  woman  had  never 
before  executed  a  similar  order  ali  the  time  she  had  been 
in  the  Doctor's  service;  but  it  was  pronounced  in  so  res- 
olute a  manner.  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  obey.  So, 
taking  the  four  poor  birds,  she  gave  them  to  Renzo,  with 
a  look  of  contemptuous  compassion,  which  seemed  to  say, 
'  you  must  indeed  have  made  a  grand  blunder.'  Renzo 
tried  to  be  ceremonious,  but  the  Doctor  was  inexorable;  and 
the  unhappy  wight,  astonished  and  bewildered,  and  more 
wrathful  than  ever,  was  compelled  to  take  back  the  restored 
victims,  and  return  to  the  country  to  relate  the  pleasing 
result  of  his  expedition  to  Agnese  and  Lucia. 

During  his  absence,  after  sorrowfully  changing  their 
nuptial  robes  for  the  humble  daily  dress,  they  had  set  them- 
selves  to  consult  anew,  Lucia  sobbing,  Agnese  sighing  mourn' 
fully,  from  time  to  time.  Whcn  Agnese  had  sumciently  en- 
larged  upon  the  great  efTects  they  might  hope  for  from  the 
Doctor's  advice,  Lucia  remarked,  that  they  ought  to  try 
every  method  likely  to  assist  them;  that  Father  Cristoforo 
was  a  man  not  only  to  advise,  but  also  to  render  more 
effectual  assistance,  where  it  concerned  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate;  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could 
let  him  know  what  had  happcned. 

1  It  would,  indeed/  replied  Agnese  ;  and  they  began  im- 
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mediatcly  to  contrive  together  some  pian  to  accomplish 
it;  since,  to  go  themselves  to  the  convent,  distant,  perhaps, 
two  miles,  was  an  undertaking  they  would  rather  not  risk 
tlwt  day;  and,  certainly,  no  one  with  any  judgment  would 
bave  advised  them  to  do  so.  While,  however,  they  were 
thus  engagcd  in  weighing  the  differenti  sides  of  the  question, 
they  heard  a  knock  at  the  door  ;  and  at  the  same  moment, 
a  low  but  distinct  Beo  Gratina.  Lucia,  wondering  who  it 
could  bc,  ran  to  open  it,  and  immcdiately,  inaking  a  low 
bow,  there  entered  a  lay  Capuchin  collector,  his  bag  hang- 
ing  over  his  lcft  shoulder,  and  the  mouth  of  it  twisted  and 
held  tight  in  his  two  hands,  over  his  breast.  '  Oh,  brother 
Galdino  !  '  exclaimed  the  two  women.  '  The  Lord  be  with 
you,'  said  the  friar  ;  '  I  bave  come  to  beg  for  the  nuts.' 

1  Go  and  fetch  the  nuts  for  the  Fathers,'  said  Agnese. 
Lucia  arose,  and  moved  towards  the  other  room  ;  but,  be- 
fore  eatering  it,  she  paused  behind  the  friar's  back,  who 
remained  standing  in  exactly  the  same  position;  and  put- 
ting  her  forc-finger  on  hcr  lips,  gave  her  mother  a  look 
demanding  secrecy,  in  which  werc  mingk-d  tcnderness,  sup- 
plication,   and   even  a   certain  air  of   authority. 

The  collector,  inquisitivcly  eying  Agnese  at  a  distance, 
said,  'And  this  wedding?  I  thought  it  was  to  bave  becn 
to-day  ;  but  I  notieed  a  stir  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  if  in- 
dicating  something  ncw.     W'hat  has  happened?' 

1  The  Signor  Curate  is  ili,  ano  we  are  obliged  to  post- 
pone  it,'  hastily  replied  Agnese.  Probably  the  answer 
might  have  been  very  different,  if  Lucia  had  not  given  her 
the  hint.  'And  how  does  the  collection  go  on?'  added 
she,  wishing  to  change  the  conversation. 

1  Badly,  good  woman,  badly.  They  are  ali  here/  And  so 
saying,  he  took  the  wallet  off  his  shoulders  and  tossed  it  up 
between  his  hands  into  the  air.  'They  are  ali  here;  and  to 
collect  this  mighty  abundance,  I  have  had  to  knock  at  ten 
doors.' 

'But  the  year  is  scarce,  brother  Galdino;  and  when  one 
has  co  struggle  for  bread,  one  measures  everything  ac- 
cording  to  the  scarcity.' 

'  And  what  must  we  do,  good  woman,  to  make  better  times 
return?     GNe  alms.    Don't  you  know  the  miracle  of  the 
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nuts  that  happened  many  years  ago  in  our  Convent  of 
Romagna  ?  ' 

1  No,  indeed  !  teli  me.' 

'Well,  you  must  know,  then,  that  in  our  convent,  there 
was  a  holy  Father,  whose  name  was  Father  Macario.  One 
day,  in  winter,  walking  along  a  narrow  path,  in  a  field  be- 
longing  to  one  of  our  benefactors — a  good  man  also — 
Father  Macario  saw  him  standing  near  a  large  walnut-tree, 
and  four  peasants,  with  axes  upraised,  about  to  fell  it,  having 
laid  bare  its  roots  to  the  sun.  "  What  are  you  doing  to 
this  poor  tree  ? "  asked  Father  Macario.  "  Why,  Father, 
it  has  borne  no  fruit  for  many  years,  so  now  I  will  make 
firing  of  it."  "  Leave  it,  leave  it,"  said  the  Father;  "  be 
assured  this  year  it  will  produce  more  fruit  than  leaves." 
The  benefactor,  knowìng  who  it  was  that  had  uttered 
these  words,  immediately  ordered  the  workmen  to  throw  the 
soil  upon  the  roots  again;  and  calling  to  the  Father,  who 
continued  his  walk,  said,  "  Father  Macario,  half  of  the  crop 
shall  be  for  the  convent."  The  report  of  the  prophecy 
spread,  and  every  one  flocked  to  see  the  tree.  Spring,  in 
very  truth,  brought  blossoms  without  number,  and  then  foU 
lowed  nuts — nuts  without  number.  The  good  benefactor 
had  not  the  happiness  of  gathering  them,  for  he  went  before 
the  harvest  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  charity.  But  the 
miracle  was,  in  consequence,  so  much  the  greater,  as  you 
will  hear.  This  worthy  man  left  behind  him  a  son  of 
very  different  character.  Well,  then,  at  the  time  of  gather- 
ing, the  collector  went  to  receive  the  moiety  belonging  to  the 
convent;  but  the  son  pretended  perfect  ignorance  of  the  mat- 
ter,  and  had  the  temerity  to  reply,  that  he  had  never  heard  that 
Capuchins  knew  how  to  gather  nuts.  What  do  you  think 
happened  then?  One  day,  (listen  to  this,)  the  knave  was 
entertaining  a  party  of  his  friends,  of  the  same  genus  as 
himself,  and  while  making  merry,  he  related  the  story  of  the 
walnuts,  and  ridiculed  the  friars.  His  jovial  friends  wished 
to  go  see  this  wonderful  heap  of  nuts,  and  he  conducted  them 
to  the  store  house.  But  listen  now;  he  opened  the  door, 
went  towards  the  corner  where  the  great  heap  had  been  laid, 
and  while  saying,  "  Look,"  he  looked  himself,  and  saw— 
what  do  you  think? — a  magnifìcent  heap  of  withered  wal- 
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nut-leav-.  |  This  was  a  letson  for  him  !  and  the  conventi 
instcad  of  being  a  loser  by  the  dcnied  alms,  gained  thcreby; 
for,  after  so  grcat  a  miracle,  the  contribution  of  nuts  in- 
crcased  to  such  a  degrec,  that  a  benefactor.  moved  with  pity 
for  the  poor  COUectOr,  macie  a  prescnt  to  the  convent  of  an 
.  to  assist  In  carrying  the  nuts  home.  And  so  mucli  oil 
was  macie,  that  ali  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  carne  and 
had  as  much  as  they  required;  for  \ve  are  like  the  sea, 
whlcfa    ri  |    water    from    ali    quarters.    and    returns    it 

to  be  agata  distributed  through  the  rivers.' 

moment   Lucia  returned,  ber  apron  so  laden   with 
nuts,  that  it  «ri  h  diiTiculty  she  could  man.'.    <•  it.  holding 

the  two  i        n  itretched  oot  al  arm's  length,  wbile  the 

friar  Caldino  lift  ed   the  sack  off  hil  shouì  and   putttng 

it  on  ti         wild,  th  f or  the  reception  of  the 

abundant   gift     A  t   glanced   tDWardl   Lucia   a   surpr: 

I    ropr  -    ber    p:  lv.it    Lucia    rc- 

tnrned  a  glance  irlifo  ned  t<        .  '  I  will  justify  myself.1 

The   friar  broli  rth  info  prai         pi      QOSti   vions,  promi- 

ses,  and  expressioni  of  gratitude,  and  rcplacing  1  /,  v.as 

about  to  depart  .  ucia,  rccalling  him,  said,  '  I  want  you 

to  do  me  a  kindi.  teli  Father  Cristoforo 

that  wc  carnotly  wish  to  speak  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  be 
so  good  ai  come  to  us  poor  people  quickly — dircctly  ;  for 
I  canno!  gO  to  the  church.' 

'  Is  this  ali?  It  shall  not  be  an  hour  before  Father 
Cristoforo  knows  your  wLh.' 

1 1  believe  you.' 

1  You  need  not  fcar.'  And  so  saying,  he  departed,  rather 
more  burdened  and  a  little  bettcr  satisfied  than  when  he 
entered  the  house. 

Let  no  one  think,  on  hearing  that  a  poor  girl  sent  to 
ask  with  such  confidence  for  Father  Cristoforo,  and  that 
the  collector  accepted  the  commission  without  wonder  and 
without  difficulty — let  no  one,  I  say,  suppose  that  this  Cristo- 
foro was  a  mean  friar — a  person  of  no  importance.  He  was, 
on  the  contrarr,  a  man  who  had  great  authority  among 
his  friends,  and  in  the  country  around  ;  but,  such  was  the 
condition  of  the  Capuchins,  that  nothing  appeared  to  them 
either  too  high  or  too  low.    To  minister  to  the  basest,  and 
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to  be  ministered  to  by  the  most  powerful;  to  enter  palaces 
or  hovels  with  the  same  deportment  of  humility  and  security; 
to  be  sometimes  in  the  same  house  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
a  person  without  whom  nothing  could  be  decided;  to  solicit 
alms  everywhere,  and  distribute  them  to  ali  those  who 
begged  at  the  convent: — a  Capuchin  was  accustomed  to 
ali  these.  Traversing  the  road,  he  was  equally  liable  to  meet 
a  noble  who  would  reverently  kiss  the  end  of  the  rope 
round  his  waist,  or  a  crowd  of  wicked  boys,  who,  pretend- 
ing  to  be  quarrelling  among  themselves,  would  fling  at  his 
beard  dirt  and  mire.  The  word  frate  was  pronounced  in  those 
days  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  again  with  the  bitterest 
contempt  ;  and  the  Capuchins,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
order,  were  the  objects  of  two  directly  opposite  sentiments, 
and  shared  two  directly  opposite  kinds  of  treatment;  because, 
possessing  no  property,  wearing  a  more  than  ordinarily  dis- 
tinctive  habit,  and  making  more  open  professions  of  humili- 
ation,  they  exposed  themselves  more  directly  to  the  vencr- 
ation,  or  the  contttmely,  which  these  circumstances  would 
excitc,  according  to  the  difìerent  tempers  and  difFerent 
opinions  of  men. 

As  soon  as  the  friar  had  lcft, — 'Ali  those  nuts  !  '  ex- 
claimed  Agnese:  '  and  in  such  a  year  too  !  ' 

'I  beg  pardon,  mother,'  replicd  Lucia:  '  but  if  we  had 
only  given  like  othcrs,  brother  Galdino  would  have  had 
to  go  about  no  one  knows  how  long,  before  his  wallet 
would  have  been  filled  ;  and  we  cannot  teli  whcn  fte  would 
have  returned  to  the  convent  ;  besides,  what  with  chatting 
here  and  there,  he  would  very  likely  have  forgotten  .  .  .' 

'Ah!  you  thought  wisely;  and,  after  ali,  charity  always 
brings  a  good  reward,'  said  Agnese,  who,  spite  of  her 
little  defects,  was  a  good  woman  ;  and  would  have  given 
everything  she  owned  for  this  only  daughter,  whom  she 
loved  with  the  tenderest  afTection. 

At  this  moment  Renzo  arrived,  and,  entering  with  an 
irritated  and  mortified  countenance,  threw  the  chickens  on 
the  table;  and  this  was  the  last  sad  vicissitude  the  poor 
crcatures  underwent  that  day. 

4  Fine  advice  you  gave  me  !  '  said  he  to  Agnese.  "  You 
sent  me  to  a  nicc  gentleman,  to  one  who  really  helps  the  un- 
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fortunate!'  And  he  began  imniediately  to  relate  his  re- 
ception at  the  Doctor's.  Poor  Agnese,  astonished  at  his 
ili  success,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  her  advice  had  been 
good,  and  that  Renzo  had  not  gone  about  the  business 
cleverly;  but  Lucia  interrupted  the  question,  by  an- 
nouncing  that  she  hoped  they  had  found  a  better  helper. 
Renzo  wclcomed  tlie  hope  as  most  people  do  who  are  in 
misfortune  and  perplexity.  '  But  if  the  Father,'  said  he, 
1  does  not  fìnd  us  a  remedy,  I  will  find  one  somehow  or 
other.'  The  women  recommended  peace,  patience,  and  prn- 
dence.  '  To-morrow,'  said  Lucia,  'Father  Cristoforo  will 
certainly  come,  and  you'll  see  he  will  find  some  help  that 
we  poor  people  can't  even  imi  :ine.' 

'I  hope  so,'  said  Renzo;  'but  in  any  case  T  will  get  re- 
dress,  or  find  some  one  to  get  it  for  me.  There  must  be 
justice  in  the  end,  even  in  this  world  !  ' 

In  such  melancholy  discourse,  ard  in  such  occurrences 
as  bave  been  described,  the  day  wore  away,  and  began  to 
decline. 

4  Good  night,'  said  Lucia,  sorrowfully,  to  Renzo,  who 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  lcave  her.  '  Good  night,' 
replied  he,  stili  more  mournfully. 

1  Some  saint  will  help  us,'  added  she.  *  Be  prudent,  and 
try  to  be  resigned."  Agnese  added  other  advice  of  the 
same  kind,  and  the  bridegroom  went  away  with  iury  in  his 
heart,  repeating  ali  tne  while  those  stranie  words,  'There 
must  be  justice  at  last,  even  in  this  world!'  So  true  is  it 
that  a  man  overwhelmed  with  great  sorrows  knows  not 
what  he  is  saying. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  sun  had  scarcely  risen  above  the  horizon,  when 
Father  Cristoforo  left  the  convent  of  Pescarenico, 
and  proceeded  towards  the  cottage  where  he  was  ex- 
pected.  Pescarenico  is  a  little  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adda,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  of  the  lake,  a  few  paces 
below  the  bridge  ;  a  group  of  houses,  inhabited  for  the  most 
part  by  fishermen,  and  adorned  here  and  there  with  nets 
hung  out  to  dry.  The  convent  was  situated  (and  the  building 
stili  remains)  outside  the  town,  facing  the  entrance,  on  the 
road  that  leads  from  Lecco  to  Bergamo.  The  sky  was  serene, 
and  as  the  sun  gradually  emerged  from  behind  the  mountain, 
the  light  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  opposite  range, 
spreading  itself  rapidly  over  the  steeps  and  through  the 
valleys;  while  a  soft  autumnal  breeze,  shaking  from  the 
boughs  the  withered  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  carried  them 
away  to  fall  at  some  distance  from  the  tree.  In  the  vinc- 
yards  on  either  hand,  the  red  leaves  of  various  shades 
glittered  on  the  stili  festooned  branches  ;  and  the  newly  made 
nets  appeared  dark  and  distinct  among  the  fields  of  white 
stubble  sparkling  in  the  dew.  The  scene  was  bright;  but  the 
occasionai  sight  of  a  human  figure  moving  therein  dispelied 
the  cheerful  thoughts  which  the  scene  was  calculated  to 
inspire.  At  every  step  one  met  with  pale  and  emaciated 
beggars,  either  grown  old  in  the  business,  or  reduced  by  the 
necessity  of  the  times  to  ask  alms.  They  looked  piteously 
at  Father  Cristoforo  as  they  silently  passed  him  ;  and  al- 
though,  as  a  Capuchin  never  had  any  money,  they  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  him,  yet  they  gave  him  a  bow  of  grati- 
tude  for  the  alms  which  they  had  received,  or  were  going 
to  solicit,  at  the  convent.  The  sight  of  the  labourers  scattered 
over  the  fields  had  in  it  something  stili  more  mournful. 
Some  were  sowing  seed,  but  niggardly  and  unwillingly,  like 
a  man  who  risks  something  he  highly  prizes:  others  could 
with  difficulty  use  the  spade,  and  wearily  overturned  the 
sods.     The  half-starved  child.  holding  by  a  cord  the  thin 
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megere  cow,  and  looking  narrowly  around,  hastily  stoopcd  to 
stcal  from  it  some  herb  as  food  for  the  familv,  whiefa  hunger 
iit  tfaem  could  be  used  to  sustain  life.  Such  sights 
as  these  at  every  step  increased  the  sadness  of  the  friar, 
who  even  now  had  a  presentiment  in  bis  heart  that  he  was 
ng  to  bear  of  some  misiortune. 

'ut  why  did  he  take  so  mudi   thought   for  Lucia?     And 

why,   at   the   first   intimation   of  hcr   wish,  did   he  attend  to 

it  so  diligenti}-,  as  it   it  were  a  cali   from  the  Father   Pro- 

vincial  ?     And  who  WZS  this  Father  Cristoforo? — It  will  be 

to  answer  ali  these  inquiries, 

Father  Cristoforo  of  *  *  *  a  man  nearcr  sixty  than 

fifty  rears  of  ago.     ìlis  shaven  head,  circled  with  a  narrow 

line  of  hair,  like  a  crown,  accon  i  the  fashion  of  the 

puchifl    tonsure,    was    r  from    time   to    timc    with    a 

ment   that    betrayed    c'         hat   of   disdain   and    dis- 
io, and   then   quickly   sank   agata  in   thoughts  of   |< 
and    humility.      Ilis    lon.  ird,    covering    his 

cheeks   and   chin,   contrasted    markedly    with   the    prominent 
tures  of  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  to  which  a  long  and 
habitual  abstinenc         I  rat  li'  en  an  air  of  gravity,  than 

ced    the   naturai    expre^sion.      Ilis    sunken    CyC8,    usually 
D  the  BOmetimi  htened  up  with  a  momen- 

tary  fire.  like  two  spir itoci  horses,  under  the  band  of  a  driver 
whom  they  know  by  experience  they  cannot  overcome;  yet 
occasionali)'  they  Indulge  in  a  few  gambolf  and  prancings, 
for  which  they  are  quickly  repaid  by  a  smart  jerk  of 
the  bit. 

ìther  Cristoforo  had  not  always  been  thus:  nor  had  he 
alwaya  been  Cristoforo:  his  baptismal  name  wras  Ludovico. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  *  *  *,  (these  asterisks 
are  ali  inserted  by  the  circumspection  of  our  anonymous 
author,)  who,  in  his  latter  years,  being  considerably  wealthy, 
and  having  only  one  son,  had  given  up  trade,  and  retired 
as  an  independent  gentleman. 

In  his  new  state  of  idleness  he  began  to  entertain  a  great 
contempt  for  the  time  he  had  spent  in  making  money,  and 
being  useful  in  the  world.  Full  of  this  fancy,  he  used  every 
endeavour  to  make  others  forget  that  he  had  been  a  mer- 
chant ;  in  f act,  he  wished  to  forget  it  himself.    But  the  -svare- 
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house,  the  bales,  the  journal,  the  measure,  were  for  ever 
intruding  upon  his  mind,  like  the  shade  of  Banquo  to  Mac- 
beth,  even  amidst  the  honours  of  the  table  and  the  smiles 
of  flatterers.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  care  of  these 
poor  mortals  to  avoid  every  word  that  might  appear  like  an 
allusion  to  the  former  condition  of  their  patron.  One  day, 
to  mention  a  single  instance,  towards  the  end  of  dinner,  in 
the  moment  of  liveliest  and  most  unrestrained  festivity,  when 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  merriest,  the  com- 
pany who  emptied  the  table,  or  the  host  who  filled  it,  he 
was  rallying  with  friendly  superiority  one  of  his  guests,  the 
most  prodigious  eater  in  the  world.  He,  meaning  to  return 
the  joke,  with  the  frankness  of  a  child,  and  without  the  least 
shade  of  malice,  replied,  '  Ah,  Tm  listening  like  a  merchant.'1 
The  poor  offender  was  at  once  conscious  of  the  unfortunate 
word  that  had  escaped  his  lips  ;  he  cast  a  diffident  glance 
towards  his  patron's  clouded  face,  and  each  would  gladly 
have  resumed  his  former  exprcssion  ;  but  it  was  impossible. 
The  other  guests  occupied  themselves,  each  in  his  own  mind, 
in  devising  some  pian  of  remedying  the  mistake,  and  making 
a  diversion  ;  but  the  silence  thus  occasioned  only  made  the 
error  more  apparent.  Each  individuai  endeavoured  to  avoid 
meeting  his  companion's  eye;  each  felt  that  ali  were  occupied 
in  the  thought  they  wished  to  conceal.  Cheerfulness  and 
sociability  had  fled  for  that  day,  and  the  poor  man,  not  so 
rnuch  imprudent  as  unfortunate,  ne  ver  again  received  an 
invitation.  In  this  manner,  Ludovico's  father  passed  his 
latter  years,  continually  subject  to  annoyances,  and  perpetu- 
ally  in  dread  of  being  despised  ;  never  reflecting  that  it  was 
no  more  contemptuous  to  sell  than  to  buy,  and  that  the 
business  of  which  he  was  now  so  much  ashamed,  had  been 
carried  on  for  many  years  before  the  public  without  regret. 
He  gave  his  son  an  expensive  education,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  times,  and  as  far  as  he  was  permitted  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  ;  he  procured  him  mas- 
ters  in  the  different  branches  of  literature  and  in  exercises 
of  horsemanship,  and  at  last  died,  leaving  the  youth  heir 
to   a    large   fortune.      Ludovico   had    acquired   gentlemanly 

1  '  Io  faccio  orecchie  da  mercante.'  A  proverbiai  expression,  meaning. 
'  I  pav  no  attention  to  you,'  which  quite  loses  its  point  when  translatea 
into  English. 
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habits  and  feelings,  and  the  flatterers  by  whom  he  had  been 
surrounded  had  accustomed  him  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  rcspect.  But  when  he  endeavoured  to  mix  with  the 
first  raen  of  the  city,  he  met  with  very  differcnt  treatment 
to  what  he  haH  bcen  accustomed  to,  and  he  began  to  perceive 
that,  if  he  would  be  admitted  into  their  society,  as  he  desired, 
he  must  learn,  in  a  ncvv  school,  to  be  patient  and  submissive, 
ami  every  moment  to  be  looked  down  upon  and  despised. 

Such  a  mode  of  lite  accorded  neither  with  the  education 
of  Ludovico,  nor  with  his  disposinoti,  and  he  withdrew  frora 
it.  highly  plqued  Stili  he  abscnted  himself  unwillingly  ;  it 
appeared  to  him  that  thesc  ought  really  to  have  been  his 
companions,  only  he  wanted  them  to  be  a  little  more  trac- 
table.  With  this  mixture  of  dislikc  and  inclination,  not  being 
able  to  make  them  his  familiar  associates,  yet  wishing  in 
some  way  to  be  connected  with  them,  he  endeavoured  to 
rivai  them  in  show  and  magnificence,  thus  purchasing  for 
himself  enmity,  jealousy,  a:id  ridicale.  His  disposinoti,  open 
and  at  the  sanie  time  violcnt,  had  occasionally  engaged  him 
in  more  serious  contentions.  He  had  a  naturai  and  sincere 
horror  of  fraud  and  opprcssion — a  horror  rendered  stili  more 
vivid  by  the  rank  of  those  whom  he  saw  daily  committing 
them — exactlv  the  pcr^jns  he  hated.  To  appease  or  to  excite 
ali  these  passions  at  once,  he  readily  took  the  part  of  the 
weak  and  oppressed,  assumed  the  office  of  arbitrator,  and 
intermcddlitig  in  one  dispute,  drew  himself  into  others ;  so 
that  by  degrees  he  cstablished  his  character  as  a  protector 
of  the  oppressed,  and  a  vindicator  of  injuries.  The  employ- 
ment,  however,  was  troublesome  ;  anu  it  need  not  be  asked 
whether  poor  Ludovico  met  with  enemies,  untoward  acci- 
dents,  and  vexations  of  spirit.  Besides  the  external  war  he 
had  to  maintain,  he  was  continually  harassed  by  internai 
strifes;  for,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  undertakings,  (not  to 
speak  of  such  as  never  were  carried  out,)  he  was  often 
obliged  to  make  use  of  subterfuges,  and  have  recourse  to 
violence  which  his  conscience  could  not  approve.  He  was 
compelled  to  keep  around  him  a  great  number  of  bravoes; 
and,  as  much  for  his  own  security  as  to  ensure  vigorous 
assistance,  he  had  to  choose  the  most  daring,  or,  in  other 
werds,  the  most  unprincipled,  and  thus  to  live  with  villains 
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for  the  sake  of  justice.  Yet  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
either  discouraged  by  ili  success,  or  disquieted  by  imminent 
danger,  wearied  by  a  state  of  Constant  defence,  disgusted 
with  his  companions,  and  in  apprehension  of  dissipating  his 
property,  which  was  daily  dravvn  upon  largely,  either  in  a 
good  cause  or  in  support  of  his  bold  enterprises, — more  than 
once  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  turn  friar;  for  in  these  times, 
this  was  the  commonest  way  of  escaping  difficulties.  This 
idea  would  probably  have  been  only  a  fancy  ali  his  life,  had 
it  not  been  changed  to  a  resolution  by  a  more  serious  and 
terrible  accident  than  he  had  yet  met  with. 

He  was  walking  one  day  along  the  streets,  in  company 
with  a  former  shopkeeper,  whom  his  father  had  raised  to 
the  office  of  steward,  and  was  followed  by  two  bravoes.  The 
steward,  whose  name  was  Cristoforo,  was  about  fìfty  years 
old,  devoted  from  childhood  to  his  master,  whom  he  had 
known  from  his  birth,  and  by  whose  wages  and  liberality 
he  was  himself  supported,  with  his  wife  and  eight  children. 
Ludovico  perceived  a  gentleman  at  a  distance,  an  arrogant 
and  overbearing  man,  whom  he  had  ncver  spoken  to  in  his 
life,  but  his  cordial  enemy,  to  whom  Ludovico  heartily  re- 
turned  the  hatred;  for  it  is  a  singular  advantage  of  this 
world,  that  men  may  hate  and  be  hated  without  knowing  each 
other.  The  Signor,  followed  by  four  bravoes,  advanced 
haughtily  with  a  proud  step,  his  head  raised,  and  his  mouth 
espressive  of  insolence  and  contempt.  They  both  walked 
next  to  the  wall,  which  (be  it  observed)  was  on  Ludovico's 
right  hand;  and  this,  according  to  custom,  gave  him  the  right 
(how  far  people  will  go  to  pursue  the  right  of  a  case!)  of 
not  moving  from  the  said  wall  to  give  place  to  any  one,  to 
which  custom  at  that  time,  great  importance  was  attached. 
The  Signor,  on  the  contrary,  in  virtue  of  another  custom, 
held  that  this  right  ought  to  be  conceded  to  him  in  consid- 
eration  of  his  rank,  and  that  it  was  Ludovico's  part  to  give 
way.  So  that  in  this,  as  it  happens  in  many  other  cases,  two 
opposing  customs  clashed,  the  question  of  which  was  to  have 
the  preference  remaining  undecided,  thus  giving  occasions 
of  dispute,  whenever  one  hard  head  chanced  to  come  in 
contact  with  another  of  the  same  nature.  The  foes  ap- 
proached  each  other,  both  dose  to  the  wall,  like  two  walking 
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figures  in  bas-relief,  and  on  finding  themsclvcs  face  to  face, 
the  Signor,  cyeing  Ludovico  with  a  haughty  air  and  im- 
perious  frown,  said,  in  a  corresponding  tone  of  voice,  '  Go 
to  the  outside.' 

4  Vou  go  yourself,'  replied  Ludovico;  '  the  path  is  mine.' 
'  With  mcn  of  your  rank  the  patii  is  always  mine.1 
4  Yes,  il  the  arrogance  of  rnen  of  your  rank  were  a  law  for 
mcn  of  mine' 

The  two  trains  of  attendants  stood  stili,  each  behind  its 
leader,  fiercely  regardincr  cach  other  with  their  hands  on 
their    (Uggeri    prepj  for    battio,    while    the    passers-by 

stoppcd  on   their   way   and  withdrew    into   the   road.   placing 

tnemtelvei  al  a  distànce  to  observe  the  fatue;  the  prcscnce 
of  thesc  speetators  continually  aniniating  the  punctilio  of 
the  disputants. 

'To  the  outside,  vile  mechanic  !  Of  111  quickly  teach  you 
the  civility  you  owe  a  gentleman.' 

'  Vou  lie  :   I   ani  not   vile.' 

4  Vou  lie,  il  you  say  I  1:  This  reply  was  pragmatical. 
4And  il  you  were  a  gentleman,  as  I  ani.'  added  the  Signor, 
4  I  would  prove  with  the  sword  that  you  are  the  liar.' 

i'hat  is  a  eapital  pretext  for  dispensine  with  the  trouble 
<>i  inaintaining  the  insolence  of  your  words  by  your  deeds.' 

'  l'hrow  this  rascal  in  the  mud,'  said  the  Signor,  turning 
to  his  followers. 

'  We  shall  see,'  said  Ludovico,  iinmediately  retiring  a  step, 

1  laving  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

4  Rash  man  !  '  cried  the  other,  drawing  his  own,  '  I  will 
break  this  when  it  is  stained  with  your  vile  blood.' 

At  these  words  they  flew  upon  one  another,  the  attendants 
of  the  two  parties  fighting  in  defence  of  their  masters.  The 
combat  was  unequal,  both  in  number,  and  because  Ludovico 
aimed  rather  at  parrying  the  blows  of,  and  disarming  his 
enemy  than  killing  him,  while  the  Signor  was  resolved  upon 
his  fce's  death  at  any  cost.  Ludovico  had  already  received 
a  blcw  from  the  dagger  of  one  of  the  bravoes  in  his  left 
arm,  and  a  slight  wound  on  his  cheek,  and  his  principal 
enemy  was  pressing  on  to  make  an  end  of  him,  when  Cristo- 
foro, seeing  his  master  in  extreme  perii,  went  behind  the 
Signor  with  his  dagger,  who,  turning  ali  his  fury  upon  his 
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new  enemy,  ran  him  through  with  his  sword.  At  this  sight 
Ludovico,  as  if  beside  himself,  buried  his  own  in  the  body 
of  his  provoker,  and  laid  him  at  his  feet,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  as  the  unfortunate  Cristoforo.  The  followers  of 
the  Signor,  seeing  him  on  the  ground,  immediately  betook 
themselves  to  flight:  those  of  Ludovico,  wounded  and  beaten, 
having  no  longer  any  one  to  fight  with,  and  not  wishing  to 
be  mingled  in  the  rapidly  increasing  multitude,  fled  the  other 
way,  and  Ludovico  was  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
with  these  two  ill-fated  companions  lying  at  his  feet. 

'  What's  the  matter? — There's  one, — There  are  two. — 
They  have  pierced  his  body. — Who  has  been  murdered? — 
That  tyrant. — Oh,  Holy  Mary,  what  a  confusioni — Seek, 
and  you  shall  find. — One  moment  pays  ali. — So  he  is  gone  ! — 
What  a  blow  ! — It  must  be  a  serious  affair. — And  this  other 
poor  fellow  ! — Mercy  !  what  a  sight  ! — Save  him,  save  him  ! — 
It  will  go  hard  with  him  too. — See  hovv  he  is  mangled  !  he  is 
covered  with  blood. — Escape,  poor  fellow,  escape  ! — Take 
care  you  are  not  caught.' 

These  words  predominating  over  the  confused  tumult  of 
the  crowd,  expressed  their  prevailing  opinion,  while  assist- 
ance  accompanied  the  advice.  The  scene  had  taken  place 
near  a  Capuchin  convent,  an  asylum  in  those  days,  as  every 
one  knows,  impenetrable  to  bailifis  and  ali  that  compilation 
of  persons  and  things  which  went  by  the  name  of  justice. 
The  wounded  and  almost  senseless  murderer  was  conducted, 
or  rather  carried  by  the  crowd,  and  delivered  to  the  monks 
with  the  recommendation,  '  He  is  a  worthy  man  who  has 
made  a  proud  tyrant  cold;  he  was  provoked  to  it,  and  did 
it  in  his  own  defence.' 

Ludovico  had  never  before  shed  blood,  and  although  homi- 
cide  was  in  those  times  so  common  that  every  one  was 
accustomed  to  hear  of  and  witncss  it,  yet  the  impression 
made  on  his  mind  by  the  sight  of  one  man  murdered  for 
him,  and  another  by  him,  was  new  and  indescribable  ; — a  dis- 
closure  of  sentiments  before  unknown.  The  fall  of  his 
enemy,  the  sudden  alteration  of  the  features,  passing  in  a 
moment  from  a  threntening  and  furious  expression  to  the 
caini  and  solemn  stillness  of  death,  was  a  sight  that  in- 
stantly   changed    the   feelings   of   the   murderer.     He   was 
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dragged  to  the  convcnt  almost  without  knowing  where  he 
was,  or  what  they  wcrc  doing  to  him  ;  and  when  his  memory 
returncd,  he  found  himself  on  a  bed  in  the  infinnary,  at- 
tended  by  a  surgeon-friar,  (  for  the  Capuchins  generally  had 
onc  in  each  convcnt.)  who  was  appi  vini;  lini  and  banda 
tO  the  tuo  wOttndl  he  had  rer  in  the  contcst.    A  father, 

whose  special  office  it  was  to  attorni  DpOO  the  dying,  and  who 

!    frcqucntly   been  called   upon    to  exercisc   his  duties   in 
the  Street,   was  quickly   sinnmoned  to  the  place   of  combat. 
Ile   returncd   a    few    minutes   afterwards,   and   cntcring   the 
intìrmary,  IppTOAched  the  bed  where  Ludovico  lay.     '  Coin- 
ourscl:  1  he,  'he  hai  il  K.ist  died  ealmly,  and  has 

ch&rged  me  to  ask  your  ptrdoil,  and  to  convey  his  to  you.' 
'Illese  words   arouscd  ».   and    awakcned   more 

vividlv  and  distinctly  the  feeling!  which  confusedlv  crowded 
npOO  his  mind;  sorrow  for  liis  friend,  constcrnatiun  and  re- 

rsc   for  the  blow  that  had  cseaped  li i s  hand,  and  at  the 
same  timc  a  bitterly  painful  i  ioli  for  the  man  he  had 

slain.      'And    the    other?'  \y    demanded    he    of   the 

friar. 

'The  other  had  expired  when  I  arrived/ 

In  the  mean  whilc,  the  gates  and  preeinets  of  the  convent 
swarmed  fritta  idle  and  inquisiti  boi  on  the  arrivai 

of  a  body  of  constables,  they  di  1  the  crowd,  and  placed 

thcmselvcs  in  ambush  at  a  short  dibtancc  from  the  doors, 
so  that  none  might  go  out  unobscrved.  A  brother  of  the 
deceascd,  however,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  cou9Ìn9  and 
an  aged  uncle,  carne,  armed  cap-à-pié,  with  a  powerful  retinue 
of  bravoes,  and  began  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  convent, 
Wfttcfaing  with  lookl  and  gestures  of  threatening  contempt 
the  idle  by-standers.  who  did  not  dare  say,  He  is  out  of 
your  reach,  though  they  had  it  writtcn  on  their  faecs. 

As  soon  as  Ludovico  could  collect  his  scattered  thoughts, 
he  asked  for  a  Father  Confessor,  and  begged  that  he  would 
seek  the  widow  of  Cristoforo,  ask  forgivcne99  in  his  name 
for  his  having  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  her  desolation, 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  her  that  he  would  undertake 
to  provide  for  her  destitute  family.  In  reflecting  on  his 
own  condition,  the  wish  to  become  a  friar,  which  he  had 
often  before  revolved  in  his  mind,  revived  with  doublé  force 
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and  earnestness;  it  seemed  as  if  God  himself,  by  bringing 
him  to  a  convent  just  at  this  juncture,  had  put  it  in  his 
way,  and  given  him  a  sign  of  His  will,  and  his  resolution 
was  taken.  He  therefore  called  the  guardian,  and  told  him 
of  his  intention.  The  superior  replied,  that  he  must  beware 
of  forming  precipitate  resolutions,  but  that  if,  on  consider- 
ation,  he  persistei  in  his  desire  he  would  not  be  refused.  He 
then  sent  for  a  notary,  and  made  an  assignment  of  the  whole 
of  his  property  (which  was  no  insignirìcant  amount)  to 
the  family  of  Cristoforo,  a  certain  sum  to  the  widow, 
as  if  it  were  an  entailed  dowry,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
children. 

The  resolution  of  Ludovico  carne  very  apropos  for  his 
hosts,  who  were  in  a  sad  dilemma  on  his  account.  To  scnd 
him  away  from  the  convent,  and  thus  expose  him  to  justice, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  was  a  course 
on  which  they  would  not  for  a  moment  bestow  a  thought. 
It  would  have  been  to  give  up  their  proper  privileges,  dis- 
grace  the  convent  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  draw  upon  them- 
selves  the  animadversion  of  ali  the  Capuchins  in  the  universe 
for  suffering  their  common  rights  to  be  infringed  upon,  and 
arouse  ali  the  ecclesiastical  authoritics,  who  at  that  time 
considered  themselves  the  lavvful  guardiani  of  these  rights. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  kindred  of  the  slain,  powerful  them- 
selves, and  strong  in  adherents,  were  prcpared  to  take  ven- 
geance, and  denounced  as  their  enemy  any  one  who  should 
put  an  obstacle  in  their  way.  The  hi^tory  doe9  not  teli  us 
that  much  grief  was  felt  for  the  loss  of  the  deceased,  nor 
even  that  a  single  tear  was  shed  over  him  by  any  of  his  re- 
lations:  it  merely  says  that  they  were  ali  on  fire  to  have  the 
murderer,  dead  or  living,  in  their  power.  But  Ludovico's 
assuming  the  habit  of  a  Capuchin  settled  ali  these  dimculties; 
he  made  atonement  in  a  manner,  imposed  a  penance  on 
himself,  tacitly  confessed  himself  in  fault,  and  withdrew 
from  the  contest;  he  was,  in  fact,  an  enemy  laying  down 
his  arms.  The  relatives  of  the  dead  could  also,  if  they 
pleased,  believe  and  make  it  their  boast  that  he  had  turned 
friar  in  despair,  and  through  dread  of  their  vengeance. 
But  in  any  case,  to  oblige  a  man  to  relinquish  his  property, 
shave  his  head,  and  walk  barefoot,  to  sleep  on  Straw,  and 
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to  live  upon  alms,  was  surely  a  punishment  fully  equivalent 
to  the  most  heinous  ofì'ence. 

The  Superior  presented  himself  with  an  easy  humility  ta 
the  brother  of  the  deceascd,  and  after  a  thousand  protesta- 
tions  of  respect  for  his  most  illustrious  house,  and  of  desire 
to  comply  with  his  wishes  as  far  as  was  possible,  he  spoke 
of  Ludovico's  pcnitcnce,  and  the  determinatici]  he  had  made, 
politcly  inaking  it  appear  that  his  family  ought  to  be  there- 
with  satisfied.  and  insinuatine,  yet  more  courteously,  and  with 
stili  grcater  dexterity,  that  whether  he  were  pleased  or  not, 
so  it  would  be.  The  brother  fell  into  a  rage,  which  the  (  a- 
puchin  paticutly  allowed  tO  evaporate,  occasionally  remark- 
ing  that  he  had  too  just  cause  of  sorrow.  The  Signor  also 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  in  any  case  his  family  had  it  in 
their  power  to  en force  satisfaction,  to  which  the  Capuchin, 
whatever  he  might  think,  did  not  say  no;  and  finally  he 
asked,  or  rather  required  as  a  condition,  that  the  murderer 
of  his  brother  should  immediately  quit  the  city.  The  Ca- 
puchin, who  had  already  determined  upon  such  a  course, 
replied  that  it  should  be  as  he  wiTied,  leaving  the  nobleman 
to  believe,  it  he  chose,  that  his  compliance  was  an  act  of 
obedience:  and  tlius  the  matter  concluded  to  the  satisfaction 
of  ali  parties.  The  family  were  released  from  their  obhga- 
tion  ;  the  friars  had  rescucd  a  fellow-creature,  and  secured 
their  own  privileges,  without  making  themselves  enemies; 
the  dilettanti  in  chivalry  gladly  saw  the  affair  terminated 
in  so  laudable  a  manner  ;  the  populace  rejoiced  at  a  worthy 
man's  escaping  from  danger,  and  at  the  same  time  marvelled 
at  his  conversion  ;  finally,  and  above  ali,  in  the  midst  of  his 
sorrow,  it  was  a  consolation  to  poor  Ludovico  himself,  to 
enter  upon  a  life  of  expiation,  and  devote  himself  to  services, 
which,  though  they  could  not  remedy,  might  at  least  make 
some  atonement,  for  his  unhappy  deed,  and  alleviate  the  in- 
tolerable  pangs  of  remorse.  The  idea  that  his  resolution 
might  be  attributed  to  fear  pained  him  for  a  moment,  but 
he  quickly  consoled  himself  by  the  remembrance  that  even 
this  unjust  imputation  would  be  a  punishment  for  him,  and 
a  means  of  expiation.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Ludovico 
took  the  monastic  habit,  and  being  required,  according  to 
custom,  to  change  his  name,  he  chose  one  that  would  con- 
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tinually  remind  him  of  the  fault  he  had  to  atone  for — the 
name  of  friar  Cristoforo. 

Scarcely  was  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  religious  habit 
completed,  when  the  guardian  told  him  that  he  must  keep 
his  novitiate  at  *  *  *,  sixty  miles  distant,  and  that  he  must 
leave  the  next  day.  The  novice  bowed  respectfully,  and 
requested  a  favour  of  him.  '  Allow  me,  Father/  said  he, 
'before  I  quit  the  city  where  I  have  shed  the  blood  of  a 
fellow-creature,  and  leave  a  family  justly  offended  with 
me,  to  make  what  satisf action  I  can  by  at  least  confessing 
my  sorrow,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased,  and  so  removing,  please  God,  the  enmity  he  feels 
towards  me/  The  guardian,  thinking  that  such  an  act, 
besides  being  good  in  itself,  would  also  serve  stili  more  to 
reconcile  the  family  to  the  convent,  instantly  repaired  to  the 
offended  Signor's  house,  and  communicated  to  him  Friar 
Cristoforo's  request.  The  Signor,  greatly  surprised  at  so 
unexpected  a  proposai,  felt  a  rising  of  anger,  mingled  per- 
haps  with  complacency,  and  after  thinking  a  moment, 
1  Let  him  come  to-morrow,'  said  he,  mentioning  the  hour, 
and  the  Superior  returned  to  the  monastery  to  acquaint  the 
novice  with  the  desired  permission. 

The  gentleman  soon  remembered  that  the  more  solemn 
and  notorious  the  submission  was,  the  more  his  infiuence 
and  importance  would  be  increased  among  his  friends  and 
the  public;  and  it  would  also,  (to  use  a  fashionable  modem 
expression,)  make  a  fine  page  in  the  history  of  the  family. 
He  therefore  hastily  sent  to  inform  ali  his  relatives,  that 
the  next  day  at  noon  they  must  hold  themselves  engaged  to 
come  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  common  satis- 
faction.  At  midday  the  palace  swarmed  with  the  nobility 
of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age;  occasioning  a  confused 
intermingling  of  large  cloaks,  lofty  plumes,  and  pendent 
jewels;  a  vibrating  movement  of  stiffened  and  curled  rib- 
bons,  an  impeded  trailing  of  embroidered  trains.  The  ante- 
rooms,  court-yards,  and  the  roads  overflowed  with  servants, 
pages,  bravoes,  and  inquisitive  gazers.  On  seeing  ali  this 
preparation,  Friar  Cristoforo  guessed  the  motive,  and  felt 
a  momentary  perturbation  ;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself, 
and  said: — *  Be  it  so;  I  committed  the  murder  publicly,  in 
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the  presence  of  many  of  his  cnemics  ;  that  was  an  in  jury; 
this  is  rcparation.' — So,  with  the  Father,  his  companion,  at 
his  side,  and  his  cycs  bent  on  the  ground,  he  passed  the 
threshold,  traversed  the  court-yard  among  a  crowd  who  eyed 
him  with  very  unccremonious  curiosity,  ascended  the  stairs, 
■ad  in  the  midst  of  another  crowd  of  nobles,  who  gave 
way  at  liis  approach,  was  ushered,  with  a  thousand  eyes 
upon  him,  imo  the  presence  of  the  master  of  the  mansion, 
who,  surrounded  by  his  nearcst  relativcs,  stood  in  the 
tre  of  the  roOffl  with  a  downeast  look,  grasping  in  his 
left  band  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  while  with  the  right  he  folded 
the  collar  of  his  cloak  over  his  breast. 

Therc  is  sometimes  in  the  face  and  behaviour  of  a  per- 
son  so  direct  in  expression,  such  an  elTusion,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  interna]  lotti,  that  in  a  crowd  of  spectators  there  will 
be  but  one  judgment  and  opinion  of  him.  So  was  it  with 
Friar  Cristoforo;  hi-  face  and  behaviour  plainlv  expressed 
to  the  by-standers  that  he  had  not  become  a  friar,  nor  sub- 
mitted  to  that  humiliation,  from  the  fear  of  man;  and  the 
discovery  immediately  conciliatcd  ali  hearts.  On  perceiv- 
ing  the  ofTended  Signor,  he  quickened  his  steps,  fell  on  his 
knees  at  liis  feet,  crossed  his  hands  on  his  breas*,  and 
bending  his  shaved  head,  said,  '  I  ani  the  murderer  of  your 
brother.  God  knows  DOW  gladly  I  would  restore  him  to  you 
at  the  price  of  my  own  blood,  but  it  cannot  be  :  I  can  only 
make  inefficacious  and  tardy  excuses,  and  implore  you  to 
accept  them  for  God's  sake.'  AH  eyes  were  immovably 
fixed  upon  the  novice  and  the  illustrious  personage  he 
was  addressing  ;  ali  ears  were  attentively  listening;  and  when 
Friar  Cristoforo  ceased,  there  was  a  murmur  of  compas- 
sion  and  respect  throughout  the  room.  The  gentleman,  who 
stood  in  an  attitude  of  forced  condescension  and  restrained 
anger,  was  much  moved  at  these  words,  and  bending 
towards  the  supplicant,  '  Rise,'  said  he,  in  an  altered 
tone.  '  The  offence — the  act  certainly — but  the  habit  you 
bear — not  only  so,  but  also  yourself — Rise,  Father — My 
brother — I  cannot  deny  it — was  a  cavalier — was  rather  a 
—precipitate  man — rather  hasty.  But  ali  happens  by  God's 
appointment.  Speak  of  it  no  more  .  .  .  But,  Father, 
you  must  not  remaki  in  this  posture.'    And  taking  him  by 
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the  arm,  he  compelled  him  to  rise.  The  friar,  standing 
with  his  head  bowed,  and  his  eyes  fixed  cn  the  ground, 
replied,  'I  may  hope  then  that  I  have  your  forgiveness? 
And  if  I  obtain  it  from  you,  from  whom  may  I  not  hope 
it?  Oh!  if  I  might  hear  from  your  lips  that  one  word — 
pardon  !  ' 

'  Pardon  !  '  said  the  gentleman.  '  You  no  longer  need  it 
But  since  you  desire  it,  certainly  .  .  .  certainly,  I  pardon 
you  with  my  whole  heart,  and  ali  .  .  .' 

'Ali!  ali!  '  exclaimed  the  by-standers,  with  one  voice.  The 
countenance  of  the  friar  expanded  with  grateful  Joy,  under 
which,  however,  might  be  traced  an  humble  and  deep  com- 
punction  for  the  evil  which  the  forgiveness  of  men  could 
not  repair.  The  gentleman,  overcome  by  this  deportment, 
and  urged  forward  by  the  general  feeling,  threw  his  arms 
round  Cristoforo's  neck,  and  gave  and  received  the  kiss 
of  peace. 

1  Bravo  !  well  done  !  '  burst  forth  from  ali  parts  of  the 
room  :  there  wa9  a  general  movement,  and  ali  gathered  round 
the  friar.  Servants  immediately  entered,  bringing  abund- 
ance  of  refreshment.  The  Signor,  again  addressing  Cristo- 
foro, who  was  preparing  to  retire,  said,  '  Father,  let  me  give 
you  some  of  these  trifles;  afford  me  this  proof  of  your 
friendship;  '  and  was  on  the  point  of  helping  him  before  any 
of  the  others;  but  he,  drawing  back  with  a  kind  of  friendly 
resistance,  'These  things,'  said  he,  'are  no  longer  for  me; 
but  God  forbid  that  I  should  refuse  your  gifts.  I  ani  about 
to  start  on  my  journey!  allow  me  to  takc  a  loaf  of  bread, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  say  I  have  shared  your  charity, 
eaten  of  your  bread,  and  received  a  token  of  your  forgive- 
ness/ The  nobleman,  much  arTected,  ordered  it  to  be 
brought,  and  shortly  a  waiter  entered  in  full  dress,  hearing 
the  loaf  on  a  silver  dish,  and  presented  it  to  the  Father, 
who  took  it  with  many  thanks,  and  put  it  in  his  basket. 
Then,  obtaining  permission  to  depart,  he  bade  farewell  to 
the  master  of  tlic  house  and  those  who  stood  nearest  to  him, 
and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  as  they  endeavoured  for 
a  moment  to  impede  his  progress;  while,  in  the  ante- 
rooms,  he  had  to  struggle  to  free  himself  from  the  servants, 
and  even  from  the  bravoes,  who  kisscd  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
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mcnt,  bis  rope,  and  bis  hood.  At  last  he  reached  the  Street, 
ne  along  as  in  triumph,  and  accompanied  by  a  crowd 
of  peoplc  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  city,  from  whence  he 
commenced  bis  pedestrian  journey  towards  the  place  of  bis 
lievitiate. 

The   brother    and   other    relatives   of   the   deceased,    who 

prepared  in  the  morning  to  enjoy  the  sad  triumph 

of  pride,  were  left  instead  full  of  the  serene  joy  of  a  for- 

ing  and  benevolent  disposition.     The  company  entcrtained 

ea  some  timc  longcr,  with  Uelings  of  unusual  kind- 
ncss  and  cordialitv,  in  discussions  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter  io  wbat  they  bad  anticipate <1  ori  assembling.  Instead 
of  satisfaction  .   intuiti   aveaged,  and  obligations 

discharged,  praises  of  the  novice,  reconciliation,  and  meek- 

re  tbc  topici  of  conversation.  And  he  who,  for 
the  fiftieth  t in  .  ould  bave  recounted  bow  Count  Muzio, 
bis    fatber,   bad  I    the    Marquis    Stanislao,    (a    violent, 

•al  man,  as  every  one  is  aware,)  in  a  well-known  cn- 
counter  of  the  same  kind,  related,  instead,  the  penitence 
and  wonderful  patience  of  one  Frìar  Simone,  who  had 
died  many  ycars  be  l'ore.  When  the  party  had  dispersed, 
the    Signor,    stili  iJcrably    agitateci,    reconsidered    with 

surprise  wbat  he  had  heard  and  bad  himself  expressed,  and 
muttered  between  bis  teeth,  'The  dcvil  of  a  f  riar  !  '  (we 
must  record  bis  exact  words)  'The  devil  of  a  f  riar  ! — 
if  he  had  knelt  tbere  a  few  moments  longer,  I  should 
almost  bave  begged  ibis  pardon  for  bis  baving  murdered 
my  brother.' — Our  story  expressly  notes  that  from  that  day 
forward  he  became  a  little  less  impetuous,  and  rather  more 
tractable. 

Fatber  Cristoforo  pursued  bis  way  with  a  peace  of  mind 
such  as  he  had  never  experienced  since  that  terrible  event, 
to  make  atonement  for  which  his  whole  li  fé  was  hencefortli 
to  be  consecrated.  He  maintained  the  silence  usually  im- 
posed  upon  novices  without  difficulty,  being  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  labours,  privations,  and 
humiliations  he  would  have  to  undergo  for  the  expiation 
of  his  fault.  At  the  usuai  hour  of  refreshment,  he 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  patron,  and  partook  almost 
voraciously   of   the   bread  of    forgiveness,   reserving,  how- 
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ever,  a  small  piece,  which  he  kept  in  his  basket  as  a  perpetuai 
remembrancer. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  the  history  of  his  cloistral 
life:  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  while  he  willingly  and 
carefully  fulrllled  the  duties  customarily  assigned  to 
him,  to  preach  and  to  attend  upon  the  dying,  he  never  suf- 
fered  an  opportunity  to  pass  of  executing  two  other  offices 
which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself — the  composing  of 
differences,  and  the  protection  of  the  oppressed.  Without 
being  aware  of  it,  he  entered  upon  these  undertakings  with 
some  portion  of  his  former  zeal,  and  a  slight  remnant  of  that 
courageous  spirit  which  humiliation  and  mortifìcations  had 
not  been  able  entirely  to  subdue.  His  manner  of  speaking 
was  habitually  meek  and  humble;  but  when  truth  and  justice 
were  at  stake,  he  was  immediately  animated  with  his  former 
warmth,  which,  mingled  with  and  modifìed  by  a  solemn  em- 
phasis  acquired  in  preaching,  imparted  to  his  language  a 
very  marked  character.  His  whole  countenance  and  deport- 
ment  indicated  a  long-continucd  struggle  betwecn  a  naturally 
hasty,  passionate  temper,  and  an  opposing  and  habitually 
victorious  will,  ever  on  the  watch,  and  directed  by  the  highest 
principles  and  motives.  One  of  the  brotherhood,  his  friend, 
who  knew  him  well,  likened  him,  on  one  occasion,  to  those 
too-expressive  words — too  expressive,  that  is,  in  their  nat- 
urai state,  which  some  persons,  well-behaved  enough  on 
ordinary  occasion  s,  pronounce,  when  overcome  by  anger,  in 
a  half-and-half  sort  of  way,  with  a  slight  change  of  letters — 
words  which  even  thus  transformed  bear  about  them  much 
of  their  primitive  energy. 

If  one  unknown  to  him,  in  Lucia's  sad  condition,  had 
implored  the  aid  of  Father  Cristoforo,  he  would  immedi- 
ately have  attended  to  the  request  ;  when  it  concerned  Lucia, 
however,  he  hastened  to  her  with  doublé  solicitude,  since 
he  knew  and  admired  her  innocence.  He  had  already  trem- 
bled  for  her  danger,  and  felt  a  lively  indignation  at  the  base 
persecution  of  which  she  was  the  object.  Besides  this, 
he  feared  that  by  advising  her  to  say  nothing  about  it,  and 
keep  quiet,  he  might  have  been  the  cause  of  some  sad 
consequences  ;  so  that  in  this  case  there  was  added 
to    the    kind    solicitude,    which    was,    as    it    were,    naturai 
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to  him,  tliat  scrupulous  perplexity  vvhich  often  torments  the 
innocent. 

But  while  \ve  have  been  relating  the  early  history  of 
Father  Cristoforo,  he  has  arrived  at  the  village,  and  reached 
the  door;  and  the  womcn,  leaving  the  harsh-toned  spinning- 
wheel  at  which  they  were  engaged,  have  risen  and  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  '  Oh,  Father  Cristoforo  l    Uod  revvard  you!  ' 


CHAPTER  V 

FATHER  CRISTOFORO  stopped  on  the  threshold, 
and  quickly  perceived,  by  a  glance  at  the  women, 
that  his  presentiments  had  not  been  unfounded. 
While  raising  his  beard,  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  head 
backwards,  he  said,  in  that  interrogative  tone  which  antic- 
ipates  a  mournful  reply,  '  Well  ?  '  Lucia  answered  by  a 
flood  of  tears.  Her  mother  began  to  apologize  for  having 
dared  .  .  .  but  he  advanced  and  seated  himself  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  and  cut  short  ali  her  excuses,  by  saying  to 
Lucia,  '  Cairn  yourself,  my  poor  daughter.  And  you,'  con- 
tinued  he,  turning  to  Agnese,  '  teli  me  what  has  happened.' 
The  good  woman  related  the  melancholy  story  as  well  as 
she  could,  while  the  friar  changed  colour  a  thousand  times, 
at  one  moment  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  the  next,  kicking 
his  heels  on  the  ground.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  recital, 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  '  Oh, 
blessed  Lord  !  how  long  !  .  .  /  But,  without  finishing  the 
sentence,  he  turned  again  to  the  women.  '  Poor  things  !  ' 
said  he,  '  God  has  indeed  visited  you.     Poor  Lucia  !  ' 

1  You  will  not  forsake  us,  Father  ?  '  sobbed  Lucia. 

*  Forsake  you  !  '  replied  he.  *  Great  God  !  with  what  face 
could  I  again  make  request  to  Him,  if  I  should  forsake 
you?  You  in  this  state!  You  whom  He  confìdes  to  me! 
Don't  despair:  He  will  help  you.  He  sees  ali:  He  can 
make  use  even  of  such  an  unworthy  instrument  as  I  am 
to  confound  a  .  .  .  Let  us  see:  let  me  think  what  I  can  do 
for  you/ 

So  saying,  he  leaned  his  left  elbow  on  his  knee,  laid  his 
forehead  on  his  hand,  and  with  the  right  grasped  his  beard 
and  chin,  as  if  to  concentrate  and  hold  fast  ali  the  powers 
of  his  mincL 

But  the  most  attentive  consideration  only  served  to  show 
more  distinctly  the  urgency  and  intricacy  of  the  case, 
and  how  few,  how  uncertain,  and  how  dangerous  were  the 
ways  of  meeting  it    '  Instil  shame  into  Don  Abbondio,  and 
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make  him  scnsible  of  how  much  he  is  failing  in  his  duty? 
Shame  and  duty  are  nothine:  to  him,  when  overwhelmed 
with  fear.  Inspire  him  with  fears?  How  can  I  suggest 
onc  tliat  WOtlld  ovcrbalancc  the  drcad  he  alrcady  has  of  a 
musket?  Inforno  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  ali,  and  in- 
voke  his  authority  ?  ìbis  requires  tinie,  and  in  the  mean 
while  what  might  not  bappen  ?    And  afterwards,  supposing 

even  this  unliappy  innocent  werc  married,  would  that  bc  a 
curb  to  sucli  a  man  ?  .  .  .  Who  knows  to  what  lcngth 
he  might  proceed?  And  rcsist  him?  How?  Ahi  if  I  could,' 
thought  the  poor  friar:  'if  I  could  but  engagé  in  this  cause 
brethren  Iure  and  at  Milan  !  But  it  is  not  a  common 
affair,  and  I  should  be  abanduned.  Don  Rodrigo  pretends 
bc  a  friend  to  the  coment,  and  professes  himself  a 
favourer  of  the  Capuchins;  and  his  followers  have  more  than 
once  taken  refuee  with  us.  I  should  fìnd  mvself  alone  in 
the  nndertaking  ;  I  should  be  opposed  by  mcddling,  quarrel- 
ie  persont;  and.  what  il  worse,  I  should,  perhaps,  by 
an  ill-timed  cndeavour,  only  render  the  condition  of  this 
poor  girl  more  hopcless.'  Having  considered  every  view 
of  the  question,  the  best  course  seemed  to  be  to  confront 
Don  Rodrigo  himself,  and  try,  by  entreaties,  the  terrors 
of  the  life  to  come,  and  even  of  this  world,  if  that  were 
possible,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  infamous  purpose. 
At  least,  he  could  by  this  means  ascertain  whether  he 
continued  obstinately  bent  on  his  wicked  design,  discover 
something  more  of  his  intentions,  and  act  accordingly.  While 
the  friar  was  thus  engaged,  Renzo,  who  for  reasons  that 
every  one  can  divine,  could  not  long  absent  himself,  made 
his  appearance  at  the  door;  but  seeing  the  Father  absorbed 
in  thought,  and  the  women  beckoning  to  him  not  to  inter- 
rupt  him,  he  stood  silent  on  the  threshold.  Raising  his  head 
to  communicate  his  design  to  the  women,  the  friar  per- 
ceived  Renzo,  and  saluted  him  with  his  usuai  afTection,  in- 
creased  and  rendered  more  intense  by  compassion. 

'  Have  they  told  you  .  .  .  Father  ?  '  asked  Renzo,  in 
an  agitated  tone. 

1  Only  too  much  :  and  for  that  reason  I  am  here/ 

'What  do  you  say  to  the  rascal?' 

1  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  of  him  ?    He  is  far  away, 
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and  my  words  would  be  of  no  use.    But  I  say  to  you, 
my  Renzo,  trust  in  God,  and  He  will  not  forsake  you.' 

1  What  blessed  words  !  '  exclaimed  the  youth.  'You  are 
not  one  of  those  who  always  wrong  the  poor.  But  the 
Signor  Curate,  and  that  Signor  Doctor  .    .    .' 

1  Don't  recali  those  scenes,  Renzo,  which  only  serve  to 
irritate  you  uselessly.  I  am  a  poor  f riar  ;  but  I  repeat  what 
I  have  said  to  these  poor  women  :  poor  as  I  am,  I  will  not 
forsake  you/ 

1  Ah  !  you  are  not  like  the  world's  f  riends  !  Good-f  or- 
nothing  creatures  that  they  are  !  You  would  not  believe 
the  protestations  they  made  me  in  prosperity.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
They  were  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  me  ;  they  would 
have  defended  me  against  the  devil.  if  I  had  had  an  enemy 
...  I  had  only  to  let  them  know  ìt,  and  I  should  have 
been  quickly  rid  of  him  !  And  now,  if  you  were  to  see  how 
they  draw  back  .  .  .'  At  this  moment  Renzo  perceived, 
on  raising  his  eyes  to  those  of  his  auditor,  that  the  good 
friar's  face  was  clouded,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  uttered 
something  wrong.  He  only  added  to  his  perplexities,  how- 
ever,  and  made  matters  worse,  by  trying  to  remedy  them  : 
'  I  meant  to  say  ...  I  don't  at  ali  mean  .  .  .  that  is,  I 
meant  to  say  .    .    .' 

'What  did  you  mean  to  say?  Have  you,  then,  begun  to 
spoil  my  work  before  I  have  undertaken  it?  It  is  well  for 
you  that  you  have  been  undcceived  in  time.  What  !  you 
went  in  search  of  f riends.  .  .  and  such  f riends  !  .  .  . 
who  could  not  have  helped  you,  had  they  been  willing;  and 
you  forgot  to  seek  the  only  One  who  can  and  will  assist 
you!  Do  you  not  know  that  God  is  the  friend  of  the  af- 
flicted  who  put  their  trust  in  Him  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
threatening  and  contention  gain  nothing  for  the  weak? 
And  even  if  .  .  .'  Here  he  forcibly  grasped  Renzo's  arm: 
his  countenance,  without  losing  any  of  its  authority,  ex- 
pressed  a  solemn  contrition  ;  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  his  voice  became  slow  and  almost  sepulchral  :  '  Even  if 
they  did,  it  is  a  terrible  gain  !  Renzo  !  will  you  trust  to  me? 
To  me,  did  I  say — a  feeble  mortai,  a  poor  friar?  No; 
but  will  you  trust  in  God?' 

1  Oh  yes  !  '   replied   Renzo  ;   'He   is   in  truth   the  Lord.' 
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I  Very  wcJl  ;  promise  me  that  you  will  not  attack — 
that  you  will  not  provoke — any  one;  that  you  will  be 
guided  by  me.' 

I I  promise  you.' 

Lucia  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  she  were  relieved  frora 
a  great  weight  ;  and  Agnese  exclaimcd,  '  Bravo,  my  son  !  ' 

'  Listen,  my  childrcn,'  continued  Friar  Cristoforo;  'I  will 
go  to-day  and  5peak  to  this  man.  If  it  please  God  to  touch 
his  heart,  and  givc  force  to  my  words,  wcll  ;  but,  if  not, 
Ile  will  show  us  some  othcr  rcmedy.  Vou,  in  the  mean 
whilc,  be  quiet  and  retircd;  avoid  gossip,  and  don't  show 
yoursclvcs.  To-ni-ht,  or  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  latest, 
you  shall  sce  me  again.'  So  saying,  he  cut  short  ali  their 
thanks  and  benedici  I  .  and  departed.  He  returned  first 
to  the  convent.  wlure  he  arrivcd  in  time  to  join  the  chorus 
in  chanting,  dined,  and  then  set  off  on  his  way  towards  the 
den  of  the  wild  beast  he  had  undertftken  to  tame. 

The  small  bttt  ek-gant  palacc  of  Don  Rodrigo  stood 
by  itselt,  rising  like  a  castle  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
abrupt  cliffs  by  which  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  broken  and 
divcrsified.  Our  anonymous  author  only  adds  to  this  in- 
dication,  that  the  site  (it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
given  the  name  in  full)  was  rather  on  the  side  adjoining  the 
country  of  the  Betrothed,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
them,  and  four  from  the  convent.  At  the  base  of  the  eli  il, 
on  the  side  looking  towards  the  lake,  lay  a  group  of  cot- 
tages,  inhabited  by  the  peasantry  in  the  service  of  Don  Rod- 
rigo, the  diminutive  capital  of  his  little  kingdom.  It  was 
quite  surTicient  to  pass  through  it  to  be  assured  of  the  char- 
acter  and  customs  of  the  country.  Casting  a  glance  fato 
the  lower  rooms,  should  a  door  happen  to  be  open,  one 
saw  hanging  on  the  Wall,  fowling-pieces,  spades,  rakes,  Straw 
hats,  nets,  and  powder-fìasks,  in  admired  confusion.  Every- 
where  might  be  seen  powerful,  fierce-looking  men,  wearing 
a  large  lock,  turned  back  upon  their  head,  and  enclosed  in 
a  net;  old  men,  who,  having  lost  their  teeth,  appeared  ready, 
at  the  slightest  provocation,  to  show  their  gums;  women,  of 
masculine  appearance,  with  strong,  sinewy  arms,  prepared 
to  come  in  to  the  aid  ot  their  tongues  on  every  occasion. 
Even  the  very  children,  playing  in  the  road,  displayed  in 
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their  countenances  and  behaviour  a  certain  air  of  provo- 
cation  and  defiance. 

Father  Cristoforo  passed  through  this  hamlet,  and  ascended 
a  winding  foot-path  to  a  small  level  plot  of  ground,  in  front 
of  the  palace.  The  door  was  shut — a  sign  th?t  the  master 
of  the  mansion  was  dining,  and  would  not  be  disturbed.  The 
few  small  windows  that  looked  into  the  road,  the  frame- 
works  of  which  were  disjointed,  and  decayed  with  age,  were 
defended  by  large  iron  bars;  and  those  of  the  ground-floor 
were  so  high,  that  a  man  could  scarcely  reach  them  by  stand- 
ing on  the  shoulders  of  another.  Perfect  silence  reigned 
around;  and  a  passer-by  might  have  deemed  it  a  deserted 
mansion,  had  not  four  creatures,  two  animate,  and  two  in- 
animate, disposed  opposite  each  other,  outside,  given  some 
jndication  of  inhabitants.  Two  great  vultures,  with  extended 
wings  and  pendent  heads — one  stripped  of  its  feathers,  and 
half  consumed  by  time;  the  other  stili  feathered,  and  in  a 
state  of  preservation,  were  nailed,  one  on  each  post  of  the 
massive  door-way;  and  two  bravoes,  stretched  at  full  length 
on  the  benches  to  the  right  and  left,  were  on  guard,  and 
expecting  thtùr  cali  to  partake  of  the  remains  of  the  Signor's 
table.  The  Father  stood  stili,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who 
wap  prepared  to  wait  ;  but  one  of  the  bravoes  rose,  and 
calied  to  him  :  *  Father,  Father,  come  forward,  we  don't  make 
Capuchins  wait  here;  we  are  friends  of  the  convent;  and 
]  have  sometimes  been  within  it  when  the  air  outside  was 
not  very  good  for  me,  and  when,  if  the  door  had  been  closed 
upon  me,  I  should  have  fared  badly.'  So  saying,  he  gave 
two  strokes  of  the  knocker,  which  were  answered  immedi- 
ately  from  within,  by  the  bowling  and  yelling  of  mabtirTs, 
and  curs,  and  in  a  few  moments  by  an  old  grumbling  servant; 
but  seeing  the  Father,  he  made  him  a  low  bow,  quieted  the, 
animals  with  band  and  voice,  introduced  the  visitor  into  a 
narrow  passage,  and  closed  the  door  again.  He  then  con- 
ducted  him  into  a  small  apartment,  and,  regarding  him  with 
a  surprised  and  respectful  look,  said,  *  Are  you  not  .  .  . 
Father  Cristoforo  of  Pescarenico?' 

1 1  am.' 

'You  here?' 

c  As  you  see,  my  good  man/ 
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1  It  must  be  to  do  good,  then.  Good,'  contìnued  he,  mut- 
tering  between  his  teeth,  as  he  stili  led  the  way;  'good  may 
be  done  anywhere.' 

Having  passed  through  two  or  thrce  dark  apartments,  they 
at  last  reached  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  where  they  werc 
greeted  with  a  loud  and  confused  noise  of  knives,  forks, 
glasses,  pewtcr  dishes,  and,  above  ali,  of  discordant  voices 
alternately  endcavouring  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation. 
The  friar  wished  to  withdraw,  and  was  debating  at  the  door 
with  the  servant,  and  bcgging  permission  to  wait  in  some 
corner  of  the  house  till  dinner  was  over,  when  the  door 
opencd.  A  certain  Count  Attilio,  who  was  sitting  opposite, 
(he  was  a  cousin  of  Don  Rodrigo,  and  we  have  already 
mentioned  him  without  giving  his  name,)  seeing  a  shaved 
head  and  monk's  habit,  and  percciving  the  modest  inten- 
tions  of  the  good  friar,  exclaimed,  'Alia!  aha  !  You  sha'n't 
make  your  escape,  reverend  Father;  forward,  forward  !  ' 
Don  Rodrigo,  without  precisely  divining  the  object  of  this 
Visit,  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  what  awaited  him,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  avoid  it  ;  but  since  Attilio  had 
thoughtlessly  given  this  blunt  invitation,  he  was  obliged  to 
sccond  it,  and  said,  '  Come  in,  Father,  come  in.'  The  friar 
advanced,  making  a  low  bow  to  the  host,  and  respectfully 
responded  to  the  salutations  of  the  guests. 

It  is  usuai  (I  do  not  say  invariable)  to  represent  the  inno- 
cent  in  the  presence  of  the  wicked  with  an  open  countenance, 
an  air  of  security,  an  undaunted  heart,  and  a  ready  facility 
of  expression.  In  reality,  however,  many  circumstances  are 
required  to  produce  this  behaviour,  which  are  rarely  met 
with  in  combination.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  wondered  at, 
that  Friar  Cristoforo,  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science,  and  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  the  cause 
he  had  come  to  advocate,  together  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  horror  and  compassion  for  Don  Rodrigo,  stood,  never- 
theless,  with  a  certain  air  of  timidity  and  submissiveness, 
in  the  presence  of  this  same  Don  Rodrigo,  who  was  seated 
before  him  in  an  arm-chair,  in  his  own  house,  on  his  own 
estate,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  many  indications  of 
his  power,  with  every  homage  paid  to  him,  and  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  that  would  at  once  prohibit  the 
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making  of  a  request,  mudi  more  the  giving  advice,  correc- 
tìon,  or  reproof.  On  his  right,  sat  Count  Attilio,  his  cousin, 
and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  his  companion  in  libertinism  and 
oppression,  who  had  come  from  Milan  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  him.  To  his  left,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
was  seated,  with  a  profound  respect,  tempered,  however, 
with  a  certain  air  of  security,  and  even  arrogance,  the  Signor 
Podestà;1  the  person  whose  business  it  was,  professedly,  to 
administer  justice  to  Renzo  Tramaglino,  and  inflict  upon 
Don  Rodrigo  one  of  the  appointed  penalties.  Opposite  the 
Podestà,  in  an  attitude  of  the  purest,  most  unbounded  ser- 
vility,  sat  our  Doctor,  Azzecca-Garbugli,  with  his  black  cap, 
and  more  than  usually  red  nose;  and  facing  the  cousins 
were  two  obscure  guests,  of  whom  our  story  merely  records 
that  they  did  nothing  but  eat,  bow  their  heads,  and  smile 
approvai  at  everything  uttered  by  a  fellow-guest,  provided 
another  did  not  contradict  it. 

*  Give  the  Father  a  seat,'  said  Don  Rodrigo.  A  servant  pre- 
sented  a  chair,  and  Father  Cristoforo  sat  down,  making  some 
excuse  to  the  Signor  for  coming  at  so  inopportune  an  hour. 

1 1  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone,  on  a  matter  of  im- 
portance,'  added  the  friar,  in  a  lower  voice,  in  Don  Rod- 
rigo's  ear. 

i  Very  well,  I  will  attend  you,'  replied  he  ;  *  but  in  the 
mean  while,  bring  the  Father  something  to  drink/ 

The  Father  tried  to  excuse  himself;  but  Don  Rodrigo, 
raising  his  voice  above  the  re-commencing  tumult,  cried, 
'No,  no,  you  shall  not  do  me  this  wrong;  it  shall  ncver  be 
said  that  a  Capuchin  left  this  house  without  tasting  my  wine, 
nor  an  insolent  creditor  the  wood  of  my  forests.'  These 
words  were  followed  by  a  general  laugh,  and,  for  a  moment, 
interrupted  the  question  that  was  being  warmly  agitated 
among  the  guests.  A  servant  then  brought  in  a  bottle  of 
wine,  on  a  tray,  and  a  tali  glass,  in  the  shape  of  a  chalice, 
and  presented  them  to  the  Father,  who,  unwilling  to  refuse 
the  pressing  invitation  of  one  he  so  much  wished  to  propi- 
nate, did  not  hesitate  to  pour  some  out,  and  began  slowly 
to  sip  the  wine. 

,1The  goverr.or,  or  magistrate  of  the  place — a  dipnitary  corrcsponrling  to 
the  mavor  of  an  English  town;  but  less  dignified  in  this  instance,  because 
exerasing  power  in  a  smaller  territory. 
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1  The  authority  of  Tasso  will  not  serve  your  purpose, 
respected  Signor  Podestà;  it  even  militates  against  you/ 
resumed  Count  Attilio,  in  a  thundering  voice;  *  for  that 
learned,  that  great  man,  who  pcrfectly  understood  ali  the 
rules  of  chivalry,  has  iliade  the  messenger  of  Argante  ask 
leave  of  the  pious  Buglione,  before  delivering  the  challenge 
to  the  Christian  knights  .  .  .' 

1  But  this,'  replied  the  Podestà,  vociferating  no  less  vehe- 
mently,  'this  is  a  liberty,  a  mere  liberty,  a  poctical  ornament; 
since  an  ambassador  is,  in  his  nature,  inviolable  by  the  law 
of  nations,  furi  gcniium.  But,  without  seeking  so  far,  the 
proverb  says,  Ambasciator  non  porta  pena;  and  proverbs, 
you  know,  contain  the  wisdom  of  the  human  race.  Besides, 
the  messenger  having  uttered  nothing  in  his  own  name,  but 
Anly  presented  the  challenge  in  writing  .  .  .' 

'  But  when  will  you  understand  that  this  messenger  was 
an  inconsiderate  B88,  who  didn't  know  the  first?  .  .  .' 

1  With  your  leave,  gentlemen,'  interrupted  Don  Rodrigo, 
who  was  afraid  of  the  question  being  carried  too  far, 
'  we  will  refer  it  to  Fathcr  Cristoforo,  and  abide  by  his 
sentence,' 

1  W'ell — very  wcll,'  said  Count  Attilio,  highly  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  referring  a  question  of  chivalry  to  a  Capuchin: 
while  the  more  eager  Podestà  with  difficulty  restrained  his 
excited  feelings,  and  a  shrug  of  contempt,  which  seemed  to 
say — Absurdity  ! 

'  But,  f  rom  what  I  bave  heard,'  said  the  Father,  '  these  are 
matteri  I  know  nothing  of.' 

1  As  usuai,  the  modest  excuses  of  the  Fathers,'  said  Don 
Rodrigo  ;  '  but  you  shall  not  get  off  so  easily.  Come,  now, 
we  know  well  enough  you  did  not  come  into  the  world  with 
a  cowl  on  your  head,  and  that  you  are  no  stranger  to  its 
ways.    See  here;  this  is  the  question  .  .  .' 

'  The  case  is  this,'  began  Count  Attilio. 

'  Let  me  teli  it,  who  am  neutral,  cousin,'  replied  Don  Rod- 
rigo. '  This  is  the  story.  A  Spanish  cavalier  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  Milanese  cavalier;  the  bearer,  not  finding  him 
at  home,  delivered  the  summons  to  his  brother,  who,  after 
reading  it,  gave  the  bearer  in  reply  a  good  thrashing.  The 
dispute   is  .   .   .' 
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'One  good  tura  deserves  another,'  cried  Count  Attilio. 
'It  was  really  inspiration  .  .  .' 

'  Of  the  devil,'  added  the  Podestà.  *  To  beat  an  ambassa- 
dor  I — a  man  whose  person  is  sacred  !  Even  you,  Father, 
will  say  whether  this  was  a  knightly  deed.' 

*  Yes,  Signor,  knightly/  cried  the  Count,  '  and  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  who  ought  to  understand  what  relates  to 
a  cavalier.  Oh,  if  they  had  been  blows,  it  would  be  another 
matter;  but  a  cudgel  defiles  nobody's  hands.  What  puzzles 
me  is,  why  you  think  so  much  of  the  shoulders  of  a  mean 
scoundrel.' 

'Who  said  anything  about  his  shoulders,  Signor  Count? 
You  would  make  out  I  had  talked  nonsense  such  as  never 
entered  my  mind.  I  spoke  of  his  office,  not  of  his  shoulders; 
and  am  now  considering  the  laws  of  chivalry.  Be  so  good 
as  to  teli  me  *h«*ther  th<-  heralds  that  the  ancient  Romans 
sent  to  bid  defiance  to  other  nations  asked  leave  to  announce 
their  message  ;  and  find  me  one  writer  who  mentions  that 
a  herald  was  ever  beaten.' 

1  What  bave  the  officers  of  the  ancient  Romans  to  do  with 
us — a  simple  nation,  and  in  these  tbings  far,  far  behind  us? 
But,  according  to  the  laws  of  modem  chivalry,  which  are 
the  only  right  ones,  I  affimi  and  maintain  that  a  messenger 
who  dared  to  place  a  challenge  in  the  hand  of  a  knight  with- 
out  having  asked  his  permission,  is  an  incautious  fool,  who 
may  be  beaten,  and  who  richly  deserves  it.' 

1  Answer  me  this  syllogism  .  .  .' 

1  No,  no,  nothing.' 

1  But  listen,  listen.  To  strike  an  unarmed  person  is  a 
treacherous  act  Atqui  the  messenger  de  quo  was  without 
arms.    Ergo  .  .  .' 

é  Gently,  gently,  Signor  Podestà.' 

'Why  gently?' 

'Gently,  I  say:  what  are  you  talking  about?  It  is  an  acl 
of  treachery  to  give  a  man  a  blow  with  a  sword  behind 
him,  or  to  shoot  him  in  the  back;  and  to  this  even  there 
are  certain  exceptions  .  .  .  but  we  will  keep  to  the  point. 
I  allow  that  this  may  generally  be  called  an  act  of  treachery; 
but  to  bestow  four  blows  on  a  paltry  fellow  like  him  1  It 
would  have  been  a  likely  thing  to  say:  Take  care  I  don't 
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beat  you,  as  one  says  to  a  gentleman:  Draw  your  sword. 
And  you,  respected  Signor  Doctor,  instead  of  smiling  at  me 
there,  and  giving  me  to  understand  you  are  of  my  opinion, 
why  don't  you  support  my  position  with  your  capital  powers 
of  argument,  and  help  me  to  drive  some  reason  into  the  head 
of  this  Signor?  ' 

4  I  .  .  .'  replicd  the  Doctor,  in  confusion.  'I  enjoy  this 
learncd  dispute,  and  am  glad  of  the  accid^nt  that  has  given 
occabion  to  so  agreeablc  a  war  of  genius,  But  it  does  not 
belong  to  me  to  give  scntcnce:  his  illustrious  lordship  has 
already  delegated  a  judge  .  .  .  the  Father  hcre  .  .  .' 

"  l'rue.'  said  Don  Rodrigo;  'but  how  i>  the  judge  to  speak 
when  the  disputants  will  not  be  silent 

'  I  ani  duini),'  said  Count  Attilio.  The  Podestà  made  a  sign 
that  he  would  no:  k. 

Ah,   at    last  !      \\  hat   do   you   say,   Father?'   asked   Don 
Rodrigo  with  half-jesting  gravita 

'  I  have  already  excuscd  tnyself  by  saving  I  don't  under- 
stand the  matur.'  replicd  Friar  Cristoforo,  returning  the 
wine  Jass  to  a  Bervant 

'Poor  excuses,'  cried  the  two  cousins.  '  We  must  have 
your  sentence.' 

*  Sincc  you  wisfa  it,  my  humblc  opinion  is  that  there  should 
be  neither  challenges,  bearers,  nor  blows.' 

The  guests  interchanged  looks  of  unfeigned  astonishment 

'Oh,  this  is  too  badi'  exclaimed  Count  Attilio.  'Pardon 
me,  Father,  but  this  is  too  bad.  It  is  easy  to  see  you  know 
nothing  of  the  worloV 

'He?'  said  Don  Rodrigo.  'Ha!  ha!  he  knows  it,  cousin, 
as  well  as  you  do  :  isn't  it  true,  Father  ?  ' 

Instead  of  replying  to  this  courteous  interrogation,  the 
Father  said  to  himself: — This  is  aimed  at  you;  but  remem- 
ber,  friar,  that  you  are  not  here  for  yourself  ;  and  that  which 
affeets  you  only  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

'  It  may  be/  said  the  cousin  ;  '  but  the  Father  .  .  .  what  is 
his  name?  ' 

1  Father  Cristoforo,'  replied  more  than  one. 

'  But,  Father  Cristoforo,  most  reverend  Father,  with  your 
principles  you  would  turn  the  world  upside  down.  Without 
challenges!      Without   blows!      Farewell   to    the   point   of 
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honour;  impunity  for  ali  villains.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
supposition  is  impossible.' 

*  Up,  Doctor,  up,'  broke  in  Don  Rodrigo,  who  always  tried 
to  divert  the  argument  f  rom  the  originai  disputants.  '  You 
are  the  man  to  argue  on  any  matter.  Let  us  see  what  you 
will  do  in  discussing  this  question  with  Father  Cristoforo.' 

'  Really,'  replied  the  Doctor,  brandishing  his  fork  in  the 
air,  and  turning  to  the  Father,  '  really  I  cannot  understand 
how  Father  Cristoforo,  who  is  at  once  the  perfect  devotee 
and  a  man  of  the  world,  should  not  remember  that  his  sen- 
tence,  good,  excellent,  and  of  just  weight,  as  it  is  in  the 
pulpit,  is  of  no  value  (with  due  respect  be  it  spoken)  in  a 
question  of  chivalry.  But  the  Father  knows,  better  than 
I,  that  everything  is  good  in  its  place  ;  and  I  think  that  this 
time  he  has  only  endeavoured  the  escape  by  a  jest  from  the 
difficulty  of  giving  sentence.' 

What  can  one  reply  to  reasonings  deduced  from  a  wisdom 
so  ancient,  yet  so  new  ?    Nothing  ;  and  so  thought  our  f riar. 

But  Don  Rodrigo,  wishing  to  cut  short  this  dispute,  prò- 
ceeded  to  suggest  another.  '  Apropos,'  said  he;  '  I  hear  there 
are  rumours  of  an  accommodation  at  Milan.' 

The  reader  must  know  that,  at  this  time,  there  was  a  con- 
test for  the  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Mantua,  which,  on 
the  death  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  who  left  no  male  issue, 
had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers, 
Gonzaga's  nearest  relation.  Louis  XIII.,  or  rather  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  wished  to  support  him  on  account  of  his 
being  well-disposed  toward  the  French.  Philip  IV.,  or  rather 
the  Count  D'Olivares,  commonly  called  the  Count  Duke, 
opposed  him  for  the  same  reason,  and  had  declared  war 
against  him.  As  the  Duchy  was  a  fief  of  the  empire,  the 
two  parties  made  interest,  by  intrigue,  threats,  and  solicita- 
tions,  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL;  the  former 
urging  him  to  grant  the  investiture  to  the  new  Duke,  the 
latter  to  refuse  it,  and  even  assist  in  banishing  him  from  the 
State. 

1 1  am  inclined  to  think,'  said  Count  Attilio,  '  that  matters 
may  be  adjusted.    I  have  certain  reasons  .  .  .' 

'  Don't  believe  it,  Signor  Count,  don't  believe  it,'  mter- 
rupted  the  Podestà;  *  even  in  this  corner  of  the  world  I  have 
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means  of  asccrtaining  the  state  of  thin;  5;  for  the  Spanish 
govcrnor  of  the  castle,  who  condescencs  io  make  me  hi» 
friend,  and  wlio  being  the  son  of  one  ot  the  Count  Duke's 
depen..  is   informcd   of   evervthing.  .  .  .' 

4I  teli  \ou,  I  have  opportuna}  every  day  at  Milan  of 
talking  with  great  mcn  ;  and  I  know,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  is  highly  interested  in  the  rcstoration  of  peace,  and 

has  madc  propositions  .  .  .' 

é  So  it  ought  ,  the  thing  is  according  to  rule,  and  his 

Holiness  does  his  duty  ;  a  OUghl  always  to  mediate  be- 

ristian   Tri  ,   hut  the  Count   Duke  has  his  own 

policy,  and  .  . 

ou  know,  my  ;  Signor,  what  the 

Enipcror  thinks  of  it  at  this  moment?     Do  you  think  thtfl  is 

no  other  place  in  I  Mantua?     Therc  are 

many  1  be   looked  alter,  my  good  Signor.     Do  you 

know,  tot  example,  huw  far  the  I  r  can,  at  this  moment, 

confide  in  that  i'rince  Valdiftano,  or  Yallestai,  or  whatever 
ind  whether  .  .  .' 

'His  righi  nam<  ennan,1  agaìn  intcrrupted  the  Fodestà, 

'  is  Vagliensteino,  as  I  have  often  heard  it  pronounced  by  our 
nor,  the  governor  of  the  castle.  But  be  ot  good 
coura^r,  for  .  .  .' 

'  \\  ili  you  teach  me?'  exclaimed  the  Count,  angrily;  but 
Don  Rodrigo  motioned  to  him  with  his  knee,  for  his  sake, 
to  cease  contradiction.  Ile  therelore  remained  silent;  and 
the  Podestà,  like  a  vessel  disengaged  from  a  sand-bank, 
continued.  with  wide-spread  sails,  the  course  of  his  elo- 
quence.  '  X'a^liensteino  gives  me  little  concern,  because  the 
Count  Duke  has  his  eyes  on  every thing,  and  in  every  place; 
and  it  Vagliensteino  chooses  to  play  any  tricks,  he  will  set 
him  right  with  fair  words  or  foul.  He  has  his  eye  every- 
where,  I  say,  and  long  arms;  and  if  he  has  resolved,  as  he 
justly  has,  like  a  good  politician,  that  the  Signor  Duke  of 
Nevers  shall  not  take  root  in  Mantua,  the  Signor  Duke  of 
Nevers  will  not  take  root  there,  and  the  Cardinal  Richelieu 
will  sink  in  the  water.  It  makes  me  smile  to  see  this 
vorthy  Signor  Cardinal  contending  with  a  Count  Duke — 
iiith  an  Olivares.  I  should  like  to  rise  again,  after  a  lapse 
of  two  hundred  years,  to  hear  what  posterity  will  say  of  theso 
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-fine  pretensions.  It  requires  something  more  than  envy: 
there  must  be  a  head  ;  and  of  heads  like  that  of  a  Count  Duke 
there  is  but  one  in  the  world.  The  Count  Duke,  my  good 
Signors,'  continued  the  Podestà,  sailing  before  the  wind,  and 
a  little  surprised  at  not  encountering  one  shoal,  '  the  Count 
Duke  is  an  aged  fox,  (speaking  vvith  ali  respect,)  who  can 
make  anybody  lose  his  track  ;  when  he  aims  at  the  right,  we 
may  be  sure  he  will  take  the  left;  so  that  no  one  can  boast  of 
knowing  his  intentions;  and  even  they  who  execute  them, 
and  they  who  write  his  despatches,  understand  nothing  of 
them.  I  can  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances;  for  that  worthy  man,  the  Governor  of  the  Castle. 
deigns  to  place  some  confidence  in  me.  The  Count  Duke, 
on  the  other  hand,  knows  exactly  what  is  going  forward  in 
ali  the  other  Courts,  and  their  great  politicians — many  of 
whom,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  very  upright  men — have 
scarcely  imagined  a  design  before  the  Count  Duke  has  dis- 
covered  it,  with  that  clever  head  of  his,  his  underhand  ways, 
and  his  nets  everywhere  spread.  That  poor  man,  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  makes  an  attempt  here,  busies  himself  there;  he 
toils,  he  strives;  and  what  for?  When  he  has  succeeded  in 
digging  a  mine,  he  finds  a  countermine  already  completed  by 
the  Count  Duke  .  .  .' 

No  one  knows  when  the  Podestà  would  have  come  ashore, 
had  not  Don  Rodrigo,  urged  by  the  suggestions  of  his  cousin, 
ordered  a  servant  to  bring  him  a  certain  bottle  of  wine. 

1  Signor  Podestà,'  saìd  he,  '  and  gentlemen  ;  a  toast  to  the 
Count  Duke;  and  you  will  then  teli  me  whether  the  wine  is 
worthy  of  the  person.'  The  Podestà  replied  by  a  bow,  in 
which  might  be  discerned  an  expression  of  particular  ac- 
knowledgment  ;  for  ali  that  was  said  or  done  in  honour  of  the 
Duke,  he  receivcd,  in  part,  as  done  to  himself. 

1  Long  live  Don  Gasparo  Guzman,  Count  of  Olivares.  Duke 
of  San  Lucar,  grand  Private  of  the  K\n<z,  Don  Philip  the 
Great,  our  Sovereign  !  '  exclaimed  Don  Rodrigo,  raising  his 
glass. 

Private  (for  the  information  of  those  who  know  it  not) 
was  the  title  used  in  those  days  to  signify  the  favourite  of  a 
prince. 

1  Long  live  the  Count  !  '  replied  ali. 
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1  Help  the  Father,'  said  Don  Rodrigo. 

1  Excuse  me,'  replicd  the  Father;  '  but  I  have  already  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  discipline,  and  I  cannot  .  .  .' 

'  W'hat  !  '  said  Don  Rodrigo  ;  '  it  is  a  toast  to  the  Count  Duke. 
W'ill  you  make  us  belicve  that  you  hold  with  the  Navarrincs?  ' 

'I  bus  they  contemptuously  styled  the  French  Princes  of 
Navarre,  who  had  begun  to  reign  over  them  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV. 

On  such  an  adjuration,  he  was  obUged  to  taste  the  wine. 
Ali  the  guests  broke  out  in  cxclamations  and  encomiums 
upon  it,  except  the  Doctor,  who,  by  the  gesture  of  bis  head, 
the  glance  of  bis  and  the  compressoti  of  bis  lips,  ex- 

pressed  mtich  more  than  he  could  have  done  by  words. 

'  W'hat  do  you  say  of  it,  eh,  Doctor?  '  asked  Don  Rodrigo. 

Withdrawing  from  the  wine-glass  a  uose  more  ruddy  and 

bright  than  itself,  the  Doctor  replied,  witli  marked  emphasis 

ry  svila!)!».-  l  '  I   say.  pronounce,  and  affimi  that  this 

the  Olivares  of  wincs;  censiti,  et  in  eam  tri  scntcntiam,  that 

its  equal  cannot  he  found  in  the  twcnty-two  kingdoms  of  the 

King,   our    S<  whom    God    defend!      I    declare    and 

rmine  that  the  dinners  of  the  most  noble  Signor   Don 

Rodrigo  excel  the  suppers  of  Heliogabalus,  and  that  famine 

perpetuali^  banished  and  excluded  from  this  place,  where 
splendour  reigns  and  has  its  abodc.' 

1  W'ell  said  !  well  defined  !  '  criod  the  guests,  with  one  voice  ; 
but  the  word  famine,  which  he  had  uttered  by  chance,  at 
once  directed  the  minds  of  ali  to  this  mournful  subject,  and 
evcry  one  spoke  of  the  famine.  In  this  mattcr  they  were 
ali  agreed,  at  least  on  the  main  point  ;  but  the  uproar  was 
greater,  perhaps,  than  if  there  had  been  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. Ali  spoke  at  once.  'There  is  no  famine,'  said  one;  '  it 
is  the  monopolists  .  .  .' 

'And  the  bakers,'  said  another,  '  who  bidè  the  grain.  Hang 
them,  say  I.' 

1  Yes,  yes,  hang  them  without  mercy/ 

1  Upon  fair  trial,'  cried  the  Podestà. 

*  Trial?'  cried  Count  Attilio,  more  loudly.  '  Summary 
justice,  I  say.  Take  three  or  four,  or  fìve  or  six,  of  those 
who  are  acknowledged  by  the  common  voice  to  be  the  richest 
and  most  avaricious,  and  hang  them.' 
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'  Examples  !  examples  ! — without  examples,  nothing  can  be 

done/ 

*  Hang  them  !  hang  them  !  and  grain  will  flow  out  in  abun- 

dance.' 

Whoever,  in  passing  through  a  fair,  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  harmony  produced  by  a  party  of  fiddlers,  when, 
between  one  air  and  another,  each  one  tunes  his  instrument, 
making  it  sound  as  loud  as  possible,  that  he  may  the  more 
distinctly  hear  it  in  the  midst  of,  and  above,  the  surrounding 
uproar,  may  imagine  what  would  be  the  harmony  of  these 
(if  one  may  so  say)  discourses.  The  party  continued  pour- 
ing  out  and  drinking  the  wine,  while  the  praises  of  it  were 
mingled,  as  was  but  just,  with  sentences  of  economical  juris- 
prudence;  so  that  the  loudest,  and  most  frequently  heard, 
words  were — nectar,  and  hang  them. 

Don  Rodrigo,  in  the  mean  while,  glanced  from  time  to  time 
towards  the  friar,  and  always  saw  him  in  the  same  station, 
giving  no  signs  of  impatience  or  hurry,  without  a  movement 
tending  to  remind  him  that  he  was  waiting  his  leisure,  but 
with  the  air  of  one  who  was  determined  not  to  depart  till  he 
had  had  a  hearing.  He  would  gladly  have  sent  him  away, 
and  escaped  the  interview  ;  but  to  dismiss  a  Capuchin  with- 
out having  given  him  audience,  was  not  according  to  the 
rules  of  his  policy.  However,  since  the  annoying  duty  could 
not  be  avoided,  he  resolved  to  discharge  it  at  once,  and  free 
himself  from  the  obligation.  He  therefore  rose  from  the 
table,  and  with  him  ali  the  excited  party,  without  ceasing 
their  clamour.  Having  asked  leave  of  his  guests,  he  ad- 
vanced  in  a  haughty  manner  towards  the  friar,  who  had  im- 
mediately  risen  with  the  rest  ;  and  saying  to  him,  'At  your 
command,  Father,'  conducted  him  into  another  apartment. 


CHAPTER   VI 

H3W  ean  T  obey  ynu  ?  '  said  Don  Rodrigo,  standing  in 
the  middle  ol  the  ronm,  His  words  were  thcse;  but 
the  tone  in  which  they  wert  pronounced,  clearly 
meant  to  say,  remember  before  whom  you  are  standing,  take 
necci  t(  r  words.  and  he  expeditious. 

There  was  no  surer  or  quicker  way  of  inspirlng  Friar 
Cri-  o  with  o  •",  than  to  addn-ss  bini  with  haughti- 

It.  Eff  had  stood  waveringly,  anrl  at  a  loss  for  words, 
sing  through  his  fingers  the  bcads  of  the  rosary  that 
hung  at  hlf  girdle,  as  it  he  hoped  to  fmd  in  some  of  them  an 
introduction  to  his  speech  ;  but  at  this  behaviour  of  Don 
Rodrigo's,  there  instanti}-  rose  to  his  mind  more  to  say 
than  he  had  waut  of.  Immediately,  howevcr,  recollccting 
how  Importali  it  wu  not  to  spoil  his  work,  or,  what  was  far 
worse,  the  work  he  had  undertaken  for  others,  he  corrected 
and  tempered  the  language  that  had  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  and  said,  with  cautious  humility  ;  'I  come  to  propose 
to  you  an  act  of  justice,  to  supplicate  a  deed  of  mercy. 
Some  men  of  bad  chaiactcr  bave  made  use  of  the  name  of 
your  illustnous  lordship,  to  alarm  a  poor  curate,  and  dissuade 
him  from  performing  his  duty,  and  to  oppress  two  innocent 
persons.  ¥ou  can  confound  them  by  a  word,  restore  ali 
to  order,  and  relieve  those  who  are  so  shamefully  wronged. 
You  are  able  to  de  it  ;  and  being  able  .  .  .  conscience,  hon- 
our  .  .  .' 

*  You  will  be  good  enough  to  talk  of  my  conscience  when 
I  ask  your  advice  about  it.  As  to  my  honour,  l  beg  to  inforni 
you,  I  am  the  guardian  of  it,  and  I  only;  and  that  whoever 
dares  intrude  himself  to  share  the  guardianship  with  me,  I 
regard  as  a  rash  man,  who  offends  against  it.' 

Friar  Cristoforo,  perceiving  from  these  words  that  the 
Signor  sought  to  put  a  wrong  construction  on  ali  he  said;  and 
to  turn  the  discourse  into  a  dispute,  so  as  to  prevent  his 
coming  to  the  main  point,  bound  himself  stili  more  rigidly  to 
be  patient,  and  to  swallow  every  insult  he  might  please  to 

H6 
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ofTer.  He  therefore  replied,  in  a  subdued  tone,  'If  I  have 
said  anything  to  offend  you,  I  certainly  did  not  intend  it. 
Correct  me,  reprove  me,  if  I  do  not  speak  becomingly,  but 
deign  to  listen  to  me.  For  Heaven's  sake — for  the  sake  of 
that  God  in  whose  presence  vve  must  ali  appear  .  .  /  and  in 
saying  this,  he  took  between  his  hands  the  little  cross  of  wood 
appended  to  his  rosary,  and  held  it  up  before  the  eyes  of  his 
frowning  auditor;  *  be  not  obstinately  resolved  to  refuse  an 
act  of  justice  so  easy  and  so  due  to  the  poor.  Remember  that 
God's  eye  is  ever  over  them,  and  that  their  imprecations  are 
heard  above.    Innocence  is  powerful  in  His  .  .  / 

1  Aha  !  father  !  '  sharply  interrupted  Don  Rodrigo  :  '  the 
respect  I  bear  to  ycur  habit  is  great;  but  if  anything  could 
make  me  forget  it,  it  would  be  to  see  it  on  one  who  dares  to 
come  as  a  spy  into  my  house/ 

These  words  brought  a  crimson  glow  upon  the  cheeks  of 
the  friar;  but  with  the  countenance  of  one  who  swallows  a 
very  bitter  medicine,  he  replied,  '  You  do  not  think  I  deserve 
such  a  title.  You  feel  in  your  heart  that  the  act  I  am  now 
performing  is  neither  vvicked  nor  contemptible.  Listen  to  me, 
Signor  Don  Rodrigo;  and  Heaven  grant  a  day  may  net  come 
in  which  you  will  have  to  repent  of  not  having  listened  to 
me!  I  will  not  lessen  your  honour. — What  honour,  Signor 
Don  Rodrigo  !  what  honour  in  the  sight  of  men  !  what  honour 
in  the  sight  of  God  1    You  have  much  in  your  power,  but . .  / 

1  Don't  you  know/  said  Don  Rodrigo,  interrupting  him  in 
an  agitated  tone,  the  mingled  efifect  of  anger  and  remorse, 
1  don't  you  know  that  when  the  f ancy  takes  me  to  hear  a 
sermon,  I  can  go  to  church  like  other  people?  But  in  my 
own  house  !  Oh  ! J  continued  he,  with  a  forced  smile  of  mock- 
ery:  'You  treat  me  as  though  I  were  of  higher  rank  than 
I  am.  It  is  only  princes  who  have  a  preacher  in  their  own 
houses/ 

1  And  that  God  who  requires  princes  to  render  an  account 
of  the  word  preacheo1  to  them  in  their  palaces,  that  God 
who  now  bestows  upon  you  a  token  of  His  mercy,  by  sending 
His  minister,  though  indeed  a  poor  and  unworthy  one,  to 
intercede  for  an  innocent  .  .  / 

'In  short,  father/  said  Don  Rodrigo,  preparing  to  go,  'I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  :  I  can  only  suppose  there  must 
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be  some  young  girl  you  are  concerned  about.  Make  con- 
fidants  of  whom  you  please,  but  don't  have  the  assurance 
to  annoy  a  gentleman  any  loncrer.' 

On  the  movement  of  Don  Rodrigo,  the  frìar  also  advanced, 
reverently  placed  himself  in  his  way.  raised  his  hands,  both 
in  an  attitude  of  supplicaticn,  and  also  to  detain  him,  and 
again  replied,  '  I  am  concerned  for  her,  it  is  true,  but  not 
more  than  for  yourself  :  therc  are  two  persons  vvho  concern 
me  more  than  my  own  li  fé.  Don  Rodrigo!  I  can  only  pray 
for  you;  but  this  I  will  do  with  my  whole  heart.  Do  not  say 
"  no  "  to  me  ;  do  not  kccp  a  poor  innocent  in  anguish  and 
terror.    One  word  from  you  will  do  ali.' 

1  Well,'  said  Don  Rodrigo,  '  since  you  seem  to  think  I  can 
do  so  much  for  this  person  ;  since  you  are  so  much  interested 
for  her  .  .  .' 

'Well?'  said  Fathcr  Cristoforo,  anxiously,  while  the  be- 
haviour  and  countenance  of  Don  Rodrigo  forbade  his  indulg- 
ing  in  the  hope  which  the  words  appeared  to  warrant. 

'Well;  advise  her  to  come  and  put  herself  under  my  pro- 
tection.  She  shall  want  for  nothing,  and  no  one  shall  dare 
molest  her,  as  I  am  a  gentleman.' 

At  such  a  proposaì,  the  indignation  of  the  friar,  hitherto 
with  difficulty  confined  within  bounds,  burst  forth  without 
restraint.  Ali  his  good  resolutions  of  prudence  and  patience 
forsook  him,  the  old  nature  usurped  the  place  of  the  new; 
and  in  these  cases  Father  Cristoforo  was  indeed  like  two 
difterent  men. 

1  Your  protection  !  '  exclaimed  he,  retiring  a  step  or  two, 
and  fiercely  resting  on  his  rigfat  foot,  his  right  hand  placed 
on  his  hip,  his  left  held  up,  pointing  with  his  fore-finger 
towards  Don  Rodrigo,  and  two  fìery-glancing  eyes  piercingly 
fixed  upon  him  :  '  your  protection  !  Woe  be  to  you  that 
have  thus  spoken,  that  you  have  made  me  such  a  proposaì. 
You  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  your  iniquity,  and  I  no 
longer  fear  you.' 

I  How  are  you  speaking  to  me,  friar?  ' 

I I  speak  as  to  one  who  is  forsaken  by  God,  and  who  can 
no  longer  excite  fear.  I  knew  that  this  innocent  was  under 
God's  prctection  ;  but  you,  you  have  now  made  me  feel  it 
with  so  much  certainty,  that  I  have  no  longer  need  to  ask 
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protection  of  you.  Lucia,  I  say — see  how  I  pronounce  this 
name  with  a  bold  face  and  unmoved  expression/ 

*  What  !  in  this  house  !  ' 

'  I  pity  this  house  ;  a  curse  is  suspended  over  it.  You  will 
see  whether  the  justice  of  God  can  be  resisted  by  four  walls, 
and  four  bravoes  at  your  gates.  Thought  you  that  God  had 
made  a  creature  in  his  image,  to  give  you  the  delight  of 
tormenting  her?  Thought  you  that  He  would  not  defend 
her?  You  have  despised  His  counsel,  and  you  will  be  judged 
for  it  !  The  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  like  yours,  but 
God  knew  how  to  break  it.  Lucia  is  safe  from  you;  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  so,  though  a  poor  friar:  and  as  to  you, 
listen  what  I  predict  to  you.    A  day  will  come  .  .  .' 

Don  Rodrigo  had  stood  till  now  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
rage  and  mute  astonishment;  but  on  hearing  the  beginning 
of  this  prediction,  an  undefìned  and  mysterious  fear  was 
added  to  his  anger.  Hastily  seizing  the  Father's  outstretched 
arm,  and  raising  his  voice  to  drown  that  of  the  inauspicious 
prophet,  he  exclaimed,  *  Get  out  of  my  sight,  rash  villani — 
cowled  rascal  !  ' 

These  definite  appellations  calmed  Father  Cristoforo  in  a 
moment.  The  idea  of  submission  and  silence  had  been  so 
long  associated  in  his  mind  with  that  of  contempt  and  injury, 
that  at  this  compliment  every  feeling  of  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm  instantly  subsided,  and  he  only  resolved  to  listen 
patiently  to  whatever  Don  Rodrigo  might  be  pleased  to 
subjoin. 

Quietly,  then,  withdrawing  his  hand  from  the  Signor's 
grasp,  he  stood  motionless,  with  his  head  bent  down- 
wards,  as  an  aged  tree,  in  the  sudden  lulling  of  an  over- 
bearing  storm,  resumes  its  naturai  position,  and  receives  ori 
its  drooping  branches  the  hail  as  Heaven  sends  it. 

'Vile  upstart  !  '  continued  Don  Rodrigo;  'you  treat  me 
like  an  equal:  but  thank  the  cassock  that  covers  your  cow- 
ardly  shoulders  for  saving  you  from  the  caresses  that  such 
scoundrels  as  you  should  receive,  to  teach  them  how  to 
talk  to  a  gentleman.  Depart  with  sound  limbs  for  this  once, 
or  we  shall  see.' 

So  saying,  he  pointed  with  imperious  scorn  to  a  door  op- 
posite   the  one  they   hàd   entered;   and   Father    Cristoforo 
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bowcd  his  head  and  departed,  leaving  Don  Rodrigo  tO 
mcasure,  with  cxcitcd  Itept,  the  ficld  of  baule. 

When  the  friar  had  closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  per- 
ceivcd  some  one  in  the  apartment  he  had  entered,  stealing 
softly  along  the  wall.  that  he  might  not  be  seen  from  the  room 
ot  conference;  and  he  instantly  recognized  the  aged  servant 
Who  had  received  him  at  the  door  on  his  arrivai.  This  man 
had  lired  in  the  family  for  forty  ycars,  that  is,  since  be- 
fore   Don    Ro<;  |    birth,    having    been    in   the    scrvice   of 

his  father,  who  was  I  very  different  kind  of  man.  On  his 
death,  the  new  master  dismissed  ali  the  household,  and  hired 
a  fresh  set  of  attcndants,  retaining.  however,  this  one  ser- 
vant, both  because  he  was  old.  and  because,  although  of  a 
temper  and  habits  widely  different  from  his  own,  he  made 
amends  for  Ihif  defeet  by  two  qualifications — a  lofty  idea  of 
the  dignity  oi  the  house,  and  long  experience  in  its  cere- 
monials;  «ritta  the  most  ancient  traditions  and  minute  par- 
ticulars  of  which  he  was  better  acquainted  than  any  one 
else.  In  the  presencc  of  his  master,  the  poor  old  man  never 
ventured  a  sigli,  itili  :i,  of  his  disapprobation 

of  what  he  saw  around  him  every  day  ;  but  at  times  he  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  some  exclamatiun — some  reproof  mur- 
mured  between  his  lips  to  his  fello  v.ints.     They,  highly 

diverted  at  his  remarks,  would  sometimes  urge  him  to  con- 
versation,  provoking  him  to  fìnd  fault  with  the  present  state 
of  thing9,  and  to  sound  the  praises  of  the  ancient  way  of 
living  in  the  family.  His  ccnsures  only  carne  to  his  master's 
ears  accompanied  by  a  relation  of  the  ridicule  bestowed  upon 
them,  so  that  they  merely  succeeded  in  making  him  an  object 
of  contempt  without  resentment.  On  days  of  ceremony  and 
entertainment,  however,  the  old  man  became  a  person  of 
serious  importance. 

Father  Cristoforo  looked  at  him  as  he  passed,  saluted  him, 
and  was  about  to  go  forward;  but  the  old  man  approached 
with  a  mysterious  air,  put  his  fore-finger  on  his  lips,  and 
then  beckoned  to  him,  with  the  said  fore-finger,  to  accom- 
pany  him  into  a  dark  passage,  where  in  an  under  tone, 
he  said,  '  Father,  I  have  heard  ali  and  I  want  to  speak 
to  you/ 

1  Speak  up  then,  at  once,  my  good  man.' 
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■  Net  here  !  woe  to  us  if  the  master  saw  us  !  But  I  can 
learn  much,  and  will  try  to  come  to-morrow  to  the  conventi 

'Is  there  some  project?* 

1  Something's  in  the  wind,  that's  certain  :  I  had  already 
suspected  it;  but  now  I  will  be  on  the  watch,  and  will  find 
out  ali.  Leave  it  to  me.  I  happen  to  see  and  bear  things  .  .  . 
strange  things  !  I  am  in  a  house  !  .  .  .  But  I  wish  to  save 
my  soul/ 

1  God  bless  you  !  '  said  the  friar,  softly  pronouncing  the 
benediction,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  servant's  head,  who, 
though  much  older  than  himself,  bent  before  him  vvith  the 
respect  of  a  son.  '  God  will  reward  you/  continued  the  friar: 
'  don't  fail  to  come  to  me  to-morrow/ 

'I  will  be  sure  to  come/  replied  the  servant;  'but  do  you 
go  quickly,  and  .  .  .  for  Heaven's  sake  .  .  .  don't  betray 
me.'  So  saying,  and  looking  cautiously  around,  he  went  out, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  into  a  hall  that  led  to  the 
court-yard:  and  seeing  the  coast  clear,  beckoned  to  the  good 
friar,  whose  face  responded  to  the  last  injunction  more 
plainly  than  any  protestations  could  have  done.  The  old  man 
pointed  to  the  door,  and  the  friar  departed  without  further 
delay. 

This  servant  had  been  listening  at  his  master's  door.  Had 
he  done  right?  And  was  Father  Cristoforo  right  in  prais- 
ing  him  for  it?  According  to  the  commonest  and  most  gen- 
erally  received  rules,  it  was  a  very  dishonest  act  ;  but  might 
not  this  case  be  regardcd  as  an  exception  ?  And  are  there  not 
exceptions  to  the  most-generally-received  rules? 

These  are  questions  whiefa  we  leave  the  reader  to  resolve 
at  his  pleasure.  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  judgment:  it  is 
enough  that  we  relate  faets. 

Having  reached  the  road,  and  tumed  his  back  upon  this 
wild  beast's  den,  Father  Cristoforo  breathed  more  freely,  as 
he  hastened  down  the  descent,  his  face  flushed,  and  his  mind, 
as  every  one  may  imagine,  agitated  and  confused  by  what  he 
had  recently  heard  and  said.  But  the  unexpected  proffer  of 
the  old  man  had  been  a  great  relief  to  him;  it  seemed  as  if 
Heaven  had  given  him  a  visible  token  of  its  protection.  Here 
is  a  clue,  thought  he,  that  Providence  has  put  into  my  hands. 
In  this  very  house,  too  !  and  without  my  even  dreaming  of 
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looking  for  one  !  Engaged  in  such  thoughts,  he  raised  his 
eyes  towards  the  west,  and  seeing  the  setting  sun  already 
touching  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  was  reminded  that  the 
day  was  fast  drawing  to  a  dose.  He  therefore  quickened 
his  steps,  though  weary  and  weak,  after  the  many  annoyances 
of  the  day,  that  he  might  have  time  to  carry  back  his  intelli- 
gence, such  as  it  was,  to  his  protégés  and  arrive  at  the  con- 
vent  before  night;  for  this  was  one  of  the  most  absolute  and 
strictly-enforced  rules  of  the  Capuchin  discipline. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  had  been  plans  proposed  and  de- 
bated  in  Lucia's  cottage,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint  the  reader.  After  the  departure  of  the  friar,  the  three 
friends  remained  some  time  silent  ;  Lucia,  with  a  sorrowful 
heart,  preparing  the  dinner;  Renzo,  irresolute,  and  changing 
his  position  every  moment,  to  avoid  the  sight  of  her  mourn- 
ful  face,  yet  without  heart  to  leave  her;  Agnese,  apparently 
intent  upon  the  reel  she  was  winding,  though,  in  fact,  she 
was  deliberating  upon  a  pian  ;  and  when  she  thought  it  suffi- 
ciently  matured,  she  broke  the  silence  with  these  words: — 

'  Listen,  my  children.  If  you  have  as  much  courage  and 
dexterity  as  is  required;  if  you  will  trust  your  mother,  (this 
your  mother,  addressed  to  both,  made  Lucia's  heart  bound 
within  her,)  I  will  undertake  to  get  you  out  of  this  difficulty, 
better,  perhaps,  and  more  quickìv  than  Father  Cristoforo, 
though  he  is  a  man.'  Lucia  stopped  and  looked  at  her 
mother  with  a  face  more  expressive  of  wonder  than  of 
confidence  in  so  magnificent  a  promise;  and  Renzo  hastily 
exclaimed,  '  Courage  ?  dexterity  ? — teli  me,  teli  me,  what 
can  we  do  ?  ' 

'  If  you  were  married,'  continued  Agnese,  '  it  would  be  the 
great  difficulty  out  of  the  way — wouldn't  it?  and  couldn't  we 
easily  find  a  remedy  for  ali  the  rest?' 

1  Is  there  any  doubt?'  said  Renzo:  'if  we  were  married 
.  .  .  One  may  live  anywhere  ;  and,  at  Bergamo,  not  far  from 
here,  a  silk-weaver  would  be  received  with  open  arms.  You 
know  how  often  my  cousin  Bortolo  has  wanted  me  to  go  and 
live  with  him,  that  I  might  make  a  fortune  as  he  has  done; 
and  if  I  have  never  listened  to  him,  it  is  .  .  .  you  know,  be- 
cause  my  heart  was  here.  Once  married,  we  would  ali  go 
thither  together,  and  live  in  blessed  peace,  out  of  this  villain's 
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reach,  and  far  from  temptation  to  do  a  rash  deed.    Isn't  it 
true,  Lucia  ?  ' 

*  Yes/  said  Lucia  ;  '  but  how  ?  .  .  .' 

'  As  I  have  told  you,'  replied  Agnese.  '  Be  bold  and  expert, 
and  the  thing  is  easy.' 

'  Easy  !  '  at  the  sanie  moment  exclaimed  the  two  lovers,  to 
whom  it  had  become  so  strangely  and  sadly  difficult. 

1  Easy,  if  you  know  how  to  go  about  it/  replied  Agnese. 
'  Listen  attentively  to  me,  and  I  will  try  and  make  you  under- 
stand  it.  I  have  heard  say,  by  people  who  ought  to  know, 
and  I  have  seen  it  myself  in  one  case,  that  to  solemnize  a 
marriage,  a  curate,  of  course,  is  necessary,  but  not  his  good- 
will or  consent;  it  is  enough  if  he  is  present.' 

*  How  can  this  be?  '  asked  Renzo. 

1  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear.  There  must  be  two  witnesses, 
nimble  and  well  agreed.  They  must  go  to  the  priest;  the 
point  is  to  take  him  by  surprise,  that  he  mayn't  have  time  to 
escape.  The  man  says,  u  Signor  Curate,  this  is  my  wife;" 
the  woman  says,  "  Signor  Curate,  this  is  my  husband."  It  is 
necessary  that  the  curate  and  the  witnesses  hear  it,  and  then 
the  marriage  is  just  as  valid  and  sacred  as  if  the  Pope  had 
blessed  it.  When  once  the  words  are  spoken,  the  curate  may 
fret,  and  fumé,  and  storm,  but  it  will  do  no  good;  you  are 
man  and  wife.' 

1  Is  it  possible?  '  exclaimed  Lucia. 

1  What  !  '  said  Agnese,  '  do  you  think  I  have  learnt  nothing 
in  the  thirty  years  I  was  in  the  world  before  you?  The  thing 
is  just  as  I  told  you  ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  is  a  proof  of  it, 
who,  wishing  to  be  married  against  the  will  of  her  parents, 
did  as  I  was  saying,  and  gained  her  end.  The  curate  sus- 
pected  it,  and  was  on  the  watch  ;  but  they  knew  so  well  how 
to  go  about  it,  that  they  arrived  just  at  the  right  moment, 
said  the  words,  and  became  man  and  wife;  though  she,  poor 
thing  1  repented  of  it  before  three  days  were  over.' 

It  was,  in  fact,  as  Agnese  had  represented  it;  marriages 
contracted  in  this  manner  were  then,  and  are  even  to  this 
day,  acknowledged  valid.  As,  however,  this  expedient  was 
xvever  resorted  to  but  by  those  who  had  met  with  some  obstacle 
or  refusai  in  the  ordinary  method,  the  priest  took  great  care 
to  avoid  such  forced  co-operation  ;  and  if  one  of  them  hap- 
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pcned  to  be  surprised  by  a  couple,  accompanied  with  witnesses, 
he  tried  evcry  means  of  cscapc,  like  Protcus  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  woukl  bave  made  bini  prophesy  by  force. 

'  If  it  were  true,  Lucia!  '  said  Renzo,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
her  with  a  look  of  imploring  expectation. 

'  What  !  if  it  were  true  ?  '  replied  Agnese.  '  You  think,  then, 
I  teli  lies.  I  do  my  best  for  you,  and  am  not  bclieved:  very 
well  ;  get  out  of  the  difnculty  as  vou  can  :  I  wash  my  hands 
of  it.'*" 

'Ah,  no!  don't  forsake  US,'  cried  Renzo.  'I  said  so  be- 
cause  it  appeared  tuo  good  a  thing.  I  place  myself  in  your 
hands,  and  will  considcr  you  as  if  you  were  rcally  my  mother.' 

Thcse  words  instantly  dispellcd  the  momentary  indignation 
of  Agnese,  and  made  ber  forget  a  resolution  which,  in  rcality, 
had  only  been  in  word. 

1  But  why,  then,  mother,'  said  Lucia,  in  ber  usuai  gentle 
manner,  'why  didn't  this  pian  come  into  Father  Cristoforo's 
mind?  ' 

'Into  his  mind?'  replied  Agnese;  'do  you  think  it  didn't 
come  into  his  mind?    But  he  wouldn't  speak  of  it.' 

4  Why  ?  '  demanded  they  both  at  once. 

'  Because  .  .  .  because,  if  you  must  know  it,  the  friars 
think  that  it  is  not  exactly  a  proper  thing.' 

'  How  can  it  help  standing  finn,  and  being  well  done,  when 
it  is  done  !  '  said  Renzo. 

'  How  can  I  teli  you?  '  replied  Agnese.  '  Other  peopie  have 
made  the  law  as  they  pleased,  and  we  poor  peopie  can't  under- 
stand  ali.  And  then,  how  many  things  .  .  .  See;  it  is  like 
giving  a  Christian  a  blow.  It  isn't  right,  but  when  it  is  once 
given,  not  even  the  Pope  can  recali  it.' 

'  If  it  isn't  right,'  said  Lucia,  '  we  ought  not  to  do  it.' 

'  What  !  '  said  Agnese,  '  would  I  give  you  advice  contrary 
to  the  fear  of  God?  If  it  were  against  the  will  of  your 
parents,  and  to  marry  a  rogue  .  .  .  but  when  I  am  satisfied, 
and  it  is  to  wed  this  youth,  and  he  who  makes  ali  this  dis- 
turbance  is  a  villain,  and  the  Signor  Curate  .  .  .' 

'  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,'  said  Renzo. 

1  One  need  not  speak  tx.  Father  Cristoforo,  before  doing  It/ 
continued  Agnese;  'but  when  it  is  once  done,  and  has  well 
♦ucrecrW.  what  do  you  think  the  Father  will  say  to  you? — 
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Ah,  daughter  !  it  was  a  sad  error,  but  it  is  done.  The  f riars, 
you  know,  must  talk  so.  But  trust  me,  in  his  heart  he  will  be 
very  well  satisfied/ 

Without  being  able  to  answer  such  reasoning,  Lucia  did 
not  think  it  appeared  very  convincing;  but  Renzo,  quite  en- 
couraged,  said,  '  Since  it  is  thus,  the  thing  is  done/ 

I  Gently/  said  Agnese.  '  The  witnesses,  where  are  they 
to  be  found  ?  Then,  how  will  you  manage  to  get  at  the  Signor 
Curate,  who  has  been  shut  up  in  his  house  two  days?  And 
how  make  him  stand  when  you  do  get  at  him?  for  though 
he  is  weighty  enough  naturally,  I  dare  venture  to  say,  when  he 
sees  you  make  your  appearance  in  such  a  guise,  he  will  become 
as  nimble  as  a  cat,  and  flee  like  the  devil  from  hcly  water/ 

I I  have  found  a  way — I've  found  one/  cried  Renzo,  strik- 
ing  the  table  with  his  clenched  hand,  till  he  made  the  dinner- 
things  quiver  and  rattle  with  the  blow;  and  he  proceeded  to 
relate  his  design,  which  Agnese  entirely  approved. 

1  It  is  ali  confusion/  said  Lucia;  '  ìt  is  not  perfectly  honest. 
Till  now  we  have  always  acted  sincerely  ;  let  us  go  on  in 
faith,  and  God  will  help  us;  Father  Christoforo  said  so.  Do 
listen  to  his  advice/ 

1  Be  guided  by  those  who  know  better  than  you/  said 
Agnese,  gravely.  '  What  need  is  there  to  ask  advice?  God 
bids  us  help  ourselves,  and  then  He  will  help  us.  We  will  teli 
the  Father  ali  about  it  when  it  is  over/ 

1  Lucia/  said  Renzo,  '  will  you  fail  me  now?  Have  we  not 
done  ali  like  good  Christians  ?  Ought  we  not  now  to  have  been 
man  and  wife?  Didn't  the  Curate  himself  fix  the  day  and  hour? 
And  whose  fault  is  it,  if  we  are  now  obliged  to  use  a  little 
cunning?  No,  no;  you  won't  fail  me.  I  am  going,  and  will 
come  back  with  an  answer.'  So  saying,  he  gave  Lucia  an  im- 
ploring  look,  and  Agnese  a  very  knowing  glance,  and  hastily 
took  his  departure. 

It  is  said  that  trouble  sharpens  the  wit  ;  and  Renzo,  who, 
in  the  upright  and  straightforward  path  he  had  hitherto 
followed,  had  never  had  occasion  to  sharpen  his  in  any  great 
degree,  had,  in  this  instance,  planned  a  design  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  lawyer.  He  went  directly,  as  he  had 
purposed,  to  a  cottage  near  at  hand,  belonging  to  a  certain 
Tonio,  whom  he  found  busy  in  the  kitchen,  with  one  knee 
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resting  ori  the  stand  of  a  chafing-dish,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  the  handle  of  a  saucepan,  that  stood  on  the  burning 
embers,  and  stirring  with  a  broken  rolling-pin,  a  little  grey 
polenta,1  of  Turkey  flour.  The  mother,  brother,  and  wife  of 
Tonio,  were  seated  at  the  table  ;  and  three  or  four  little  chil- 
drcn  stood  around,  waiting,  with  eyes  eagerly  fLxed  on  the 
saucepan,  till  the  gruel  should  be  ready  to  pour  out.  But  the 
pleasure  was  wanting  which  the  sight  of  dinner  usually 
gives  to  those  who  bave  earned  it  by  hard  labour.  The 
quantity  of  the  polenta  was  rather  in  proportion  to  the  times 
tlian  to  the  nuinber  and  inclinations  of  the  household;  and 
each  onc  eyeing  the  common  food  with  cnvious  looks  of  strong 
desire,  seemed  to  be  measuring  the  extent  of  appetite  likcly 
to  survive  it.     While  Renzo  \  \changing  salutations  with 

the   family,   Tonio   ponred  out   the  p  l   into   the   wooden 

trencher  that  stood  ready  to  reccivc  it,  and  it  looked  likc  a  little 
moon  in  a  largc  ci  relè  of  vapour.  Xcvcrthelcss,  the  women 
courteouslv  said  to  Renzo,  '  Will  you  take  some  with  us  ?  ' — a 
complimcnt  that  the  Lombard  |  .t  never  fails  to  pay  to 

any  one  who  finds  him  at  a  meal,  even  though  the  visitor 
were  a  rich  glutton  just  risen  from  table,  and  he  were  at  the 
last  mouthful. 

'  Thank  you,'  replied  Renzo;  '  I  only  carne  to  say  a  word  or 
two  to  Tonio;  and  if  you  likc,  Tonio,  not  to  disturb  your 
family,  we  can  go  dine  at  the  inn,  and  talk  there.'  This  pro- 
posai was  as  acceptable  to  Tonio  as  it  was  unexpected;  and 
the  women,  not  unwilling,  saw  one  competitor  for  the  polenta 
removed,  and  that  the  most  formidable.  Tonio  did  not  require 
a  second  asking,  and  they  set  off  together. 

Arrived  at  the  village  inn,  they  sat  down  at  their  ease, 
perfectly  alone,  since  the  prevailing  poverty  had  banished 
ali  the  usuai  frequenters  of  this  scene  of  mirth  and  joviality. 
They  called  for  the  little  that  was  to  be  had,  and  having 
emptied  a  glass  of  wine,  Renzo  addressed  Tonio  with  an  air 
of  mystery;  '  If  you  will  do  me  a  small  favour,  I  will  do  you 
a  great  one.' 

1  What  is  it? — teli  me!  I'm  at  your  sei-vice,'  replied  Tonio, 
pouring  out  another  glass;  '  I'm  ready  to  go  into  the  fire  for 
you  to-day/ 

1  A  thick  gruel,  made  of  flour  and  water,  boiled  together. 
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'  You  are  in  debt  twenty-five  livres  to  the  Signor  Curate  for 
the  rent  of  his  field  that  you  worked  last  year/ 

'  Ah,  Renzo,  Renzo  !  you've  spoiled  your  kindness.  Why 
did  you  remind  me  of  it  now?  You've  put  to  flight  ali  my 
good  will  towards  you/ 

1  If  I  reminded  you  of  your  debt,'  said  Renzo,  '  it  is  because 
I  intend,  if  you  like,  to  give  you  the  means  of  paying  it/ 

'  Do  you  really  mean  so  ?  ' 

'I  do  really.    Well,  are  you  content?' 

1  Content?  I  should  think  so,  indeed  !  if  it  were  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  get  rid  of  those  tormenting  looks  and  shakes 
of  the  head  the  Signor  Curate  gives  me  every  time  I  meet 
him.  And  then  it  is  alvvays — "Tonio,  remember:  Tonio,  when 
shall  I  see  you  to  settle  this  business?  "  He  goes  so  far,  that, 
when  he  fixes  his  eyes  upon  me  in  preaching,  I'm  half  afraid 
he  will  say  publicly  :  Those  twenty-five  livres!  I  wish  the 
twenty-five  livres  were  far  away  !  And  then  he  will  bave  to 
give  me  back  my  wife's  gold  necklace,  and  I  could  change  it 
into  so  much  polenta.    But  .  .  / 

1  But,  if  you'll  do  me  a  little  service,  the  twenty-five  livres 
are  ready/ 

4  With  ali  my  heart;  go  on/ 

1  But  !  .  .  .'  said  Renzo,  laying  his  finger  across  his  lips. 

1  Need  you  teli  me  that?    You  know  me/ 

1  The  Signor  Curate  has  been  starting  some  absurd  objec- 
tions,  to  delay  my  marriage.  They  teli  me  for  certain.  that 
if  we  go  before  him  with  two  witnesses,  and  I  say,  This  is  my 
wife;  and  Lucia,  This  is  my  husband;  the  marriage  is  valid. 
Do  you  understand  me?' 

'You  want  me  to  go  as  a  witness?' 

'  Yes/ 

1  And  you  will  pay  the  twenty-five  livres  for  me?  ' 

1  That  is  what  I  mean/ 

'  He's  a  goose  that  wotild  fail/ 

I  But  we  must  find  another  witness/ 

I I  bave  him  !  That  young  clownish  brother  of  mine, 
Gervase,  will  do  anything  I  bid  him.  You'll  pay  him  with 
something  to  drink?' 

'And  to  eat,  too/  replied  Ren?o.  '  We'll  bring  him  here 
to  make  merry  with  us.    But  will  zie  know  what  to  do  ?  ' 
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1  TU  teach  him.    You  know  I  have  got  his  share  of  brains.' 
1  To-morrow  .  .  .' 
'Well.' 

1  Towards  evening  .  .  .' 
'  Vcry  well.' 

'But!  .  .  .'  Itid  Renzo,  again  putting  his  finger  on  his 
lips. 

*  Poh  V  replied  Tonio,  bending  his  head  on  hi3  right  shoul- 
dcr,  and  raising  his  left  band,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  I 

i  )o  you  doubt  me  ? 

'  Bui  il  vour  wife  questioni  you,  as  without  doubt  she 
will  .  .  .' 

4  I  owt  ni\  wife  some  lies.  and  so  many,  that  I  don't  know 
if  I  shall  ever  mana/c  to  bilanci  the  account.  I "11  find  some 
idle  story  to  put  ber  beati  at  rest,  I  warrant  you.' 

1  To-morn  v. .'  said  Renzr  .vili  make  arrangements,  that 

ewrything  may  go  on  smoothlv.' 

So  nying,  thty  lofi  the  inn,  Tonio  bending  his  step9  home- 
wards.  an  itriving  some  tale  to  relate  to  the  women,  and 

Renzo  to  give  an  account  of  the  concerted  arrangements. 

In  the  nican  while,  Agnese  had  been  vainly  endeavouring 
to  convince  he:  hter.    To  every  argument,  Lucia  opposed 

one  side  or  other  of  her  dilemma;  either  the  thing  is  wrong, 
and  we  ought  not  to  do  it,  or  it  is  not  wrong,  and  why  not 
teli  it  to  Father  Cristoforo? 

Renzo  arrived  quite  triumphant,  and  reported  his  success, 
finishing  with  a  ahnf — a  Milanese  interjection  which  signi- 
fies — Ani  I  a  man  or  not?  can  you  find  a  better  pian?  would 
it  ever  have  entered  your  head?  and  a  hundred  other  such 
things. 

Lucia  shook  her  head  doubtfully;  but  the  other  two  en- 
thusiasts  paid  little  attention  to  it,  as  one  does  to  a  child 
when  one  despairs  of  making  it  understand  ali  the  reasons 
of  a  thing,  and  determines  to  induce  it  by  entreaties  or 
authority  to  do  as  it  is  required. 

'  It  goes  on  well,'  said  Agnese,  '  very  well;  but  .  .  .  you 
haven't  thought  of  everything/ 

g  What  is  wanting?  '  replied  Renzo. 

*  Perpetua  ! — you  haven't  thought  of  Perpetua!  She  will 
admit  Tonio  and  his  brother  well  enough,  but  you — you  two — 
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just  think  !  You  will  have  to  keep  her  at  a  distance,  as  oue 
keeps  a  boy  from  a  pear-tree  full  of  ripe  fruit.' 

1  How  shall  we  manage?  '  said  Renzo,  beginning  to  think. 

1  See,  now  !  /  have  thought  of  *:hat,  too  ;  I  will  go  with  you; 
and  I  have  a  secret  that  will  dv^w  her  away,  and  engagé  her, 
so  that  she  sha'n't  see  you,  and  you  can  go  in.  1*11  cali  her 
out,  and  will  touch  a  chord  .  .  .  You  shall  see.' 

1  Bless  you  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo  ;  '  I  always  said  you  are  our 
help  in  everything.' 

I  But  ali  this  is  of  no  use,'  said  Agnese,  '  unless  we  can  per- 
suade Lucia,  who  persists  in  saying  it  is  a  sin.' 

Renzo  brought  in  ali  his  eloquence  to  his  aid,  but  Lucia 
continued  immovable. 

I I  cannot  answer  ali  your  arguments,'  said  she  ;  '  but  I  see 
that,  to  do  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  use  a  grcat 
deal  of  disguise,  falsehood,  and  deceit.  Ah,  Renzo  1  we  didn't 
begin  so.  I  wish  to  be  your  wife' — and  she  could  never 
pronounce  this  word,  or  give  expression  to  this  desire,  with- 
out  a  deep  flush  overspreading  her  cheek — ►"  I  wish  to  be  your 
wife,  but  in  the  right  way — in  the  fear  of  God,  at  the  aitar. 
Let  us  leave  ali  to  Him  who  is  above.  Do  you  think  He  can- 
not find  means  to  help  us  better  than  we,  with  ali  these  deceit- 
ful  ways?  And  why  make  a  mystery  of  it  to  Father 
Cristoforo?  ' 

The  dispute  was  stili  prolonged,  and  seemed  not  likely  to 
come  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  when  the  hasty  tread  of  sandals, 
and  the  sound  of  a  rustling  cassock,  resembling  the  noise 
produced  by  repeated  gusts  of  wind  in  a  slackened  sail,  an- 
nounced  the  approach  of  Father  Cristoforo.  There  was 
instant  silence,  and  Agnese  had  scarcely  time  to  whisper  in 
Lucia's  ear,  '  Be  sure  you  say  nothing  about  it/ 


CHAPTER    VII 

F\THER  CRISTOFORO  arrivcd  with  the  air  of  a  good 
general,  who  having  lost  an  import  int  battlc,  without 
any  fault  on  his  pait, — distressed,  but  not  discour- 
;  d;  thoughtful,  but  not  confounded;  retreating,  but  not 
put  to  flight;  turni  lii s  steps  whcre  necessity  calli  for  his 
presence,  forti  fying  threatened  quarters,  rcgulating  his 
troops,  and  giving  new  orders, 

'Pcace  he  with  you  !  '  said  he,  as  he  entcred.  '  There  is 
nothing  to  hope  from  man  ;  you  bave  therefore  more  nced 
to  trust  in  God,  and  I  have  already  had  a  pledge  of  His 
protection.' 

Although  none  of  the  party  had  anticipated  much  from 
Fathcr  Cristoforo's  attempt,  (sincc,  to  see  a  powerful  noble- 
man  desisi  from  an  act  of  oppression,  unless  he  were  over- 
come  by  a  superior  power,  from  regard  to  the  entreaties  of 
a  disarmed  suppliant,  was  rather  an  unlieard-of,  than  a  rare, 
occurrence,)  yet  the  melancholy  certainty  carne  as  a  blow 
«pon  them  ali.  Their  heads  involuntarily  droopcd,  but 
anger  quickly  prevailed  over  depression  in  Renzo's  mind. 
The  announcement  found  him  already  wounded  and  irritated 
by  a  succession  of  painful  surprises,  fallacious  attempts,  and 
disappointed  hopes,  and,  above  ali,  exasperated  at  this 
moment  by  the  repulses  of  Lucia. 

1  I  should  like  to  know,'  said  he,  gnashing  his  teeth  and 
raising  his  voice  as  he  had  never  before  done  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  Father  Cristoforo;  'I  should  like  to  know  what 
reasons  this  dog  gives  for  asserting  .  .  .  for  asserting  that 
my  bride  should  not  be  my  bride?' 

1  Poor  Renzo  !  '  replied  the  friar,  with  a  look  and  accent 
of  pity  that  kindly  recommended  peaceableness;  '  if  the  pow- 
erful who  do  such  deeds  of  injustice,  were  always  obliged 
to  give  their  reasons,  things  would  not  be  as  they  are/ 

1  Did  the  dog  then  say  that  he  would  not,  because  he  would 
*Ot?' 

'He  didn't  even  say  that,  my  poor  fellowl     It  would  be 
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something,  if  so  commit  iniquity,  they  were  obliged  openly 
to  confess  it.' 

1  But  he  must  have  told  you  something  ;  what  did  this  in- 
f ernal  firebrand  say  ?  ' 

*  I  heard  his  words,  but  I  cannot  repeat  them  to  you. 
The  words  of  a  powerful  wicked  man  are  violent,  but  con- 
tradictory.  He  can  be  angry  that  you  are  suspicious  of  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  you  feel  that  your  suspicions 
are  well-founded  ;  he  can  insult  you,  and  cali  nimself 
offended;  rìdicule  you,  and  ask  your  opinion;  threaten,  and 
complain  ;  be  insolent,  and  irreprehensible.  Ask  no  more. 
He  neither  mentioned  the  name  of  this  innocent,  nor  your 
own  ;  he  did  not  even  appear  to  know  you,  nor  did  he  say  he 
designed  anything;  but  .  .  .  but  I  understood  too  well  that 
he  is  iinmovable.  However,  confidence  in  God,  you  poor 
creatures  !  '  turning  to  Agnese  and  Lucia,  '  don't  give  up  in 
despair  !  And  you,  Renzo  ...  oh  !  believe  me,  I  can  put 
myself  in  your  place;  I  can  feel  what  passes  in  your  heart. 
But,  patience;  it  is  a  poor  word,  a  bitter  one  to  those  who 
have  no  faith  ;  but  you — will  you  not  allow  God  one  day,  two 
days,  or  whatever  time  He  may  please  to  take  to  clear  you 
and  give  you  justice?  The  time  is  His;  and  He  has  promised 
us  much.  Leave  Him  to  work,  Renzo  ;  and  .  .  .  believe  me, 
I  already  have  a  clue  that  may  lead  to  something  for  your 
help.  I  cannot  teli  you  more  at  present.  To-morrow  I 
shall  not  come  here  ;  I  must  be  at  the  convent  ali  day,  for 
you.  You,  Renzo,  try  to  come  to  me;  or  if,  by  any  un- 
foreseen  accident,  you  cannot,  send  a  trustworthy  man,  or 
a  lad  of  discretion,  by  whom  I  may  let  you  know  what  may 
happen.  It  grows  dark  ;  I  shall  have  to  make  haste  to  reach 
the  convent.    Faith,  courage,  and  good  night.' 

Having  said  this,  he  hastily  left  them,  and  made  his 
way  rapidly  along  a  crooked,  stony  by-path.  that  he  might 
not  be  late  at  the  convent,  and  run  the  risk  of  a  severe 
reprimand,  or,  what  would  have  grieved  him  more,  the  in- 
fliction  of  a  penance,  which  might  have  disabled  him  on  the 
morrow  from  any  undertaking  which  the  service  of  his 
protégés  might  require. 

1  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  about  ...  I  don't  know  what 
.  .  .  about  a  clue  that  he  held  in  hand    to  help  us?'   said 
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Lucia.    ■  Tt  is  best  to  trust  in  him;  he  il  a  man  who,  if  he 

pronrises  ten  .  .  .' 

'I  know  then  is  not  his  like,'  interrupted  Agnese;  'but  he 
ought  to  have  spoken  more  clcarly,  or,  at  least,  taken  me 
aside  and  told  me  what  it  was/ 

'Idle  pratin?!  HI  put  an  end  to  it,  that  r  will  !  '  inter- 
rupted Renzo,  in  hit  turn,  as  he  paced  furiously  up  and 
down  the  roo-M  vith  a  look  and  tone  that  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meanÌA£  of  his  words. 

'Oh,   Renzo  I'  exclaimed   Luc;a. 

'  What  de  you  mean?  '  cried  Agnese. 

*  Why  n<ed  I  teli  \ou?  I'il  put  an  end  to  It  !  Though  he 
has  a  hurHred,  a  thousand  devils  in  his  soul,  he's  fìesh  and 
blood,  after  ali/ 

'No,  'o!  for  Iloaven's  sake  !  .  .  /  began  Lucia,  but  tears 
choked  ner  utteranct-. 

1  This  is  not  proper  language,  even  in  jest,'  replied  Agnese. 

'In  jest!'  cried  Renzo,  planting  himself  directly  before 
Agnese,  as  she  sat,  and  fixing  on  her  two  fcarful-looking 
eyes.     '  In  jest  !  you  shall  see  whether  I  am  in  jest  or  not.' 

'Ah,  Renzo  !  '  saici  Lucia,  scarcely  able  to  articulate  for 
sobs,  '  I  never  saw  you  so  before.' 

'  Don't  talk  so,  for  Heaven's  sake!'  replied  Agnese,  has- 
tily,  lowering  her  voice.  '  Don't  you  remember  how  many 
arms  he  has  at  his  bidding?  And  then,  there  is  always 
justice  to  be  had  against  the  poor  .  .  .  God  defend  them  I  ' 

'  I  will  get  justice  for  myself,  I  will.  It  is  time  now. 
The  thing  isn't  easy,  I  know.  The  ruffian  is  well  defended, 
dog  that  he  is  !  I  know  how  it  is  :  but  never  mind.  Patience 
and  resolution  .  .  .  and  the  time  will  soon  arrive.  Yes,  I 
will  get  justice.  I'il  free  the  country,  and  people  will  bless 
ne  !    And  then  in  four  bounds  .  .  / 

The  horror  of  Lucia  at  these  explicit  declarations  re- 
pressed  her  sobs,  and  inspired  her  with  courage  to  speak. 
Raising  from  her  hands  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  she  ad- 
dressed  Renzo  in  a  mournful,  but  resolute  tone:  'You  no 
longer  care,  then,  about  having  me  for  your  wife?  I  prom- 
ised  myself  to  a  youth  who  had  the  f  ear  of  God  :  but  a  man 
who  has  .  .  .  were  he  safe  from  ali  justice  and  vengeance, 
were  he  the  son  of  a  king  .  .  .' 
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*  Very  well  !  '  cried  Renzo,  his  face  more  than  ever  con- 
vulsed  with  fury;  'I  won't  have  you,  then;  but  he  sha'n't 
either.  I  will  be  here  vvithout  you,  and  he  in  the  abode 
of  .  .  .' 

'Ah,  no,  for  pity's  sake,  don't  say  so  ;  don't  look  so  furious  ! 
No,  no,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus,'  exclaimed  Lucia, 
weeping,  and  joining  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  earnest 
supplication  ;  while  Agnese  repeatedly  called  him  by  name, 
and  seized  hold  of  his  shoulders,  his  arms,  and  his  hands, 
to  pacify  him.  He  stood  immovable,  thoughtful,  almost 
overcome  at  the  sight  of  Lucia's  imploring  countenance; 
then,  suddenly  gazed  at  her  sternly,  drew  back,  stretched  out 
his  arm,  and  pointing  with  his  finger  towards  her,  burst 
forth:  *  Her  !  yes,  he  wants  her!    He  must  die  I  ' 

'And  /,  what  harm  have  I  done  you,  that  you  should  kill 
tnef  said  Lucia,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 

*  You  !  '  said  he,  with  a  voice  expressive  of  anger,  though 
of  a  far  different  nature;  '  you  !  what  gocd  do  you  wish  me? 
What  proof  have  you  given  me?  Haven't  I  begged,  and 
begged,  and  begged?  .  .  .  Have  I  been  able  to  obtain  .  .  .' 

'Yes,  yes,'  replied  she,  precipitately ;  'I  will  go  to  the 
Curate's  to-morrow  ;  I  will  go  now,  if  you  like.  Only  be 
yourself  again,  I  will  go.' 

'  You  promise  me  ?  '  said  Renzo,  his  voice  and  expression 
rendered  in  an  instant  more  human. 

*  I  promise  you/ 

'  You  have  promised  me  ?  ' 

1  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  !  '  exclaimed  Agnese,  doubly 
satisfied. 

Did  Renzo,  in  the  midst  of  his  anger,  discern  the  advan- 
tage  that  might  be  taken  of  Lucia's  terror?  And  did  he  not 
practise  a  little  artifice  to  increase  it,  that  he  might  use  this 
advantage?  Our  author  protests  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  matter;  nor,  I  think,  did  even  Renzo  himself  know  very 
well.  At  any  rate,  he  was  undoubtedly  enraged  beyond 
measure  with  Don  Rodrigo,  and  ardently  desired  Lucia's 
consent;  and  when  two  powerful  passions  struggle  together 
in  a  man's  mind,  no  one,  not  even  the  most  patient,  can 
always  clearly  discern  one  voice  from  the  other,  or  say,  with 
certainty,  which  of  them  predominates. 
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1 1  Ìia7r  promiscd  you,'  replied  Lucia,  with  an  acccnt 
of  timid  and  afTectionate  reproof;  *  but  you  bave  also 
promiscd  not  to  makc  anv  disturbancc — to  submit  yoursclf 
to  Father  .  .  .' 

1  Come,  now,  for  whosc  sake  did  I  get  into  a  passion  ?  Do 
you  want  to  draw  back?  And  will  you  oblile  ine  to  do  a 
rasb  thing?  ' 

1  No,  no,'  said  Lucia,  ready  to  rclapsc  into  hcr  formcr 
fcars.  '  I  have  promiscd,  and  I  will  not  draw  back.  But 
scc  how  you  bave  madc  me  promise;  God  forbid  tbat  .  .  .' 

'  W'by  will  you  propbcsy  evil,  Lucia?  God  knows  we  do 
no  wrong  to  anybody.' 

'  Promise  me,  at  least,  tbis  sball  be  the  last  time.' 

'  I  promise  you,  upon  my  word.' 

'  But  thil  once  you  will  stand  by  bini,'  said  Agnese. 

Ilere  the  autbor  confesscs  ;norancc  of  anotber  mat- 

tar, and  that  is.  wbetber  Lucia  was  absolutely,  and  on  every 
account,   di.  ied    at   being  obliged   to   give   ber  consent. 

We  foli  xample,  and  leave  tbe  point  undecided. 

Renzo  would  willingly  have  prolonged  the  conversation, 
and  allotted  tbeir  several  parts  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
morrow  ;  but  it  was  already  dark,  and  tbe  women  wished 
him  good  night,  as  they  thought  it  scarcely  decorous  that 
he  should  remain  anv  longer  with  them  at  so  late  an  hour. 

The  night  was  passed  by  ali  three  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected,  considering  that  it  followed  a  day  of  such  excite- 
ment  and  misfortune,  and  preceded  one  fixed  upon  for  an 
important  undertaking  of  doubtful  issue.  Renzo  made  his 
appearance  early  next  morning,  and  concerted  with  the 
women,  or  rather  with  Agnese,  the  grand  operation9  of  the 
evening,  alternately  suggesting  and  removing  difficulties, 
foreseeing  obstacles,  and  both  beginning,  by  turns,  to  de- 
scribe  the  scene  as  if  they  were  relating  a  past  event.  Lucia 
listened  ;  and,  witbout  approving  in  words  what  she  could 
not  agree  to  in  her  heart,  promised  to  do  as  well  as  she 
was  able. 

'Are  you  going  down  to  the  convent  to  see  Father  Cristo- 
foro, as  he  bid  you,  last  night?  '  said  Agnese  to  Renzo. 

'Not  1/  replied  he;  'you  know  what  discerning  eyes  the 
Father  has;  he  will  read  in  my  looks,  as  if  it  were  written 
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in  a  book,  that  there's  something  in  the  wind;  and  if  he 
begins  to  question  me,  I  can't  get  off  it  easily.  And,  besides, 
I  must  stay  here  to  arrange  matters.  It  will  be  better  for 
you  to  send  somebody.' 

*  I  will  send  Menico.' 

'Very  well,'  replied  Renzo;  and  he  set  off  to  arrange 
matters,  as  he  had  said. 

Agnese  went  to  a  neighbouring  cottage  to  ask  for  Menico, 
a  sprightly  and  very  sensible  lad  for  his  age,  who,  through 
the  medium  of  cousins  and  sisters-in-law,  carne  to  be  a  sort 
of  nephew  to  the  dame.  She  asked  his  parents  for  him,  as 
for  a  loan,  and  begged  she  might  keep  him  the  whole  day, 
1  for  a  particular  service,'  said  she.  Having  obtained  per- 
mission,  she  led  him  to  her  kitchen,  gave  him  his  breakfast, 
and  bid  him  go  to  Pescarenico,  and  present  himself  to  Father 
Cristoforo,  who  would  send  him  back  with  a  message  at  the 
right  time.  '  Father  Cristoforo,  that  fine  old  man,  you  know, 
with  a  white  beard,  who  is  called  the  Saint  .  .  .' 

'I  understand,'  said  Menico;  'he  who  speaks  so  kindly  to 
the  children,  and  sometimes  gives  them  pictures.' 

'Just  so,  Menico.  And  if  he  bids  you  wait  some  time  at 
the  convent,  don't  wander  away  ;  and  be  sure  you  don't  go 
with  other  boys  to  the  lake  to  throw  stones  into  the  water, 
nor  to  watch  them  fish,  nor  to  play  with  the  nets  hung  up  to 
dry,  nor  .  .  / 

*  Poh,  aunt;  I  am  no  longer  a  child.' 

1  Well,  be  prudent  ;  and  when  you  come  back  with  the 
answer  .  .  .  look;  these  two  fine  new  parpagliole  are  for 
you.' 

1  Give  me  them  now,  that  .  .  .' 

'  No,  no,  you  will  play  with  them.  Go,  and  behave  well, 
that  you  may  have  some  more.' 

In  the  course  of  this  long  morning  many  strange  things 
happened  which  roused  not  a  little  suspicion  in  the  already- 
disturbed  minds  of  Agnese  and  Lucia  A  beggar,  neither 
thin  nor  ragged,  as  they  generally  were,  and  of  somewhat 
dark  and  sinister  aspect,  carne  and  asked  alms,  in  God's 
name,  at  the  same  time  looking  narrowly  around.  A  piece 
of  bread  was  given  him,  which  he  received,  and  placed  in 
his  basket,  with  ill-dissembled  indifference.    He  then  loitered, 
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and  made  many  inquiries,  with  a  mixed  air  of  impudcnce 
and  hesitation,  to  which  Agnese  endeavoured  to  make  replies 
exactly  contrary  to  the  truth.  W'hcn  ahout  to  depart,  he 
prctended  to  mistake  the  door,  and  went  to  that  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  glancing  hastily  upwards,  as  well  as  he  could 
On  their  calling  him  back — '  Hey  1  bey  !  wherc  are  you  going, 
my  good  man  ? — this  way  !  '  he  turned  and  went  out  by  the 
door  that  was  pointed  out  to  him,  excusing  himself  with  a 
submission,  And  an  affected  humility,  that  ili  accorded  with 
the  ficrec  and  hard  ìeatures  of  bis  face.  After  his  depar~ 
ture,  they  continucd  to  mark.  fn  in  time  to  time,  other  sus- 
picinus  and  strange  :  k,     It  was  not  easy  to  discern  what 

kind  of  mcn  they  were  ;  yet  stili  they  could  not  believe  them 
to  be  the  Ufipretendiitg  passers  by  they  wished  to  appear. 
One  would  euter  under  pretcncc  of  asking  tlie  way  ;  otliers, 
arriving  at  the  door,  slackcncd  their  pace,  and  pceped 
through  the  little  yard  into  the  rooi  i   vrishing  to  see 

without  exciting  suspicion.  At  last,  towardl  noon,  theie 
tnnoying  and  alarming  appearances  e  Agnese  got  up 

OCCasionally,  and  crosscd  the  little  yard  to  the  street-door, 
to  reconnoitre  ;  and  after  looking  anxiously  around  on  cither 
side,  returned  with  the  intelligence,  '  There  s  nobody  ;  ' 
words  which  she  uttered  with  pleasure,  and  Lucia  heard  with 
satisfaction,  ncither  one  nor  the  other  knowing  exactly  the 
reason  whj  Dut  an  undefined  disquietude  haunted  their 
steps,  and,  with  Lucia  especially,  in  some  degrce  cooled  the 
courage  they  had  summoned  up  for  the  proccedings  of  the 
evening. 

The  reader,  however,  must  be  told  something  more  definite 
about  these  mysterious  wanderers;  and  to  relate  it  in  order, 
we  must  turn  back  a  stop  or  two,  and  find  Don  Rodrigo, 
whom  we  left  yesterday  after  dinner  by  himself,  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  his  palace,  after  the  departure  of  Father 
Cristoforo. 

Don  Rodrigo,  as  we  have  said,  paced  backwards  and  for- 
wards  with  long  strides  in  this  spacious  apartment,  sur- 
rounded  on  ali  sides  by  the  family  portraits  of  many  genera- 
tions.  When  he  reached  the  wall  and  turned  round,  his 
eye  rested  upon  the  figure  of  one  of  his  warlike  ancestors, 
the  tei  ror  of  his  enemies,  and  of  his  own  soldiers  ;  who,  with 
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a  stern  grim  countenance,  his  short  hair  standing  erect  frora 
his  forehead,  his  large  sharp  whiskers  covering  his  cheeks, 
and  his  hooked  chin,  stood  like  a  warrior,  ciothed  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  steel  armour,  with  his  right  hand  pressing  his 
side,  and  the  left  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  sword  Don 
Rodrigo  gazed  upon  it,  and  when  he  arrived  beneath  it, 
and  turned  back,  beheld  before  him  another  of  his  fore- 
fathers,  a  magistrate,  and  the  terror  of  litigants,  seated  in 
a  high  chair,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  envelopea  in  an 
ampie  black  robe,  so  that  he  was  entirely  black,  excepting 
for  a  white  collar,  with  two  large  bands,  and  a  lining  of 
sable,  turned  wrong  side  outwards,  (this  was  the  distinctive 
mark  of  senators,  but  only  worn  in  winter  ;  for  which  reason 
the  picture  of  a  senator  in  summei-clothing  is  never  met 
with,)  squalid,  and  frowning;  he  held  in  his  hand  a  memo- 
rial,  and  seemed  to  be  saying,  '  We  shall  see.'  On  the  one 
hand  was  a  matron,  the  terror  of  her  maids;  on  the  other, 
an  abbot,  the  terror  of  his  monks;  in  short,  they  were  ali 
persons  who  had  been  objects  of  terror  while  alive,  and 
who  now  inspired  dread  by  their  likenesses.  In  the  presence 
of  such  remembrancers,  Don  Rodrigo  became  enraged  and 
ashamed,  as  he  reflected  that  a  friar  had  dared  to  come  to 
him  with  the  parable  of  Nathan  ;  and  his  mind  could  fìnd 
no  peace.  He  would  form  a  pian  of  revenge,  and  then  aban- 
don  it;  seek  how,  at  the  same  time,  to  satisfy  his  passion, 
and  what  he  called  his  honour;  and  sometimes,  hearing  the 
beginning  of  the  prophecy  resounding  in  his  ears,  he  would 
involuntarily  shudder,  and  be  almost  inclined  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  the  two  satisfactions.  At  last,  for  the  sake  of  doing 
something,  he  called  a  servant,  and  desired  him  to  make 
an  apology  for  him  to  the  company,  and  to  say  that  he  was 
detained  by  urgent  business.  The  servant  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  gentlemen,  having  left  their  compli- 
tnents,  had  taken  their  leave. 

'And  Count  Attilio?'  asked  Don  Rodrigo,  stili  pacing  the 
room. 

1  He  left  with  the  gentlemen,  illustrious  Signor.' 

'  Very  wcll  ;  six  followers  to  accompany  me — quickly  1  my 
sword,  cloak  and  hat,  immediately  !  ' 

The  servant  replied  by  a  bow  and  withdrew,   returning 
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shortly  with  a  rich  sword,  which  his  master  buckled  on,  a 
cloak  which  he  thrcw  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  hat,  orna- 
mented  with  lofty  plumes,  which  he  placed  on  his  head,  and 
fastened  with  a  haughty  air.  He  then  moved  forward,  and 
found  the  six  bravoes  at  the  door,  completely  armed,  who, 
making  way  for  him,  with  a  low  bow,  followcd  as  his  train. 
More  surly,  more  haughty,  and  more  supercilious  than  usuai, 
he  left  his  palace,  and  took  the  way  towards  Lecco,  amidst 
the  salutations  and  profound  bows  of  the  pcasants  he  hap- 
pcncd  to  mcet  ;  and  the  ill-manncred  wight  who  would  bave 
vcnturcd  to  pass  without  taking  ofT  his  hat,  migfat  OOnsider 
he  had  purchascd  the  exemption  at  a  cheap  rate,  had  the 
bravoes  in  the  train  becn  contcnted  mcrely  to  en force  respect 
by  a  blow  on  the  head.     To  these  salutations  Don   Rodrigo 

madc  do  acknowledgment;  but  to  mcn  of  higner  rank,  though 

stili  indisputably  inferior  to  his  own,  he  replied  with  con- 
traili He  did  DOt  chance  this  time,  but  when 
lie  did  happcn  to  mcet  with  the  Spanish  Signor,  the  Gov- 
crnor  of  the  Castle,  the  salutations  werc  equally  profound 
on  botfa  sides;  it  was  likc  the  meeting  of  two  potentates,  who 
bave  nothing  to  share  between  them,  yet,  for  convenience 
sake,  pay  respect  to  each  other's  rank.  To  pass  away  the 
time,  and,  by  the  Ugfat  of  far  differcnt  faces  and  behaviour, 
to  banish  the  image  of  the  friar,  which  continuali)'  haunted 
his  mind,  Don  Rodrigo  entered  a  house  where  a  large  party 
was  assembled,  and  where  he  was  received  with  that  officious 
and  respect  fui  cordiality  rcserved  for  those  who  are  greatly 
courted,  and  greatly  feared.  Late  at  night  he  returned  to 
his  own  palace,  and  found  that  Count  Attilio  had  just  ar- 
rived  ;  and  they  sat  down  to  supper  together,  Don  Rodrigo 
buried  in  thought,  and  very  silent 

1  Cousin,  when  will  you  pay  your  wager?'  asked  Count 
Attilio,  in  a  malicious,  and  at  the  same  time  rallying,  tone, 
as  soon  as  the  table  was  cleared,  and  the  servants  had 
departed. 

1  St.  Martin  has  not  yet  passed.* 

1  Well,  remember  you  will  have  to  pay  it  soon  ;  for  ali  the 
saints  in  the  calendar  will  pass  before  .  .  .' 

4  This  has  to  be  seen  yet.' 

1  Cousin,  you  want  to  play  the  politician  ;  but  I  understand 
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I  mean,  in  short, 


ali;  and  Iam  so  certain  of  having  won  my  wager,  that  I  am 
ready  to  lay  another.' 

'What?' 

1  That  the  Father  ...  the  Father  . 
that  this  friar  has  converted  you.' 

'  It  is  a  mere  fancy  of  your  own.' 

'Converted,  cousin;  converted,  I  say.  I,  for  my  part,  am 
delighted  at  it.  What  a  fine  sight  it  will  be  to  see  you  quite 
penitent,  with  downcast  eyes  !  And  what  triumph  for  this 
Father  !  How  proudly  he  must  have  returned  to  the  con- 
vent  !  You  are  not  such  fish  as  they  catch  every  day,  nor 
in  every  net.  You  may  be  sure  they  will  bring  you  forward 
as  an  example  ;  and  when  they  go  on  a  mission  to  some  little 
distance,  they  will  talk  of  your  acts.  I  can  fancy  I  hear 
them.'  And,  speaking  through  his  nose,  accompanying  the 
words  with  caricatured  gestures,  he  continued,  in  a  sermon- 
like  tone,  "  In  a  certain  part  of  the  world,  which  from 
motives  of  high  respect  we  forbear  to  name,  there  lived,  my 
dear  hearers,  and  there  stili  lives,  a  dissolute  gentleman,  the 
friend  of  women  rather  than  of  good  men,  who,  accustomed 
to  make  no  distinctions,  had  set  his  eyes  upon  .  .  ." 

'  That  will  do  .  .  enough,'  interrupted  Don  Rodrigo,  half 
amused  and  half  annoyed:  '  If  you  wish  to  repeat  the  wager, 
I  am  ready,  too.' 

'Indeedl  perhaps,  then,  you  have  converted  the  Father?' 

1  Don't  talk  to  me  about  him:  and  as  to  the  bet,  Saint 
Martin  will  decide.'  The  curiosity  of  the  Count  was  aroused; 
he  put  numberless  questions,  but  Don  Rodrigo  contrived  to 
evade  them  ali,  referring  everything  to  the  day  of  decision, 
and  unwilling  to  communicate  designs  which  were  neither 
begun  nor  absolutely  detcrmined  upon. 

Next  morning,  Don  Rodrigo  was  himself  again.  The  slight 
compunction  that  'a  day  miti  come'  had  awakened  in  his 
mind,  had  vanished  with  the  dreams  of  the  night;  and  noth- 
ing  remained  but  a  feeling  of  deep  indignation,  rendered 
more  vivid  by  remorse  for  his  passing  weakness.  The  re- 
membrance  of  his  late  almost-triumphant  walk,  of  the  pro- 
found  salutations,  and  the  receptions  he  had  met  with, 
together  with  the  rallying  of  his  cousin,  had  contributed 
not  a  little  to  renew  his  former  spirit.     Hardly  risen,  he 
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sent  for  Griso. — Somcthing  important, — thought  the  servant 
to  whom  the  order  was  given;  for  the  man  who  bore  this 
assumed  name  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  head  of 
the  bravoes,  to  whom  the  boldest  and  most  dangerous  enter- 
prises  were  confided,  wtio  was  the  most  trusted  by  his  mas- 
ter, and  was  devotcd  to  him,  at  ali  risks,  by  gratitude  and 
interest  Guilty  of  murder,  he  had  sought  the  protection 
of  Don  Rodrigo,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  justice;  and  he, 
by  taking  him  into  his  service,  had  sheltered  him  from  the 
reach  of  persecution.  llcre,  by  cngaging  in  every  crime 
that  was  requircd  ot  him,  he  was  secured  from  the  punish- 
mcnt  of  the  first  fault.  To  Don  Rodrigo  the  acquisition  had 
been  of  no  small  importance;  for  this  Griso,  besides  bemg 
undoubtrdly  the  most  courageous  of  the  household,  was  also 
a  specimen  of  what  his  master  had  bccn  ahle  to  attcmpt  with 
impunity  st  the  laws;  so  that  Don  Rodrigo's  power  was 

aggrandi.'.rd  both  in  reality  and  in  common  opinion. 

4  Griso  !  '  said  Don  Rodrigo,  '  in  this  emergency  it  will 
be  scen  what  vou  are  worth.  Before  to-morrow,  Lucia  must 
be  in  this  paU< 

'  It  shall  ncver  be  said  that  Griso  shrank  from  the  cora- 
mand  of  his  noble  protector.' 

4  Take  as  many  men  as  you  want,  dispose  and  order  them 
as  you  think  best,  only  Ict  the  thing  succeed  well.  But, 
above  ali,  be  sure  you  do  ber  no  harm.' 

1  Signor,  a  little  fright,  that  she  may  not  make  too  much 
noise  .  .  .  one  cannot  do  less.' 

'  Fear  ...  I  see  e  .  is  inevitable.  But  don't  you  touch 
a  hair  of  her  head  ;  and,  above  ali,  treat  hei  with  the  great- 
est  respect.     Do  you  understand  ?  ' 

4  Signor,  I  could  not  pluck  a  fìower  from  its  stalk,  and 
bring  it  to  youi  lordship,  without  touching  it  a  little.  But 
I  will  do  no  more  than  is  necessar 

4  Beware  you  do  not.    And  ,  .  .  how  will  you  manage?' 

'  I  was  thinking,  Signor.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  house 
is  at  the  end  of  the  village.  We  shall  want  a  place  to  con- 
ceal  oursclves  in;  and  at  a  little  distance  there's  that  unin- 
habited  building  in  the  middle  of  the  fields,  that  house  .  .  • 
but  your  lordship  knows  nothins^  of  these  things  ,  0  .  a  house 
that  was  burnt  down  z  few  days  ago;  and  there  nave  beeu 
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no  ftmds  to  rebuild  it,  so  it  is  forsaken,  and  is  haunted 
by  witches  ;  but  it  is  not  Saturday,  and  I  don't  care  for  them. 
The  villagers  are  so  superstitious,  they  wouldn't  enter  it  any 
night  of  the  week  for  a  treasure,  so  we  may  safely  dispose 
ourselves  there,  without  any  fear  of  being  disturbed  in  our 
plans.' 

1  Very  good  :  and  what  then  ?  ' 

Here  Griso  went  on  to  propose,  and  Don  Rodrigo  to  dis- 
cuss,  till  they  had,  together,  concerted  a  way  to  bring  the 
enteiprise  to  an  end  without  a  trace  of  its  authors  remain- 
ing.  They  even  contrived  means  to  turn  ali  the  suspicions, 
by  making  false  indications,  upon  another  quarter  ;  to  impose 
silence  upon  poor  Agnese;  to  inspire  Renzo  with  such  fear 
as  would  overbalance  his  grief,  efface  the  thought  of  having 
recourse  to  the  law,  and  even  the  wish  to  complain  ;  and 
arranged  ali  the  other  minor  villainies  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  principal  one.  We  will  omit  the  account  of 
these  consultations,  however,  because,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive,  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  story,  and  it  will  only  be  tedious,  both  to  him  and  us, 
to  entertain  ourselves  for  any  length  of  time  with  the  dis- 
cussions  of  these  two  detestable  villains.  It  will  suffice  to 
say  that,  as  Griso  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room,  to 
go  about  the  execution  of  his  undertaking  at  once,  Don 
Rodrigo  called  him  back,  and  said,  '  Listen  :  if  by  any  chance 
this  rash  clown  should  molest  you  to-night,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  if  you  were  to  give  him  something  to  remember,  on 
his  shoulders,  by  way  of  anticipation.  By  this  means,  the 
command  to  keep  quiet,  which  shall  be  intimated  to  him  to- 
morrow,  will  more  surely  take  effect.  But  don't  go  to  look 
for  him,  lest  you  should  spoil  what  is  of  more  importance. 
Do  you  understand  me?' 

1  Leave  it  to  me,'  replied  Griso,  bowing  with  an  obsequious 
and  ostentatious  air,  as  he  departed. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  reconnoitring  the  neighbour- 
hood.  The  feigned  beggar  who  had  intruded  himself  so 
pertinaciously  into  Agnesc's  humble  cottage,  was  no  other 
than  Griso,  who  had  come  to  get  an  idea  of  the  pian  of  the 
house  by  sight  ;  the  pretended  passengers  were  his  vile  fol- 
lowers,  who,   operating  under   his  orders,   required  a  less 
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minute  acquaintance  with  the  place.  Thcir  observations 
being  made,  they  withdrew  from  notice,  lest  thcy  should 
cxcite  too  much  suspicion. 

When  they  returned  to  the  palace,  Griso  made  his  report, 
arranged  definitcly  the  pian  of  the  enterprise.  assigned  to 
eacli  his  different  part,  and  gave  his  instructions.  Ali  this 
could  not  be  transacted  without  the  old  servant's  observation, 
who,  with  his  eyes  and  cars  constantly  on  the  alert,  dis- 
covercd  that  thcy  wcre  plotting  some  grcat  undcrtaking.  By 
dint  of  watching  and  qucstioning,  gctting  half  a  hint  here, 
and  anothcr  half  therc,  commcnting  in  his  own  mind  on 
ambiguous  infcrences,  and  intcrprcting  mystcrious  depar- 
tures,  he  at  Icngth  canic  to  a  pretty  clcar  knowlcdge  of 
ali  the  designa  of  the  evening.  But  when  he  was  assured 
of  them,  it  was  vcry  ncar  the  timc,  and  already  a  small 
detachment  of  bravocs  had  left  the  palace,  and  set  off  to 
conceal  thcmselves  in  the  ruined  building.  The  poor  old 
man,  although  he  well  knew  what  a  dangerous  game  he 
was  playing.  and  fe&red,  besides,  that  he  was  doing  no 
eflìcicnt  service,  yet  failed  not  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  He 
went  out,  under  pretcnce  of  taking  the  air,  and  proceeded 
in  grcat  baste  to  the  convent,  to  give  Fathcr  Cristoforo  the 
promiscd  information.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  second  party 
of  bravocs  wcre  scnt  out,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  that  they 
nùght  not  appear  to  be  one  company.  Griso  made  up  the 
rcar,  and  then  nothing  remained  behind  but  a  littcr,  which 
was  to  be  brought  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  after  dark. 
When  they  were  ali  assembled  there,  Griso  despatched  three 
of  them  to  the  inn  in  the  villagc  ;  one  was  to  place  himself 
at  the  door,  to  watch  the  movements  in  the  Street,  and  to 
give  notice  when  ali  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  rest;  the 
other  two  were  to  remain  inside,  gaming  and  drinking,  as 
if  enjoying  themselves,  but  were  also  to  be  on  the  lookout, 
if  anythi'ig  was  to  be  seen.  Griso,  with  the  body  of  the 
troop,  waitea  in  ambuscade  till  the  time  of  action  should 
irrive. 

The  poor  old  man  was  stili  on  his  way,  the  three  scouts 
had  arrived  at  their  post,  and  the  sun  was  setting,  when 
Renzo  entered  the  cottage,  and  said  to  the  women,  '  Tonio 
and  Gervase  are  here  outside:  I  am  going  with  them  to  sup 
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at  the  \nn  ;  and  at  the  sound  of  the  Ave-Maria,  we  will  come 
to  fetch  you.  Come,  Lucia,  courage;  ali  depends  upon  a 
moment.1  Lucia  sighed,  and  replied,  '  Oh  yes,  courage  !  '  with 
a  tone  that  belied  her  words. 

When  Renzo  and  his  two  compari  ions  reached  the  inn, 
they  found  the  bravo  already  there  on  the  watch,  leaning 
with  his  back  against  one  of  the  jambs  of  the  doorway,  so 
as  to  occupy  half  its  width,  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast, 
and  glancing  with  a  prying  look  to  the  right  and  left,  show- 
ing  alternately  the  blacks  and  whites  of  two  griffin-like  eyes. 
A  fiat  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  put  on  sideways,  covered  half 
the  lock  of  hair  which,  parted  on  a  dark  forehead,  terminated 
in  tresses  confined  by  a  comb  at  the  back  of  the  head.  He 
held  in  one  hand  a  short  cudgel  ;  his  weapons,  properly 
speaking,  were  not  visible,  but  one  had  only  to  look  at  his 
face,  and  even  a  child  would  have  guessed  that  he  had  as 
many  under  his  clothes  as  he  could  carry.  When  Renzo, 
the  foremost  of  the  three,  approached  him  and  seemed  pre- 
pared  to  enter,  the  bravo  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  without 
attempting  to  make  way;  but  the  youth,  intcnt  on  avoiding 
any  questions  or  disputes,  as  people  generali}"  are  who  have 
an  intricate  undertaking  in  hand,  did  not  even  stop  to  say 
*  make  room  ;  '  but  grazing  the  other  door-post,  pushed,  side- 
foremost,  through  the  opening  left  by  this  Caryatides.  His 
companions  were  obliged  to  practise  the  same  manceuvre,  if 
they  wished  to  enter.  When  they  got  in,  they  saw  the  others 
whose  voices  they  had  heard  outside,  sitting  at  a  table,  play- 
ing  at  Mora,1  both  exclaiming  at  once,  and  alternately  pour- 
ing  out  something  to  drink  from  a  large  flask  placed  between 
them.  They  fixed  thcir  eyes  steadily  on  the  new  comers  ;  and 
one  of  them,  especially,  holding  his  right  hand  extended  in 
the  air,  with  three  cnormous  fingers  just  shot  forth,  and 
iiis  mouth  formed  to  utter  the  word  '  six,'  which  burst  forth 
at  the  moment,  eyed  Renzo  from  head  to  foot,  and  glanced 
first   at  his   companion,   and   then   at   the  one  at  the  door, 

1  This  is  a  game  between  two.  played  by  one  of  them  sudden'.y  extending 
any  number  of  fingers  he  may  choose,  and  calling  at  the  same  moment  for 
some  number  under  elcven,  which  the  oppomnt  must  make  up  at  once,  by 
producing  such  a  number  of  fingers,  that  the  number  ca'lea  for  may  be 
summed  up  exactly  on  the  extended  fingers  of  the  four  hands.  If  he  suo 
ceed  in  making  up  the  right  number,  he  wins;  if  othcrwise,  the  speaker. 
The  bvstanders  keep  cnunt.  This  is  a  very  exciting,  lively  game,  and  a 
great  tavourite  among  the  Roman  peasantry. 
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who  replied  with  a  nod  of  his  head.  Renzo,  suspicious  and 
doubtful,  looked  at  his  friends,  a$  if  seeking  in  their  coun- 
tenances  an  intei  pretation  of  ali  these  gestures  :  but  their 
COIintenancefl  indicateci  nothìng  beyond  a  good  appetite.  The 
Undlond  approached  to  receive  his  orders,  and  Renzo  madc 
him  accompany  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  ordered 
some  suppcr. 

'  Who  art  those  strangers  ?  '  asked  he.  in  a  low  voice,  when 
his  host  returned  witn  a  coarsc  table-cloth  under  his  arm. 
and  a  bottle  in  his  band 

1  I  don't  know  them,'  replied  the  host,  spreading  the 
table-cloth. 

1  What  !  none  of  them?  ' 

'  Vou  know.'  replied  he.  ai-nìn  smoothing  the  cloth  on 
the  tablc  with  both  his  hands,  '  that  the  first  mie  of  our 
business  is  not  to  pry  into  other  people's  affairs;  so  that 
even  our  womcn  are  not  inquisitive.  It  would  be  hard  work, 
li  the  multitude  of  folk  that  come  and  go;  always  like 
a  harbour — when  the  times  are  good,  I  mean;  but  let  us 
cheer  up  now,  for  there  may  come  bettcr  days.  Ali  we  care 
for  is  whether  our  customers  are  honcst  fellows;  who  they 
are  or  are  not,  beyond  that,  is  nothing  to  us.  But,  cornei 
I  will  bring  you  a  dish  of  hash,  the  like  of  which  you've 
nevcr  tasted.' 

1  How  do  you  know  .  .  .?'  Renzo  was  beginning;  but  the 
landlord,  already  on  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  paid  no  attention 
to  his  inquiry.  Here,  while  he  was  taking  up  the  stewing- 
pan  in  which  was  the  above-mentioned  hash,  the  bravo  who 
had  eyed  our  youth  so  closely  accosted  the  host,  and  said, 
in  an  under-tone,  '  Who  are  those  good  men  ?  ' 

1  Worthy  people  of  the  village,'  replied  he,  pouring  the 
hash  into  the  dish. 

1  Very  well  ;  but  what  are  they  called?  Who  are  they?' 
insisted  he,  in  a  sharp  tone. 

1  One  is  called  Renzo,'  replied  the  host,  speaking  in  a  low 
voice  ;  '  a  worthy  youth  reckoned — a  silk  weaver,  who  under- 
stands  his  business  well.  The  other  is  a  peasant  of  the  name 
of  Tonio,  a  good  jovial  comrade;  pity  he  has  so  little;  he'd 
spend  it  ali  here.  The  third  is  a  simpleton,  who  eats  will- 
ingly  whatever  is  set  before  him.    By  your  leave.' 
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With  these  words  and  a  slight  bow,  he  passed  between 
the  stovc  and  the  interrogator,  and  carried  the  dish  into  the 
next  room,  *  How  do  you  know,'  resumed  Renzo,  when  he 
saw  him  reappear,  '  that  they  are  honest  men,  if  you  don't 
know  them?' 

1  By  their  actions,  my  good  fellow— men  are  known  by 
their  actions.  Those  who  drink  wine  without  criticizing  it; 
who  show  the  face  of  the  King  upon  the  counter  without 
prating;  who  don't  quarrel  with  other  customers  ;  and  if  they 
owe  a  blow  to  any  one,  go  outside  and  away  from  the  inn 
to  give  it,  so  that  the  poor  landlord  isn't  brought  into  the 
scrape: — these  are  honest  men.  However,  if  one  could  know 
everybody  to  be  honest,  as  we  four  know  one  another,  it 
would  be  better.  But  why  are  you  so  inquisitive  on  these 
matters,  when  you  are  a  bridegroom,  and  ought  to  have 
other  things  in  your  head?  and  with  this  hash  before  you, 
enough  to  make  the  dead  rise  again?  '  So  saying,  he  returned 
to  the  kitchen 

Our  author,  remarking  upon  the  difTerent  manner  in  which 
the  landlord  satisfied  these  various  inquiries,  says  he  was 
one  who  in  words  made  great  professions  of  friendship  for 
honest  men  in  general,  but  who  in  practice  paid  much  more 
attention  to  those  who  had  the  character  and  appearance  of 
knaves.  He  was,  as  every  one  must  perceive,  a  man  of 
singular  character. 

The  supper  was  not  very  blithesome.  The  two  invited 
guests  would  have  deliberately  enjoyed  the  unusual  grati- 
fication,  but  the  inviter,  pre-occupied  by — the  reader  knows 
what — anxious  and  uneasy  at  the  strange  behaviour  of  these 
incognitos,  was  impatient  for  the  time  of  departure.  He 
spoke  in  an  undertone,  out  of  respect  to  the  strangers,  and 
in  broken  and  hurried  words. 

1  What  a  fine  thing/  suddenly  exclaimed  Gervase,  '  that 
Renzo  wants  to  marry,  and  is  obliged  .  .  .  !  '  Renzo  gave 
him  a  savage  look,  and  Tonio  exclaimed,  '  Hold  your  tongue, 
simpleton  !  '  accompanying  the  epithet  with  a  knock  of  his 
elbow.  The  conversation  flagged  till  the  end  of  the  meal. 
Renzo,  observing  the  strictest  sobriety,  managed  to  help 
his  guests  with  so  much  discretion  as  to  inspire  them  with 
sufficient    boldness,    without    making    them    giddy    and    be- 
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wildered  Suppcr  being  over,  and  the  biìl  having  been  paid 
by  the  one  who  had  donc  the  least  execution,  they  had  again 
to  pass  under  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  the  three  bravoes, 
who  gazed  earnestly  at  Renzo,  as  they  had  done  on  his 
entrance.  When  he  had  pioceeded  a  few  paces  from  the 
inn,  he  looked  round,  and  saw  that  he  was  followed  by  the 
two  bravoes  whom  he  had  left  sitting  in  the  kitchen  ;  so  he 
stood  stili  witfa  bis  companions,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Let 
us  sce  vvhat  these  fellowfl  want  witfa  me.'  On  perceiving, 
however,  that  they  were  observed,  they  also  stoppcd  short, 
and  speaking  to  each  Other  in  ■  supprcssed  voice,  turned 
back  again.  Had  Renzo  been  near  enough  to  bave  heard 
their  words,  the  following  would  bave  struck  bini  as  very 
strange:  '  It  will  bc  a  fine  thing,  however.  without  counting 
the  drinking-money,'  said  one  of  the  villains,  '  if  \vc  can 
relate,  on  our  return  to  the  palace,  that  \ve  macie  them  lay 
down  their  anns  In  a  hurry  ; — by  ourpelvcs,  too,  without 
nor  Griso  bere  to  give  orders  !  ' 

'And  I    the    principal    business!'    replied    the    other. 

discovered  something;  they  are  stopping  *o 
look  at  us.  Oh.  I  wisfa  it  was  later  !  Let  us  turn  back, 
or  thcy'll  surely  suspect  us  !  Don't  you  see  people  are 
COming  in  evcry  direction?  Let  us  wait  till  they've  ali  gone 
to  be> 

There  was,  in  fact,  that  stirring — that  confuscd  buzz — 
which  is  usually  heard  in  a  village  on  the  approach  of  even- 
ing,  and  which  shortly  aftcrwards  gives  place  to  the  solemn 
stillness  of  night.  Women  arrived  from  the  fields,  carrying 
their  infants  on  their  backs,  and  holding  by  the  hand  the 
elder  children,  whom  they  were  hearing  repeat  their  evening 
prayers;  while  the  men  bore  on  their  shoulders  their  spades, 
and  difìferent  implements  of  hu-bandry.  On  the  opening  of 
the  cottage  doors,  a  bright  gleam  of  light  sparkled  from  the 
fires,  that  were  kindled  to  prepare  their  humble  evening 
meal.  In  the  Street  might  be  heard  salutations  exchanged. 
together  witfa  bricf  and  sad  remarks  on  the  scarcity  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  poverty  of  the  times;  while,  above  ali, 
resounded  the  measured  and  sonorous  tolls  of  the  beli, 
which  announced  the  dose  of  day.  When  Renzo  saw  that 
his  two  indiscreet  followers  had  retired,  he  continued  his 
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way  amid  the  increasing  darkness,  occasionally,  in  a  low 

tone,  refreshing  the  memories  of  one  or  other  of  the  brothers 

on  some  point  of  their  duties  they  might  be  likely  to  forget. 

When  he  arrived  at  Lucia's  cottage,  the  night  had  quite 

closed  in. 

4  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing,' 

says  a  foreign  writer,  who  was  not  wanting  in  discernraent, 

•And  the  first  motion,  ali  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream.' 

Lucia  had  suffered  for  several  hours  the  horrors  of  such 
a  dream;  and  Agnese — Agnese  herself,  the  author  of  the 
design,  was  buried  in  thought,  and  could  scarcely  find  words 
to  encourage  her  daughter.  But  at  the  moment  of  awaking, 
at.the  moment  when  one  is  called  upon  to  begin  the  dreaded 
undertaking,  the  mind  is  instantly  transformed.  A  new 
terror  and  a  new  courage  succeed  those  which  before  strug- 
gled  within  ;  the  enterprise  presents  itself  to  the  mind  like  a 
fresh  apparition  ;  that  which  at  first  sight,  was  most  dreaded, 
seems  sometimes  rendered  easy  in  a  moment;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  obstacle  which,  at  first,  was  scarcely  noticed, 
bccomes  formidable;  the  imagination  shrinks  back  alarmed, 
the  limbs  refuse  to  fulfil  their  office,  and  the  heart  revokes 
the  promises  that  were  made  with  the  greatest  confidence. 
At  Renzo's  smothered  knock,  Lucia  was  seized  with  such 
terror,  that,  at  the  moment,  she  resolved  to  surfer  anything, 
to  be  separated  from  him  for  ever  rather  than  execute  the 
resolutions  she  had  made;  but  when  he  had  stood  before  her, 
and  had  said,  '  Here  I  ani,  let  us  go  ' — when  ali  were  ready 
to  accompany  him  without  hesitation,  as  a  fixed  and  irre- 
vocable  thing,  Lucia  had  neither  time  nor  heart  to  interpose 
difriculties  ;  and,  almost  dragged  along,  she  tremblingly  took 
one  arm  of  her  mother,  and  one  of  her  betrothed,  and  set 
off  with  the  venturesome  party. 

Very  softly,  in  the  dark,  and  with  slow  steps,  they  passed 
the  threshold,  and  tcok  the  road  that  led  out  of  the  village. 
The  shortcst  way  would  bave  becn  to  bave  gone  through 
it,  to  reach  Don  Abbondio's  house,  at  the  other  end;  but  they 
chose  the  longer  course,  as  being  the  most  retired.  After 
passing  along  little  narrow  roads  that  ran  between  gardens 
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and  fields,  they  arrived  near  the  house,  and  here  they 
divided.  The  two  lovers  remained  hidden  behind  a  corner 
of  the  building;  Agnese  was  with  them,  but  stood  a  little 
forwarder,  that  she  might  be  able  to  run  in  time  to  meet 
Perpetua,  and  take  possession  of  her.  Tonio,  with  his  block- 
head  of  a  brother,  Gervase,  who  knew  how  to  do  nothing  by 
himself,  and  without  whom  nothing  could  be  done,  hastened 
boldly  forward,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

'  Who's  there,  at  such  an  hour?'  cried  a  voice  from  a 
window,  that  was  thrown  open  at  the  moment:  it  was  the 
voice  of  Perpetua,  '  There's  nobody  ili,  that  I  know  of. 
But,  perhaps,  some  accident  has  happened?' 

'  It  is  I,'  replied  Tonio,  'with  my  brother;  we  want  to 
speak  to  the  Signor  Curate.' 

'  Is  this  an  hour  for  Christians?'  replied  Perpetua,  sharp- 
ly.    '  You.  ve  no  consideration.    Come  again  to-morrow.' 

1  Listen  ;  1*11  come  again,  or  not,  just  as  you  like;  I've 
scraped  uogethei  nobody  knows  how  much  money,  and  carne 
to  settle  chat  little  debt  you  know  of.  Here,  I  had  five-and- 
twenty  fine  new  berlinghe;  but  if  one  cannot  pay,  never 
mind  ;  I  know  well  enough  how  to  spend  these,  and  1*11  come 
again,  vvhen  I've  got  together  some  more.' 

'  Wait,  wait  !  I'il  go,  and  be  back  in  a  moment.  But  why 
come  at  such  an  hour  ?  ' 

'  If  you  can  change  the  hour,  I've  no  objection;  as  for  me, 
here  I  am;  and  if  you  don't  want  me,  1*11  go.' 

*  No,  no  ;  wait  a  moment  ;  I'il  be  back  with  the  answer 
directly.' 

So  saying,  she  shut  the  window  again.  At  this  instant, 
Agnese  left  the  lovers,  and  saying,  in  a  low  voice  to  Lucia, 
*  Courage  !  it  is  but  a  moment  ;  it's  only  like  drawing  a 
tooth;  joined  the  two  brothers  at  the  door,  and  began  gossip- 
ing  with  Tonio,  so  that,  when  Perpetua  should  return  and 
see  her,  she  might  think  she  was  just  passing  by,  and  that 
Tonio  had  detained  her  for  a  moment 


CHAPTER  Vili 

CARNEADES!  who  was  he?— thought  Don  Abbondio 
to  himself,  as  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  in  a  room  up- 
stairs,  with  a  small  volume  lying  open  before  him, 
just  as  Perpetua  entered  to  bring  him  the  message,— Car- 
neades  1  I  seem  to  have  heard  or  read  this  name  ;  it  must  be 
some  man  of  learning — some  great  scholar  of  antiquity;  it  is 
just  like  one  of  their  names;  but  whoever  was  he? — So  far 
was  the  poor  man  from  foreseeing  the  storm  that  was  gather- 
ing  over  his  head. 

The  reader  must  know  that  Don  Abbondio  was  very  fond 
of  reading  a  little  every  day;  and  a  neighbouring  Curate, 
who  possessed  something  of  a  library,  lent  him  one  book 
after  another,  always  taking  the  first  that  carne  to  hand. 
The  work  with  which  Don  Abbondio  was  now  engaged  (being 
already  convalescent,  after  his  fever  and  fears,  and  even 
more  advanced  in  his  recovery  from  the  fever  than  he  wished 
should  be  believed)  was  a  panegyric  in  honour  of  San  Carlo, 
which  had  been  delivered  with  much  earnestness,  and  listened 
to  with  great  admiration,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  two 
years  before.  The  saint  had  been  compared,  on  account  of 
his  love  of  study,  to  Archimedes;  and  so  far  Don  Abbondio 
had  met  with  no  stumbling-block  ;  because  Archimedes  has 
executed  such  great  works,  and  has  rendered  his  name  so 
famous,  that  it  required  no  very  vast  fund  of  erudition  to 
know  something  about  him,  But  after  Archimedes,  the  orator 
also  compares  his  saint  to  Carneades,  and  here  the  reader 
met  with  a  check.  At  th:3  f  oint,  Perpetua  announced  the 
visit  of  Tonio. 

1  At  this  hour  !  '  exclaimed  Don  Abbondio,  also,  naturalry 
enough. 

'  What  would  you  have,  sir  ?  They  have  no  consideration, 
indeed;  but  if  you  don't  take  him  when  you  can  gtì  him  .  .  / 

*If  I  don't  take  him  now,  who  knows  when  I  can?    Let 
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him  come  in  .  .  .  Hey  !  hcy  ! — Perpetua,  are  you  quite  sure 
it  is  Tonio?  ' 

'Diavolo!'  replied  Perpetua;  and  going  down-stairs,  she 
opened  the  door,  and  said,  '  W'here  are  you?'  Tonio  ad- 
vanced,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  Agnese  showed  herself, 
and  salutcd  Perpetua  by  name. 

'  Good  evening,  Agnese,'  said  Perpetua;  '  where  are  you 
coming  from  at  this  liour  ?  ' 

'  I  am  coming  from  *  *  *  mentioning  a  neighbouring 
villagc.  'And  if  you  knew  .  .  .  '  continucd  she;  '  I've  been 
kept  late  just  for  your  sak 

4  What  for?'  a>kcd  Perpetua;  and  turning  to  the  two 
brothers,  '  Go  in,'  said  she,  '  and  I'il  follow.' 

'  Bccause,'  replied  Agnese,  'a  gossiping  woman,  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  mattcr  .  .  .  would  you  believe  it? 
persists  in  saving  that  you  were  not  married  to  Beppo 
Suolavecchia,  nnr  to  Anselmo  Lunghigna,  because  they 
woukln't    bave   y  I    maintained    that   you   had   refused 

both  one  and  the  other  .  .  .' 

4  To  bc  sure.  Oh,  what  a  false-tongued  woman!  Who 
is  she?  ' 

*  Don't  ask  me;  I  don't  want  to  make  mischief.' 

'  You  shall  teli  me;  you  must  teli  me.  I  say  she's  a 
false  body.' 

'  Well,  well  .  .  .  but  you  cannot  think  how  vexed  I  was 
that  I  didn't  know  the  whole  history,  that  I  might  have 
put  her  down.' 

1  It  is  an  abominable  falsehood,'  said  Perpetua — '  a  most 
infamous  falsehood!  As  to  Beppo,  everybody  knows,  and 
might  have  seen  .  .  .  Hey!  Tonio;  just  dose  the  door,  and 
go  up-stairs  till  I  come.' 

Tonio  assented  from  within,  and  Perpetua  continued  her 
eager  relation.  In  front  of  Don  Abbondio's  door,  a  narrow 
Street  ran  between  two  cottages,  but  only  continued  straight 
the  length  of  the  buildings,  and  then  turned  into  the  fields. 
Agnese  went  forward  along  this  Street,  as  if  she  would  go 
a  little  aside  to  speak  more  freely,  and  Perpetua  followed. 
When  they  had  turned  the  corner,  and  reached  a  spot  whence 
they  could  no  longer  see  what  happened  before  Don  Abbon- 
dio's house,  Agnese  coughed  loudly.     This  was  the  signal; 
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Renzo  heard  it,  and  re-animating  Lucia  by  pressing  her  arm, 
they  turned  the  corner  together  on  tiptoe,  crept  very  softly 
dose  along  the  wall,  reached  the  door,  and  gently  pnshed  it 
open;  quiet,  and  stooping  low,  they  were  quickly  in  the 
passage;  and  here  the  two  brothers  were  waiting  for  them. 
Renzo  very  gently  let  down  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  they 
ali  four  ascended  the  stairs,  making  scarcely  noise  enough 
for  two.  On  reaching  the  landing,  the  two  brothers  advanced 
towards  the  door  of  the  room  at  the  side  of  the  staircase,  and 
the  lovers  stood  dose  against  the  wall. 

'  Deo  gratias/  said  Tonio,  in  an  explanatory  tone. 

'Eh,  Tonio!  is  it  you?  Come  in!'  replied  the  voice 
within. 

Tonio  opened  the  door,  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit 
himself  and  his  brother  one  at  a  time.  The  ray  of  light 
that  suddenly  shone  through  the  opening,  and  crossed  the 
dark  floor  of  the  landing,  made  Lucia  tremble,  as  if  she 
were  discovered.  When  the  brothers  had  entered,  Tonio 
closed  the  door  inside;  the  lovers  stood  motionless  in  the 
dark,  their  ears  intently  on  the  alert,  and  holding  their 
breath;  the  loudest  noise  was  the  beating  of  poor  Lucia's 
heart. 

Don  Abbondio  was  seated,  as  we  have  said,  in  an  old 
arm-chair,  enveloped  in  an  antiquated  dressing-govvn,  and 
his  head  buried  in  a  shabby  cap,  the  shape  of  a  tiara,  which, 
by  the  faint  light  of  a  small  lamp,  formed  a  sort  of  cornice 
ali  round  his  face.  Two  thick  locks,  which  escaped  frora 
beneath  his  head-dress,  two  thick  eye-brows,  two  thick  mus- 
tachios,  and  a  thick  tuft  on  the  chin,  ali  of  them  grey,  and 
scattered  over  his  dark  and  wrinkled  visage,  might  be  cora- 
pared  to  bushes  covered  with  snow,  projecting  from  the  face 
of  a  cliff,  as  scen  by  moonlight. 

1  Aha  !  '  was  his  salutation,  as  he  took  off  his  spectacles, 
and  laid  them  on  his  book. 

1  The  Signor  Curate  will  say  I  am  come  very  late,'  said 
Tonio,  with  a  low  bow,  which  Gervase  awkwardly  imitated. 

'  Certainly,  it  is  late — late  every  way.  Don't  you  know 
I  am  ili?* 

1 1'm  very  sorry  for  it.' 

1  You  must  have  heard  I  was  ili,  and  didn't  know  when 
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I  should  be  able  to  see  ai  ly  body  .  .  .  But  why  bave  you 
brought  thia — thia  boy  with  you?' 

'  For  company,  Signor  Curate' 

1  Very  well  ;  lei  ili  I 

Micro  are  twcnty-iìve  new  berlinghe,  with  the  figuri  of 
Saint  Ambrose  on  horseback,'  said  Tonio,  drawing  a  little 
parcel  out  of  bis  pocket 

1  Let  us  see,'  said  Don  Abbondio;  and  he  took  the  parcel, 
put  on  bis  spectacles  again,  opened  it,  took  out  the  berlinghe, 
turned  them  over  and  over,  counted  them,  and  l'ouiid  thein 
irreprehtnsiblc 

'  Now,  Signor  Curate,  you  will  pive  me  Tecla's  necklace.' 

1  Vou  are  tight,'  replied  Don  Abbondio;  and  going  to  a 
cupboard,  he  took  out  a  key,  luoking  round  as  if  to  see  that 
ali  prying  Ipect&tori  werc  at  a  proper  distance,  opened  one 
of  the  doors,  ami  filling  up  the  aperture  with  bis  person, 
introduced  bis  head  to  see,  and  bis  arm  to  rcach,  the  plcdge; 
then  drawing  it  out,  he  ihut  the  Cupboard,  unwrapped  the 
paper,  and  saying,  *  Is  that  tight?1  folded  it  up  again,  and 
handed  it  to  Tonio. 

1  Now,'  said  Tonio,  '  will  you  please  to  put  it  in  black 
and  white?  ' 

*  Not  satisfied  yet  !  '  said  Don  Abbondio.  '  I  declare  they 
know  everytliing.  Eh  1  how  suspicious  the  world  bas  become  I 
Don't  you  trust  me?' 

'  What  I  Signor  Curate!  Don't  I  trust  you?  You  do  me 
wrong.  But  as  my  name  is  in  your  black  books,  on  the 
debtor's  side  .  .  .  then,  since  you  have  had  the  trouble  of 
Writing  once,  so  .  .  .  from  li  fé  to  death  .  .  .' 

1  Well,  well,'  interrupted  Don  Abbondio;  and  muttering  be- 
tween  his  teeth,  he  drew  out  one  of  the  table-drawers,  took 
thence  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  began  to  write,  repeating  the 
words  aloud,  as  they  proceeded  from  his  pen.  In  the  mean 
time.  Tonio,  and  at  his  side,  Gervase,  placed  themselves 
standing  before  the  table  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the 
door  from  the  view  of  the  writer,  and  began  to  shuffle  their 
feet  about  on  the  floor,  as  if  in  mere  idleness,  but,  in  reality, 
as  a  signal  to  those  without  to  enter,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  drown  the  noise  of  their  footsteps.  Don  Abbondio,  intent 
upon  his  writing,  noticed  nothing  else.    At  the  noise  of  their 
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feet,  Renzo  took  Lucia's  arm,  pressing  it  in  an  encouraging 
manner,  and  went  forward,  almost  draggin^  her  along;  for 
she  trembled  to  such  a  degree,  that,  without  his  help,  she 
must  have  sunk  to  the  ground.  Entering  very  softly,  on 
tiptoe,  and  holding  th^ir  breath,  they  placed  themselves 
behind  the  two  brothers.  In  the  mean  rime,  Don  Abbondio, 
having  finished  writing,  read  over  the  paper  attentively,  with- 
out  raising  his  eyes  ;  he  then  folded  it  up,  saying,  '  Are  you 
content  now?'  and  taking  off  his  spectacles  with  one  hand, 
handed  the  paper  to  Tonio  with  the  other,  and  looked  up. 
Tonio,  extending  his  right  hand  to  receive  it,  retired  on  one 
side,  and  Gervase,  at  a  sign  from  him,  on  the  other;  and 
behold  !  as  at  the  shifting  of  a  scene,  Renzo  and  Lucia  stood 
between  them.  Don  Abbondio  saw  indistinctly — saw  clearly 
— was  terrified,  astonished,  enraged,  buried  in  thought,  carne 
to  a  resolution  ;  and  ali  this,  while  Renzo  uttered  the  words, 
1  Signor  Curate,  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  this  is 
my  wife.'  Before,  however,  Lucia's  lips  could  form  the 
reply,  Don  Abbondio  dropped  the  receipt,  seized  the  lamp 
with  his  left  hand,  and  raised  it  in  the  air,  caught  hold  of 
the  cloth  with  his  right,  and  dragged  it  furiously  off  the 
table,  bringing  to  the  ground  in  its  fall,  book,  paper,  ink- 
stand,  and  sandbox;  and,  springing  between  the  chair  and 
the  table,  advanced  towards  Lucia.  The  poor  girl,  with  her 
sweet  gentle  voice,  trembling  violently,  had  scarcely  uttered 
the  words,  '  And  this  .  .  .'  when  Don  Abbondio  threw  the 
cloth  rudely  over  her  head  and  face,  to  prevent  her  prò- 
nouncing  the  entire  formula.  Then,  lctting  the  light  fall 
from  his  other  hand,  he  einployed  both  to  wrap  the  cloth 
round  her  face,  till  she  was  wcll  nigh  smothered,  shout- 
ing  in  the  mean  while,  at  the  stretch  of  his  voice,  like  a 
wounded  bull  :  '  Perpetua  !  Perpetua  ! — treachery — help  !  ' 
The  light,  just  glimmering  on  the  ground,  threw  a  dim  and 
flickering  ray  upon  Lucia,  who,  in  utter  consternation,  made 
no  attempt  to  disengage  herself,  and  might  be  compared  to 
a  statue  sculptured  in  chalk,  over  which  the  artificer  had 
thrown  a  wet  cloth.  When  the  light  died  away,  Don  Ab- 
bondio quitted  the  poor  girl,  and  went  groping  about  to 
fìnd  the  door  that  opened  into  an  inner  room;  and  having 
reached   it,   he    entered   and   shut   hiinself    in,    unceasingly 
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exclaiming,  'Perpetua!  treacherv,  help  !     Out  of  the  house! 
out  of  the  house  ! ' 

In  the  other  room  ali  was  confusioni  Renzo,  seekincr  to 
lay  hold  of  the  Curate,  and  fedine:  with  his  hands,  as  if 
playing  at  blind-man's  bufi,  had  rcached  the  door,  and  kick- 
ing  against  it,  was  crying,  '  Open,  open  ;  don't  make  such 
a  noise  !  '  Lucia,  calling  to  Renzo,  in  a  feeblc  voice,  said, 
beseechingly,  '  Lct  us  go,  let  us  go,  for  God's  sake.'  Tonio 
was  crawling  on  his  knecs,  and  feeling  with  his  hands  on 
the  ground  to  recover  his  losl  receipt  The  terrified  (Pervase 
was  crying  and  jumping  about,  and  sceking  for  the  door 
of  the  stairs,  so  as  to  make  1  ape  i-  tv. 

In  the  midst  of  this  uproar,  we  cannot  bui  stop  a  moment 
to  make  a  reflection.     Renzo,  who  was  ca  di-iurbance 

at  night  in  another  perton'l  house,  who  had  cft'cctcd  an 
entrance  by  stealth,  and  who  l.ad  blockaded  the  master  him- 
self  in  one  of  his  own  rooms,  has  ali  the  appearanec  of  an 
oppressori  while  in  fact  he  was  the  oppressed.  Don  Abbon- 
dio, taken  by  surprise,  terrified  and  put  to  flight,  while 
ceably  engaged  in  his  own  atTairs,  appears  the  victim; 
when  in  reality  it  was  he  who  did  the  wrong.  Thus  fre- 
quently  goes  the  world  ...  or  rather,  we  should  say,  thus 
it  went  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  besieged,  finding  that  the  cneir.y  pavé  no  signs  of 
abandoning  the  enterprise,  opened  a  window  that  looked  into 
the  churchyard,  and  shouted  out:  '  Ilelp!  help  !  '  There  was 
a  most  lovely  moon  ;  the  shadow  of  the  church,  and,  a  little 
bevond,  the  long,  sharp  shadow  of  the  bell-tower,  lay  dark, 
stili,  and  well-defìned,  on  the  bright  grassy  level  of  the 
sacred  enclosure:  ali  objects  were  visible,  almost  as  by  day. 
But  look  which  way  you  would,  there  appeared  no  sign  of 
living  person.  Adjoining  the  lateral  wall  of  the  church,  on 
the  side  next  the  Parsonage,  was  a  small  dwelling  where 
the  sexton  slept.  Aroused  by  this  unusual  cry,  he  sprang  up 
in  his  bed,  jumped  out  in  great  haste,  threw  open  the  sash 
of  his  little  window,  put  his  head  out  with  his  eyelids  glued 
together  ali  the  while,  and  cried  out:  '  What's  the  matter?' 

1  Run,  Ambrogio  !  help  !  people  in  the  house  !  '  answered 
Don  Abbondio.  '  Corning  directly,'  replied  he,  as  he  drew 
in  his  head  and  shut  the  window;  and  although  half  asleep 
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and  more  than  half  terrifìed,  an  expedient  quickly  occurred 
to  him  that  would  bring  more  aid  than  had  been  asked, 
without  dragging  him  into  the  affray,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Seizing  his  breeches  that  lay  upon  the  bed,  he  tucked  them 
under  his  arm  like  a  gala  hat,  and  bounding  down-stairs  by 
a  little  wooden  ladder,  ran  to  the  belfry,  caught  hold  of  the 
rope  that  was  attached  to  the  larger  of  the  two  bells,  and 
pulled  vigorously. 

Ton,  ton,  ton,  ton  ;  the  peasant  sprang  up  in  his  bed; 
the  boy  stretched  in  the  hay-loft  listened  eagerly,  and  leapt 
upon  his  f eet.  '  What's  the  matter  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 
The  bell's  ringing  !  Fire?  Thieves?  Bandirti  ?'  Many  of 
the  women  advised — begged  their  hasbands  not  to  stir — 
to  let  others  run  ;  some  got  up  and  went  to  the  window  ; 
those  who  were  cowards,  as  if  yielding  to  entreaty,  quietly 
slipped  under  the  bed-clothes  again  ;  while  the  more  inquisi- 
tive and  courageous  sprang  up  and  armed  themselves  with 
pitch-forks  and  pistols,  to  run  to  the  uproar;  others  waited 
to  see  the  end. 

But  before  these  were  ali  ready,  and  even  before  they 
were  well  awake,  the  noise  had  reached  the  ears,  and  arrested 
the  attention,  of  some  others  not  very  far  distant,  who  were 
both  dressed  and  on  their  feet;  the  bravoes  in  one  place; 
Agnese  and  Perpetua  in  another.  \Ye  will  first  briefly  relate 
the  movements  of  the  bravoes  since  we  left  them;— some 
in  the  old  building,  and  some  at  the  inn. 

The  three  at  the  inn,  as  soon  as  they  saw  ali  the  doors 
shut  and  the  Street  deserted,  went  out,  pretending  to  be  going 
some  distance  ;  but  they  only  quietly  took  a  short  turn  in  the 
village  to  be  assured  that  ali  had  retired  to  rest  ;  and  in  fact, 
they  met  not  one  living  creature,  nor  heard  the  least  noise. 
They  also  passed,  stili  more  softly,  before  Lucia's  little 
cottage,  which  was  the  quietest  of  ali,  since  there  was  no  one 
within.  They  then  went  direct  to  the  old  house,  and  reported 
their  observations  to  Signor  Griso.  Hastily  putting  on  a 
slouched  hat,  with  a  pilgrim's  dress  of  sackcloth,  scattered 
over  with  cockle-shells,  and  taking  in  his  hand  a  pilgrim's 
staff,  he  said  :  '  Now  let  us  act  like  good  bravoes  ;  quiet,  and 
attentive  to  orders.'  So  saying,  he  moved  forward,  followed 
by  the  rest,  and  in  a  few  inoments  reached  the  cottage  by 
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the  opposite  way  to  the  one  our  little  party  had  taken  when 
sctting  out  on  thcir  cxpedition.  Griso  ordered  his  followers 
to  remalo  a  few  paces  behind,  while  he  went  forward  alone 
to  explorc;  and  fading  ali  outside  dcserted  and  stili,  he 
beckoned  to  tuo  of  them  to  advance,  ordered  thcm  quietly 
to  scale  the  wall  that  surrounded  the  court-yard,  and  when 
they  had  descended,  to  conccal  themselves  in  a  corner  behind 
a  thick  fig-tree  that  he  had  notieed  in  the  morning.  This 
done,  he  knocked  gentlv  at  the  door,  with  the  intention  of 
sayin^  that  he  trai  a  piljrim  who  had  lost  his  way,  and 
I  !  a  lodging  l'or  the  night     No  onc  replied;  he  knocked 

a  little  more  loudly  ;  not  a  whisper.  Ile  therefore  called  a 
third  hravo,  and  made  him  de?cend  IntO  the  yard  as  the  other 
two  had  done,  with  orders  to  unfasten  th(-  boli  inside  very 
carefully,  so  that  he  might  have  free  ingress  and  egress. 
Ali    w  !    with    the   greatest   caution    and    the    most 

prospcrous  success.  Ile  then  wcnt  to  cali  the  rest,  and 
ling  then  enter  with  him,  sent  thcm  to  hide  in  the  corner 
with  the  others,  closed  the  door  again  very  softly,  placed 
two  sentinels  inside,  ar.d  wcnt  up  to  the  door  of  the  house. 
Here  also  he  knocked — wait  nd  long  enough  he  might 

wait.  He  thtn  as  gently  as  possible  opened  this  door;  nobody 
within  said,  W'ho's  therc  ;  no  one  was  to  he  heard.  Nothing 
could  be  better.  Forward  then  ;  '  Come  on,'  cried  he  to  those 
behind  the  fig-tree,  and  he  entered  with  them  into  that  very 
room  where  in  the  morning  he  had  so  basely  obtained  the 
piece  of  bread.  Drawing  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  steel, 
a  flint,  some  tinder  and  a  few  matches,  he  lit  a  small  lantern 
he  had  provided,  and  stepped  into  the  next  room  to  assure 
himself  that  ali  was  quiet  :  no  one  was  there.  He  returned, 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  looked  up,  listened  ;  ali  was 
solitude  and  silence.  Leaving  two  more  sentinels  in  the 
lower  room,  he  bid  Grignapoco  follow  him,  a  bravo  from 
the  district  of  Bergamo,  whose  ofììce  it  was  to  threaten, 
appease,  and  command  ;  to  be,  in  short,  the  spokesman,  so 
that  his  dialect  might  give  Agnese  the  idea  that  the  expedi- 
tion  carne  from  his  neighbourhood.  With  this  companion 
at  his  side,  and  the  rest  behind  him,  Griso  very  slowly 
ascended  the  stairs,  cursing  in  his  heart  every  step  that  un- 
luckily  creaked,  every  tread  of  these  villains  that  made  the 
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least  noise.  Àt  last  he  reaches  the  top.  Here  is  the  danger. 
He  gently  pushes  the  door  that  lead?  rito  the  first  room; 
it  yields  to  his  touch;  he  opens  it  a  little  and  looks  in;  ali  is 
dark;  he  listens  atter.tively,  perchancx  ne  may  hear  a  snoring, 
a  breath,  a  stirring  within  ;  nothing.  ^orward  then  ;  he  puts 
the  lantern  before  his  face,  so  as  to  see  without  being  seen, 
he  opens  the  dccr  wide  ;  perceives  a  bed  ;  looks  upon  it  ;  the 
bed  is  made  and  smooth,  with  the  clothes  turned  down  and 
arranged  upon  the  pillow.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders,  turns 
to  his  companions,  beckons  to  them  that  he  is  going  to  look 
in  the  other  room,  and  that  they  must  keep  quiet  where  they 
were;  he  goes  forward,  uses  the  same  precautions,  meets 
with  the  same  success.  '  Whatever  can  this  mean  ?  '  ex- 
claimed  he  boldly  :  '  some  traitorous  dog  must  have  been 
acting  as  spy.'  They  then  began  to  look  about  them  with 
less  caution,  and  to  pry  into  every  corner,  turning  the  house 
upside  down. 

While  the  party  up  stairs  were  thus  engaged,  the  two 
who  were  on  guard  at  the  street-door  heard  hasty  and  re- 
peated  footsteps  approaching  along  the  road  that  led  into 
the  village,  and  imagining  that  whoever  it  was,  he  would 
pass  by,  they  kept  quiet,  their  ears,  however,  attentively  on 
the  watch.  But  behold  !  the  footsteps  stopped  exactly  at  the 
door.  It  was  Menico  arriving  in  great  haste,  sent  by  Father 
Cristoforo  to  bid  the  two  women,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  make 
their  escape  as  quickly  as  possible  from  their  cottage,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  convent,  because  .  .  .  the  '  because  '  the 
reader  knows.  He  took  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  latch,  and 
felt  it  shake  in  his  hand,  unfastened  and  broken  open.  What 
is  this?  thought  he,  as  he  pushed  open  the  door  in  some 
alarm  ;  and  putting  one  foot  inside  with  considerale  sus- 
picion,  he  felt  himself  seized  in  a  moment  by  both  arms,  and 
heard  two  smothered  voices,  on  his  right  and  left,  saying 
to  him,  in  a  threatening  tone:  '  Hush  I  hold  your  tongue, 
or  you  die.'  On  the  contrary,  however,  he  uttered  a  shrill 
cry,  upon  which  one  of  them  struck  him  a  great  blow  on  the 
mouth,  and  the  other  took  hold  of  a  large  knife  to  terrify 
him.  The  poor  child  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt  a  second  cry;  but  ali  at  once,  in  his  stead,  and  with 
a  far  different  tone,  burst  forth  the  first  sound  of  the  beli 
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before  described,  and  immediately  after  many  thundering 
peals  in  quick  succession.  '  If  the  cap  fìts,  put  it  on,'  says  a 
Milanese  proverb;  each  of  the  villains  seemcd  to  hear  in 
these  peals  his  name,  stimarne,  and  nick-name;  they  let  go 
of  Menico's  arms,  hastily  dropped  their  ovvn,  gazed  at  each 
other's  faces  in  mute  astonishment.  and  then  ran  into  the 
house  where  was  the  bulk  of  their  companions.  Menico  took 
to  his  legs,  and  fled,  by  way  of  the  ficlds,  towards  the  belfry, 
where  he  felt  sure  thcre  would  be  some  pcople  assembled. 
On  the  other  ruffians,  who  wcre  rummaging  the  house  from 
top  to  bottom,  the  terrible  beli  macie  the  same  impression  ; 
confused  and  alarmcd.  they  ran  against  one  another,  in  at- 
tcmpting,  each  one  for  biniseli,  to  find  the  shortcst  way  of 
reaching  the  street-door.  Though  mcn  of  approved  courage, 
and  accustomed  never  to  turn  their  backs  on  known  perii, 
they  could  not  stand  against  an  indefinite  danger,  which  had 
not  been  viewcd  at  a  little  distance  before  coming  upon 
them.  It  required  ali  the  authority  of  Griso  to  keep  them 
together,  so  that  it  might  bc  a  retreat  and  not  a  flight.  Just 
as  a  dog  urging  a  drove  of  pigs,  runs  here  and  thcre  after 
those  that  break  the  ranks,  scizes  one  by  the  cars,  and  drags 
him  into  the  herd,  propcls  another  with  his  nose,  barks  at 
a  third  that  leaves  the  line  at  the  same  moment,  so  the 
pilgrim  laid  hold  of  one  of  his  troop  just  passing  the  thresh- 
old,  and  drew  back,  detained  with  bis  staff  some  who 
were  flying  they  knew  not  whither,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
assembling  them  ali  in  the  middle  of  the  court-yard.  'Halt! 
halt  !  pistols  in  hand,  daggers  in  readiness,  ali  together,  and 
then  we'll  beerone.  We  must  march  in  ordcr.  What  care 
we  for  the  bells  ringing,  if  we  are  ali  together,  you  cowards? 
But  if  we  let  them  catch  us  one  by  one,  even  the  villagers 
will  give  us  it.  For  shame  !  Fall  behind,  and  keep  together/ 
After  this  brief  harangue,  he  placed  himself  in  the  front, 
and  led  the  way  out.  The  cottage,  as  we  have  said,  was 
at  the  extremity  of  the  village:  Griso  took  the  road  that 
led  out  of  it,  and  the  rest  followed  him  in  good  order. 

We  will  let  them  go,  and  return  a  step  or  two  to  find 
Agnese  and  Perpetua,  whom  we  had  just  conducted  round 
the  corner  of  a  certain  road.  Agnese  had  endeavoured  to 
allure  her  companion  as  far  away   from  Don  Abbondio's 
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house  as  possible,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  had  succeeded 
very  well.  But  ali  on  a  sudden  the  servant  remembered  that 
she  had  left  the  door  open,  and  she  wanted  to  go  back. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said  :  Agnese,  to  avoid  exciting  any 
suspicion  in  her  mind,  was  obliged  to  turn  and  walk  with 
her,  trying  however  to  detain  her  whenever  she  saw  her 
very  eager  in  relating  the  issue  of  such  and  such  courtships. 
She  pretended  to  be  paying  very  great  attention,  and  every 
now  and  then,  by  way  of  showing  that  she  was  listening,  or 
to  animate  the  flagging  conversation,  would  say  :  'Certainly  : 
now  I  understand:  that  was  capital:  that  is  plain  :  and 
then?  and  he?  and  you?'  while  ali  the  time  she  was  keeping 
up  a  very  different  discourse  in  her  own  mind. — 'I  wonder 
if  they  are  out  by  this  time?  or  will  they  be  stili  in  the 
house?  What  geese  we  ali  were  not  to  arrange  any  signal 
to  let  me  know  when  it  was  over!  It  was  really  very 
stupidi  But  it  can't  be  helped:  and  the  best  thing  I  can 
do  now  is  to  keep  her  loitering  here  as  long  as  I  can  :  let 
the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  it  will  only  be  a  little  time 
lost.' — Thus,  with  sundry  pauses  and  various  deviations 
from  the  straight  path,  they  were  brought  back  again  to 
within  a  very  short  distance  from  Don  Abbondio's  house, 
which,  however,  could  not  be  seen  on  account  of  the  corner 
intercepting  the  view,  and  Perpetua  finding  herself  at  an 
important  part  of  her  narration,  had  suffered  herself  to  be 
detained  without  resistance,  and  even  without  being  aware 
of  it,  when  they  suddenly  heard,  echoing  through  the  vacant 
extent  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  dead  silence  of  night,  the 
loud  and  disordered  cry  of  Abbondio:    'Help!  help!' 

'Mercy!  what  has  happened?"  cried  Perpetua,  beginning 
to  run. 

'What  is  it?  what  is  it?*  said  Agnese,  holding  her  back 
by  the  gown. 

'Mercy!  didn't  you  hear?'  replied  she,  struggling. 

'What  is  it?  what  is  it?'  repeated  Agnese,  seizing  her 
by  the  arm. 

'Wretch  of  a  woman!'  exclaimed  Perpetua,  pushing  her 
away  to  free  herself  and  to  run.  At  this  moment,  more 
distant,  more  shrill,  more  instantaneous,  was  heard  the 
scream  of  Menico. 

HO  &— Voi.  21 
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1  Mercy  !  '  cried  Agnese  also  ;  and  they  ran  off  together. 
They  had  scarcely,  however,  gone  a  stop,  when  the  beli 
sounded  one  stroke,  then  two,  three  and  a  succession  of 
peals,  such  as  would  bave  stimulated  them  to  run  had  there 
been  no  other  inducement.  Perpetua  arrived  first  by  two 
gteps;  while  she  raised  bei  liand  to  the  door  to  open  it, 
behold  !  it  was  opened  troni  within,  and  on  the  threshold 
stood,  Tonio,  Gervase,  Renzo,  and  Lucia,  who  having  found 
the  stairs  had  come  down  more  rapidly  than  they  went  up  ; 
and  at  the  sound  of  that  terriblc  beli,  were  making  their 
escape  in  baste  to  reach  a  place  of  safety. 

'  What's  the  matter?  what's  the  matter?'  demanded  the 
panting  Perpetua  of  the  brothers  ;  but  they  only  replied  with 
a  violcnt  push,  and  ;  1  on.     'And  you  !     How  !  what  are 

you  doing  hcrc  id  sin-  to  the  other  couple  on  recognizing 

them.  But  they  too  made  their  escape  without  answering 
her.  Without,  therefore,  asking  any  more  questions,  and 
directing  ber  Btepfl  where  she  was  most  wanted,  she  rushed 
impctuously  intO  the  passage,  and  went  groping  about  as 
quickly  as  she  could  to  find  the  stairs. 

The  betrothed,  stili  only  betrothed,  now  fell  in  with 
Agnese,  who  arrived  weary  and  out  of  breath.  *  Ah  !  bere 
you  are  !  '  said  she,  scarcely  ablc  to  speak.  '  How  has  it 
gone?     What  is  the  beli  ringing  foi  ?  I  thought  I  heard  .  .  .' 

*  Home  !  home  !  '  cried  Renzo,  '  before  anybody  comes.' 
And  they  moved  forward  ;  but  at  this  moment  Menico  ar- 
rived, running  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  ;  and 
recognizing  them,  he  threw  himself  in  their  way,  and  stili 
ali  in  a  tremble  and  scarcely  able  to  draw  his  breath,  ex- 
claimed:  'Where  are  you  going?  back,  back!  This  way, 
to  the  convent.' 

'Are  you?  .  .  .'  began  Agnese. 

'What  is  it?'  asked  Renzo.  Lucia  stood  by,  trembling 
and  silent,  in  utter  dismay. 

1  There  are  devils  in  your  house/  replied  Menico,  panting. 
'I  saw  them  myself:  they  wanted  to  murder  me:  Father 
Cristoforo  said  so;  and  even  you,  Renzo,  he  said,  were  to 
come  quickly: — and  besides,  I  saw  them  myself: — it's  provi- 
dential  you  are  ali  here:— I  will  teli  you  the  rest  when  we 
get  out  of  the  village/ 
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Renzo,  who  had  more  of  his  senses  about  him  than  the 
rest,  remembered  that  they  had  better  make  their  escape 
one  way  or  another  before  the  crowds  assembled;  and  that 
the  best  pian  would  be  to  do  as  Menico  advised,  nay,  com- 
manded  with  the  authority  of  one  in  terror.  When  once  on 
their  way,  and  out  of  the  tumult  and  danger,  he  could  ask 
a  clearer  explanation  from  the  boy.  '  Lead  the  way/  said 
he  to  Menico  ;  and  addressing  the  women,  said,  i  Let  us  go 
with  him/  They  therefore  quickly  turned  their  steps 
towards  the  church,  crossed  the  churchyard,  where,  by  the 
favour  of  Heaven,  there  was  not  yet  a  living  creature,  en- 
tered  a  little  Street  that  ran  between  the  church  and  Don 
Abbondio's  house,  turned  into  the  first  alley  they  carne  to 
and  then  took  the  way  of  the  fields. 

They  had  not  perhaps  gone  fifty  yards,  when  the  crowd 
began  to  collect  in  the  church-yard,  and  rapidly  increased 
every  moment.  They  looked  inquiringly  in  each  other's 
faces;  every  one  had  a  question  to  ask,  but  no  one  could 
return  an  answer.  Those  who  arrived  first,  ran  to  the 
church-door;  it  was  locked.  They  then  ran  to  the  belfry 
outside;  and  one  of  them,  putting  his  mouth  to  a  very  small 
window,  a  sort  of  loop-hole,  cried,  '  What  ever  is  the  mat- 
ter  ?  '  As  soon  as  Ambrogio  recognized  a  known  voice,  he 
let  go  of  the  bell-rope,  and  being  assured  by  the  buzz  that 
many  people  had  assembled,  replied:  'TU  open  the  door.' 
Hastily  slipping  on  the  apparel  he  had  carried  under  his  arm, 
he  went  inside  the  church,  and  opened  the  door. 

'What  is  ali  this  hubbub ?— What  is  it?— Where  is  it?— . 
Who  is  it?' 

1  Why,  who  is  it?  '  said  Ambrogio,  laying  one  hand  on  the 
door-post,  and  with  the  other  holding  up  the  habiliment  he 
had  put  on  in  such  haste  :  '  What  !  don't  you  know  ?  People 
in  the  Signor  Curate's  house.  Up,  boys  :  help  !  '  Hearing 
this,  they  ali  turned  to  the  house,  looked  up,  approached  it  in 
a  body,  looked  up  again,  listened:  ali  was  quiet.  Some  ran 
to  the  street-door;  it  was  shut  and  bolted;  they  glanced  up- 
wards:  not  a  window  was  open;  not  a  whisper  was  to  be 
heard. 

'Who  is  within? — Ho!  Hey  !— Signor  Curate! — Signor 
Curate  !  ' 
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Don  Abbondio  who,  scarcely  aware  of  the  flight  of  the 
invaders,  had  rctired  from  the  window,  and  closed  it,  and 
who  at  this  moment  vvas  reproaching  Perpetua  in  a  low 
voice  for  having  left  liim  alone  in  this  confusion,  was 
obliged,  when  he  heard  Iiimself  called  upon  by  the  voice 
of  the  assemblcd  people,  to  show  himself  again  at  the  win- 
dow; and  when  he  saw  the  crowds  that  had  come  to  his 
aid,  he  sorely  repcnted  having  called  them. 

'What  has  happened? — What  bave  they  done  to  you? — 
Who  are  they? — Where  are  they?'  burst  forth  from  fifty 
voices  at  once. 

1  Therc's  nobody  bere  now;  thank  you:  go  home  again.' 

'  l'ut  who  hai  been   bere? — WhcTC  are  they  gone  ? — what 

I    happened  ?  ' 

'  Bad  people,  people  who  go  about  by  night;  but  they're 
gone:  go  home  again:  there  is  no  longer  anything:  another 
tinu\  my  children  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me.'  So 
laying,  he  drew  back,  and  shut  the  window.  Some  of  the 
crowd  Lcgan  to  grumble,  some  to  joke,  others  to  curse  ;  some 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  took  their  departure:  when 
one  arrived,  endeavouring  but  scarcely  able  to  speak  from 
want  of  breath.  It  was  the  person  who  lived  in  the  house 
opposite  Agnese's  cottage,  who  having  gone  to  the  window 
at  the  noise,  had  seen  in  the  court-yard  the  assembly  of 
bravoes,  when  Griso  was  striving  to  re-unite  his  scattered 
troops.  On  recovering  his  breath,  he  cried:  'What  are  you 
doing  here,  my  good  fellows?  the  devil  isn't  bere;  he's  down 
at  the  end  of  the  village,  at  Agnese  Mondella's  house;  armed 
mcn  are  within,  who  seem  to  be  murdering  a  pilgrim;  who 
knowa  what  the  devil  is  doing  !  ' 

1  What  ? — what  ? — what  ?  '  and  a  tumultuous  consultation 
began.  '  We  must  go. — We  must  see. — How  many  are 
there  ? — How  many  are  we  ? — Who  are  we  ? — The  con- 
stable  !  the  constable  !  ' 

'  I'm  here/  replied  the  constable  from  the  middle  of  the 
crowd  :  '  I'm  here  ;  but  you  must  help  me,  you  must  obey. 
Quick:  where  is  the  sexton?  To  the  beli,  to  the  beli.  Quick! 
Somebody  to  run  to  Lecco  for  help:  ali  of  you  come 
here  .    .    .' 

Some  ran,  some  slipped  between  their  fellows  and  made 
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their  escape  ;  and  the  tumult  was  at  its  greatest  height,  when 
another  runner  arrived  who  had  seen  Griso  and  his  party 
going  off  in  such  haste,  and  cried  in  turn  :  •  Run,  my  good 
f ellows  :  thieves  or  banditti,  who  are  carrying  off  a  pilgrim  : 
they  are  already  out  of  the  village.  On  !  after  thera  !  '  At 
this  information,  they  moved  off  in  a  body  in  great  confusion 
towards  the  fields,  without  waiting  their  general's  orders, 
and  as  the  crowd  proceeded,  many  of  the  vanguard  slackened 
their  pace,  to  let  the  others  advance,  and  retired  into  the 
body  of  the  battalion,  those  in  the  rear  pushing  eagerly  for- 
ward,  until  at  last  the  disorderly  multitude  reached  their 
place  of  destination.  Traces  of  the  recent  invasion  were 
manifesti  the  door  opened,  the  locks  torn  off;  but  the  in- 
vaders  had  disappeared.  The  crowd  entered  the  court- 
yard,  and  went  to  the  room  door;  this,  too,  was  burst  open: 
they  called:  'Agnese!  Lucia!  the  Pilgrim!  Where  is  the 
pilgrim?  Stefano  must  have  been  dreaming  about  the 
pilgrim. — No,  no  :  Carlandrea  saw  him  also.  Ho  !  hey  !  pil- 
grim ! — Agnese  !  Lucia  !  '  No  one  replied.  '  They've  run 
away  with  them  !  They've  run  away  with  them  !  '  There 
were  then  some  who  raised  their  voices  and  proposed  to 
follow  the  robbers  ;  said  it  was  a  heinous  crime,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  th<:  village,  if  every  villain  could 
come  and  carry  off  women  with  impunity,  as  a  kite  carries 
off  chickens  from  a  deserted  barn-floor.  Then  rose  a  fresh 
and  more  tumultuous  consultation  ;  but  somebody,  (and  it 
was  never  certainly  known  who,)  called  out  in  the  crowd 
that  Agnese  and  Lucia  were  in  safety  in  a  house.  The 
rumour  spread  rapidly;  it  gained  belief,  and  no  one  spoke 
again  of  giving  chase  to  the  fugitives  ;  the  multitude  dis- 
perseci, and  every  one  went  to  his  own  house.  There  was  a 
general  whispering,  a  noise,  ali  over  the  village,  a  knocking 
and  opening  of  doors,  and  appearing  and  disappearing  of 
lights,  a  questioning  of  women  from  the  Windows,  an 
answering  from  the  streets.  When  ali  outside  was  deserted 
and  quiet,  the  conversation  continued  in  the  houses,  and 
ended  at  last  in  slumber,  only  to  be  renewed  on  the  morrow. 
However,  no  other  events  took  place,  excepting  that  on  the 
morning  of  that  morrow,  the  constable  was  standing  in 
his  field,   with  his   chin  resting  on  his  hands,   his   hands 
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on  the  handle  of  the  spade,  which  was  half  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  one  foot  on  the  iron  rest  affixed  to  the 
handle;  speculating  in  his  mind,  as  he  thus  stood,  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  past  night,  on  what  would  rcasonably  be 
expected  of  hini,  and  on  what  course  it  would  be  best  for 
li  ini  to  pursue,  he  saw  two  men  approaching  hini  witli  very 
fierce  looks,  wearing  long  liair,  likc  the  first  race  of  French 
kings,  and  otherwi^e  hearing  a  strong  resemblancc  to  the 
two  who,  five  days  hefore,  had  confronted  Don  Abbondio, 
if,  indeed  they  were  not  the  sanie  men.  These  with  stili  less 
ccremony  than  had  been  used  towards  the  Curate,  intimated 
to  the  constable  that  he  must  take  tight  good  care  not  to 
make  a  deposition  to  the  Podestà  of  what  had  happened,  not 
to  teli  the  truth  in  case  he  was  questioned,  not  to  gossip,  and 
not  to  encourage  gossiping  among  the  villagers,  as  he  val- 
ued  his  life. 

Our  fugitives  walked  a  little  way  at  a  quick  pace  in 
silence,  one  or  other  occasionali}-  looking  back  to  see  if  they 
were  followed.  ali  of  them  wearied  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
flight,  by  the  anxiety  and  suspense  they  had  endured,  by 
grief  at  their  ili-success,  and  by  confused  apprehensions  of 
nt'w  and  unknown  danger.  Their  terror,  too,  was  increased 
by  the  sound  of  the  beli  which  stili  continued  to  follow 
them,  and  seemed  to  become  heavier  and  more  hoarse  the 
further  they  left  it  behind  them,  acquiring  evcry  moment 
something  more  mournful  and  ominous  in  its  tone.  At  last 
the  ringing  ceased.  Reaching  then  a  deserted  field,  and  not 
hearing  a  whisper  around,  they  slackencd  their  pace,  and 
Agnese,  taking  breath,  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  by 
asking  Renzo  how  matters  had  gone,  and  Menico,  what  was 
the  demon  in  their  house.  Renzo  briefly  related  his  melan- 
choly  story;  and  then,  ali  of  them  turning  to  the  child,  he 
informed  them  more  expressly  of  the  Father's  advice,  and 
narrated  what  he  had  himself  witnessed  and  the  hazards 
he  had  run,  which  too  surely  confirmed  the  advice.  His 
auditors,  however,  understood  more  of  this  than  did  the 
speaker;  they  were  seized  with  new  horror  at  the  discovery, 
and  for  a  moment  paused  in  their  walk,  exchanging  mutuai 
looks  of  fear;  then  with  an  unanimous  movement  they  laid 
their  hands,  some  on  the  head,  others  on  the  shoulders  of 
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the  boy,  as  if  to  caress  hìm,  and  tacitly  to  thank  him  for 
having  been  to  them  a  guardian  angel;  at  the  same  time 
signifying  the  compassion  they  felt  for  him,  and  almost 
apologizing  for  the  terror  he  had  endured  and  the  danger 
he  had  undergone  on  their  account.  '  Now  go  home,  that 
your  family  may  not  be  anxious  about  you  any  longer/  said 
Agnese;  and  remembering  the  two  promised  parpagliole, 
she  took  out  f our,  and  gave  them  to  him,  adding  :  '  That  will 
do;  pray  the  Lord  that  we  may  meet  again  soon;  and  then 
.  .  /  Renzo  gave  him  a  new  berlinga,  and  begged  him  to 
say  nothing  of  the  message  he  had  brought  f rom  the  Father  : 
Lucia  again  caressed  him,  bade  him  farewell  with  a  sorrow- 
ful  voice,  and  the  boy,  almost  overcome,  wished  them  good- 
bye, and  turned  back.  The  melancholy  trio  continued  their 
walk,  the  women  taking  the  lead,  and  Renzo  behind  to  act 
as  guard.  Lucia  clung  closely  to  her  mother's  arm,  kindly 
and  dexterously  avoiding  the  proffered  assistance  of  the 
youth  at  the  difficult  passes  of  this  unfrequented  path;  feel- 
ing ashamed  of  herself,  even  in  such  troubles,  for  having 
already  been  so  long  and  so  familiarly  alone  with  him,  while 
expecting  in  a  few  moments  to  be  his  wife.  Now  that  this 
vision  had  been  so  sorrowfully  dispelled,  she  repented  having 
proceeded  thus  far;  and,  amidst  so  may  causes  of  fear,  she 
feared  even  for  her  modesty, — not  such  modesty  as  arises 
from  the  sad  knowledge  of  evil,  but  for  that  which  is  igno- 
rant  of  its  own  existence; — like  the  dread  of  a  child  who 
trembles  in  the  dark,  he  knows  not  why. 

'And  the  house?'  suddenly  exclaimed  Agnese.  But  how- 
ever  important  the  object  might  be  which  extorted  this  ex- 
clamation,  no  one  replied,  because  no  one  could  do  so  satis- 
factorily.  They  therefore  continued  their  walk  in  silence, 
and,  in  a  little  while,  reached  the  square  before  the  church 
of  the  convent. 

Renzo  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  church,  and  gently 
pushed  it  open.  The  moon  that  entered  through  the  aper- 
ture, fell  upon  the  pale  face  and  silvery  beard  of  Father 
Cristoforo,  who  was  standing  here  expecting  them  ;  and 
having  seen  that  no  one  was  missing,  '  God  be  praised  !  ' 
said  he,  beckoning  to  them  to  enter.  By  his  side  stood 
another  Capuchin,  the  lay  sexton,  whom  he  had  persuaded, 
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by  prayers  and  argumcnts,  to  keep  vigil  with  bini,  to  1cave 
the  door  ajar,  and  to  rcmain  there  on  guard  to  rcceivc 
thesc  poor  threatcned  crcatures;  and  it  required  nothing 
short  of  the  authority  of  the  Father,  and  of  his  fame  as  a 
saint,  to  persuade  the  layman  to  so  inconvenient,  perilous, 
and  irregular  a  condescension.  When  they  were  inside, 
Father  Cristoforo  very  softly  shut  the  door.  Thcn  the 
sexton  could  no  longer  eontain  himsclf,  and  taldng  the 
Father  asidc,  whitpered  in  his  ear;  '  But  Father,  Father! 
at  night  ...  in  church  .  .  .  with  wonien  .  .  .  shut 
.  .  .  the  rulc  .  .  .  but  Father  !  '  And  he  shook  his 
head,  whilc  thua  hesitatingly  prooottnetng  these  words. 
Just  see  !  thought  Father  Cristoforo;  if  it  were  a  pursued 
robber,  Frìar  Fazio  would  make  no  difficulty  in  the  world  ; 
and  a  poor  innocent  escapfclg  from  the  jaws  of  a  wolf  .  .  . 
'  Omnia  munda  mundis,'  added  he.  turning  suddenly  to  Friar 
Fazio,  and  forgetting  that  he  did  not  understand  Latin. 
But  this  forgetftilneai  wai  exactrjr  whal  produced  the  right 
effect  H  the  Father  had  begllfl  to  dispute  and  reason, 
Friar  Fazio  would  noi  bare  fafled  to  urge  opposing  argu- 
ments;    and    no   onc   K"  ROW   and    when   the   discussion 

would  bave  come  to  an  end  ;  but  at  the  sound  of  these 
weighty  words  of  a  mysterious  signification,  and  so  resolutely 
uttered,  it  seemed  to  bini  that  in  them  must  be  contained 
the  solution  of  ali  his  douhts.  He  acquieseed,  saying,  '  Very 
well  ;  you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.' 

*  Trust  me,  then,'  replied  Father  Cristoforo;  and  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  lamp  burning  before  the  aitar,  he  approached 
the  refugecs,  who  stood  waiting  in  suspense,  and  said  to 
them,  '  My  children,  thank  God,  who  has  delivered  you  from 
so  great  a  danger  !  Perhaps  ut  this  moment  .  .  .'  and 
here  he  began  to  explain  more  fully  what  he  had  hinted  by 
the  little  messenger,  little  suspecting  that  they  knew  more 
than  he,  and  supposing  that  Menico  had  found  them  quiet 
in  their  own  house,  before  the  arrivai  of  the  ruffians.  No- 
body  undeceived  him,  not  even  Lucia,  whose  conscience,  how- 
ever,  was  ali  the  while  secretly  reproaching  her  for  practis- 
ing  sudi  dissimulation  with  so  good  a  man;  but  it  was  a 
night  of  embarrassment  and  dissimulation. 

1  After  this,'  continued  he,  '  you  must  feel,  my  children, 
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that  the  village  is  no  longer  safe  for  you.  It  is  yours, 
you  were  born  there,  and  you  have  done  no  wrong  to  any 
one;  but  God  wills  it  so.  It  is  a  trial,  my  children;  bear 
it  with  patience  and  faith,  without  indulging  in  rancour, 
and  rest  assured  there  will  come  a  day  when  you  will 
think  yourselves  happy  that  this  has  occurred.  I  have 
thought  of  a  refuge  for  you,  for  the  present.  Soon,  I  hope, 
you  may  be  able  to  return  in  safety  to  your  own  house; 
at  any  rate,  God  will  provide  what  is  best  for  you;  and  I 
asstire  you,  I  will  be  careful  not  to  prove  unworthy  of  the 
favour  He  has  bestowed  upon  me,  in  choosing  me  as  His 
minister,  in  the  service  of  you,  His  poor,  yet  loved  afflicted 
ones.  You/  continued  he,  turning  to  the  two  women,  '  can 
stay  at  *  *  *.  Here  you  will  be  far  enough  from  every 
danger,  and  at  the  same  time  not  far  from  your  own  home. 
There  seek  out  our  convent,  ask  for  the  guardian,  and  give 
him  this  letter;  he  will  be  to  you  another  Father  Cristo- 
foro. And  you,  my  Renzo,  must  put  yourself  in  safety 
from  the  anger  of  others,  and  your  own.  Carry  this  letter 
to  Father  Bonaventura  da  Lodi,  in  our  convent  of  the 
Porta  Orientale,  at  Milan.  He  will  be  a  father  to  you,  will 
give  you  directions,  and  find  you  work,  till  you  can  return 
and  live  more  peaceably.  Go  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Bione,  a  river  not  far  from  this  mon- 
astery.  Here  you  will  see  a  boat  waiting;  say  "Boat!"  it 
will  be  asked  you  "For  whom?"  And  you  must  reply, 
"  San  Francesco."  The  boat  will  receive  you,  and  carry 
you  to  the  other  side,  where  you  will  find  a  cart,  that  will 
take  you  straight  to  *  *  *.' 

If  any  one  asks  how  Father  Cristoforo  had  so  quickly 
at  his  disposai  these  means  of  transport  by  land  and  water, 
it  will  show  that  he  does  not  know  the  influence  and  power 
of  a  Capuchin  held  in  reputation  as  a  saint. 

It  stili  remained  to  decide  about  the  care  of  the  houses. 
The  Father  received  the  keys,  pledging  himself  to  deliver 
them  to  whomsoever  Renzo  and  Agnese  should  name. 
The  latter,  in  delivering  up  hers,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  re- 
membering  that,  at  that  moment,  the  house  was  open,  that 
the  devil  had  been  there,  and  who  knew  what  remained  to 
be  taken  care  of  ! 
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1  Beforc  you  go,'  said  the  Father,  '  let  01  pray  ali  tO- 
gether  that  the  Lord  may  he  with  you  In  this  your  journcy, 
and  for  ever  ;  and,  above  ali.  that  He  may  pive  you  strength, 
and  a  spirit  of  love,  to  enablc  yr>u  to  desire  whatcver  He 
has  willcd.'  So  saying.  he  knelt  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  and  they  ali  followol  bis  example.  After  praying 
a  few  moments  in  silence,  with  low  hut  distinct  voice  he 
pronounced  the^c  Words:  '  W'e  beseech  Thee,  aho,  for  the 
unhappy  person  who  has  brought  us  to  this  stato.  W'e  should 
be  unworthy  of  Thy  mcrcy,  if  wc  did  not,  from  our  hearts, 
implore  it  for  him  ;  he  needs  it,  O  Lord  !  We,  in  our  sor- 
row,  bave  (fall  c<>nsolation.  that  we  are  in  the  path  where 
Thot]  hast  piaceri  ut;  we  can  otTer  Thee  our  griefs,  and 
they  may  Incoine  our  gain.  Hut  he  la  Thine  enemy  !  Alas, 
wretched  man!  he  Ifl  striving  with  Thee!  Have  mercy 
on  him,  O  Lord;  touch  bis  heart;  reconcile  him  to  Thyself, 
and  give  him  ali  those  good  thifl  ji  we  could  desire  for  our- 
selves.' 

Rising  then  in  baste,  he  said.  '  Come,  my  children,  you 
have  r.o  timc  to  lo*  1  dcfend  you;   His  angel  go  with 

you; — farewcfl  :  *  Ani  vvhile  they  set  otT  with  that  emotion 
which  cannot  find  words,  and  manifests  itself  witbout  them, 
the  Father  added,  in  an  agitated  tone,  '  My  heart  tells  me 
we  sball  meet  again  soon.' 

Certainly,  the  heart,  to  those  who  listen  to  it,  has  always 
something  to  say  on  what  will  happen  ;  but  what  did  his 
heart  know?  Very  little,  truly,  of  what  had  already  hap- 
pened. 

Without  waiting  a  reply,  Father  Cristoforo  retired  with 
hasty  steps;  the  travellers  took  their  departure  ;  and  Father 
Fazio  shut  the  door  after  them,  bidding  them  farewell  with 
even  his  voice  a  little  faltering. 

The  trio  slowly  made  their  way  to  the  shore  they  had 
been  directed  to;  where  they  espied  the  boat,  and  exchanging 
the  pass-word,  stepped  in.  The  waterman,  planting  one  oar 
on  the  land,  pushed  off;  then  took  up  the  other  oar,  and  row- 
ing  with  both  hands,  pulled  out  and  made  towards  the  op- 
posite  beach.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring;  the  lake 
lay  bright  and  smooth,  and  would  have  appeared  motionless 
but  for  the  tremulous  and  gentle  undulation  of  the  moon- 
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beams,  which  gleamed  upon  it  from  the  zenith.  No  sounds 
were  heard  but  the  muffled  and  slowly  measured  breaking 
of  the  surge  upon  the  pebbly  shore,  the  more  distant  gur- 
gling  of  the  troubled  waters  dashing  among  the  piles  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  even  plash  of  the  light  sculls,  as,  rising  with  a 
sharp  sound  of  the  dripping  biade,  and  quickly  plunged 
again  beneath,  they  cut  the  azure  surface  of  the  lake.  The 
waves,  divided  by  the  prow,  and  re-uniting  behind  the  little 
bark,  tracked  out  a  curling  line,  which  extended  itself  to 
the  shore.  The  silent  travellers,  with  their  faces  turned 
backwards,  gazed  upon  the  mountains  and  the  country, 
illumined  by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  and  diversified  here 
and  there  with  vast  shadows.  They  could  distinguish  the 
villages,  the  houses,  and  the  little  cabins:  the  palace  of  Don 
Rodrigo,  with  its  square  tower,  rising  above  the  group  of 
huts  at  the  base  of  the  promontory,  looked  like  a  savage 
standing  in  the  dark,  and  meditating  some  evil  deed,  while 
kceping  guard  over  a  company  of  reclining  sleepers.  Lucia 
saw  it  and  shuddered;  then  drawing  her  eye  along  the 
declivity  till  she  reached  her  native  village,  she  fixed  her  gaze 
on  its  extremity,  sought  for  her  own  cottage,  traced  out  the 
thick  head  of  the  fig-tree  which  towered  above  the  wall  of 
the  court-yard,  discovered  the  window  of  her  own  room; 
and,  being  seated  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  she  leaned  her 
elbow  on  the  edge,  laid  her  forehead  on  her  arm,  as  if 
she  were  sleeping,  and  wept  in  secret. 

Farewell,  ye  mountains,  rising  from  the  waters,  and  point- 
ing  to  the  heavens  !  ye  varied  summits,  familiar  to  him  who 
has  been  brought  up  among  you,  and  impressed  upon  his 
mind  as  clearly  as  the  countenance  of  his  dearest  friends  ! 
ye  torrents,  whose  murmur  he  recognizes  like  the  sound 
of  the  voices  of  home!  ye  villages,  scattered  and  glistening 
on  the  declivity,  like  flocks  of  grazing  sheep!  farewell! 
How  mournful  is  the  step  of  him  who,  brought  up  amidst 
your  scenes,  is  compelled  to  leave  you  !  Even  in  the  imagin- 
ation  of  one  who  willingly  departs,  attracted  by  the  hope  of 
making  a  fortune  elsewhere,  the  dreams  of  wealth  at  thìs 
moment  lose  their  charms;  he  wonders  he  could  form  such. 
a  resolution,  and  could  even  now  turn  back,  but  for  the  hope 
of  one  day  returning  with  a  ridi  abundance.    As  he  ad- 
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vances  into  the  plain,  his  eye  becomes  wearied  with  its 
uniform  extent;  the  atmosphere  feels  heavy  and  lifeless;  he 
sadly  and  listlessly  enters  the  busy  cities,  where  houses 
crowded  upon  houses,  and  streets  intersecting  streets,  seera 
to  take  away  his  breath  ;  and,  before  edifìces  admired  by  the 
stranger,  he  recalls  with  restless  longing  the  fields  of  his  own 
country,  and  the  cottage  he  had  long  ago  set  his  heart  upon, 
and  which  he  resolves  to  purchase  when  he  returns  en- 
riched  to  his  own  mountains. 

But  what  must  he  feel  who  has  never  sent  a  passing 
wish  beyond  these  mountains,  who  has  arranged  among  them 
ali  his  designs  for  the  future,  and  is  driven  far  away  by 
an  adverse  power  !  who,  suddenly  snatched  away  from  his 
dearest  habits,  and  thwarted  in  his  dearest  hopes,  leaves 
these  mountains  to  go  in  search  of  strangers  whom  he 
never  desired  to  know,  and  is  unable  to  look  forward  to 
a  fixed  time  of  return  ! 

Farewell  !  native  cottage,  where,  indulging  in  unconscious 
thought,  one  learnt  to  distinguish  from  the  noise  of  com- 
mon footsteps,  the  approach  of  a  tread  expected  with  mys- 
terious  timidity  !  Farewell  !  thou  cottage,  stili  a  stranger, 
but  so  often  hastily  glanced  at,  not  without  a  blush,  in  pass- 
ing, in  which  the  mind  took  delight  to  figure  to  itself  the 
tranquil  and  lasting  home  of  a  wif  e  !  Farewell  !  my  church, 
where  the  heart  was  so  often  soothed  while  chanting  the 
praises  of  the  Lord  ;  where  the  preparatory  rite  of  betrothal 
was  performed;  where  the  secret  sighing  of  the  heart  was 
solemnly  blessed  and  love  was  inspired,  and  one  felt  a  hal- 
lowing  influence  around,  farewell  !  He  who  imparted  to  you 
such  gladness  is  everywhere;  and  He  never  disturbs  the 
joy  of  his  children,  but  to  prepare  them  for  one  more  cer- 
tain  and  durable. 

Of  such  a  nature,  if  not  exactly  these,  were  the  reflec- 
tions  of  Lucia;  and  not  very  dissimilar  were  those  of  the 
two  other  wanderers,  while  the  little  bark  rapidly  approached 
the  right  bank  of  the  Adda. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  striking  of  the  boat  against  the  shore  aroused 
Lucia,  who,  after  secretly  drying  her  tears,  raised  her 
head  as  if  she  were  just  awaking.  Renzo  jumped  out 
first,  and  gave  his  hand  successively  to  Agnese  and  Lucia; 
and  then  they  ali  turned,  and  sorrowfully  thanked  the  boat- 
man.  'Nothing,  nothing;  we  are  placed  here  to  help  one 
another,'  answered  he;  and  he  withdrew  his  hand,  almost 
with  a  movement  of  horror,  as  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  him 
to  rob,  when  Renzo  tried  to  slip  in  one  or  two  of  the  coins 
he  had  about  him,  and  which  he  had  brought  in  his  pocket 
with  the  intention  of  generously  requiting  Don  Abbondio, 
when  he  should,  though  against  his  will,  have  rendered  the 
desired  assistance.  The  cart  stood  waiting  for  them;  the 
driver  saluted  the  three  expected  travellers,  and  bid  them 
get  in  ;  and  then,  with  his  voice  and  a  stroke  of  the  whip,  he 
started  the  animai  and  set  forward. 

Our  author  does  not  describe  this  nocturnal  journey,  and 
is  silent  as  to  the  name  of  the  town  to  which  the  little  com- 
pany were  directing  their  steps  ;  or  rather,  he  expressly  says, 
he  will  not  give  the  name.  In  the  course  of  the  story,  the 
reason  of  ali  this  mystery  appears.  The  adventures  of 
Lucia  in  this  abode  involve  a  dark  intrigue  of  a  person  be- 
longing  to  a  family  stili  powerful,  as  it  appears,  at  the  time 
our  author  wrote.  To  account  for  the  strange  conduct  of 
this  person  in  the  particular  instance  he  relates,  he  has 
been  obliged  chiefly  to  recount  her  early  life;  and  there  the 
family  makes  the  figure  which  our  readers  will  see.  Hence 
the  poor  man's  great  circumspection.  And  yet  (how  people 
sometimes  forget  themselves!)  he  himself,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  has  opened  a  way  of  discovering,  with  certainty, 
what  he  had  taken  such  great  pains  to  keep  concealed.  In 
one  part  of  the  account,  which  we  will  omit  as  not  being 
necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the  story,  he  happens  to  say 
that  this  place  was  an  ^ncìeni  and  noble  borough,  which 
wanted  nothing  but  the  name  to  be  a  city;  he  then  inad* 
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vertenti)-  mentions  that  the  river  Lambro  runs  through  it: 
and,  agalli!  that  it  was  the  Beat  of  an  arch-presbyter.  With 
thesc  indications,  there  is  DOt  in  ali  Europe  a  moderately- 
learned  man,  who  uiil  not  instanti)-  exclaim,  'Monza!'  \Ye 
could  also  propose  some  verv  wcll-foundcd  conjectures  in 
the  name  of  the  faniily  ;  but,  although  the  objcct  of  our  con- 
jectures has  1  n  time  extinct,  \vc  consider  it  better 
to  be  lilent  on  this  head,  noi  to  run  th<  o!  wronging  even 
the  dead,  and  to  leave  E  lubjecl  of  research  for  the 
ìearned. 

Our  travellei  '    '  rtly  after  itm-rise;  the 

driver  turned   imo  an   imi.  *    brune   in   the  place 

and  well  acquainted  with  th  ed  a  room  for 

the  n  tnpanied   then   thither. 

After  many  acknowl  tried  to  induce  bini 

ie  reward;  but  he,  likc  the  boatman,  had  In 
.v  another,  more  distant,  but  more  abundant  recompensc: 
be  put  bis  handfl  behind  bini,  and  making  his  escape  went  to 
look  after  bis  1 

After  Bttch  a  night  as  we  have  described,  and  as  every  one 
may  imagine,  the  grcatest  part  spent  in  mournful  thoughts, 
with  the  Constant  dread  of  some  unforeseen  misfortune, 
in  the  mclancholy  silence  of  night,  in  the  sharpness  of  a 
more  than  autumnal  air,  and  amid  the  frequent  jolts  of  the 
incommodious  vebicle,  which  rudely  shook  the  weary  frames 
of  our  travellers,  they  soon  felt  themsclves  overpowered 
With  sleep,  and  availed  themselves  of  a  sofà  that  stood  in 
an  adjoining  room  to  take  a  little  repose.  They  then  par- 
took  together  of  a  frugai  meal,  such  as  the  poverty  of  the 
times  would  allow,  and  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  contingent 
wants  of  an  unccrtain  future,  and  their  own  slender  appetite. 
One  after  another  they  remembered  the  banquet  which,  two 
days  before,  they  had  hoped  to  enjoy  ;  and  each  in  turn  heaved 
a  deep  sigh.  Renzo  would  gladly  nave  stayed  there,  at  least 
for  that  day,  to  have  seen  the  two  women  provided  for,  and 
to  have  given  them  his  services,  but  the  Father  had  recom- 
mended  them  to  send  him  on  his  way  as  quickly  as  possible. 
They  alleged,  therefore,  these  orders,  and  a  hundred  other 
reasons; — people  would  gossip — the  longer  the  separation 
was  delayed,  the  more  painful  it  would  be — he  could  come 
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again  soon,  to  give  and  learn  news; — so  that,  at  last,  the 
youth  determined  to  go.  Their  plans  were  then  more 
definitely  arranged;  Lucia  did  not  attempt  to  hide  her  tears; 
Renzo  could  scarcely  restrain  his  ;  and,  warmly  pressing 
Agnese's  hand,  he  said,  in  an  almost  choked  voice,  '  Fare- 
well,  till  we  meet  again  !  '  and  set  off. 

The  women  would  have  found  themselves  much  at  a  loss, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  good  driver,  who  had  orders  to  guide 
them  to  the  convent,  and  to  give  them  any  direction  and  assist- 
ance  they  might  stand  in  need  of.  With  this  escort,  then,  they 
took  their  way  to  the  convent,  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  a  short  distance  outside  the  town  of  Monza.  Arrived 
at  the  door,  their  conductor  rang  the  beli,  and  asked  for  the 
guardian,  who  quickly  made  his  appearance,  and  receivtd 
the  letter. 

'Oh  brother  Cristoforo!'  said  he,  recognizlng  the  hand- 
writing,  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  the  expression  of  his  face 
evidently  indicating  that  he  uttered  the  name  of  an  intimate 
friend.  It  might  easily  be  seen,  too,  that  our  good  friar  had 
in  this  letter  warmly  recommended  the  women,  and  related 
their  case  with  much  feeling,  for  the  guardian  kept  makìng 
gestures  of  surprise  and  indignation,  and  raising  his  eyes  from 
the  paper,  he  would  fix  them  upon  the  women  with  a  certain 
expression  of  pity  and  interest.  When  he  had  finished  read- 
ing  it,  he  stood  for  a  little  while  thoughtful,  and  then  said  to 
himself,  '  There  is  no  one  but  the  Signora — if  the  Signora 
would  take  upon  herself  this  charge.'  He  then  drew  Agnese 
a  few  steps  aside  in  the  little  square  before  the  convent  ;  asked 
her  a  few  questions,  which  she  answered  satisfactorily,  and 
then,  turning  towards  Lucia,  addressed  them  both  :  '  My  good 
women,  I  will  try;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  find  you  a 
retreat  more  than  secure,  more  than  honourable,  until  it  shall 
pleasc  God  to  provide  for  you  in  some  better  way.  Will  you 
come  with  me?  ' 

The  women  reverently  bowed  assent,  and  the  friar  con- 
tinued  :  '  Come  with  me  to  the  convent  of  the  Signora.  Keep, 
howevcr,  a  few  steps  behind  me,  because  people  delight  to 
speak  evil,  and  no  one  knows  what  fine  stories  they  would 
make  out,  if  they  were  to  see  the  Father-guardian  walking 
with  a  beautiful  young  girl  .  .  .  with  women,  I  mean  to  say.' 
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So  sayi'ng,  he  moved  forward.  Lucia  blushed,  their  guide 
smilcd,  and  glanccd  at  Agnese,  who  betrayed,  also,  a  mo- 
mentary  smile,  and  when  the  friar  had  pone  a  few  steps,  they 
followed  him  at  about  ten  yards  distance.  The  women  then 
asked  their  guide  what  they  did  not  dare  say  to  the  Father- 
guardian.  who  was  the  Signora. 

'The  Signora,'  replied  he,  'il  a  min  ;  but  she  is  not  like 
the  other  nuns.  Not  that  she  is  either  the  Abbess,  or  the 
Prioress;  for,  from  what  they  say,  she  is  one  of  the  youngest 
there  :  but  she  is  from  Adam's  rib,  and  she  is  of  an  ancient 
and  high  family  in  Spain,  where  some  of  them  now  are 
princes;  and  thereforc  they  cali  her  the  Signora,  to  show  that 
she  is  a  great  lady  :  and  ali  the  country  cali  her  by  this  name, 
for  they  say  there  never  was  her  cqual  in  this  monastery 
before;  and  even  DOW,  down  at  Milau.  her  family  ranks  very 
i  !i,  and  is  hcld  in  great  esteem  ;  and  in  Monza  stili  more  so, 
becatISC  her  father,  though  he  does  not  live  bere,  is  the  first 
man  in  the  country  ;  so  that  she  can  do  what  she  pleases  in  the 
convent  ;  and  ali  the  country-peoplc  bear  her  a  great  respect  ; 
and  if  she  undertakes  a  business  she  is  sure  to  succeed  in  it; 
so  that  if  this  good  monk  before  us  is  fortunate  enough  to  get 
you  into  her  hands,  and  she  takes  you  under  her  protection,  I 
dare  venture  to  say  you  will  bc  as  safe  as  at  the  aitar.' 

On  reaching  the  gate  of  the  town,  flanked  at  that  time  by 
an  ancient  ruined  tower,  and  a  fragment  of  a  demolished 
castle,  which,  perhaps,  some  few  of  my  readers  may  stili  re- 
member  to  have  seen  standing,  the  guardian  stopped,  and 
looked  behind  to  see  if  they  were  following;  he  then  passed 
through,  and  went  on  to  the  convent,  and  when  he  reached  it, 
stopped  again  at  the  doorway,  and  waited  for  the  little  party. 
He  then  begged  the  guide  to  come  again  to  the  convent,  to 
take  back  a  reply  ;  he  promised  to  do  so,  and  took  his  leave 
of  the  women,  who  loaded  him  with  thanks  and  messages  to 
Father  Cristoforo.  The  guardian,  bidding  them  go  into  the 
first  court  of  the  monastery,  ushered  them  into  the  apartments 
of  the  portress,  to  whom  he  recommended  them,  and  went 
forward  alone  to  make  his  request.  After  a  few  moments,  he 
returned,  and,  with  a  joyful  manner,  told  them  to  come  with 
him;  and  his  reappearance  was  just  à-propos,  for  they  were 
beginning  to  find  it  difficult  to  ward  off  the  pressing  inter- 
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rogations  of  the  portress.    While  traversing  the  inner  court, 
the  Father  instructed  the  women  how  they  must  behave  to 
the  Signora.     '  She  is  well-disposed  towards  you,'  said  he, 
'  and  may  be  of  much  service  to  you.     Be  humble  and  re- 
spectful,  reply  with  frankness  to  the  questions  she  may  please 
to  put;  and  when  you  are  not  questioned,  leave  it  to  me.' 
They  then  passed  through  a  lower  room  to  the  parlour  of  the 
convent;  and  before  entering,  the  guardian,  pointing  to  the 
door,  said  to  the  women  in  an  undertone,  '  She  is  there  ;' 
as  if  to  remind  them  of  the  lessons  he  had  been  giving. 
Lucia,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  monastery,  looked  round 
the  room,  on  entering,  for  the  Signora  to  whom  she  was  to 
make  obeisance,  and  perceiving  no  one,  she  stood  perplexed; 
but  seeing  the  Father  advance,  and  Agnese  follovving,  she 
looked  in  that  direction,  and  observed  an  almost  square  aper- 
ture, like  a  half-window,  grated  with  two  large  thick  iron 
bars,  distant  from  each  other  about  a  span,  and  behind  this  a 
nun  was  standing.     Her  countenance,  which  showed  her  to 
be  about  twenty-five  years  old,  gave  the  impression,  at  a  first 
glance,  of  beauty,  but  of  beauty  worn,  faded,  and,  one  might 
almost  say,  spoiled.     A  black  veil,  stiffened  and  stretched 
quite  fiat  upon  her  head,  fell  on  each  side  and  stood  out  a 
little  way  from  her  face  ;  under  the  veil,  a  very  white  linen 
band  half  covered  a  forehead  of  different  but  not  inferior 
whiteness;  a  second  band,  in  folds,  down  each  side  of  the 
face,  crossed  under  the  chin,  encircled  the  neck,  and  was 
spread  a  little  over  the  breast  to  conceal  the  opening  of  a 
black  dress.    But  this  forehead  was  wrinkled  every  now  and 
then,  as  if  by  some  painful  emotion,  accompanied  by  the  rapid 
movement  of  two  jet-black  eyebrows.     Sometimes  she  would 
fix  two  very  dark  eyes  on  another's  face  with  a  piercing  look 
of  haughty  investigation,  and  then  again  would  hastily  lower 
them,  as  if  seeking  a  hiding-place.    One  moment,  an  attentive 
observer  would  imagine  they  were  soliciting  affection,  inter- 
course,  pity  ;  at  another,  he  would  gather  thence  a  momentary 
revelation  of  ancient  and  smothered  hatred — of  some  inde- 
scribable,   fierce  disposition  ;   and   when   they   remained   im- 
movably  fixed  without  attention,  some  might  have  imagined 
a  proud  indifference,  while  others  would  have  suspected  the 
labouring  of   some   secret   thought,   the   overpowering  do- 
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minion  of  an  idea  familiar  to  her  mind,  and  more  engrossìng 
than  surrounding  objects.  Her  pale  cheeks  were  delicately 
formed,  but  much  altered  and  shrunk  hy  a  graduai  extenua- 
tion.  Her  lips,  though  scarcely  suffuscd  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
the  rose,  stood  out  in  contrast  with  this  paleness,  and.  like 
her  eves,  their  movements  were  sudden.  quick.  and  full  of 
expressioo  and  mystery.  The  well-formcd  tallness  of  her 
figure  disappeared  in  the  habitual  stoop  of  hcr  carriage,  or 
was  dlsfigured  by  ccrtain  quick  and  irregular  Staiti,  which 
betrayed  too  regolate  an  air  for  I  woman,  stili  more  for  a 
nun.  In  hcr  very  dreSS,  therc  was  a  display  of  either  par- 
ticularity  or  n-  nce,  which  betokened  a  nun  of  singular 

eharacter  ;  hcr  hrad-dress  was  iTTUìged  with  a  kind  of 
worldly  carcfulncss,  and  from  under  the  band  around  her 
head  the  end  of  a  curi  of  glossy  black  hair  appeared  upon  her 
*  pie,  hctraying  either  forgetfulness,  or  contempt  of  the 
rule  which  roquired  thein  always  to  keep  the  hair  closely 
shaven.  Tt  was  cut  off  first  at  the  solcmn  ceremony  of  their 
admission. 

The>c  thingS  madc  no  imprcs?ion  on  the  minds  of  the 
two  women  ;  inexpericnced  in  distinguishinc:  nun  from 
nun  ;  and  the  Fathcr-cuardian  had  so  frequently  seen  the 
Signora  before,  that  he  was  already  accustomed,  like 
many  others,  to  the  singularities  in  manner  and  dress  which 
she  displayed. 

She  was  standing,  as  we  have  said,  near  the  grated  win- 
dow,  languidlv  leaning  on  it  with  one  hand,  twining  her 
delicately-white  fingers  in  the  interstices,  and  with  her 
head  slightly  bent  downwards,  surveying  the  advancing  party. 
1  Reverend  mother  and  most  illustrious  Signora,'  said  the 
guardian,  bowi:ig  bis  head,  and  laving  his  right  hand  upon 
bis  breast,  '  this  is  the  poor  young  girl  to  whom  you  have 
encouraged  me  to  hope  you  will  extend  your  valuable  pro- 
tection;  and  this  is  her  mother.' 

Agnese  and  Lucia  reverently  curtseyed:  the  Signora 
beckoning  to  them  with  her  hand  that  she  was  satisfied, 
said,  turning  to  the  Father,  '  It  is  fortunate  for  me  that 
I  have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  our  good  friends  the 
Capuchin  Fathers  in  any  matter.  But,'  continued  she,  '  will 
you  teli  me  a  little  more  particularly  the  case  of  this  young 
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girl,  so  that  I  may  know  better  what  I  ought  to  do  for 
her?' 

Lucia  blushed,  and  held  down  her  head. 

*  You  must  know,  reverend  mother  .  .  .'  began  Agnese  ; 
but  the  guardian  silenced  her  with  a  glance,  and  replied, 
*  This  young  girl,  most  illustrious  lady,  has  been  recom- 
mended  to  me,  as  I  told  you,  by  a  brother  friar.  She  has 
been  compelled  secretly  to  leave  her  country  to  avoid  great 
dangers,  and  wants  an  asylum  for  some  time  where  she 
may  live  retired,  and  where  no  one  will  dare  molest  her, 
e  veti  when  .  .  .' 

'What  dangers?'  interrupted  the  Signora.  '  Be  good 
enough,  Father,  not  to  teli  me  the  case  so  enigmatically. 
You  know  that  we  nuns  like  to  hear  stories  minutely.' 

1  They  are  dangers,'  replied  the  guardian,  '  which  scarcely 
ought  to  be  mentioned  ever  so  delicately  in  the  pure  ears 
of  the  reverend  mother  .  .  / 

1  Oh,  certainly  !  '  replied  the  Signora,  hastilv,  and  slightly 
colouring.  Was  it  modesty?  One  who  would  have  ob- 
served  the  momentary  expression  of  vexation  which 
accompanied  this  blush  might  have  entertaincd  some  doubt 
of  it,  especially  if  he  had  compared  it  with  that  which  dif- 
fused  itself  from  time  to  time  on  the  cheeks  of  Lucia. 

1  It  is  enough/  resumed  the  guardian,  '  that  a  powerful 
nobleman  .  .  .  not  ali  of  the  great  people  of  the  world  use 
the  gifts  of  God  to  his  glory  and  for  the  good  of  their  neigh- 
bours,  as  your  illustrious  ladyship  has  done  ...  a  powerful 
cavalier,  after  having  for  some  time  persecuted  this  poor 
girl  with  base  flatteries,  seeing  that  they  were  useless,  had 
the  heart  openly  to  persecute  her  by  force,  so  that  the  poor 
thing  has  been  obliged  to  fly  from  her  home/ 

1  Come  near,  young  girl,'  said  the  Signora  to  Lucia,  beck- 
oning  to  her  with  her  hand.  '  I  know  that  the  Father- 
guardian  is  truth  itself;  but  no  one  can  be  better  informed 
in  this  business  than  yourself.  It  rests  with  you  to  say 
whether  this  cavalier  was  an  odious  persecutor/ 

As  to  approaching,  Lucia  instantly  obeyed,  but  to  answer, 
was  another  matter.  An  inquiry  on  this  subject  even  when 
proposed  by  an  equal,  would  have  put  her  into  confusicn; 
but  made  by  the  Signora,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  malicious 
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doubt,  it  dcprived  her  of  courage  to  reply.  '  Signora  .  .  . 
mother  .  .  .  revcrend  .  .  .'  stammcrcd  she,  but  she  seemed 
to  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Agnese,  therefore,  as  being 
certainly  the  best  informcd  after  her,  herc  thought  herself 
authorized  to  come  to  her  succour.  '  Most  illustrious  Signora,' 
said  she,  '  I  can  bear  full  testimony  that  my  daughter  hated 
this  cavalier,  as  the  devil  hatcs  holy  water.  I  should  say, 
he  is  the  devil  himself;  but  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  speak 
improperi)-,  for  \vc  are  poor  folk,  as  God  Biade  us.  The 
case  is  this:  that  my  poor  girl  was  betrothed  to  a  youth  in 
her  own  station,  a  steady  man,  and  one  who  fears  God;  and 
if  the  Signor-Curato  had  been  what  he  ought  to  be  .  .  . 
I  know  I  ani  speaking  of  a  religious  man,  but  Father  Cris- 
toforo, a  friend  bere  of  the  Father-guardian,  is  a  religious 
man  as  wcll  ns  he;  and  that's  the  man  that's  full  of  kind- 
ness;  and  if  1  '.ere  he  could  attest  .  .  .' 

4  Voti  ai  y   ready   to  speak  without  being  spoken  to,' 

interrupted   UH  nora,   with    a   haughty   and   angry   look, 

whiefa  made  h  m  almost  hideous.     '  Hold  your  tongue ! 

I  know  wcll  cnou  di  that  parents  are  always  ready  with  an 
answer  in  the  name  of  their  children!' 

Agnese  drew  back,  mortified,  giving  Lucia  a  look  which 
meant  to  say,  See  what  I  get  by  your  not  knowing  how  to 
speak.  The  guardian  then  signified  to  her,  with  a  glance 
and  a  movement  of  his  head,  that  now  was  the  moment  to 
arouse  her  courage,  and  not  to  leave  her  poor  mother  in 
such  a  plight. 

1  Reverend  lady,'  said  Lucia,  *  what  my  mother  has  told 
you  is  exactly  the  truth.  The  youth  who  paid  his  addresses 
to  me*  (and  here  she  coloured  crimson)  'I  chose  with 
my  own  good  will.  Forgive  me,  if  I  speak  too  boldly,  but 
it  is  that  vou  may  not  think  ili  of  my  mother.  And  as  to 
this  Signor,  (God  forgive  him!)  I  would  rather  die  than 
fall  into  his  hands.  And  if  you  do  us  the  kindness  to  put 
us  in  safety,  since  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking 
a  place  of  refuge,  and  of  inconveniencing  worthy  people, 
(but  God's  will  be  done!)  be  assured,  lady,  that  no  one 
will  pray  for  you  more  earnestly  and  heartily  than  we  poor 
women.' 

'I  believe  you/   said  the  Signora,  in  a  softened  tone. 
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'But  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  alone.  Not  that  I  require 
further  information,  nor  any  other  motives  to  attend  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Father-guardian,'  added  she,  hastily,  and 
turning  towards  him  with  studied  politeness.  '  Indeed,' 
continued  she,  *  I  have  already  thought  about  it  ;  and  this 
is  the  best  pian  I  can  think  of  for  the  present.  The  portress 
of  the  convent  has,  a  few  days  ago,  settled  her  last  daugh- 
ter  in  the  world.  These  women  can  occupy  the  room  she 
has  left  at  liberty,  and  supply  her  place  in  the  trifling  services 
she  performed  in  the  monastery.  In  truth  .  .  .  '  and  here 
she  beckoned  to  the  guardian  to  approach  the  grated  win- 
dow,  and  continued,  in  an  under-voice  :  '  In  truth,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  the  times,  it  was  not  intended  to  substi- 
tute  any  one  in  the  place  of  that  young  woman  ;  but  I  will 
speak  to  the  Lady  Abbess;  and  at  a  word  from  me  .  .  .  at 
the  request  of  the  Father-guardian  ...  in  short,  I  give  the 
place  as  a  settled  thing.' 

The  guardian  began  to  return  thanks,  but  the  Signora 
interrupted  him:  '  There  is  no  need  of  ceremony  :  in  a  case 
of  necessity  I  should  not  hesitate  to  apply  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Capuchin  Fathers.  In  fact,'  continued  she,  with  a 
smile,  in  which  appeared  an  indescribable  air  of  mockery 
and  bitterness;  'in  fact,  are  we  not  brothers  and  sisters?' 

So  saying,  she  called  a  lay-sister,  (two  of  whom  were, 
by  a  singular  distinction,  assigned  to  her  private  service,) 
and  desired  her  to  inform  the  Abbess  of  the  circumstance; 
then  sending  for  the  portress  to  the  door  of  the  cloister, 
she  concerted  with  her  and  Agnese  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments.  Dismissing  her,  she  bade  farewell  to  the  guardian, 
and  detained  Lucia.  The  guardian  accompanied  Agnese  to 
the  door,  giving  her  new  instructions  by  the  way,  and  went 
to  write  his  letter  of  report  to  his  friend  Cristoforo.  '  An 
extraordinary  character,  that  Signora  !  '  thought  he,  as  he 
walked  home:  '  Very  curious  !  But  one  who  knows  the  right 
way  to  go  to  work,  can  make  her  do  whatever  he  pleases. 
My  good  friend  Cristoforo  certainly  does  not  expect  that 
I  can  serve  him  so  quicklv  and  so  well.  That  noble  iellow  ! 
There  is  no  help  for  it  :  he  must  ahvays  have  something  in 
hand.  But  he  is  doing  good.  It  is  well  for  him  this  time, 
that  he  has  found  a  friend  who  has  brought  the  affair  to  a 
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good  conclusion  in  a  twinkling,  without  so  much  noise,  so 
much  preparatori,  so  much  ado.  This  good  Cristoforo  wiH 
surely  be  satisfied,  and  sce  that  even  we  here  are  good  for 
something.' 

The  Signora,  who,  in  the  presencc  of  a  Capuchin  of  ad- 
vanced  age,  had  studied  her  actions  and  words,  now,  when 
left  tète-à-titc  with  an  inexperienced  country  girl,  no  longer 
attempted  to  restrain  herself;  and  her  conversation  became 
by  degrces  so  strange,  that,  instead  of  relating  it,  \ve  think 
it  better  briefly  to  narrate  the  previous  history  of  this  un- 
happy  person  :  so  much,  that  is,  as  will  suffice  to  account  for 
the  unusual  and  mysttriom  conduct  \vc  have  witnessed  in 
her,  and  to  explain  the  motives  of  her  behaviour  in  the  faets 
which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  rcla* 

Shc  Wtl  the  yoangetfl  d&Ughttf  of  the  Prince  *  *  *,  a 
Milanese  nohleman,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  richest 
inen  of  the  city.  But  the  unbounded  idea  he  entcrtained  of 
bis  title  macie  his  property  appear  scarcely  sufticient,  nay, 
even  too  liniited  to  maintain  a  proper  apptrarance  ;  and  ali 
his  attentimi  was  turned  towanls  keeping  it,  at  least,  sudi  as 
it  was,  in  one  line,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  himself.  How 
many  children  he  had  dòei  not  appear  from  history:  it 
nierely  records  that  he  had  desi^ned  ali  the  younger  branches 
of  both  sexes  for  the  cloister  that  he  might  leave  his  property 
entire  to  the  eldest  son,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  family: 
that  is,  bring  up  children  that  he  might  torment  himself 
in  tormenting  them  after  his  father's  example.  Our  un- 
happy  Signora  was  yet  unborn  when  her  condition  was  irre- 
vncably  determined  upon.  It  only  remained  to  decide 
whether  she  should  be  a  monk  or  a  nun,  a  decision,  for 
which,  not  her  assent,  but  her  presence,  was  required.  When 
she  was  born,  the  Prince,  her  father,  wishing  to  give  her  a 
name  that  would  always  immediately  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  cloister  and  which  had  been  borne  by  a  saint  of  high 
family,  called  her  Gertrude.  Dolls  dressed  like  nuns  were 
the  first  playthings  put  into  her  hands  ;  then  images  in  nuns' 
habits,  accompanying  the  gift  with  admonitions  to  prize 
them  highly,  as  very  precious  things,  and  with  that  affirmative 
interrogation,  'Beautiful,  eh?'  When  the  Prince,  or  the 
Prìncess,   or  the  young  prince,  the  only  one  of  the   sons 
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brought  up  at  home,  would  represent  the  happy  prospects 
of  the  child,  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  find  no  other  way  of 
expressing  their  ideas  than  by  the  words,  '  What  a  lady- 
abbess  !  '  No  one,  however,  directly  said  to  her,  '  You  must 
become  a  min.'  It  was  an  intention  understood  and  touched 
upon  incidentally  in  every  conversation  relating  to  her  future 
destiny.  If  at  any  time  the  little  Gertrude  indulged  in  re- 
bellious  or  imperious  behaviour,  to  which  her  naturai  dis- 
position  easily  inclined  her,  *  You  are  a  naughty  little  girl/ 
they  would  say  to  her:  *  this  behaviour  is  very  unbecoming. 
When  you  are  a  lady-abbess,  you  shall  then  command  with 
the  rod:  you  can  then  do  as  you  please/  On  another  occa- 
sion,  the  Prince  reproving  her  for  her  too  free  and  familiar 
manners,  into  which  she  easily  f  eli  :  *  Hey  !  hey  !  '  he  cried; 
'they  are  not  becoming  to  one  of  your  rank.  If  you  wish 
some  day  to  engagé  the  respect  that  is  due  to  you,  learn 
from  henceforth  to  be  more  reserved  :  remember  you  ought 
to  be  in  everything  the  first  in  the  monastery,  because  you 
carry  your  rank  wherever  you  go.' 

Sucri  language  imbued  the  mind  of  the  little  girl  with  the 
implicit  idea  that  she  was  to  be  a  nun  ;  but  her  father's  words 
had  more  effect  upon  her  than  ali  the  others  put  together. 
The  manners  of  the  Prince  were  habitually  those  of  an 
austere  master,  but  when  treating  of  the  future  prospects 
of  his  children,  there  shone  forth  in  every  word  and  tone 
an  immovability  of  resolution  which  inspired  the  idea  of  a 
fatai  necessity. 

At  six  years  of  age,  Gertrude  was  placed  for  education, 
and  stili  more  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  the  vocation 
imposed  upon  her,  in  the  monastery  where  we  have  seen 
her;  and  the  selection  of  the  place  was  not  without  design. 
The  worthy  guide  of  the  two  women  has  said  that  the  father 
of  the  Signora  was  the  first  man  in  Monza:  and,  comparing 
this  testimony,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  with  some  other 
indications  which  our  anonymous  author  unintentionally 
sufTers  to  escape  here  and  there,  we  may  very  easily  assert 
that  he  was  the  feudal  head  of  that  country.  However  it 
may  be,  he  enjoyed  here  very  great  authority,  and  thought 
that  here,  better  than  elsewhere,  his  daughtcr  would  be 
treated   with   that   distinction  and   deference   which   might 
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induce  her  to  choose  this  monastcry  as  her  perpetuai  abode. 
Nor  was  he  deceived:  the  then  abbess  and  leverai  intriguing 
nuns,  who  had  the  management  of  affairs,  nnding  them- 
ìtangled  in  some  disputes  with  another  monastery, 
and  with  a  noble  family  of  the  country,  were  very  glad 
of  the  acquisition  of  such  a  support,  received  with  much 
gratitude  the  honour  bestowed  upon  them,  and  fully  entered 
into  the  intentions  of  the  Prince  concerning  the  permancnt 
settlement  of  his  daughter;  intentions  on  every  account  cn- 
tirely  consonant  with  their  interests.  Immediately  on  Gcr- 
tnide'fl  entering  the  monastcry,  she  was  called  by  Antono- 
masia, the  Signorina.1  A  separate  place  was  assigned  her 
at  tablc,  and  I  private  apartment  ;  her  conduct  was 

as  an  examplc  to  others;  indulgences  and  caresses 
were  bestowed  npon  her  without  end,  accompanied  with  that 
t  fui  familiarity  IO  attractivc  to  childrcn  wlien  observed 
in  those  whora  they  ice  treating  other  children  with  an 
habitual  air  of  mperiority.  Noi  that  ali  the  nuns  had  con- 
spired  to  draw  the  poor  child  into  the  mare;  many  therc 
were  of  BÌmpl<  ignìng  minds,  who  would  bave 

Bhrunk  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  sacrificing  a  child 
to  interested  views;  but  ali  of  them  being  intcnt  on  their 
Severa!  individuai  occupations,  some  did  noi  notice  ali  these 
manoeuvres,  otl  id  not  discern  how  dishonest  they  were; 

some  abstained  from  looking  into  the  matter,  and  others 
were  silent  rather  than  give  useless  offencc.  Therc  was  one, 
too,  who,  remembering  how  she  had  been  induced  by  sim- 
ilar  arts  to  do  what  she  afterwards  repcnted  of,  felt  a  deep 
compassion  for  the  poor  little  innocent,  and  showed  that 
compassion  by  bestowing  on  her  tender  and  melancholy 
caresses,  which  she  was  far  from  suspecting  were  tending  to- 
wards  the  same  result  ;  and  thus  the  affair  proceeded.  Per- 
haps  it  might  have  gone  on  thus  to  the  end,  if  Gertrude  had 
been  the  only  little  girl  in  the  monastery;  but  among  her 
school-fellows,  there  were  some  who  knew  they  were  de- 
signed  for  marriage.  The  little  Gertrude,  brought  up  with 
high  ideas  of  her  superiority,  talked  very  magnificently  of 
her  future  destiny  as  abbess  and  principal  of  the  monastery; 
she  wished  to  be  an  object  of  envy  to  the  others  on  every 

xThe  young  lady. 
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account,  and  saw  with  astonishment  and  vexation  that 
some  of  them  paid  no  attention  to  ali  her  boasting.  To  the 
majestic,  but  circumscribed  and  cold,  images  the  headship 
of  a  monastery  could  furnish,  they  opposed  the  varied  and 
bright  pictures  of  a  husband,  guests,  routs,  towns,  tourna- 
ments,  retinues,  dress,  and  equipages.  Such  glittering 
visions  roused  in  Gertrude's  mind  that  excitement  and  ar- 
dour  which  a  large  basket-full  of  freshly  gathered  flowers 
would  produce  if  placed  before  a  bee-hive.  Her  parents  and 
teachers  had  cultivated  and  increased  her  naturai  vanity, 
to  reconcile  her  to  the  cloisters;  but  when  this  passion 
was  excited  by  ideas  so  much  calculated  to  stimulate  it,  she 
quickly  entered  into  them  with  a  more  lively  and  spontane- 
ous  ardour.  That  she  might  not  be  below  her  companions, 
and  influenced  at  the  same  time  by  her  new  turn  of  mind, 
she  replied  that,  at  the  time  of  the  decision,  no  one  could 
compel  her  to  take  the  veil  without  her  consent;  that  she 
too,  could  marry,  live  in  a  palace,  enjoy  the  world,  and  that 
better  than  any  of  them  ;  that  she  could  if  she  wished  it, 
that  she  would  if  she  wished  it;  and  that,  in  fact,  she  did 
wish  it.  The  idea  of  the  necessity  of  her  consent,  which 
hitherto  had  been,  as  it  were,  unnoticed,  and  hidden  in  a 
corner  of  her  mind,  now  unfolded  and  displaved  itself  in  ali 
its  importance.  On  every  occasion  she  called  it  to  her  aid, 
that  she  might  enjoy  in  tranquillity  the  images  of  a  self- 
chosen  future.  Together  with  this  idea,  however,  there 
invariably  appeared  another;  that  the  refusai  of  this  consent 
involved  rebellion  against  her  father,  who  already  believed 
it,  or  pretended  to  believe  it,  a  decided  thing;  and  at  this 
remembrancc,  the  child's  mind  was  very  far  from  feeling 
the  confidence  which  her  words  proclaimed.  She  would  then 
compare  herself  with  her  companions,  whose  confidence  was 
of  a  far  dififerent  kind,  and  experienced  lamentably  that  envy 
of  their  condition  which,  at  first,  she  endeavoured  to  awaken 
in  them.  From  envy  she  changed  to  hatred;  which  she  dis- 
played in  contempt,  rudeness.  and  sarcastic  speeches;  while, 
sometimes,  the  conformity  of  her  inclinations  and  hopes  with 
theirs,  suppressed  her  spite,  and  created  in  her  an  apparent 
and  transient  friendship.  At  times,  longing  to  enjoy  some- 
thing  real  and  present,  she  would  feel  a  complacency  in  the 
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distinctions  accorded  to  her,  and  make  othcrs  scnsible  of 
this  superiority  ;  and  then,  again,  nnahle  to  toleratc  the 
solitnde  of  ber  fears  and  desires,  she  would  go  in  search  of 
hcr  companions,  ber  haughtineas  appcasnl,  almost,  indecd, 
impluring  of  thcm  Idndness,  comuel,  and  encour&gement  In 
the  midst  of  such  pitiable  warfarc  with  bendi  and  others, 
ghc  passcd  hcr  childhood,  and  cntered  upofl  that  criticai 
agc  at  which  an  alinoti  mystcrious  power  scems  to  take  pos- 
:i  of  the  soul,  arousing,  rtirtthing;  invigorating  ali 
the  inclinations  and  ideas,  and  sometiines  transforming  them, 
or  tnrning  them  into  BOOM  unlookcd-fur  chanm.l.  That 
which,  until  now,  Gertrude  had  must  distinctly  figurcd  in 
these  dreams  of  the  future,  was  extcrnal  Iplendoor  and 
pomp;  a  soinething  soothing  and  kindly,  which,  from  the 
fìr^t.  was  lightly,  and,  as  it  were,  mistily,  ditTused  over  hcr 
mind,  now  began  to  spread  itself  and  predominate  in  her 
imagination.     It  took  |  ^ion  of  the  most  secret  recesses 

of  her  lu-art,  as  of  a  gorgeous  retreat  ;  hither  she  retired 
fremi  present  objects;  bere  she  entertained  various  per- 
sonages  BtrtngerjP  c-mpounded  of  the  confused  remetn- 
brances  of  childhood,  the  little  she  had  seen  of  the  external 
world,  and  what  ihc  had  gathered  in  conversations  with  her 
companions;  she  entertained  berteli  with  them,  talked  to 
them,  and  replied  in  their  name  ;  bere  she  gave  commands, 
and  here  she  received  homage  of  every  kind.  At  times,  the 
thoughts  of  .eligion  would  come  to  disturb  these  brilliant 
and  toilsome  revels.  But  religion,  such  as  it  had  been  taught 
to  this  poor  girl,  and  such  as  she  had  received  it,  did  not 
prohibit  pride,  but  rather  sanctified  it,  and  proposed  it  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  earthly  felicity.  Robbed  thus  of  its 
essence,  it  was  no  longer  religion,  but  a  phantom  like  the 
rest.  In  the  intervais  in  which  this  phantom  occupied  the 
first  place,  and  ruled  iti  Gertrude's  fancy,  the  unhappy  girl, 
oppressed  by  confused  terrors.  and  urged  by  an  indefinite 
idea  of  dutv  imagined  that  ber  repugnance  to  the  cloister, 
and  her  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  her  superiors  in  the 
choice  of  her  state  of  life,  was  a  fault;  and  she  resolved 
in  her  heart  to  expiate  it,  by  voluntarily  taking  the  veiL 

It  was  a  rule,  that,  before  a  young  person  could  be  re- 
ceived as  a  min,  she  should  be  examined  by  an  ecclesiastic, 
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called  the  vicar  of  the  nuns,  or  by  some  one  deputed  by  him  ; 
that  it  might  be  seen  whether  the  lot  were  her  deliberate 
choice  or  not;  and  this  examination  could  not  take  place 
for  a  year  after  she  had,  by  a  written  request,  signified  her 
desire  to  the  vicar.  Those  nuns  who  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves  the  sad  office  of  inducing  Gertrude  to  bind  herself 
for  ever  with  the  least  possible  consciousness  of  what  she 
was  doing,  seized  one  of  the  moments  we  have  described  to 
persuade  her  to  write  and  sign  such  a  memorial.  And,  in 
order  the  more  easily  to  persuade  her  to  such  a  course, 
they  failed  not  to  affirm  and  impress  upon  her,  what,  indeed, 
was  quite  true,  that,  after  ali,  it  was  a  mere  formality,  which 
could  have  no  effect,  without  other  and  posterior  steps,  de- 
pending  entirely  upon  her  own  will.  Nevertheless  the 
memorial  had  scarcely  reached  its  destination,  before  Ger- 
trude repented  having  written  it.  Then  she  repented  of 
these  repentances  ;  and  thus  days  and  months  were  spent  in 
an  incessant  alternation  of  wishes  and  regrets.  For  a  long 
while  she  concealed  this  act  from  her  companions;  some- 
times  from  fear  of  exposing  her  good  resolution  to  opposi- 
tion  and  contradiction,  at  others  from  shame  at  revealing 
her  error;  but,  at  last,  the  desire  of  unburdening  her  mind, 
and  of  seeking  advice  and  encouragement,  conquered. 

Another  rule  was  this:  that  a  young  girl  was  not  to  be 
admitted  to  this  examination  upon  the  course  of  life  she 
had  chosen,  until  she  had  resided  for  at  least  a  month  out 
of  the  convent  where  she  had  been  educated.  A  year  had 
almost  passcd  since  the  presentation  of  this  memorial  ;  and 
it  had  been  signified  to  Gertrude  that  she  would  shortly  be 
taken  from  the  monastery,  and  sent  to  her  father's  house, 
for  this  one  month,  there  to  take  ali  the  necessary  steps  to- 
wards  the  completion  of  the  work  she  had  reallv  begun.  The 
Prince,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  considered  it  an  assured 
thing,  as  if  it  had  already  taken  place.  Not  so,  however, 
his  daughter;  instead  of  taking  fresh  steps,  she  was  en- 
gaged  in  considering  how  she  could  withdraw  the  first.  In 
her  perplexity,  she  resolved  to  open  her  mind  to  one  of 
her  companions,  the  most  sincere  and  always  the  readiest 
to  give  spirited  advice.  She  advised  Gertrude  to  inforni 
her  father,  by  letter,  that  she  had  changed  her  mind,  since 
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she  had  not  the  courage  to  pronounce  to  his  face,  at  the 
proper  time,  a  bold  /  will  not.  And  as  gratuitous  advice  in 
this  world  is  very  rare,  the  counsellor  made  Gertrude  pay 
for  this  by  abundance  of  raillery  upon  her  want  of  spirit. 
The  letter  was  agreed  upon  with  three  or  four  confidantes, 
written  in  private,  and  despatched  by  means  of  many  deeply- 
studied  artifices.  Gertrude  waited  with  great  anxiety  for 
a  rcplv  ;  but  none  carne  ;  excepting  that,  a  few  days  after- 
wards,  the  Abbcss,  taking  ber  aside,  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
displeasure,  and  compassimi,  Ict  fall  some  obscure  hints 
about  the  great  anger  of  her  father,  and  a  wrong  step  she 
must  bave  beni  taking;  leasing  her  to  understand,  however, 
that  if  she  bollavo!  well,  she  might  stili  hopc  that  ali  would 
be  forgotten.  The  ]H>nr  young  girl  understood  it,  and  dared 
not  venture  to  ask  any  further  explanation. 

At  last,  the  day  so  much  drsaded.  and  so  ardently  wished 
for,  arrived.  Although  Gertrude  knew  well  enough  that 
she  was  going  to  a  great  strugge,  yet  to  lea ve  the  monas- 
terv,  tu  p;><s  the  bounds  of  thosc  walls  in  which  she  had 
becn  for  eight  years  immured,  to  traverse  the  open  country 
in  a  carriage,  to  sec  once  more  the  city  and  her  home,  filled 
her  with  sensations  of  tumultuous  joy.  As  to  the  struggle, 
with  the  direction  of  ber  confidantes,  she  had  already  taken 
her  measures,  and  conccrted  her  plans.  Either  they  will 
force  me,  thought  she,  and  then  I  will  be  immovable — I 
will  be  humble  and  respectful,  but  will  refuse;  the  chief 
point  is  not  to  pronounce  another  '  Yes,'  and  I  will  not 
pronounce  it.  Or  they  will  catch  me  with  good  words  ;  and 
I  will  be  better  than  they;  I  will  weep,  I  will  implore,  I  will 
move  them  to  pity  ;  at  last,  will  only  entreat  that  I  may  not 
be  sacrifìced.  But,  as  it  often  happens  in  similar  cases  of 
foresight,  neither  one  nor  the  other  supposition  was  realized. 
Days  passed,  and  neither  her  father,  nor  any  one  else,  spoke 
to  her  about  the  petition,  or  the  recantation  ;  and  no  pro- 
posai was  made  to  her,  with  either  coaxing  or  threatening. 
Her  parents  were  serious,  sad,  and  morose,  towards  her, 
without  ever  giving  a  reason  for  such  behaviour.  It  was 
only  to  be  understood  that  they  regarded  her  as  faulty  and 
unworthy;  a  mysterious  anathema  seemed  to  hang  e  ver  her, 
and  divide  her  from  the  rest  of  her  family,  merely  suffering 
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so  much  intercourse  as  was  necessary  to  make  her  feel 
her  subjection.  Seldom,  and  only  at  certain  fixed  hours,  was 
she  admitted  to  the  company  of  her  parents  and  elder 
brother.  In  the  conversations  of  these  three  there  appeared 
to  reign  a  great  confidence,  which  rendered  the  exclusion 
of  Gertrude  doubly  sensible  and  painful.  No  one  addressed 
her;  and  if  she  ventured  timidly  to  make  a  remark,  unless 
very  evidently  called  for,  her  words  were  either  unnoticed, 
or  were  responded  to  by  a  careless,  contemptuous,  or  severe 
look.  If  unable  any  longer  to  endure  so  bitter  and  humil- 
iating  a  distinction,  she  sought  and  endeavoured  to  mingle 
with  the  family,  and  implored  a  little  aflection  ;  she  soon 
heard  some  indirect  but  clear  hint  thrown  out  about  her 
choice  of  a  monastic  life,  and  was  given  to  understand  that 
there  was  one  way  of  regaining  the  aflection  of  the  family; 
and  since  she  would  not  accept  of  it  on  these  conditions,  she 
was  obliged  to  draw  back,  to  refuse  the  first  advances  to- 
wards  the  kindness  she  so  much  desired,  and  to  continue  in 
her  state  of  excommunication  ;  continue  in  it,  too,  with 
a  certain  appearance  of  being  to  blame. 

Such  impressions  from  surrounding  objects  painfully  con- 
tradicted  the  bright  visions  with  which  Gertrude  had  been 
so  much  occupied,  and  which  she  stili  secretly  indulged  in 
her  heart.  She  had  hopcd  that,  in  her  splendid  and  much- 
frequented  home,  she  should  have  enjoyed  at  least  some 
real  taste  of  the  pleasures  she  had  so  long  imagined;  but 
she  found  herself  woefully  deceived.  The  confinement  was 
as  strict  and  dose  at  home  as  in  the  convent  ;  to  walk  out 
for  recreation  was  never  even  spoken  of;  and  a  gallery 
that  led  from  the  house  to  an  adjoining  church,  obviated 
the  sole  nccessity  there  might  have  been  to  go  into  the 
Street.  The  company  was  more  uninteresting,  more  scarce, 
and  less  varied  than  in  the  monastery.  At  every  announce- 
ment  of  a  visitor,  Gertrude  was  obliged  to  go  up-stairs,  and 
remain  with  some  old  woman  in  tht  service  of  the  family; 
and  here  she  dined  whenever  there  was  company.  The 
domestic  servants  concurred  in  behaviour  and  language 
with  the  example  and  intentions  of  their  master;  and  Ger- 
trude, who  by  inclination  would  have  treated  them  with 
lady-like  unaffected   familiarità;  and  who,  in  the  rank  in 
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which  she  was  placcd,  would  bave  esteemed  it  a  favour 
if  they  had  shown  licr  any  little  mark  of  kindness  as  an 
cqual.  and  even  bave  stoopcd  to  ask  it,  was  now  humblcd 
and  annoyed  at  being  treated  with  a  nianifest  indifTerence, 
although  accompanied  bv  a  slight  obsequiousness  of  for- 
inality.  She  could  not,  however,  but  observe,  tbat  one  of 
tbese  servants,  a  page,  appeared  to  bear  ber  a  respect  very 
different  to  the  otbers.  and  to  feci  a  peculiar  kind  of  com- 
passion  for  her.  The  behaviour  of  tbis  youtb  approached 
more  nearlv  than  anything  she  had  yet  Been  to  the  state 
of  things  that  Gertrude  had  pictured  to  her  imagination, 
and  more  resemblcd  the  doings  of  her  ideal  characters.  By 
degrees,    a    strange    transformation    •  iscerniblc    in    the 

manners  of  the  young  girl;  there  appeared  a  new  tran- 
quillity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rcstlcssness,  ditYering  from 
her  usuai  disquietude ;  ner  conduct  was  that  of  one  wlio  had 
found  a  treasure  which  o;  ti  bini,  which  he  inccssantly 

watches,  and  bidet  troni  the  view  of  others.  Gertrude  kept 
her  eytl  on  tbis  page  more  closely  tlian  ovrr;  and,  bow- 
r  it  carne  to  pass,  she  was  surprised  one  unlucky  morning 
by  a  chamber-maid,  while  secretly  folding  up  a  lctter,  in 
which  it  would  bave  been  better  had  she  written  nothing. 
After  a  brief  altercation,  the  maid  got  possession  of  the 
letter,  and  carried  it  to  her  master.  The  terror  of  Gertrude 
at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  It  was  her  father;  he  was  irritated,  and 
she  felt  berseli  guilty.  But  when  he  stood  before  her  with 
that  frowning  brow,  and  the  ill-fated  letter  in  his  hand, 
she  would  gladly  bave  been  a  hundred  feet  under  ground, 
not  to  say  in  a  cloister.  His  words  were  few,  but  terrible; 
the  punishment  named  at  the  time  was  only  to  be  confined 
in  her  own  room  under  the  charge  of  the  maid  who  had  made 
the  discovery  ;  but  tbis  was  merely  a  foretaste,  a  temporary 
provision;  he  threatened,  and  left  a  vague  promise  of  some 
other  obscure,  undefìned,  and  therefore  more  dreadful 
punishment. 

The  page  was,  of  course,  immediately  dismissed,  and  was 
menaced  with  something  terrible,  if  ever  he  should  breathe 
a  syllable  about  the  past.  In  giving  him  this  intimation,  the 
Prince  seconded  it  with  two  solemn  blows,  to  associate  in 
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his  mind  with  this  adventure  a  remembrance  that  would 
effectually  remove  every  temptation  to  make  a  boast  of  it. 
Some  kind  of  pretext  to  account  for  the  dismissal  of  a  page 
was  not  difficult  to  find  ;  as  to  the  young  lady,  it  was  reported 
that  she  was  ili. 

She  was  now  left  to  ber  fears,  her  shame,  her  remorse, 
and  her  dread  of  the  future;  with  the  sole  company  of  this 
woman,  whom  she  hated  as  the  witness  of  her  guilt,  and 
the  cause  of  her  disgrace.  She,  in  her  turn,  hated  Gertrude, 
by  whom  she  was  reduced,  she  knew  not  for  how  long,  to 
the  wearisome  life  of  a  jailer,  and  had  become  for  ever  the 
guardian  of  a  dangerous  secret. 

The  first  confused  tumult  of  these  feelings  subsided  by 
degrees  ;  but  each  remembrance  recurring  by  turns  to  her 
mind,  was  nourished  there,  and  remained  to  torment  her 
more  distinctly,  and  at  leisure.  Whatever  could  the  punish- 
ment  be,  so  mysteriously  threatened?  Many,  various,  and 
strange,  were  the  ideas  that  suggested  themselves  to  the 
ardent  and  inexperienced  imagination  of  Gertrude.  The 
prospect  that  appeared  most  probable  was,  that  she  would 
be  taken  back  to  the  monastery  at  Monza,  no  longer  to 
appear  as  the  Signorina,  but  as  a  guilty  person,  to  be  shut 
up  there — who  knew  how  long  !  who  knew  with  what  kind 
of  treatment  !  Among  the  many  annoyances  of  such  a  course, 
perhaps  the  most  annoying  was  the  dread  of  the  shame  she 
should  feel.  The  expressions,  the  words,  the  very  commas 
of  the  unfortunate  letter,  were  turned  over  and  over  in  her 
memory  :  she  fancicd  them  noticed  and  weighed  by  a  reader 
so  unexpected,  so  different  from  the  one  to  whom  they 
were  destined  in  reply  ;  she  imagined  that  they  might  have 
come  under  the  vievv  of  her  mother,  her  brother,  or  indeed 
any  one  else;  and  by  comparison,  ali  the  rest  seemed  to  her 
a  mere  nothing.  The  imac:e  of  him  who  had  been  the 
primary  cause  of  ali  this  ofìfence  failed  not  also  frequently 
to  beset  the  poor  recluse  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  strange  contrast  this  phantasm  presented  to  those  around 
her;  so  dissimilar,  so  serious,  reserved,  and  threatening. 
But,  since  she  could  not  separate  his  image  from  theirs,  nor 
turn  for  a  moment  to  those  transient  gratifications,  with- 
out  her  present  sorrows,  as  the  consequence  of  them,  sug- 
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gesting  themselves  to  hcr  mind,  she  began,  by  degrees,  to 
recali  them  less  frequenti}',  to  repcl  the  remembrance  of 
them,  and  wean  herself  from  such  thoughts.  She  no  longer 
willingly  indulged  in  the  bright  and  splendid  fancies  of 
her  earlier  davs  ;  they  werc  too  much  opposed  to  hcr  real 
circumstanccs,  and  to  evcry  probability  for  the  future.  The 
only  castle  in  which  Gertrude  could  conceivc  a  tranquil 
and  honourablc  retreat,  which  was  not  in  the  air,  was  the 

monastery,  if  she  could  malte  np  her  mind  to  enter  it  for 

ever.  Such  a  resolution,  she  could  not  doubt,  would  bave 
repaired  everything,  atoned  for  every  fault,  and  changcd 
lur  condition  in  a  moment.  Opposed  to  this  proposai,  it  is 
trae,  rose  np  the  plana  and  hopei  of  hcr  whole  childhood; 
but  times  werc  changtd;  and  in  the  depths  to  which  Gertrude 
had  fallcn.  and  in  comparison  of  what,  at  times,  she  so  much 
dreaded,  the  OOndition  of  a  min,  respccted,  revered,  and 
obeycd,  appeared  to  hcr  a  bright  prospect.  Two  sentiments 
of  very  different  character,  indeed,  contributed  at  intervals, 
to  overcome  hcr  formcr  tvertion;  somctimes  remorse  for  a 
fault,  and  a  capricious  sensibility  of  devotion  ;  and  at  other 
times,  her  pride  embittered  and  irritated  by  the  manners  of 
her  jailer,  who  (often,  it  must  bc  confessed,  provoked  to  it) 
revenged  herself  now  by  terrifying  her  with  the  prospect 
of  the  threatcned  punishment,  or  taunting  her  with  the  dis- 
grace  of  her  fault.  W'hen,  however,  she  chose  to  be 
benign,  she  would  assume  a  tone  of  protection,  stili  more 
odious  than  insult  On  these  different  occasions,  the  wish 
that  Gertrude  felt  to  escape  from  her  elutehes,  and  to  raise 
herself  to  a  condition  above  either  her  anger  or  pity,  be- 
came  so  vivid  and  urgent,  that  it  made  everything  which 
could  lead  to  such  an  end  appear  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

At  the  end  of  four  or  fìve  long  days  of  confìnement,  Ger- 
trude, disgusted  and  exasperated  beyond  measure  by  one 
of  these  sallies  of  hcr  guardian,  went  and  sat  down  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
remained  for  some  time  secretly  indulging  her  rage.  She 
then  felt  an  overbearing  longing  to  see  some  other  faces, 
to  hear  some  other  words,  to  be  treated  differently.  She 
thought  of  her  father,  of  her  family;  and  the  idea  made  hei 
shrink  back  in  horror.     But  she  remembered  that  it  oal> 
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depended  upon  her  to  make  them  her  friends;  and  this 
remembrance  awakened  a  momentary  joy.  Then  there 
followed  a  confused  and  unusual  sorrow  for  her  fault,  and 
an  equal  desire  to  expia'te  it.  Not  that  her  will  was  already 
determined  upon  such  a  resolution,  but  she  had  never  before 
approached  it  so  near.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  went  to  the 
table,  took  up  the  fatai  pen,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  her  father, 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  humiliation,  of  affliction  and  hope, 
imploring  his  pardon,  and  showing  herself  indefinitely  ready 
to  do  anything  that  would  please  him  who  alone  could 
grant  it 
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CHAPTER  X 

THERE  are  times  when  the  mind,  of  the  young  es- 
pecially,  is  so  disposed,  that  any  external  influence, 
however  slight,  suffices  to  cali  forth  vvhatever  has  the 
appearance  of  virtuous  self-sacrifice;  as  a  scarcely  expanded 
flower  abandons  itself  negligently  to  its  fragile  stem,  ready 
to  yield  its  fragrance  to  the  first  breath  of  the  zephyrs  that 
float  around.  These  moments,  which  others  should  regard 
with  reverential  avve,  are  exactly  those  which  the  wily  and 
interested  eagerly  watch  for,  and  seize  with  avidity,  to  fetter 
an  unguarded  will. 

On  the  perusal  of  this  letter  the  Prince  *  *  *  instantly  saw 
a  door  opened  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  early  and  stili  cherished 
views.  He  therefore  sent  to  Gertrude  to  come  to  him,  and 
prepared  to  strike  the  iron  while  it  was  hot.  Gertrude  had 
no  sooner  made  her  appearance,  than,  without  raising  her 
eyes  towards  her  father,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees, 
scarcely  able  to  articulate  the  word  '  Pardon.'  The  Prince 
beckoned  to  her  to  rise,  and  then,  in  a  voice  little  calculated 
to  reassure  her,  replied,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  desire 
and  solicit  forgiveness,  for  that  was  easy  and  naturai  enough 
to  one  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  fault,  and  dreaded  its 
punishment;  that,  in  short,  it  was  necessary  she  should  de- 
serve it.  Gertrude,  in  a  subdued  and  trembling  voice,  asked 
what  she  must  do.  To  this  question  the  Prince  (for  we  can- 
not  find  in  our  heart  at  this  moment  to  give  him  the  title  of 
father)  made  no  direct  reply,  but  proceeded  to  speak  at  some 
length  on  Gertrude's  fault,  in  words  which  grated  on  the  feel- 
ings  of  the  poor  girl  like  the  drawing  of  a  rough  hand  over  a 
wound.  He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  even  if  .  .  .  supposing 
he  ever  .  .  .  had  had  at  the  first  any  intention  of  settling  her 
in  the  world,  she  herself  had  now  opposed  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  such  a  pian;  since  a  man  of  honour,  as  he  was, 
could  never  bring  himself  to  give  to  any  gentleman  a  daughter 
who  had  shown  such  a  specimen  of  her  character.  His 
wretched  auditor  was  completely  overwhelmed  ;  and  then  the 
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Prince,  gradually  softening  his  voice  and  language,  proceeded 
to  say,  that  for  every  fault  there  was  a  remedy  and  a  hope 
of  mercy  ;  that  hers  was  one  the  remedy  for  which  was  very 
distinctly  indicated;  that  she  ought  to  see  in  this  sad  event  a 
warning,  as  it  were,  that  a  worldly  life  was  too  full  of  danger 
for  her  .  .  . 

*  Ah,  yes  !  '  exclaimed  Gertrude,  excited  by  f  ear,  subdued 
by  a  sense  of  shame,  and  overcome  at  the  instant  by  a  mo- 
mentary  tenderness  of  spirit. 

1  Ah  ;  you  see  it  too,'  replied  the  Prince,  instantly  taking  up 
her  words.  '  Well,  let  us  say  no  more  of  what  is  past  :  ali  is 
cancelled.  You  have  taken  the  only  honourable  and  suitable 
course  that  remained  for  you;  but,  since  you  have  chosen  it 
willingly  and  cheerfully,  it  rests  with  me  to  make  it  pleasant 
to  you  in  every  possible  way.  I  have  the  power  of  turning  it 
to  your  advantage,  and  giving  ali  the  merit  of  the  action  to 
yourself,  and  Vìi  engagé  to  do  it  for  you.'  So  saying,  he 
rang  a  little  beli  that  stood  on  the  table,  and  said  to  the  ser- 
vant  who  answered  it, — '  The  Princess  and  the  ycung  Prince 
immediately.'  Then  turning  to  Gertrude,  he  continued  :  '  I 
wish  them  to  share  in  my  satisfaction  at  once;  and  I  wish 
you  immediately  to  be  treated  by  ali  as  is  fit  and  proper.  You 
have  experienced  a  little  of  the  severe  parent,  but  from  hence- 
forth  you  shall  find  me  an  affectionate  father/ 

Gertrude  stood  thunderstruck  at  these  words.  One  mo- 
ment she  wondered  how  that  '  yes,'  which  had  escaped  her 
lips,  could  be  made  to  mean  so  much  :  then  she  thought,  was 
there  no  way  of  retracting — of  restricting  the  sense;  but  the 
Prince's  conviction  seemed  so  unshaken,  his  joy  so  sensitively 
jealous,  and  his  benignity  so  conditional,  that  Gertrude  dared 
not  utter  a  word  to  disturb  them  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  parties  summoned  quickly  made  their  appearance,  and, 
on  seeing  Gertrude,  regarded  her  with  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise  and  uncertainty.  But  the  Prince,  with  a  cheerful  and 
loving  countenance,  which  immediately  met  with  an  answer- 
ing  look  from  them,  said, — '  Behold  the  wandering  sheep: 
and  I  intend  this  to  be  the  last  word  that  shall  awaken  sad 
remembrances.  Behold  the  consolation  of  the  family  !  Ger- 
trude no  longer  needs  advisers,  for  she  has  voluntarily  chosen 
what  we  desired  for  her  good.     She  has  determined — she 
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has  given  me  to  understand  that  she  has  determined  .  .  . 
Here   Gertrude  raised  towards  her  father  a  look  between 
terror  and  supplication,  as  if   imploring  him  to  pause,  but 
he    continued    boldly  :    '  that    she    has    determined    to    take 
the  veil.' 

'Brava!  well  done  !  '  exclaimed  the  mother  and  son,  turn- 
ing  at  the  sanie  time  to  embrace  Gertrude,  vvho  received  these 
congratulations  with  tears,  which  were  interpreted  as  tears 
of  satisfaction.  The  Prince  then  expatiated  upon  what  he 
would  do  to  render  the  situation  of  bis  daughter  pleasant, 
and  even  splendid.  Me  spoke  of  the  distinction  with  which 
she  would  be  regarded  in  the  monastery  and  the  surrounding 
country:  that  she  would  be  like  a  princess,  the  representative 
of  the  family  ;  that,  as  soon  as  ever  ber  age  would  allow  of 
it,  she  would  be  raised  to  the  first  dignity,  and  in  the  mcan 
while  would  be  under  subjection  only  in  name.  The  Princess 
and  the  young  Prince  renewed  their  congratulations  and 
applauses,  while  poor  Gertrude  stood  as  if  possessed  by  a 
dream. 

4  We  had  better  fix  the  day  for  going  to  Monza  to  make 
our  request  of  the  Abbess,'  said  the  Prince.  '  How  pleased 
she  will  be  !  I  venture  to  say  that  ali  the  monastery  will 
know  how  to  estimate  the  honour  which  Gertrude  does  them. 
Likewise  .  .  .  but  why  not  go  this  very  day?  Gertrude  will 
be  glad  to  take  an  airing.' 

'  Let  us  go,  then,'  said  the  Princess. 

1 1  will  go  and  give  orders,'  said  the  young  Prince. 

'  But  .  .  .'  suggested  Gertrude,  submissively. 

*  Softly,  softly,'  replied  the  Prince,  'let  her  decide:  per- 
haps  she  does  not  feci  inclined  to-day,  and  would  rather  delay 
till  to-morrow.  Teli  me,  would  you  prefer  to-day  or  to- 
morrow  ?  ' 

4  To-morrow/  answered  Gertrude,  in  a  faint  voice,  thinking 
it  something  that  she  could  gei  a  little  longer  respite. 

1  To-morrow,'  pronounced  the  Prince,  solemnly  ;  '  she  has 
decided  that  we  go  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  while  I  will  go 
and  ask  the  vicar  of  the  nuns  to  name  a  day  for  the  ex- 
amination.' 

No  sooner  said  than  done;  the  Prince  took  his  departure, 
and  absolutely  went  himself  (no  little  act  of  condescension) 
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to  the  vicar,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  he  would  attend 
her  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  day  Gertrude  had  not  two 
moments  of  quiet.  She  wished  to  have  calmed  her  mind 
after  so  many  scenes  of  excitement,  to  clear  and  arrange  her 
thoughts,  to  render  an  account  to  herself  of  what  she  had 
done,  and  of  what  she  was  about  to  do,  determine  what  she 
wished,  and,  for  a  moment  at  least,  retard  that  machine, 
which,  once  started,  was  proceeding  so  precipitously  ;  but 
there  was  no  opening.  Occupations  succeeded  one  another 
without  interruption — one  treading,  as  it  were,  upon  the  heels 
of  another.  Immediately  after  this  solemn  interview,  she 
was  conducted  to  her  mother's  dressing-room,  there,  under 
her  superintendence,  to  be  dressed  and  adorned  by  her  own 
waiting-maid.  Scarcely  was  this  business  completed  when 
dinner  was  announced  Gertrude  was  greeted  on  her  way  by 
the  bows  of  the  servants,  who  expressed  their  congratulations 
for  her  recovery;  and,  on  reaching  the  dining-room,  she 
found  a  few  of  their  nearest  friends,  who  had  been  hastily 
invited  to  do  her  honour,  and  to  share  in  the  general  joy 
for  the  two  happy  events, — her  restored  health,  and  her 
choice  of  a  vocation. 

The  young  bride — (as  the  novices  were  usually  distin- 
guished,  and  Gertrude  was  saluted  on  ali  sides  by  this  title 
on  her  first  appearance) — the  young  bride  had  enough  to  do 
to  reply  to  ali  the  compliments  that  were  addressed  to  her. 
She  was  fully  sensible  that  every  one  of  these  answers  was, 
as  it  were,  an  assent  and  confirmation  ;  yet  how  could  she 
reply  otherwise?  Shortly  after  dinner  carne  the  driving  hour, 
and  Gertrude  accompanied  her  mother  in  a  carriage,  with 
two  uncles  who  had  been  among  the  guests.  After  the  usuai 
tour,  they  entered  the  Strada  Marina,  which  crossed  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  public  gardens,  and  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  gentry  who  drove  out  for  recreation  after  the  labours 
of  the  day.  The  uncles  addressed  much  of  their  conversa- 
tion  to  Gertrude,  as  was  to  be  expected  on  such  a  day  ;  and 
one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  everybody, 
every  carriage,  every  livery,  and  had  every  moment  some- 
thing.to  say  about  Signor  this  and  Lady  that,  suddenly 
checked  himself,  and  turning  to  his  niece — 'Ah,  you  young 
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rogue  !  '  exclaimcd  he  ;  '  you  are  turning  your  back  on  ali 
these  follies, — you  are  one  of  the  saints;  we  poor  worldly 
fellows  are  caught  in  the  snare,  but  you  are  going  to  lead 
a  religious  li  fé,  and  go  to  heaven  in  your  carriage.' 

As  evening  approached  they  returned  home,  and  the  ser- 
vante, hastily  descending  to  mcet  theni  with  lights,  announced 
several  visitors  who  were  awaiting  their  return.  The  rumeur 
had  spread,  and  friends  and  relations  crowded  to  pay  their 
!>ects.  On  entering  the  drawing-room  the  young  bride  be- 
came  the  idol — the  sole  object  of  attention — the  victim. 
Every  one  wished  to  have  lier  to  himself  ;  one  promised  her 
pleasures, — anoth  :  one  spoke  of  Madre  this,  her  re- 

lation,— another  of  Madre  that,  an  acquaintance  ;  one  extolled 
the  climate  of  Monza. — another  enlarged  with  great  elo- 
quence  upon  the  clistinctions  she  WOtlld  there  enjoy.  Others, 
who  had  not  yet  succceded  in  approaching  Gertrude  while 
tlius  besieged,  stOOd  watching  their  opportunity  to  address 
her,  and  felt  a  kind  of  regret  until  they  had  discharged  their 
duty  in  this  matter.  Rv  'legrees  the  party  dispersed,  and 
Gertrude  remained  alone  with  the  familv. 

1  At  last,'  said  the  Prince,  '  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  daughter  treated  as  becomes  her  rank.  I  must 
confess  that  she  has  conducted  herself  very  well,  and  has 
shown  that  she  will  not  be  prevented  making  the  first  figure, 
and  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  familv.'  They  then  went 
to  supper,  so  as  to  retire  early,  that  they  might  be  ready  in 
good  time  in  the  morning. 

Gertrude,  annoyed,  piqued,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little 
puffed  up  by  the  compliments  and  ceremonies  of  the  day,  at 
this  moment  remembered  ali  she  had  suffered  from  her  jailer; 
and,  seeing  her  father  so  ready  to  grati fy  her  in  everything 
but  one,  she  resolved  to  make  use  of  this  disposition  for  the 
indulgence  of  at  least  one  of  the  passions  which  tormented 
her.  She  displayed  a  great  unwillingness  again  to  be  left 
alone  with  her  maid,  and  complained  bitterly  of  her  treat- 
ment. 

*  What  !  '  said  the  Prince  ;  '  did  she  not  treat  you  with  re- 
spect  ?  To-morrow  I  will  reward  her  as  she  deserves.  Leave 
it  to  me,  and  I  will  get  you  entire  satisfaction.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  child  with  whom  I  am  so  well  pleased  must  not  be 
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attended  by  a  person  she  dislikes.'  So  saying,  he  called  an- 
other  servant,  and  gave  her  orders  to  wait  upon  Gertrude, 
who,  though  certainly  enjoying  the  satisfaction  she  received, 
was  astonished  at  finding  it  so  trifling,  in  comparison  with 
the  earnest  wishes  she  had  felt  beforehand.  The  thought 
that,  in  spite  of  her  unwillingness,  predominated  in  her  im- 
agination,  was  the  remembrance  of  the  fearful  progress  she 
had  this  day  made  towards  her  cloistral  life,  and  the  con- 
sciousness  that  to  draw  back  now  would  require  a  far,  far 
greater  degree  of  courage  and  resolution  than  would  have 
sufficed  a  few  days  before,  and  which,  even  then,  she  felt  she 
did  not  possess. 

The  woman  appointed  to  attend  her  was  an  old  servant  of 
the  family,  who  had  formerly  been  the  young  Prince's  gover- 
ness,  having  received  him  from  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  and 
brought  him  up  until  he  was  almost  a  young  man.  In  him 
she  had  centred  ali  her  pleasures,  ali  her  hopes,  ali  her  pride. 
She  was  delighted  at  this  day's  decision,  as  if  it  had  been  her 
own  good  fortune  ;  and  Gertrude,  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  was 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  congratulations,  praises,  and  advice  of 
this  old  woman.  She  told  her  of  some  of  her  aunts  and  near 
relations  who  had  been  very  happy  as  nuns,  because,  being 
of  so  high  a  family,  they  had  always  enjoyed  the  first  honours, 
and  had  been  able  to  have  a  srood  deal  of  infiuence  bevond  the 
walls  of  the  convent;  so  that,  from  their  parlour,  they  had 
come  off  victorious  in  undertakings  in  which  the  first  ladies 
of  the  land  had  been  quite  foiled.  She  talked  to  her  about 
the  visits  she  would  receive  ;  she  would  some  day  be  seeing 
the  Signor  Prince  with  his  bride,  who  must  certainly  be  some 
noble  lady;  and  then  not  only  the  monastery,  but  the  whole 
country  would  be  in  excitement.  The  old  woman  talked  while 
undressing  Gertrude;  she  talked  after  she  had  lain  down,  and 
even  continued  talking  after  Gertrude  was  asleep.  Youth 
and  fatigue  had  been  more  powerful  than  cares.  Her  sleep 
was  troubled,  disturbed,  and  full  of  tormenting  dreams,  but 
was  unbroken,  until  the  shrill  voice  of  the  old  woman 
aroused  her  to  prepare  for  her  journey  to  Monza. 

1  Up,  up,  Signora  bride  ;  it  is  broad  day-light,  and  you  will 
want  at  least  an  hour  to  dress  and  arrange  yourself.  The 
Signora  Princcss  is  getting  up;  they  awoke  her  four  hours 
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earlier  than  usuai.  The  young  Prince  has  already  been  down 
to  the  stables  and  come  back,  and  is  ready  to  start  whenever 
you  are.  The  creature  is  as  brisk  as  a  bare  !  but  he  was  al- 
ways  so  from  a  child:  I  have  a  right  to  say  so  who  have 
nursed  him  in  my  arms.  But  when  he's  once  set  a-going,  it 
won't  do  to  oppose  him  ;  for,  though  he  is  the  best-tempered 
creature  in  the  world,  he  sometimes  gets  impatient  and 
storms.  Poor  fcllow  !  one  must  pity  him  ;  it  is  ali  the  cffect 
of  his  tcmperament;  and  besides,  this  timc  thcre  is  some 
reason  in  it,  becausc  he  is  going  to  ali  this  trouble  for  you. 
People  must  take  care  how  thcy  touch  him  at  such  times  !  he 
minds  no  one  except  the  Signor  Prince.  But  some  day  he 
WÌ11  be  the  Prince  himself  ;  may  it  bc  as  long  as  possible  first, 
however.  Ouick,  quick,  Signorina,  why  do  you  look  at  me  as 
if  you  were  bewitched?  You  ought  to  be  out  of  your  nest  at 
this  hour.' 

At  the  idea  of  the  impatient  Prince,  ali  the  other  thoughts 
which  had  crowded  into  Gcrtrude's  mind  on  awaking,  van- 
ished  before  it,  like  a  flock  of  sparrows  on  the  sudden  appear- 
ance  of  a  scarecrow.  Shc  instantly  obeyed,  dressed  herself 
in  baste,  and,  after  submitting  to  the  decoration  of  her  hair 
and  person,  uciit  down  to  the  saloon,  where  her  parents  and 
brother  were  assembled.  She  was  then  led  to  an  arm-chair, 
and  a  cup  of  chocolate  was  brought  to  her,  which  in  those 
days  was  a  ceremony  similiar  to  that  formerly  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  of  presenting  the  toga  l'irilis. 

When  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  the  Prince  drew  his 
daughter  aside,  and  said:  '  Come,  Gertrude,  yesterday  you  had 
every  attention  paid  you  ;  to-day  you  must  overcome  your- 
self.  The  point  is  now  to  make  a  proper  appearance  in  the 
monastery  and  the  surrounding  country,  where  you  are  des- 
tined  to  take  the  first  place.  They  are  expecting  you/  (It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Prince  had  despatched  a  message 
the  preceding  day  to  the  Lady  Abbess.)  '  They  are  expecting 
you,  and  ali  eyes  will  be  upon  you.  You  must  maintain  dig- 
nity  and  an  easy  manner.  The  Abbess  will  ask  you  what 
you  wish,  according  to  the  usuai  form.  You  must  reply  that 
you  request  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  veil  in  the  monastery 
where  you  have  been  so  lovingly  educated,  and  have  received 
so  many  kindnesses,  which  is  the  simple  truth.    You  will  prò- 
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nounce  these  words  with  an  unembarrassed  air;  for  I  would 
not  have  it  said  that  you  have  been  drawn  in,  and  that  you 
don't  know  how  to  answer  for  yourself.  These  good  mothers 
know  nothing  of  the  past:  it  is  a  secret  which  must  remain 
for  ever  buried  in  the  family.  Take  care  you  don't  put  on  a 
sorrowful  or  dubious  countenance,  which  might  excite  any 
suspicion.  Show  of  what  blood  you  are:  be  courteous  and 
modest  ;  but  remember  that  there,  away  f rom  the  family,  there 
will  be  nobody  above  you.' 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  Prince  led  the  way,  Ger- 
trude, the  Princess,  and  the  young  Prince,  following;  and, 
going  down-stairs,  they  seated  themselves  in  the  carriage. 
The  snares  and  vexations  of  the  world,  and  the  happy,  blessed 
Hfe  of  the  cloister,  more  especially  for  young  people  of  noble 
birth,  were  the  subjects  of  conversation  during  the  drive.  On 
approaching  their  destination  the  Prince  renewed  his  instruc- 
tions  to  his  daughter,  and  repeated  over  to  her  several  times 
the  prescribed  form  of  reply.  On  entering  this  neighbour- 
hood,  Gertrude  felt  her  heart  beat  violently  ;  but  her  attention 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  several  gentlemen,  who  stopped  the 
carriage  and  addressed  numberless  compliments  to  her.  Then 
continuing  their  way,  they  drove  slowly  up  to  the  monastery, 
amongst  the  inquisitive  gazes  of  the  crowds  who  had  collected 
upon  the  road.  When  the  carriage  stopped  before  these  well- 
known  walls,  and  that  dreaded  door,  Gertrude's  heart  beat 
stili  more  violently.  They  alighted  between  two  wings  of  by- 
standers,  whom  the  servants  were  endeavouring  to  keep  back, 
and  the  consciousness  that  the  eyes  of  ali  were  upon  her,  com- 
pelled  the  unfortunate  girl  closely  to  study  her  behaviour; 
but,  above  ali,  those  of  her  father  kept  her  in  awe;  for,  spite 
of  the  dread  she  had  of  them,  she  could  not  help  every  mo- 
ment raising  her  eyes  to  his,  and,  like  invisible  reins,  they 
regulated  every  movemcnt  and  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance. After  traversing  the  first  court,  they  entered  the  sec- 
ond,  where  the  door  of  the  interior  cloister  was  held  open, 
and  completely  blockaded  by  nuns.  In  the  first  row  stood  the 
Abbess,  surrounded  by  the  eldest  of  the  sisterhood;  behind 
them  the  younger  nuns  promiscuously  arranged,  and  some  on 
tip-toe;  and,  last  of  ali,  the  lay-sisters  mounted  on  stools. 
Here  and  there  among  them  were  seen  the  glancing  of  certain 
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bright  cycs  and  some  little  faces  pecping  out  from  between 
the  cowls:  they  were  the  most  activc  and  daring  of  the 
pupils,  who,  creeping  in  and  pushing  their  way  between  nun 
and  min,  had  succeeded  in  making  an  opening  where  they 
might  also  see  something.  Many  were  the  acclamations  of 
this  crowd.  and  many  the  hands  held  up  in  token  of  welcome 
and  exultation.  They  reached  the  door,  and  Gertrude  found 
herself  standing  beforc  the  Lady  Abbess.  After  the  first 
compliments,  the  superior,  with  an  air  between  cheerfulness 
and  solemnity,  tsked  hcr  what  she  wanted  in  that  place, 
wlicrc  there  was  no  one  who  would  deny  her  anything. 

1  I  am  bere  .  .  .'  began  Gertrude;  but,  on  the  point  of  pro- 
nnuncing  the  wordfl  whiefa  would  almost  irrevocably  decide 
her  fate,  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  remained  with  her  eyes 
d  on  the  crowd  beforc  ber.  At  this  moment  she  caught 
the  ève  of  one  of  hcr  old  companions,  who  looked  at  hcr  with 
a  mixed  air  of  compassim  ^nd  malice  which  seemed  to  say: 
ah  !  the  boaster  is  caught.  This  sight,  awakcning  more  viv- 
idly  in  ber  mind  hcr  old  feeling*,  restored  to  her  also  a  little 
of  her  former  courage;  and  she  wtl  on  the  point  of  framing 
a  rcplv  far  difFerent  to  the  one  which  had  been  dictated  to 
her,  when.  raising  her  cycs  to  hcr  father's  face,  almost,  as  it 
were  to  try  ber  strength,  she  encountered  there  such  a  deep 
disrjuictude,  such  a  threatening  impatience,  that,  urged  by 
fear,  she  continucd  with  grcat  precipitation,  as  if  flying  from 
some  terrible  objcct  :  '  I  ani  hcre  to  request  permission  to  take 
the  rcligious  habit  in  this  monastcry,  where  I  have  been  so 
lovingly  educated.'  The  Abbess  quickly  answered,  that  she 
was  very  sorry  in  this  instance  that  the  rcgulations  forbade 
her  giving  an  immediate  reply,  which  must  come  from  the 
general  votes  of  the  sisters,  and  for  which  she  must  obtain 
permission  from  her  superiors  ;  that,  nevertheless,  Gertrude 
knew  well  cnough  the  feelings  entertained  towards  her  in 
that  place,  to  foresee  what  the  answer  would  be  ;  and  that,  in 
the  mean  while,  no  regulation  prevented  the  Abbess  and  the 
sisterhood  from  manifesting  the  great  satisfaction  they  felt 
in  hearing  her  make  such  a  request.  There  then  burst  forth 
a  confused  murmur  of  congratulations  and  acclamations. 
Presently,  large  dishes  were  brought  filled  with  sweetmeats, 
and  were  offered  first  to  the  bride.,  and  afterwards  to  her 
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parents.  While  some  of  the  nuns  approached  to  greet  Ger- 
trude, others  complimenting  her  mother,  and  others  the 
ycung  Prince,  the  Abbess  requested  the  Prince  to  repair  to 
the  grate  of  the  parlour  of  conference,  where  she  would  wait 
upon  him.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  elders,  and  on  his 
appearing,  '  Signor  Prince,'  said  she  ;  '  to  obey  the  regula- 
tions  .  .  .  to  perform  an  indispensable  formality,  though  in 
this  case  .  .  .  nevertheless  I  must  teli  you  .  .  .  that  when- 
ever  a  young  person  asks  to  be  admitted  to  take  the  veil, 
„  .  .  the  superior,  which  I  am  unworthily  .  .  .  is  obliged  to 
warn  the  parents  .  .  .  that  if  by  any  chance  .  .  .  they  should 
have  constrained  the  will  of  their  daughter,  they  are  liable  to 
excommunication.    You  will  excuse  me  .  .  .' 

*  Oh  !  certainly,  certainly,  reverend  mother.  I  admire 
your  exactness;  it  is  only  right  .  .  .  But  you  need  not 
doubt  .  .  .' 

'  Oh  !  think,  Signor  Prince  ...  I  only  spoke  f  rom  abso- 
lute  duty  .  .  .  for  the  rest  .  .  / 

'  Certainly,  certainly,  Lady  Abbess.' 

Having  exchanged  these  few  words,  the  two  interlocutors 
reciprocally  bowed  and  departed,  as  if  neither  of  them  felt 
willing  to  prolong  the  interview,  each  retiring  to  his  own 
party,  the  one  outside,  the  other  within  the  threshold  of  the 
cloister.  '  Now  then  let  us  go,'  said  the  Prince  :  '  Gertrude 
will  soon  have  plenty  of  opportunity  of  enjoying  as  much  as 
she  pleases  the  society  of  these  good  mothers.  For  the  pres- 
ent,  we  have  put  them  to  enough  inconvenience.'  And,  mak- 
ing  a  low  bow,  he  signified  his  wish  to  return  :  the  party  broke 
up,  exchanged  salutations,  and  departed. 

During  the  drive  home  Gertrude  felt  little  inclination  to 
speak.  Alarmed  at  the  step  she  had  taken,  ashamed  at  her 
want  of  spirit,  and  vexed  with  others  as  well  as  herself,  she 
tried  to  enumerate  the  opportunities  which  stili  remained  of 
saying  no,  and  languidly  and  confusedly  resolved  in  her  own 
mind  that  in  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  instance  she  would 
be  more  open  and  courageous.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these 
thoughts,  her  dread  of  her  father's  frown  stili  held  its  full 
sway;  so  that  once,  when,  by  a  stealthy  glance  at  his  face, 
she  was  fully  assured  that  not  a  vestige  of  anger  remained, 
when  she  even  saw  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfìed  with  her, 
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she  felt  quitc  checred,  and  experienced  a  real  but  transient 
joy. 

On  their  arrivai,  a  long  toilette,  dinner,  visits,  walks,  a, 
conversazione  and  supper,  followcd  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
ecssion.  After  supper  the  Prince  introduced  another  subject 
i — the  choice  of  a  godmother.  This  was  the  titlc  of  the  person 
who,  being  solicited  by  the  parents,  became  the  guardian  and 
escort  of  the  young  novice,  in  the  interval  between  the  request 
and  the  admission  ;  an  interrai  frequently  spent  in  visiting 
churches,  public  palaces,  conversazioni,  villas,  and  temples; 
in  short,  everything  of  note  in  the  city  and  its  environs;  so 
that  the  young  people,  before  pronouncing  the  irrcvocable 
vow,  might  bc  fully  aware  of  what  they  were  giving  up. 

1  We  must  think  of  a  godmother,'  said  the  Prince;  '  for  to- 
morrow  the  vicar  of  the  nuns  will  be  hcrc  for  the  usuai  for- 
mali^/ of  an  examination,  and  shortly  aftcrwards  Gertrude 
will  bc  proposed  in  council  for  the  acceptancc  of  the  nuns.' 

In  saying  this  he  turned  towards  the  Prineess,  and  she, 
thinking  he  intended  it  as  an  invitation  to  her  to  make  some 
proposai,  was  beginning:  '  Therc  should  bc  .  .  .'  But  the 
Prince  interrupted  her. 

1  Xo,  no.  Signora  Princcss  ;  the  godmother  should  be  ac- 
ceptable  above  ali  to  the  bride;  and  though  universal  custom 
gives  the  selcction  to  the  parents.  yet  Gertrude  has  so  much 
judgment,  and  such  excellent  disccrnment,  that  she  richly  de- 
serves  to  bc  made  an  exception.'  And  here,  turning  to  Ger- 
trude, with  the  air  of  one  who  was  bestowing  a  singular 
favour,  he  continued  :  '  Any  one  of  the  ladies  who  were  at  the 
conversazione  this  evening  possesscs  ali  the  necessary  quali- 
fìcations  for  the  office  of  godmother  to  a  person  of  your 
familv  ;  and  any  one  of  them,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  will 
think  it  an  honour  to  be  made  choice  of.  Do  you  choose  for 
yoursclf.' 

Gertrude  was  fully  sensible  that  to  make  a  choice  was  but 
to  renew  her  consent;  yet  the  proposition  was  made  with  so 
much  dignity,  that  a  refusai  would  have  borne  the  appearance 
of  contempt,  and  an  excuse,  of  ignorance  or  fastidiousness. 
She  therefore  took  this  step  also,  and  named  a  lady  who  had 
chiefly  taken  her  fancy  that  evening;  that  is  to  say,  one  who 
Had  paid  her  the  most  attention,  who  had  most  applauded  her, 
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and  who  had  treated  her  with  those  familiar,  affezionate,  and 
engaging  manners,  which,  on  the  first  acquaintanceship,  coun- 
terfeit  a  f riendship  of  long  standing.  '  An  excellent  choice/ 
exclaimed  the  Prince,  who  had  exactly  wished  and  expected 
it  Whether  by  art  or  chance,  it  happened  just  as  when  a 
card-player,  holding  tip  to  view  a  pack  of  cards,  bids  the 
spectator  think  of  one,  and  then  will  teli  him  which  it  is, 
having  previously  disposed  them  in  such  a  way  that  but  one 
of  them  can  be  seen.  This  lady  had  been  so  much  with  Ger- 
trude ali  the  evening,  and  had  so  entirely  engaged  her  atten- 
tion,  that  it  would  have  required  an  erTort  of  imagination  to 
think  of  another.  These  attentions,  however,  had  not  been 
paid  without  a  motive  ;  the  lady  had  for  some  time  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  young  Prince  as  a  desirable  son-in-law;  hence 
she  regarded  everything  belonging  to  the  family  as  her  own; 
and  therefore  it  was  naturai  enough  that  she  should  interest 
herself  for  her  dear  Gertrude,  no  less  than  for  her  nearest 
relatives. 

On  the  morrow,  Gertrude  awoke  with  the  image  of  the 
approaching  examination  before  her  eyes  ;  and,  while  she  was 
considering  if  and  how  she  could  seize  this  most  decisive  op- 
portunity  to  draw  back,  she  was  summoned  by  the  Prince. 
1  Courage,  my  child,'  said  he:  '  until  now  you  have  behaved 
admirably,  and  it  only  remains  to-day  to  crown  the  work. 
Ali  that  has  been  done  hitherto  has  been  done  with  your  con- 
sent.  If,  in  this  interval,  any  doubts  had  arisen  in  your  mind, 
any  misgivings,  or  youthful  regrets.  you  ought  to  have  ex- 
pressed  them  ;  but  at  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
it  is  no  longer  the  time  te  play  the  child.  The  worthy  man 
who  is  coming  to  you  this  morning,  will  ask  you  a  hundred 
questions  about  your  election,  and  whether  you  go  of  your 
own  good  will,  and  why,  and  how,  and  what  not  besides.  If 
you  tantalize  him  in  your  replies,  he  will  keep  you  under  ex- 
amination I  don't  know  how  long.  It  would  be  an  annoyance 
and  a  weariness  to  you;  and  it  might  produce  a  stili  more 
serious  erTort.  After  ali  the  public  demonstrations  that  have 
been  made,  every  little  hesitation  you  may  display  will  risk 
my  honour,  and  may  make  people  think  that  I  have  taken  a 
momentary  fancy  of  yours  for  a  settled  resolution — that  I 
have  rushed  headlong  into  the  business — that  I  have  .  . 
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what  not?  In  this  case,  I  shall  he  redueed  to  the  necessity 
of  choosing  between  two  painful  alternatives  ;  either  to  let 
the  world  form  a  derogatory  jtidgmcnt  of  my  conduct — a 
course  which  I  absolutcly  cannot  take  in  justice  to  myself — 
or  to  reveal  the  true  niotive  of  your  resolution,  and  .  .  .' 
But  here,  observing  that  Gertrude  coloured  crimson,  that  her 
eyes  bccanie  inflamed,  and  her  face  contracted  like  the  petals 
of  a  flower  in  the  sultry  beat  that  precedes  a  storni,  he  broke 
off  this  strain,  and  continued  witfa  a  serene  face:  'Come, 
come,  ali  depends  upon  yourself — upon  your  judgment.  I 
know  that  you  are  not  deficient  in  it,  and  that  you  are  not  a 
child,  to  go  spoil  a  good  undertaking  just  at  the  conclusion; 
but  I  must  foresee  and  provide  for  ali  contingencies.  Let  us 
say  no  more  atout  it  ;  onl /  Ut  me  feci  assured  that  you  will 
replv  witfa  frankm  ss  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  this  worthy  man.  Thus  you,  also,  will  he  set  at  lib- 
erty the  KXHU  Then,  after  su££csting  a  few  answers  to 
the  prohable  interro^atirns  that  would  be  put,  he  entered 
upon  the  usuai  tepie  of  the  pleasures  and  cnjoymems  prepared 
for  Gertrude  at  the  monastcry.  and  contrived  to  detain  her 
on  this  subject  till  a  scrvant  announced  the  arrivai  of  the  ex- 
aminer.  After  a  hasty  repetition  of  the  most  important  hints, 
he  left  bis  daughter  alone  witfa  him,  according  to  the  usuai 
custom. 

The  good  man  carne  witfa  a  slight  pre-conceived  opinion 
that  Gertrude  had  a  strong  desire  for  a  cloistral  life,  because 
the  Prince  had  told  him  so,  when  he  went  to  request  bis 
attendance.  It  is  true  that  the  good  priest,  who  knew  well 
enough  that  mistrust  was  one  of  the  most  necessary  virtues 
of  his  office,  held  as  a  maxim  that  he  should  be  very  slow  in 
believing  such  protestations,  and  should  be  on  his  guard 
against  pre-conceptions  ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the  posi- 
tive affirmations  of  a  person  of  such  authority,  in  whatever 
matter,  do  not  give  a  bias  to  the  mind  of  those  who  hear  them. 
After  the  usuai  salutations:  '  Signorina,'  said  he,  '  I  am  com- 
ing  to  act  the  part  of  the  tempter;  I  have  come  to  excite 
doubts  where  your  request  expresses  certainty.  to  place  diffi- 
culties  before  your  eyes,  and  to  assure  myself  whether  you 
have  well  considered  them.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you 
some  questions?' 
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'Proceed/  replied  Gertrude. 

The  worthy  priest  then  began  to  question  her  in  the  usuai 
prescribed  forms.  '  Do  you  f eel  in  your  heart  a  f ree,  volun- 
tary  resolution  to  become  a  nun?  Have  no  threatenings,  no 
flatteries  been  resorted  to?  Has  no  authority  been  made  use 
of  to  persuade  you  to  this  step  ?  Speak  without  reserve  and 
with  perfect  sincerity  to  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertaiK 
your  unbiased  will,  that  he  may  prevent  your  being  compelled 
by  any  exercise  of  force  to  take  such  a  course.' 

The  true  answer  to  such  a  demand  rose  up  before  Ger- 
trude's  mind  with  fearful  distinctness.  But  to  make  that 
reply,  she  must  come  to  an  explanation  ;  she  must  disclose 
what  she  had  been  threatened  with,  and  relate  a  story  .  .  . 
The  unhappy  girl  shrank  back  in  horror  from  such  an  idea, 
and  tried  to  find  some  other  reply,  which  would  more  speedily 
release  her  from  this  unpleasant  interview.  *  I  wish  to  take 
the  veil,'  said  she,  concealing  her  agitation — '  I  wish  to  take 
the  veil  at  my  own  desire,  voluntarily/ 

I  How  long  have  you  had  this  desire  ?  '  again  demanded  the 
good  priest. 

I I  have  always  felt  it,  replied  Gertrude,  rendered  after  this 
first  step  more  unscrupulous  about  speaking  the  truth. 

1  But  what  is  the  principal  motive  that  induces  you  to 
become  a  nun  ?  ' 

The  good  priest  little  knew  what  a  terrible  chord  he 
was  touching;  and  Gertrude  had  to  make  a  great  efìfort  not 
to  betray  in  her  countenance  the  effect  which  these  words 
produced  on  her  mind,  as  she  replied  :  '  My  motive  is  to 
serve  God,  and  to  fly  the  perils  of  the  world.' 

'May  there  not  have  been  some  disgust?  Some  .  .  . 
excuse  me  .  .  .  some  caprice?  There  are  times  when  a 
passing  cause  may  make  an  impression  that  seems  at  the 
moment  surc  to  be  lasting;  but  afterwards,  when  the  cause 
is  removed,  and  the  mind  calmed,  then  .  .  .' 

'  No,  no,'  replied  Gertrude,  precipitately,  '  the  reason  is 
exactly  what  I  have  told  you.' 

The  vicar,  rather  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully  than 
because  he  thought  it  necessary,  persisted  in  his  inquiries  ; 
but  Gertrude  was  resolved  to  deceive  him.  Besides  the 
horror  she  felt  at  the  thought  of  making  him  acquainted 
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with  her  weakncss,  when  he  seemed  so  far  from  suspccting 
her  of  anything  of  the  kind,  the  poor  girl  thought  that 
though  he  could  certainly  easilv  prevent  her  taking  the 
veil,  vct  that  there  was  the  end  of  his  authority  over  her,  or  his 
power  of  protection.  When  once  he  had  gone,  she  would  be 
left  alone  with  the  Prince,  and  of  what  she  would  then  have 
to  endure  in  that  house,  the  worthy  priest  could  know  noth- 
ing;  or,  even  if  he  did,  he  could  only  pity  her.  The  examiner 
was  tired  of  questionine:,  beforc  the  unfortunatc  girl  of 
deceiving  him;  and,  finding  ber  replics  invariably  consistcnt, 
and  having  no  reason  to  doubt  tlu-ir  sincerity,  he  at  last 
changed  his  tone,  and  said  ali  he  could  to  confimi  her  in 
ber  good  resolution;  and,  after  congratulating  ber,  be  took 
bis  leave.  Passing  through  one  of  the  apartments,  he  met 
with  the  Prince,  who  appeared  to  fall  in  with  him  acci- 
dently,  and  congratulatcd  him  on  the  good  dispositions  his 
daughter  had  displaved.  The  Prince  had  been  waiting  in 
a  vcry  wcarisome  state  of  suspense,  but,  on  receiving  this  ac- 
count, he  breathed  more  freely,  and.  forgetting  his  usuai 
gravity,  he  almost  ran  to  Gertrude,  and  loaded  her  with 
commendations,  caresses,  and  promises,  with  cordial  satis- 
faction,  and  a  tenderness  of  manner  to  a  grcat  degree  sincere. 
Such  a  strangc  medley  is  the  human  heart  ! 

Wc  will  not  follow  Gertrude  in  her  continuai  round  of 
sights  and  amuscments,  nor  will  we  describe,  either  gen- 
erally  or  particularly,  the  feelings  of  her  mind  during  this 
period  ;  it  would  be  a  history  of  sorrows  and  fìuctuations 
too  monotonous,  and  too  much  resembling  what  we  have 
already  related.  The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  seats,  the 
continuai  variety  of  objects,  and  the  pleasant  excursions  in 
the  open  air,  rendered  the  idea  of  the  place  where  she  must 
shortly  alight  for  the  last  time,  more  odious  to  her  than 
ever.  Stili  more  painful  were  the  impressions  made  upon 
her  by  the  assemblies  and  amusements  of  the  city.  The 
sight  of  a  bride,  in  the  more  obvious  and  common  sense  of 
the  word,  aroused  in  her  envy  and  anguish,  to  a  degree 
almost  intolerable;  and  sometimes  the  sight  of  some  other 
individuai  made  her  feel  as  if  to  hear  that  title  given  to 
herself  would  be  the  height  of  felicity.  There  were  even 
times  when  the  nomp  of  palaces,  the  splendour  of  orna- 
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ments,  and  the  excitement  and  clamorous  festivity  of  the 
conversazione,  so  infatuated  her,  and  aroused  in  her  such 
an  ardent  desire  to  lead  a  gay  li  fé,  that  she  resolved  to 
recant,  and  to  sufTer  anything  rather  than  turn  to  the  cold 
and  death-like  shade  of  the  cloister.  But  ali  these  resolu- 
tions  vanished  into  air,  on  the  calmer  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  course,  or  on  merely  raising  her  eyes 
to  the  Prince's  face.  Sometimes,  too,  the  thought  that  she 
must  for  ever  abandon  these  enjoyments,  made  even  this 
little  taste  of  them  bitter  and  wearisome  to  her;  as  the 
patient,  suffering  with  thirst,  eyes  with  vexation,  and  almost 
refuses  with  contempt,  the  spoonful  of  water  the  physician 
unwillingly  allows  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  vicar  of  the 
nuns  had  despatched  the  necessary  attestation,  and  permis- 
sion  arrived,  to  hold  the  conference  for  the  election  of 
Gertrude.  The  meeting  was  called  ;  tvvo-thirds  of  the  secret 
votes,  which  were  required  by  the  regulations,  were  given, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  and  Gertrude  was  accepted.  She 
herself,  wearied  with  this  long  struggle,  begged  for  im- 
mediate admission  into  the  monastery,  and  no  one  carne 
forward  to  oppose  such  a  request.  She  was  therefore 
gratified  in  her  wish  ;  and,  after  being  pompously  conducted 
to  the  monastery,  she  assumed  the  habit.  After  twelve 
months  of  novitiate,  full  of  alternate  regret  and  repent- 
ings,  the  time  of  public  confession  arrived;  that  is  to  say, 
the  time  when  she  must  either  utter  a  '  no,'  more  strange, 
more  unexpected,  and  more  disgraceful  than  ever;  or  pro- 
nounce  a  '  yes,'  already  so  often  repeated  :  she  pronounced 
it,  and  became  a  nun  for  ever. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and  incommunicable  properties 
of  the  Christian  religion,  that  she  can  afford  guidance  and 
repose  to  ali  who,  under  whatever  circumstances,  or  in 
whatever  exigence,  have  recourse  to  her.  If  there  is  a 
remedy  for  the  past,  she  prescribes  it,  administers  it,  and 
lends  light  and  energy  to  put  it  in  force,  at  whatever  cost; 
if  there  i&  none,  she  teaches  how  to  do  that  effectually  and 
in  reality,  which  the  world  prescribes  proverbially, — make 
a  virtue  of  necessity.  She  teaches  how  to  continue  with 
discretion  what  is  thoughtlessly  undertaken  ;  she  inclines 
the  mind  to  cleave  steadfastly  to  what  was  imposed  upon  it 
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by  authority;  and  imparts  to  a  choice  which,  though  rash  at 
the  time,  is  now  irrevocable,  ali  the  sanctity,  ali  the  ad- 
visedness,  and,  let  us  sav  it  boldlv,  ali  the  cheerfulness  o£ 
a  lawful  calling.  Ilere  il  a  path  so  constmeted  that,  let  a 
man  approach  it  by  what  labyrinth  or  precipice  he  may,  he 
sets  himself,  from  that  moment,  to  walk  in  it  with  security 
and  readiness,  and  at  once  begins  to  draw  towards  a  joyful 
end.  By  this  means,  Gertrude  migfat  have  proved  I  holy 
and  contented  min,  however  she  had  become  one.  But, 
instead  of  this,  the  unhappy  girl  struggled  under  the  yoke, 
and  thus  felt  it  heavicr  and  more  galling.  An  incessant 
recurrencc  to  hcr  lost  liberty,  ahhorrencc  of  her  present 
condition,  and  a  wcarisome  eli  to  desires  which  could 

never  bc   satistied:   the  re  the  principal  occupations  of 

her  mind.  She  rccallcd,  over  and  over  again,  the  bitter- 
ncss  of  the  past.  rcarranged  in  hcr  mind  ali  the  circum- 
stances  by  which  she  had  reaehed  her  present  situation,  and 
undid  In  thonght  a  thonsand  times  what  she  had  done  in 
act.  She  ftCCnsed  hersolf  nf  want  of  spirit,  and  others  of 
tyranny  and  perfidy,  and  pined  in  secret  :  she  idolizcd  and, 
at  the  sanie  time,  hcwailed  hcr  beauty;  deplorcd  a  youth 
destined  to  Itruggle  in  a  prolon^ed  martyrdom  ;  and  envied, 
at  times,  any  woman,  in  whatever  rank,  with  whatever 
acquirements,  who  could  frecly  enjoy  these  gifts  in  the 
world. 

The  sight  of  those  nuns  who  had  co-operated  in  bringing 
her  hither  was  hateful  to  her:  she  remembered  the  arts 
and  contrivances  they  had  made  use  of,  and  repaid  them 
with  incivilities,  caprices,  and  even  with  open  reproaches. 
These  they  were  obliged  to  bear  in  silence;  for  though 
the  Prince  was  willing  enough  to  tyrannize  over  his  daugh- 
ter  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  force  her  into  the  clois- 
ter,  vet  having  once  obtained  his  purpose,  he  would  not  so 
willingly  allow  others  to  assume  authority  over  one  of  his 
family;  and  any  little  rumour  that  might  have  reached  his 
ears  would  have  been  an  occasion  of  their  losing  his  pro- 
tection,  or  perhaps,  unfortunately,  of  changing  a  protector 
into  an  enemy.  It  would  seem  that  she  might  have  felt 
some  kind  of  leaning  towards  those  other  sisters  who  had 
not  lent  a  hand  in  this  foul  system  of  intrigue,  and  who, 
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without  having  desired  her  for  a  companion,  loved  her  as 
such;  and,  always  good,  busy,  and  cheerful,  showed  her, 
by  their  example,  that  here  too;  it  was  possible  not  only  to 
live,  but  to  be  happy:  but  these,  also,  were  hateful  to  her, 
for  another  reason:  their  consistent  piety  and  contentment 
seemed  to  cast  a  reproof  upon  her  disquietude  and  way- 
wardness;  so  that  she  never  suffered  an  opportunity  to 
escape  of  deriding  them  behind  their  backs  as  bigots,  or 
reviling  them  as  hypocrites.  Perhaps  she  would  have  been 
less  averse  to  them,  had  she  known,  or  guessed,  that  the 
few  black  balls  found  in  the  nrn  which  decided  her  accept- 
ance,  had  been  put  there  by  these  very  sisters. 

She  sometimes  felt  a  little  satisfaction  in  commanding, 
in  being  courted  by  those  within  the  monastery  and  visited 
most  flatteringly  by  those  without,  in  accomplishing  some 
undertaking,  in  extending  her  protection,  in  hearing  herself 
styled  the  Signora;  but  what  consolations  were  these?  The 
mind  which  feels  their  insufiìciency  would  gladlv,  at  times, 
add  to  them,  and  enjoy  with  them,  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion  :  yet  the  one  cannot  be  obtained  by  renouncing  the 
other;  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  who  would  cling  to  the  plank 
which  is  to  bring  him  safely  to  shore,  must  relinquish  his 
hold  on  the  unsubstantial  sea-weed  which  naturai  instinct 
had  taught  him  to  grasp. 

Shortly  after  finally  taking  the  veil,  Gertrude  had  been 
appointed  teacher  of  the  young  people  who  attended  the 
convent  for  education,  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what 
would  be  their  situation  under  such  discipline.  Her  early 
companions  had  ali  left,  but  the  passions  called  into  exer- 
cise  by  them  stili  remained;  and,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
pupils  were  compellcd  to  feel  their  full  wcight.  When  she 
remembered  that  many  of  them  were  destined  to  that  course 
of  life  of  which  she  had  lost  every  hope,  she  indulged 
against  the  poor  children  a  feeling  of  rancour,  which 
almost  amounted  to  a  desire  of  vensrcance.  This  feel- 
ing she  manifested  by  keeping  them  under,  irritatine  them, 
and  depreciating  in  anticipation  the  pleasures  which  they 
one  day  hoped  to  enjoy.  Any  one  who  had  heard  with 
what  arrogant  displeasure  she  rebuked  them  at  such  times 
for  any  little  fault,  would  have  imagined  her  a  woman  of 
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undisciplincd  and  i-ijudicious  tcmper.  On  othcr  occasions, 
the  lame  hatred  for  tlie  rulcs  and  discipline  of  the  cloister 
was  displayed  in  fits  of  temper  entirely  differenti  then,  she 
not  only  supported  the  noisy  diversions  of  her  pupils,  but 
excited  them  ;  she  would  mingle  in  their  games,  and  make 
them  more  disorderly;  and,  joining  in  their  conversations, 
would  imperccptibly  lcad  them  far  beyond  their  intended 
limits.  If  one  of  them  happened  to  allude  to  the  Lady 
Abbess's  love  of  gossiping,  their  teacher  would  imitate  it  at 
length,  and  act  it  like  a  scene  in  a  comedy;  would  mimic 
the  exprcssion  of  one  min  and  the  manners  of  another;  and 
on  these  occasions  would  laugh  immodcrately  ;  but  her  laugh- 
ter  carne  not  from  ber  heart.  Thus  she  passed  several  years 
of  her  li  fé,  with  ncither  lcisure  nor  opportunity  to  make  any 
chance,  until,  to  her  misfortune,  an  occasion  unhappily 
presented    itself 

Among  other  privileges  and  distinctions  accorded  to  ber 
as  a  COmpetlMtiofl  for  ber  not  being  abbess,  was  the  special 
grant  of  a  bed-chamber  in  a  separate  part  of  the  monastery. 
This  side  of  the  building  adjoined  a  house  inhabited  by  a 
young  man  of  professedly  abandoned  character;  one  of  the 
many  who,  in  thosc  days,  by  the  help  of  their  rctinues  of 
bravoes,  and  by  combinations  with  othcr  villains,  were 
enabled,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  set  at  defiance  public  force, 
and  the  authority  of  the  laws.  Our  manuscript  merely 
gives  him  the  name  of  Egidio.  This  man,  having,  from  a 
little  window  which  overlooked  the  court-yard,  seen  Ger- 
trude occasionally  passing,  or  idly  loitering  there,  and  al- 
lured,  rather  than  intimidated,  by  the  dangers  and  impiety 
of  the  act,  ventured  one  day  to  address  her.  The  miserable 
girl  replied.  At  first  she  experienced  a  lively,  but  not  un- 
mixed  satisfaction.  Into  the  painful  void  of  her  soul  was 
infused  a  powerful  and  continuai  stimulus  ;  a  fresh  principle, 
as  it  were,  of  vitality;  but  this  enjoyment  was  like  the 
restorative  draught  which  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  the 
ancients  presented  to  a  condemned  criminal,  to  strengthen 
him  to  bear  the  agonies  of  martyrdom.  A  great  change,  at 
the  same  time,  was  observable  in  her  whole  deportment, 
she  became  ali  at  once  more  regular  and  tranquil,  less 
bitter  and  sarcastic,  and  even  showed  herself  friendly  and 
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affable;  so  that  the  sisters  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
happy  change;  so  far  were  they  from  imagining  the  real 
cause,  and  from  understanding  that  this  new  virtue  was 
nothing  else  than  hypocrisy  added  to  her  former  failings. 
This  improvement,  however,  this  external  cleansing,  so  to 
speak,  lasted  but  a  short  time,  at  least  with  any  steadiness 
or  consistency.  She  soon  returned  to  her  accustomed  scorn 
and  capriee,  and  renewed  her  imprecations  and  raillery 
against  her  cloistral  prison,  expressed  sometimes  in  lan- 
guage  hitherto  unheard  in  that  place,  and  from  those  lips. 
Nevertheless,  a  season  of  repentance  succeeded  each  out- 
break,  and  an  endeavour  to  atone  for  it  and  wipe  out  its 
remembrance  by  additional  courtesies  and  kindness.  The 
sisters  were  obliged  to  bear  ali  these  vicissitudes  as  they 
bést  could,  and  attributed  them  to  the  wayward  and  fickle 
disposition  of  the  Signora. 

For  some  time  no  one  scemed  to  think  any  longer  about 
these  matters  ;  but  one  day  the  Signora,  having  had  a  dis- 
pute with  a  lay-sister  for  some  trifling  irregularity,  con- 
tinued  to  insult  her  so  long  beyond  her  usuai  bounds,  that 
the  sister,  after  having  for  some  time  gnawed  the  bit  in 
silence,  could  no  longer  keep  her  patience,  and  threw  out  a 
hint  that  she  knew  something,  and  would  reveal  it  when 
an  opportunity  occurred.  From  that  moment  the  Signora 
had  no  peace.  It  was  not  long  after  that,  one  morning, 
the  sister  was  in  vain  expected  at  her  usuai  employment; 
she  was  sought  in  her  celi,  but  fruitlessly;  she  was  called 
loudly  by  many  voices,  but  there  was  no  reply  ;  she  was 
hunted  and  sought  for  diligently,  here  and  there,  above, 
below,  from  the  celiar  to  the  roof;  but  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  And  who  knows  what  conjectures  might  have 
been  made,  if,  in  searching  for  her,  it  had  not  happened 
that  a  large  hole  was  discovered  in  the  garden  wall,  which 
induced  every  one  to  think  that  she  had  made  her  escape 
thence.  Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  in  various 
directions  to  overtake  her  and  bring  her  back;  every 
inquiry  was  made  in  the  surrounding  country;  but  there 
was  never  the  slightest  information  about  her.  Perhaps 
they  might  have  known  more  of  her  fate,  had  they,  instead 
of  seeking  at  a  distance,  dug  up  die  ground  near  at  hand. 
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After  many  expressions  of  surprise,  because  they  ncvcr 
thought  ber  a  likely  woman  for  such  a  deed  ;  after  many 
arguments,  they  concluded  tbat  she  must  bave  lied  to  some 
very  great  distance;  and  because  a  sister  bappcned  once 
to  say,  '  Sbe  must  certainly  bave  taken  refuge  in  Holland,' 
it  was  ever  after  said  and  maintained  in  the  monastery 
that  sbe  had  fled  to  Holland.  The  Signora,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  tbis  oj)inion.  Not  tbat  sbe  manifested 
any  disbelicf,  or  opposcd  tbc  prcvailing  idea  with  ber 
particular  rcasons;  if  sbe  bad  any,  certainly  nevcr  werc 
retaom  better  concralcd;  nor  was  tbere  anything  from 
wliicb  sbe  more  willinglv  abstained,  tban  from  alluding  to 
this  event,  nor  any  matter  in  wbicb  sbe  was  less  desirous 
to  come  to  tbe  bOttOlB  61  the  mystery.  But  tbe  less  she 
spoke  of  it,  tbe  more  did  it  occupy  hcr  thoughts.  How 
often  during  tbe  day  did  tbe  image  of  tbe  ill-fated  min  rush 
tmbiddei]  into  ber  mimi,  and  llx  itself  tbere,  not  easily  to 
be  remnvcd  !  How  often  did  sbe  long  to  see  tbe  real  and 
living  being  before  ber,  ratber  tban  bave  ber  always  in  her 
thought  s,  ratber  tban  be  dav  and  night  in  tbe  company  of 
tbat  empty,  terrible,  impassible  forni  !  How  often  would 
sbe  gladlv  bave  listened  tO  ber  real  voice,  and  borne  her 
rebukes,  wbatever  they  might  threaten,  rather  tban  be  for 
ever  haunted  in  tbe  deptbs  of  ber  mental  car  by  tbe  im- 
aginary  wbisperings  of  tbat  same  voice,  and  hear  words  to 
wbicb  it  was  useless  to  reply,  repeated  with  a  pertinacity 
and  an  indcfatigable  perseverance  of  wbich  no  living  being 
was  ever  capable  ! 

It  was  about  a  year  after  tbis  event,  tbat  Lucia  was  pre- 
sented  to  tbe  Signora,  and  had  the  interview  with  her  wbich 
we  bave  described.  The  Signora  multiplied  ber  inquiries 
about  Don  Rodrigo's  persecution,  and  entered  into  par- 
ticulars  with  a  boldness  wbicb  must  have  appeared  worse 
tban  novel  to  Lucia,  wbo  had  never  imagined  that  the 
ruriosity  of  nuns  could  be  exercised  on  such  subjects.  The 
opinion?  also  wbich  were  mingled  with  these  inquiries,  or 
wbich  sbe  allowed  to  appear,  were  not  less  strange.  She 
seemed  almost  to  ridicule  Lucia's  great  horror  for  the 
nobleman,  and  asked  whetber  he  were  deformed,  that  he 
excited  so  much  fear;  and  would  have  esteemed  her  retir- 
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mg  dìsposition  almost  irrational  and  absurd,  if  she  had  not 
beforehand  given  the  preference  to  Renzo.  And  on  this 
choice,  too,  she  multiplied  questions  which  astonished  the 
poor  girl,  and  put  her  to  the  blush.  Perceiving,  however, 
afterwards,  that  she  had  given  too  free  expression  to  her 
imagination,  she  tried  to  correct  and  interpret  her  language 
difrerently;  but  she  could  not  divest  Lucia's  mind  of  a 
disagreeable  wonder,  and  confused  dread.  No  sooner  did 
the  poor  girl  find  herself  alone  with  her  mother,  than  she 
opened  her  whole  mind  to  her;  but  Agnese,  being  more 
experienced,  in  a  very  few  words  quieted  her  doubts,  and 
solved  the  mystery.  *  Don't  be  surprised,'  said  she;  '  when 
you  know  the  world  as  well  as  I,  you'll  not  think  it  any- 
thing  very  wonderful.  Great  people — some  more,  some 
less,  some  one  way,  and  some  another, — have  ali  a  little 
oddity.  We  must  let  them  talk,  particularly  when  we  have 
need  of  them;  we  must  pretend  to  be  listening  to  them 
seriously,  as  if  they  were  saying  very  bright  things.  Didn't 
you  hear  how  she  silenced  me,  almost  as  if  I  had  uttered 
some  great  nonsense?  I  was  not  a  bit  surprised  at  it. 
They  are  ali  so.  However,  Heaven  be  praised,  that  she 
seems  to  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  you,  and  will  really 
protect  us.  As  to  the  rest,  if  you  live,  my  child,  and  it 
falls  to  your  lot  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  gentle- 
men,  you'll  understand  it,  you'll  understand  it.' 

A  desire  to  oblige  the  Father-guardian  ;  the  pleasure  of 
extending  protection  ;  the  thought  of  the  good  opinions 
that  would  result  from  so  charitable  an  exercise  of  that 
protection;  a  certain  inclination  for  Lucia,  added  to  a  kind 
of  relief  she  would  feel  in  doing  a  kindness  to  an  innocent 
creature,  and  in  assisting  and  comforting  the  oppressed, 
were  the  inducements  which  had  really  inclined  the  Signora 
to  take  ari  interest  in  the  fate  of  these  two  poor  fugitives. 
In  obedience  to  the  orders  she  gave,  and  from  regard  to 
the  anxiety  she  displayed,  they  were  lodged  in  the  apart- 
ments  of  the  portress,  adjoining  the  cloiFter.  and  treated 
as  if  they  were  admittcd  into  the  service  of  the  monastery. 
Both  mother  and  daughter  congratulated  themselves  on 
having  so  soon  fonnd  a  secure  and  honourable  asylum, 
and  would  gladly  have  remained  unknown  by  every  one; 
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but  this  was  not  easy  in  a  monastery,  more  especially  when 
there  was  a  man  determined  to  get  information  about  one 
of  them  ;  in  vhose  mind  vexation  at  having  been  foilcd 
and  deceivH  was  added  to  his  former  passions  and  desires. 
Leaving  the  two  women,  thcn,  in  their  retreat,  we  will 
return  to  fhis  wretch'a  palace,  while  he  was  waiting  the 
result  of  his  iniquitous  undertaking. 


CHAPTER  XI 

A  S  a  pack  of  hounds,  after  in  vain  tracking  a  hare,  return 
Z_k   desponding  to  their  master,   with  heads  hung  down, 
-1--A.  and  drooping  tails,  so,  on  this  disastrous  night,  did  the 
bravoes  return  to  the  palace  of  Don  Rodrigo.    He  was  list- 
lessly  pacing  to  and  fro,  in  an  unoccupied  room  up-stairs 
that  overlooked  the  terrace.     Now  and  then  he  would  stop 
to  listen,  or  to  peep  through  the  chinks  in  the  decayed  win- 
dow-frames,  full  of  impatience,  and  not  entirely  free  from 
disquietude — not  only   for  the  doubtfulness  of  success,  but 
also   for  the  possible  consequences  of   the   enterprise  :   this 
being  the  boldest  and  most  hazardous  in  which  our  valiant 
cavalier  had  ever  engaged.     He  endeavoured,  however,  to 
reassure  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  precautions  he  had 
taken  that  not  a  trace  of  the  perpetrator  should  be  left.    'As 
to  suspicions,  I  care  nothing  for  them.    I  should  like  to  know 
who  would  be  inclinea  to  come  hither,  to  ascertain  if  there 
be  a  young  girl  here  or  not.     Let  him  dare  to  come — the 
rash   fool — and  he   shall   be   well   received  !     Let  the   f riar 
come,  if  he  pleases.     The  old  woman?     She  shall  be  off  to 
Bergamo.    Justice?    Poh!    Justice  !    The  Podestà  is  neither 
a  child  nor  a  fool.    And  at  Milan?    Who  will  care  for  these 
people  at  Milan?     Who  will  listen  to  them?     Who  knOWS 
even  what  they  are  ?    They  are  like  lost  people  in  the  world, 
— they  haven't  even  a  master  :  they  belong  to  no  one.    Come, 
come,  never  fear.    How  Attilio  will  be  silenced  to-morrow  ! 
He  shall  see  whether  I  am  a  man  to  talk  and  boast.     And 
then  ...     If  any   difficulty   should  ensue  .  .  .   What   do   I 
know?      Any    enemy    who    would    seize    this    occasion  .  .  . 
Attilio    will    be    able    to    advise    me;    he    is    pledged    to 
it    for    the    honour   of    the    whole    family.'      But    the    idea 
on    which    he    dwelt    most,    because    he    found    it    both    a 
soother  of  his  doubts  and  a  nourisher  of  his  predominating 
passion,  was  the  thought  of  the  flatteries  and  promises  he 
would  employ  to  gain  over  Lucia.    '  She  will  be  so  terrified 
at  finding  herself  here  alone,  in  the  midst  of  these  faces,  that 
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.  .  in  troth,  mine  is  the  most  human  among  them  .  .  . 
that  she  will  look  to  me,  will  throw  herself  upon  her  knees 
to  pray  ;  and  if  she  prays  .  .  .' 

W'hile  indulging  in  these  fine  anticipations,  he  hears  a 
footstep,  gota  to  the  window,  opens  it  a  little,  and  pceps 
thróugh:  '  It  is  they.  And  the  litterl — Where  is  the  litter? 
Three,  fivc,  eight;  they  are  ali  there;  there's  Griso  too  ;  the 
litter's  not  there: — I  shall  give  me  an  account  of  this.' 

When  they  reached  the  house,  Griso  deposited  his  staff, 
cap,  and  pilgrim'fl  habit,  in  a  corner  of  the  ground-floor 
apartment,  and,  as  if  carrving  a  burden  which  no  one  at 
the    moment    envied    bim,    asc  to    render    his    account 

to  Don    Ri  .He  WBI  waiting  for  him   at  the  head  of 

the  stairs;  and  on  his  appi  ..ith  the  foolish  and  awk- 

ward  air  of  a  deludo!  villani,  '  W'ell,'  said,  or  rather 
vociferateci,  he,  'Signor  Boaster,  Signor  Captain,  Signor 
Lea:  c-it-to-mcf* 

1  It  is  hard,'  replied  Griso,  resting  one  foot  on  the  top 
step,  '  it  is  hard  tO  be  greeted  with  reproaches  after  having 
labonred  faithfully,  and  cndeavoured  to  do  one's  duty,  at 
the  rìsk  of  one's  li  fé.' 

How  hai  it  gone?  Let  VU  hear,  lct  us  hear,'  said  Don 
Rodrigo;  and,  turning  towards  his  room,  Griso  followed 
him,  and  brieiìv  relatcd  how  he  had  arranged,  what  he  had 
done,  seen  and  not  seen,  heard,  fcared,  and  retrieved;  re- 
lating  it  with  that  order  and  that  confusion,  that  dubiousness 
and  that  astonishment,  which  must  necessarily  have  together 
taken  possession  of  his  ideas. 

4  You  are  not  to  blame,  and  have  done  your  best,'  said  Don 
Rodrigo.  '  You  have  done  what  you  could  ;  but  .  .  .  but, 
if  under  this  roof  there  be  a  spy  !  If  there  be,  if  I  succeed 
in  discovering  him  (and  you  may  rest  assured  I'il  discover 
him  if  he's  here),  I'il  settle  matters  with  him;  I  promise 
you,  Griso,  I'il  pay  him  as  he  deserves.' 

'The  same  suspicion,  Signor,'  replied  he,  'has  crossed 
my  mind  :  and  if  it  be  true,  and  \ve  discover  a  villain  of  this 
sort,  my  master  should  put  it  into  my  hands.  One  who  has 
diverted  himself  by  making  me  pass  such  a  night  as  this; 
it  is  my  business  to  pay  him  for  it.  However,  ali  things 
considered,  it  seems  likely  there  may  have  been  some  other 
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cross  purposes,  which  now  we  cannot  fathora.    Tomorrow, 
Signor,  to-morrow  we  shall  be  in  clear  water.' 

'  Do  you  think  you  have  been  recognized  ?  ' 

Griso  replied  that  he  hoped  not  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
interview  was,  that  Don  Rodrigo  ordered  him  to  do  three 
things  next  day,  which  he  would  have  thought  of  well 
enough  by  himself.  One  was,  to  despatch  two  men,  in  good 
time  in  the  morning,  to  the  constable,  with  the  intimation 
which  we  have  already  noticed  ;  two  others  to  the  old  house, 
to  ramble  about,  and  keep  at  a  proper  distance  any  loiterer 
who  might  happen  to  come  there,  and  to  conceal  the  litter 
from  every  eye  till  nightfall,  when  they  would  send  to  fetch 
it,  since  it  would  not  do  to  excite  suspicion  by  any  further 
measures  at  present;  and  lastly,  to  go  himself  on  a  tour  of 
discovery,  and  despatch  several  others,  of  the  moLt  dexterity 
and  good  sense,  on  the  same  errand,  that  he  might  learn 
something  of  the  causes  and  issue  of  the  confusion  of  the 
night.  Having  given  these  orders,  Don  Rodrigo  retired  to 
bed,  leaving  Griso  to  follow  his  example,  bidding  him  good 
night,  and  loading  him  with  praises,  through  which  appeared 
an  evident  desire  to  make  some  atonement,  and  in  a  manner 
to  apologize  for  the  precipitate  haste  with  which  he  had 
reproached  him  on  his  arrivai. 

Go,  take  some  rest,  poor  Griso,  for  thou  must  surely 
need  it.  Poor  Griso  !  Labouring  hard  ali  day,  labouring 
hard  half  the  night,  without  counting  the  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  villains,  or  of  having  a  price  set  upon  thy 
head  'for  the  seìcure  of  an  honcst  woman,'  in  addition  to 
those  already  laid  upon  thee,  and  then  to  be  received  in  this 
manner  !  but  thus  men  often  reward  their  fellows.  Thou 
mightest,  nevertheless,  see  in  this  instance,  that  sometimes 
people  judge  according  to  merit,  and  that  matters  are  ad- 
justed  even  in  this  world.  Go,  rest  awhile  ;  for  some  day 
thou  mayest  be  called  upon  to  give  another  and  more  con- 
siderale proof  of  thy  faithfulness. 

Next  morning,  Griso  was  again  surrounded  with  business 
on  ali  hands,  when  Don  Rodrigo  rose.  This  nobleman 
quickly  sought  Count  Attilio,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  him 
approach,  called  out  to  him,  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  rail- 
lery,  '  Saint  Martin  V 
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'I  have  nothing  to  say,'  rcplied  Don  Rodrigo,  as  he  drew 
ncar:  '  I  will  pay  the  wager  ;  but  it  is  not  this  that  vexes  me 
most.  I  told  you  nothing  about  it,  because,  I  confess,  I 
thought  to  surprise  you  this  morning.  But  .  .  .  stay,  I  will 
teli  you  ali.' 

1  That  friar  has  a  hand  in  this  business,'  said  his  cousin, 
after  having  littened  to  the  account  with  suspense  and 
wonderment,  and  with  more  seriousness  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  temperamene  '  I  always 
thought  that  friar,  with  his  dissembling  and  out-of-the-way 
answers,  was  a  knave  and  a  hypocritc.  And  you  never 
opened  yourself  to  me, — you  never  told  me  plainly  what 
happened  to  cntertain  you  the  other  day.'  Don  Rodrigo  rc- 
lated  the  conversation.  'And  did  you  submit  to  that?'  ex- 
claimed  Count  Attilio.  '  Did  you  let  him  go  away  as  he 
carne?  ' 

'  Would  you  have  me  draw  upon  myself  ali  the  Capu- 
chins  of  Italy  ?  ' 

1  I  don't  know,'  said  Attilio,  '  whether  I  should  have  re- 
membered,  at  that  moment,  that  there  was  another  Capuchin 
in  the  world  except  this  daring  knave;  but  surely,  even 
under  the  rulcs  of  prudence,  there  must  be  some  way  of  get- 
ting  satisfaction  even  on  a  Capuchin  1  We  must  manage 
to  redouble  civilities  clcvcrly  to  the  whole  body,  and  then 
we  can  give  a  blow  to  one  member  with  impunity.  However, 
the  fellow  has  escaped  the  punishment  he  best  deserved;  but 
TU  take  him  under  my  protection,  and  have  the  gratification 
of  teaching  him  how  to  talk  to  gentlemen  such  as  we  are.' 

1  Don't  make  matters  worse  for  me/ 

I  Trust  me  for  once,  and  1*11  serve  you  like  a  relation  and 
a  friend.' 

*  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  ' 

I I  don't  know  yet  ;  but  rest  assured  I'il  pay  off  the  friar. 
ni  think  about  it,  and  .  .  .  my  uncle,  the  Signor  Count  of 
the  Privy  Council,  will  be  the  man  to  help  me.  Dear  uncle 
Count  1  How  fine  it  is,  when  I  can  make  a  politician  of  his 
stamp  do  ali  my  work  for  me  !  The  day  after  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  at  Milan,  and,  in  one  way  or  other,  the  friar  shall 
be  rewarded.' 

In  the  mean  while  breakfast  was  announced,  which,  how- 
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ever,  triade  no  interruption  in  the  discussion  of  an  affair  of 
so  much  importance.  Count  Attilio  talked  about  it  freely; 
and  though  he  took  that  side  which  his  friendship  to  his 
cousin  and  the  honour  of  his  name  required,  according  to 
his  ideas  of  friendship  and  honour,  yet  he  could  not  help 
occasionally  finding  something  to  laugh  at  in  the  ili-success 
of  his  relative  and  friend.  But  Don  Rodrigo,  who  felt  it 
was  his  own  cause,  and  who  had  so  signally  failed  when 
hoping  quietly  to  strike  a  great  blow,  was  agitated  by 
stronger  passions,  and  distracted  by  more  vexatious  thoughts. 
1  Fine  talk/  said  he,  '  these  rascals  will  make  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  But  what  do  I  care?  As  to  justice,  I  laugh  at  it: 
there  is  no  proof  against  me,  and  even  if  there  were,  I 
should  care  for  it  just  as  little:  the  constable  was  warned 
this  morning  to  take  good  heed,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  that 
he  makes  no  deposition  of  what  has  happened.  Nothing  will 
follow  f rom  it  ;  but  gossiping,  when  carried  to  any  length,  is 
very  annoying  to  me.  It's  quite  enough  that  I  have  been 
bullied  so  unmercifully/ 

'  You  did  quite  rightly,'  replied  Count  Attilio.  '  Your 
Podestà  .  .  .  an  obstinate,  empty-pated,  prosing  fellow,  that 
Podestà  .  .  .  is  nevertheless  a  gentleman,  a  man  who  knows 
his  duty  ;  and  it  is  just  when  we  have  to  do  with  such  people, 
that  we  must  take  care  not  to  bring  them  into  difficulties.  If 
that  rascal  of  a  constable  should  make  a  deposition,  the 
Podestà,   however  well-intentioned,   would   be    obliged  .  .  .' 

4  But  you,'  interrupted  Don  Rodrigo,  with  some  warmth, 
'you  spoil  ali  my  affairs  by  contradicting  him  in  everything, 
by  silencing  him,  and  laughing  at  him  on  every  occasion. 
Why  cannot  a  Podestà  be  an  obstinate  fool,  when  at  the 
same  time  he  is  a  gentleman  ?  ' 

1  Do  you  know,  cousin,'  said  Count  Attilio,  glancing  to- 
wards  him  a  look  of  raillery  and  surprise;  'do  you  know 
that  I  begin  to  think  you  are  half  afraid?  In  earnest,  you 
may  rest  assnred  that  the  Podestà  .  .  .' 

1  Well,  well,  didn't  you  yourself  say  that  we  must  be 
careful  .  .  .? ' 

'  I  did  :  and  when  :t  is  a  s^rinus  matter,  FU  let  you  see 
that  I'm  not  a  child.  Do  you  know  ali  that  I  have  conrage 
to  do  for  you?    I  am  ready  to  go  in  pcrson  to  this  Signor 
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Podestà.  Alia!  how  proud  he  will  be  of  the  honour!  And 
I  am  ready,  moreover,  to  let  him  talk  for  half  an  hour  about 
the  Count  Duke,  and  the  Spanish  Signor,  the  governor  of 
the  castle,  and  to  give  an  ear  to  everything,  even  when  he 
talks  so  mightily  about  these  people.  Then  I  will  throw  in 
a  few  words  about  my  uncle,  the  Signor  Count  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  you  will  see  vvhat  eft'ect  these  words  in  the  ear 
of  the  Signor  Podestà  will  produce.  After  ali,  he  has  more 
nced  of  our  protection  than  you  of  his  condescension.  I  will 
do  my  best,  and  will  go  to  him,  and  leave  him  better  dis- 
posed  towards  you  than  ever.' 

After  these,  and  a  few  similar  words,  Count  Attilio  set  off 
on  his  expedition,  and  Don  Rodrigo  remained  awaiting  with 
anxiety  Griso's  return.  Towards  dinner-time  he  made  his 
appearance,  and  reported  the  success  of  his  reconnoitering 
tour. 

The  tumult  of  the  preceding  night  had  been  so  clamorous, 
the  disappearance  of  three  persons  from  a  village  was  so 
Strange  an  occurrence,  that  the  inquiries,  both  from  interest 
and  curiosity,  would  naturally  be  many,  eager,  and  persever- 
ing  ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  those  who  knew  something 
were  too  numerous  to  agree  in  maintaining  silence  on  the 
matter.  Perpetua  could  not  set  foot  out  of  doors  without 
being  assailed  by  one  or  another  to  know  what  it  was  that 
had  so  alarmed  her  master,  and  she  herself,  reviewing  and 
comparing  ali  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  perceiving 
how  siie  had  been  imposed  upon  by  Agnese,  felt  so  much 
indignation  at  the  act  of  perfidy,  that  she  was  ever  ready 
to  give  vent  to  her  feelings.  Not  that  she  complained  to  this 
or  that  person  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  imposed 
upon:  on  this  subject  she  did  not  breathe  a  syllable;  but  the 
trick  played  upon  her  poor  master  she  could  not  altogether 
pass  over  in  silence;  especially  as  such  a  trick  had  been 
con^prted  and  attempted  by  that  gentle  creature,  that  good 
youth,  and  that  worthy  widow.  Don  Abbondio,  indeed,  might 
positìvely  forbid  her,  and  earnestly  entreat  her  to  be  silent; 
and  she  could  easily  enough  reply  that  there  was  no  need 
to  urge  upon  her  what  was  so  clear  and  evident  ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  such  a  secret  in  the  poor  woman's  breast  was  like 
very  new  wine  in  an  old  and  badly  hooped  cask,  which  fer- 
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ments,  and  bubbles,  and  boils,  and  if  it  does  not  send  the 
bung  into  the  air,  works  itself  about  till  it  issues  in  froth, 
and  penetrates  between  the  staves,  and  oozes  out  in  drops 
here  and  there,  so  that  one  can  taste  it,  and  almost  decide 
what  kind  of  wine  it  is.  Gervase,  who  could  scarcely  believe 
that  for  once  he  was  better  informed  than  his  neighbours, 
who  thougbt  it  no  little  glory  to  have  been  a  sharer  in  such 
a  scene  of  terror,  and  who  fancied  himself  a  man  Hke  the 
others,  from  having  lent  a  hand  in  an  enterprise  that  bore 
the  appearance  of  criminahty,  was  dying  to  make  a  boast  of 
it.  And  though  Tonio,  who  thought  with  some  dread  of  the 
inquiries,  the  possible  processes,  and  the  account  that  would 
bave  to  be  rondered,  gave  him  many  injunctions  with  his 
finger  upon  his  lips,  yet  it  was  not  possibJe  to  silence  every 
word.  Even  Tonio  himself,  after  having  been  absent  from 
home  that  night  a*  an  unusual  hour,  and  returning  with  an 
unusual  step  and  air,  and  an  excitement  of  mind  that  dis- 
posed  him  to  candour, — even  he  could  not  dissimulate  the 
matter  with  his  wife;  and  she  was  not  dumb.  The  person 
who  talked  least  was  Menico;  for  no  sooner  had  he  related 
to  his  parents  the  history  and  the  object  of  his  expedition, 
than  it  appeared  to  them  so  terrible  a  thing  that  their  son  had 
been  employed  in  frustrating  an  undertaking  of  Don  Rod- 
rigo's,  that  they  scarcely  suffered  the  boy  to  finish  his  narra- 
tion.  They  then  gave  him  most  strenuous  and  threatening 
orders  to  take  good  heed  that  he  did  not  give  the  least  hint 
of  anything;  and  the  next  morning,  not  yet  feeling  suffi- 
ciently  confident  in  him,  they  resolved  to  keep  him  shut  up 
in  the  house  for  at  least  that  day,  and  perhaps  even  longer. 
But  what  then?  They  themselves  afterwards,  in  chatting 
with  their  neighbours,  without  wishing  to  show  that  they 
knew  more  than  others,  yet  when  they  carne  to  that  mysteri- 
ous  point  in  the  flight  of  the  three  fugitives,  and  the  how,  and 
the  why,  and  the  where,  added,  almost  as  a  well-known  thing, 
that  they  had  fled  to  Pescarenico.  Thus  this  circumstance 
also  was  generally  roìsed  abroad. 

With  ali  these  scraps  of  information,  put  together  and 
compared  as  usuai,  and  with  the  embellishments  naturally 
attached  to  such  relations,  there  were  grounds  for  a  story 
of  more  certainty  and  clearness  than  common,  and  such  as 
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might  have  contented  the  most  criticizing  mind.  But  the 
invasion  of  the  bravoes — an  event  too  serious  and  notorious 
to  be  left  out,  and  one  on  which  nobody  had  any  positive 
information — was  what  rcndered  the  story  dark  and  per- 
plexing.  The  name  of  Don  Rodrigo  was  whispered  about; 
and  so  far  ali  were  agreed;  but  beyond,  everything  was  ob- 
scurity  and  dissension.  Much  was  said  about  the  two 
bravoes  who  had  been  seen  in  the  Street  towards  evening, 
and  of  the  other  who  had  stood  at  the  inn  door  ;  but  what 
light  could  be  drawn  from  this  naked  fact?  Thcy  inquired 
of  the  landlord,  '  Who  had  been  there  the  night  before?'  but 
the  landlord  could  not  even  remember  that  he  had  seen  any- 
body  that  evening;  and  concluded  his  answer,  as  usuai,  with 
the  remark  that  his  inn  was  like  a  sea-port.  Above  ali,  the 
pilgrim  seen  by  Stefano  and  Carlandrea  puzzled  their  heads 
and  disarranged  their  conjectures — that  pilgrim  whom  the 
robbers  were  murdering,  and  who  had  gone  away  with  them, 
or  whom  they  had  carried  off — what  could  he  be  doing?  He 
was  a  good  spirit  come  to  the  aid  of  the  women  ;  he  was  the 
wicked  spirit  of  a  roguish  pilgrim-impostor,  who  always 
carne  by  night  to  join  such  companions,  and  perforiti  sudi 
deeds,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  *o  when  alive  ;  he  was  a 
living  and  true  pilgrim,  whom  they  attempted  to  murder, 
because  he  was  preparing  to  arouse  the  village;  he  was  (just 
see  what  they  went  so  far  as  to  conjecture!)  one  of  these 
very  villains,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim  ;  he  was  this,  he  was  that  ; 
he  was  so  many  things,  that  ali  the  sagacity  and  experience 
of  Griso  would  not  have  sufficed  to  discover  who  he  was, 
if  he  had  been  obliged  to  glean  this  part  of  the  story  from 
others.  But,  as  the  reader  knows,  that  which  rendered  it  so 
perplexing  to  others,  was  exactly  the  clearest  point  to  him; 
and  serving  as  a  key  to  interpret  the  other  notices,  either 
gathered  immediatcly  by  himself,  or  through  the  medium  of 
his  subordinate  spies,  it  enabled  him  to  lay  before  Don  Rod- 
rigo a  report  sufficiently  clear  and  connected.  Closeted  with 
him,  he  told  him  of  the  blow  attempted  by  the  poor  lovers, 
which  naturally  accounted  for  his  finding  the  house  empty, 
and  the  ringing  of  the  beli,  without  which  they  would  have 
been  obliged  to  suspect  traitors  (as  these  two  worthy  men 
expressed  it)  in  the  house.    He  told  him  of  the  flight;  and 
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for  this,  too,  it  was  easy  to  find  more  than  one  reason — the 
fear  of  the  lovers  on  being  taken  in  a  fault,  or  some  rumour 
of  their  invasion,  when  it  was  discovered,  and  the  village 
roused.  Lastly,  he  told  him  that  they  had  gone  to  Pesca- 
renico, but  further  than  this  his  knowledge  did  not  extend. 
Don  Rodrigo  was  pleased  to  be  assured  that  no  one  had 
betrayed  him,  and  to  find  that  no  traces  remained  of  his 
enterprise  ;  but  it  was  a  light  and  passing  pleasure.  '  Fled 
together  !  '  cried  he  :  '  together  !  And  that  rascally  f  riar  ! — 
that  friar  !  '  The  word  burst  forth  hoarsely  f rom  his  throat, 
and  half-smothered  between  his  teeth,  as  he  bit  his  nails 
with  vexation  :  his  countenance  was  as  brutal  as  his  passion. 
1  That  friar  shall  answer  for  it.  Griso,  I  am  not  myself  .  .  . 
I  must  know,  I  must  find  out  .  .  .  this  night  I  must  know 
where  they  are.  I  have  no  peace.  To  Pescarenico  directly, 
to  know,  to  see,  to  find  .  .  .  Four  crowns  on  the  spot,  and 
my  protection  for  ever.  This  night  I  must  know.  And  that 
villain  !  .  .  .  that  friar  .  .  .' 

Once  more  Griso  was  in  the  field  ;  and  in  the  evening 
of  that  same  day  he  could  impart  to  his  worthy  patron  the 
desired  information,  and  by  this  means. 

One  of  the  greatest  consolations  of  this  world  is  friend- 
ship,  and  one  of  the  pleasures  of  friendship  is  to  have  some 
one  to  whom  we  may  entrust  a  secret.  Now,  friends  are 
not  divided  into  pairs,  as  husband  and  wife:  everybody,  gen- 
erally  speaking,  has  more  than  one  ;  and  this  forms  a  chain 
of  which  no  one  can  find  the  first  link.  When,  then,  a  friend 
meets  with  an  opportunity  of  depositing  a  secret  in  the 
breast  of  another,  he,  in  his  turn,  seeks  to  share  in  the 
same  pleasure.  He  is  entreated,  to  be  sure,  to  say  nothing 
to  anybody;  and  such  a  condition,  if  taken  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  words,  would  immediately  cut  short  the  chain  of  these 
gratifications:  but  general  practice  has  determined  that  it 
only  forbids  the  entrusting  of  a  secret  to  everybody  but 
one  equally  confidential  friend,  imposing  upon  him,  of 
course,  the  same  conditions.  Thus,  from  confidential  friend 
to  confidential  friend,  the  secret  threads  its  way  along  this 
immense  chain,  until,  at  last,  it  reaches  the  ear  of  him  or 
them  whom  the  first  speaker  exactly  intended  it  should  never 
reach.     However,  it  would,  generally,  have  to  be  a  long 
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time  on  the  way,  if  everybody  had  but  two  fricnds,  the  one 
who  tells  him,  and  the  one  to  whom  he  rcpeats  it  with  the 
injunction  of  silence.  But  some  highly  favoured  men  there 
are  who  reckon  these  blessings  by  the  hundred,  and  when 
the  secret  comes  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these,  the  circles 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  it  is  no  longer  possiblc  to  pursue 
theni. 

Our  author  has  been  unable  to  certi fy  through  how  manv 
mouths  the  secret  had  passed  which  Griso  was  ordered 
to  discover,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  good  man  who  had 
escorted  the  women  to  Monza,  rcturning  in  his  cart  to  Pes- 
carenico, towards  evetling,  happened,  beforc  rcaching  home, 
to  tight  upon  one  of  these  trustworthy  fricnds,  to  whom  he 
related,  in  confidence,  the  good  work  he  had  just  complcted, 
and  its  sequel  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that,  two  hours  after- 
wards,  Griso  was  able  to  return  to  the  palace,  and  inforni 
Don  Rodrigo  that  Lucia  and  her  mother  had  found  refuge 
in  a  convent  at  Monza,  and  that  Renzo  had  pursued  his  way 
to  Milan. 

Don  Rodrigo  felt  a  malicious  satisfaction  on  hearing  of 
this  separation,  and  a  revival  of  hope  that  he  might  at  lcngth 
accomplish  his  wicked  designs.  He  spent  great  part  of  the 
night  in  meditating  on  his  plans,  and  arose  early  in  the  morn- 
ing  with  two  projects  in  his  mind,  the  one  detcrmined  upon, 
the  other  only  roughly  sketched  out.  The  first  was  immedi- 
ately  to  despatch  Griso  to  Monza,  to  learn  more  particular 
tidings  of  Lucia,  and  to  know  what  (if  anything)  he  might 
attempt.  He  therefore  instantly  summoned  this  faithful  ser- 
vant,  placed  in  his  hand  four  crowns,  again  commended  him 
for  the  ability  by  which  he  had  earned  them,  and  gave  him  the 
order  he  had  been  premeditating. 

'  Signor  .  .  /  said  Griso,  feeling  his  way. 

'  What?  haven't  I  spoken  clearly?' 

'  If  you  would  send  somebody  .  .  / 

«How?' 

1  Most  illustrious  Signor,  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life  for 
my  master  :  it  is  my  duty  ;  but  I  know  also  you  wTould  not  be 
willing  unnecessarily  to  risk  that  of  your  dependents/ 

'Well?' 

*Your  illustrious   lordship  knows  very  well  how  many 
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prices  are  already  set  upon  my  head;  and  .  .  .  here  I  am 
under  the  protection  of  your  lordship;  we  are  a  party;  the 
Signor  Podestà  is  a  friend  of  the  family;  the  bailifTs  bear  me 
some  respect  ;  and  I,  too  .  .  .  it  is  a  thing  that  does  me  little 
honour — but  to  live  quietly  ...  I  treat  them  as  friends.  In 
Milan,  your  lordship's  livery  is  known;  but  in  Monza  /  am 
known  there  instead.  And  is  your  lordship  aware  that — I 
don't  say  it  to  make  a  boast  of  myself — that  any  one  who 
could  hand  me  over  to  justice,  or  deliver  in  my  head,  would 
strike  a  great  blow.  A  hundred  crowns  at  once,  and  the 
privilege  of  liberating  two  banditti.' 

1  What  !  '  exclaimed  Don  Rodrigo,  with  an  oath  :  '  you 
showing  yourself  a  vile  cur  that  has  scarcely  courage  to  fly 
at  the  legs  of  a  passer-by,  looking  behind  him  for  fear  they 
should  shut  the  door  upon  him,  and  not  daring  to  leave  it 
four  yards  !  ' 

' 1  think,  Signor  patron,  that  I  have  given  proof  .  .  .' 

1  Then  !  ' 

1  Then,'  frankly  replied  Griso,  when  thus  brought  to  the 
point,  '  then  your  lordship  will  be  good  enough  to  reckon 
as  if  I  had  never  spoken:  heart  of  a  lion,  legs  of  a  hare,  and 
I  am  ready  to  set  off/ 

'  And  I  didn't  say  you  should  go  alone.  Take  with  you 
two  of  the  bravest  ...  lo  Sfregiato,1  and  il  Tiradritto  :3  go 
with  a  good  heart,  and  be  our  own  Griso.  What  !  three  faces 
like  yours,  quietly  passing  by,  who  do  you  think  wouldn't  be 
glad  to  let  them  pass?  The  bailiffs  at  Monza  must  needs  be 
weary  of  life  to  stake  against  it  a  hundred  crowns  in  so 
hazardous  a  game.  And,  besides,  don't  you  think  I  am  so 
utterly  unknown  there,  that  a  servant  of  mine  would  be 
counted  as  nobody/ 

After  thus  shaming  Griso  a  little,  he  proceeded  to  give  him 
more  ampie  and  particular  instructions.  Griso  took  his  two 
companions,  and  set  off  with  a  cheerful  and  hardy  look,  but 
cursing,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  Monza,  and  interdicts, 
and  women,  and  the  fancies  of  patrons;  he  walked  on  like  a 
wolf  which,  urged  by  hunger,  his  body  emaciated,  and  the 
furrows  of  his  ribs  impressed  upon  his  grey  hide,  descends 
from  the  mountains,  where  everything  is  covered  with  snow, 

1  Cut-face.  9  Aim-w«ll. 
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proceeds  suspiciously  along  the  plain,  stops,  f  rom  time  to  time, 
with  uplifted  foot,  and  waves  his  hairless  tail; 

'Raises  hisnose,  and  snuffs  the  faithless  wind.' 

if  perchance  it  may  bring  him  the  sccnt  of  man  or  beast; 
erects  his  sharp  ears,  and  rolls  around  two  sanguinary  eyes, 
from  which  shine  forth  both  eagerness  for  the  prey  and  terror 
of  pursuit.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  whence  I  have  got 
this  fine  line,  it  is  taken  from  a  small  unpublished  work  on 
Crusaders  and  Lombards,  whicli  will  shortly  be  published, 
and  make  a  great  stir;  and  I  have  borrowed  it  because  it 
suited  my  purpose,  and  told  where  I  got  it,  that  I  might  not 
take  credit  due  to  others  :  so  let  no  one  think  it  a  pian  of  mine 
to  proclami  that  the  author  of  this  little  book  and  I  are  like 
brothers,  and  that  I  rummage  at  will  among  his  manuscripts. 
The  other  project  of  Don  Rodrigo's,  was  the  devising  of 
some  pian  to  prevent  Renzo's  again  rejoining  Lucia,  or  setting 
foot  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
spread  abroad  rumours  of  thrcats  and  snares,  which,  coming 
to  his  hearing  through  some  friend,  might  deprive  him  of  any 
wish  to  return  to  that  neighbourhood.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  surest  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  procure  his  ban- 
ishment  by  the  state;  and  to  succeed  in  his  project,  he  felt 
that  law  would  be  more  likely  to  answer  his  purpose  than 
force.  He  could,  for  example,  give  a  little  colouring  to  the 
attempt  made  at  the  parsonage,  paint  it  as  an  aggressive  and 
seditious  act,  and,  by  means  of  the  doctor,  signify  to  the 
Podestà  that  this  was  an  opportunity  of  issuing  an  appre- 
hension  against  Renzo.  But  our  deliberator  quickly  perceived 
that  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  meddle  in  this  infamous 
negotiation  ;  and,  without  pondering  over  it  any  longer,  he 
resolved  to  open  his  mind  to  Doctor  Azzecca-Garbugli  ;  so 
far,  that  is,  as  was  necessary  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
his  desire. — There  are  so  many  edicts  !  thought  Don  Rodrigo: 
and  the  Doctor's  not  a  goose:  he  will  be  sure  to  find  sorae- 
thing  to  suit  my  purpose — some  quarrel  to  pick  with  this 
rascally  fellow  of  a  weaver:  otherwise  he  must  give  up  his 
name. — But  (how  strangely  matters  are  brought  about  in  this 
world!)  while  Don  Rodrigo  was  thus  fixing  upon  the  doctor, 
as  the  man  most  able  to  serve  him,  another  person,  one  that 
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nobody  would  imagine,  even  Renzo  himself,  was  labouring,  so 
to  say,  with  ali  his  heart,  to  serve  him,  in  a  far  more  certain 
and  expeditious  way  than  any  the  doctor  could  possibly  have 
devised. 

I  have  often  seen  a  child,  more  active,  certainly,  than  needs 
be,  but  at  every  movement  giving  earnest  of  becoming,  some 
day,  a  brave  man  :  I  have  often,  I  say,  seen  such  a  one  busied, 
towards  evening,  in  driving  to  cover  a  drove  of  little  Indian 
pigs,  which  had  been  allowed  ali  day  to  ramble  about  in  a 
field  or  orchard.  He  would  try  to  make  them  ali  enter  the  f  old 
in  a  drove;  but  it  was  labour  in  vain:  one  would  strike  off  to 
the  right,  and  while  the  little  drover  was  running  to  bring 
him  back  into  the  herd,  another,  or  two,  or  three,  would  start 
off  to  the  left,  in  every  direction.  So  that,  after  getting  out 
of  ali  patience,  he  at  last  adapted  himself  to  their  ways,  first 
driving  in  those  which  were  nearest  to  the  entrance,  and  then 
going  to  fetch  the  others,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  as  they  hap- 
pened  to  have  strayed  away.  A  similar  game  we  are  obliged 
to  play  with  our  characters  ; — having  sheltered  Lucia,  we  ran 
to  Don  Rodrigo,  and  now  we  must  leave  him  to  receive  Renzo, 
who  meets  us  in  our  way. 

After  the  mournful  separation  we  have  related,  he  pro- 
ceeded  from  Monza  towards  Milan,  in  a  state  of  mind  our 
readers  can  easily  imagine.  To  leave  his  own  dwelling;  and, 
what  was  worse,  his  native  village  ;  and,  what  was  worse 
stili,  Lucia;  to  find  himself  on  the  high  road,  without  know- 
ing  where  he  was  about  to  lay  his  head,  and  ali  on  account  of 
that  villain  !  When  this  image  presented  itself  to  Renzo's 
mind,  he  would  be  quite  swallowed  up  with  rage  and  the  de- 
sire of  vengeance;  but  then  he  would  recollect  the  prayer 
which  he  had  joined  in  offering  up  with  the  good  friar  in  the 
church  at  Pescarenico,  and  repent  of  his  anger;  then  he  would 
again  be  roused  to  indignation  ;  but  seeing  an  image  in  the 
wall,  he  would  take  off  his  hat,  and  stop  a  moment  to  repeat 
a  prayer;  so  that  during  this  journey  he  had  killed  Don 
Rodrigo,  and  raised  him  to  life  again,  at  least  twenty  times. 
The  road  here  was  completely  buried  between  two  high  banks, 
muddy,  stony,  furrowed  with  deep  cart-ruts,  which,  after  a 
shower,  became  perfect  streams  ;  and  where  these  did  not 
form  a  sufhcient  bed  for  the  water,  the  whole  road  was  in- 
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undated  and  reduced  to  a  pool,  so  as  to  be  almost  impassable, 
At  such  placcs,  a  steep  foot-path,  in  the  forni  of  steps,  up 
the  bank,  indicated  that  other  passengers  had  made  a  track 
in  the  fields.  Renzo  mounted  by  one  of  these  passes  to  the 
more  elevated  ground,  and,  looking  around  him,  beheld  the 
noble  pile  of  the  cathedral  towcring  alone  above  the  plain, 
not  as  if  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  but  rather  as  though 
it  rose  from  a  desert.  Ile  pauscd,  forgetful  of  ali  his  sor- 
foWS,  and  contemplated  thus  at  a  distance  that  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  from  his  in- 
fancy.  But  turning  round,  after  a  moment  or  two,  he  beheld 
along  the  horizon  that  rugged  ridge  of  mountains:  he  beheld, 
distinct  and  elevated  among  these,  his  own  Rcsegone,  and 
felt  his  blood  curdle  within  him;  then  indulging  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  mournful  look  in  that  direction,  he  slowly  and 
sadly  turned  round,  and  continued  his  way.  By  degrees,  he 
began  to  discern  bclfrie3  and  towers,  cupolas  and  roofs;  then 
descending  into  the  road,  he  walked  forward  for  a  long  time; 
and,  when  he  found  that  he  was  near  the  city,  accosted  a 
passenger,  and  making  a  low  bow,  with  the  best  politeness 
he  was  master  of,  said  to  him,  '  Will  you  be  kind  enough, 
Signor  .  .  .?  ' 

4  W'hat  do  you  want,  my  brave  youth  ?  ' 

1  Can  you  direct  me  the  shortest  way  to  the  Capuchin 
Convent  where  Father  Bonaventura  lives?' 

The  person  to  whom  Renzo  addressed  himself  was  a 
wealthy  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  having  been 
that  morning  to  Milan  on  business,  was  returning  with- 
out  having  done  anything,  in  great  haste  to  reach  his  home 
before  dark,  and  therefore  quite  willing  to  escape  this  de- 
tention.  Nevertheless,  without  betraying  any  impatience, 
he  courteously  replied  :  *  My  good  friend,  there  are  many 
more  convents  than  one  ;  you  must  teli  me  more  clearly 
which  one  you  are  seeking.'  Renzo  then  drew  from  his 
bosom  Father  Cristoforo's  letter,  and  showed  it  to  the 
gentleman,  who  having  read  the  address  ;  '  Porta  Orientale/ 
said  he,  returning  it  to  him;  'you  are  fortunate,  young 
man;  the  convent  you  want  is  not  far  hence.  Take  this 
narrow  Street  to  the  left;  it  is  a  by-way;  not  far  off  you 
will  come  to  the  corner  of  a  long  and  low  building:  this  is 
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the  Lazaretto;  follow  the  moat  that  surrounds  it,  and  you 
will  come  out  at  the  Porta  Orientale.  Enter  the  gate,  and 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  further,  you  will  see  a  little 
square  surrounded  by  elms;  there  is  the  convent,  and  you 
cannot  mistake  it.  God  be  with  you,  my  brave  youth/ 
And,  accompanying  the  last  words  with  a  courteous  wave 
of  the  hand,  he  continued  his  way.  Renzo  stood  surprised 
and  edified  at  the  affable  manners  of  the  citizens  towards 
strangers,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  an  unusual  day — a  day 
in  which  the  Spanish  cloak  had  to  stoop  before  the  doublet. 
He  followed  the  path  that  had  been  pointed  out,  and  arrived 
at  the  Porta  Orientale.  The  reader,  however,  must  not 
allow  the  scene  now  associated  with  this  name  to  present 
itiself  to  his  mind:  the  wide  and  straight  Street  flanked  with 
poplars,  outside;  the  spacious  opening  between  two  piles 
of  building,  begun,  at  least,  with  some  pretensions  ;  on  first 
entering  these  two  lateral  mounds  at  the  base  of  the  bas- 
tions,  regularly  sloped,  levelled  at  the  top,  and  edged  with 
trees;  that  garden  on  one  side,  and  further  on,  those  palaces 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  principal  Street  of  the  suburb. 
When  Renzo  entered  by  that  gate,  the  Street  outside  ran 
straight  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Lazaretto,  it  being 
impossible  for  it,  for  that  distance,  to  do  otherwise;  then 
it  continued  crooked  and  narrow  between  the  two  hedges. 
The  gate  consisted  of  two  pillars  with  a  roofing  above  to 
protect  the  door-posts,  and  on  one  side  a  small  cottage  for 
the  custom-house  ofiìcers.  The  bases  of  the  bastions  were 
of  irregular  steepness,  and  the  pavement  was  a  rough  and 
unequal  surface  of  rubbish  and  fragments  of  broken  vessels 
thrown  there  by  chance.  The  Street  of  the  suburb  which 
opened  to  the  view  of  a  person  entering  the  Porta  Orien- 
tale, bore  no  bad  resemblance  to  that  now  facing  the 
entrance  of  the  Porta  Tosa.  A  small  ditch  ran  along  the 
middle,  till  within  a  few  yards  of  the  gate,  and  thus  divided 
it  into  two  winding  narrow  streets,  covered  with  dust  or 
mud,  according  to  the  season.  At  the  spot  where  was,  and 
now  is,  the  little  Street  called  the  Borghetto,  this  ditch 
emptied  itself  into  a  sewer,  and  thence  into  the  other  ditch 
that  washes  the  walls.  Here  stood  a  column  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  called  the  Column  of  San  Dionigi:  on  the  right 
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and  lcft  wcre  gardens  cnclosed  by  hedges,  and  at  interrali 
a  few  small  cottages,  inhabited  chiefly  by  washerwomen. 
Renzo  entcred  the  gate,  and  pursued  bis  way  ;  none  of  the 
custom-house  officers  spoke  to  him,  which  appeared  to  him 
the  more  WOflderful,  Bince  the  few  in  this  country  who  could 
boast  of  baving  been  at  Milan,  had  related  marvellous 
stories  of  the  examinations  and  interrogations  to  which  ali 
those  who  enlered  were  subjected.  The  Street  was  deserted  ; 
so  much  so,  that  had  he  not  heard  a  distant  buzz  indicating 
some  great  movement,  he  would  bave  fancied  he  was  entcr- 
ing  a  forsaken  town.  Advancing  forward,  without  knowing 
what  to  make  of  this,  he  saw  on  the  pavement  certain 
white  Streaks,  as  white  as  show;  but  snow  it  could  not  be, 
sincc  it  docs  not  fall  in  streaks,  nor  ustially  at  this  season. 
He  advanced  to  onc  of  these,  looked  at  it,  touched  it,  and 
fclt  assured  that  it  was  flour.— A  great  abundance,  thought 
he,  there  must  he  in  Milan.  if  they  scatter  in  this  manner 
the  gifts  of  G  They  gave  us  to  understand  that  ;here 

j  8  c;reat  famine  everywhere.  Sce  how  they  go  about 
to  make  us  poor  people  quiet — Going  a  few  steps  further, 
and  cornine  up  to  the  collimi),  he  saw  at  its  foot  a  stili 
stran^er  sight;  scatterò!  about  on  the  steps  of  the  pedestal 
were  things  whieh  certainly  were  not  stones,  and,  had  they 
been  on  a  baker's  counter,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment  to  cali  them  loaves.  But  Renzo  would  not  so  readily 
trust  his  eyes;  because,  forsooth  !  this  was  not  a  likely 
place  for  bread. — Lct  us  sce  what  these  things  can  be, — said 
he  again  to  himself;  and,  going  to  the  column,  he  stooped 
down,  and  took  one  in  his  hand  :  it  was  really  a  round,  very 
white  loaf,  and  such  as  Renzo  was  unaccustomed  to  eat, 
except  on  holy  days. — It  is  really  bread  !  said  he  aloud,  so 
great  was  his  astonishment  : — is  this  the  way  they  scatter  it 
in  this  country?  in  such  a  year  too?  and  don't  they  even 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  pick  up  what  falls?  this  must 
be  the  land  of  the  Cuccagna  !3  After  ten  miles'  walk  in  the 
fresh  morning  air,  this  bread,  when  he  had  recovered  his 
self-possession,  aroused  his  appetite. — Shall  I  take  it?  de- 
liberated  he:  poh!  they  have  left  it  here  to  the  discretion 
of  dogs,  and  surely  a  Christian  may  taste  it.     And,  after 

3  The  name  of  an  ideal  country,  affording  ali  sorts  of  pleasure. 
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ali,  if  the  owner  comes  forward,  I  wiil  pay  him. — Thus 
reasoning,  he  put  the  loaf  he  held  in  his  hand  into  one 
pocket,  took  up  a  second  and  put  it  into  the  other,  and  a 
third,  which  he  began  to  eat,  and  then  proceeded  on  his 
way,  more  uncertain  than  ever,  and  longing  to  have  this 
strange  mystery  cleared  up.  Scarcely  had  he  started,  when 
he  saw  people  issuing  from  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  he 
stood  stili  to  watch  those  who  first  appeared.  They  were  a 
man,  a  woman,  and,  a  little  way  behind,  a  boy;  ali  three 
carrying  a  load  on  their  backs  which  seemed  beyond  their 
strength,  and  ali  three  in  a  most  extraordinary  condition. 
Their  dress,  or  rather  their  rags,  covered  with  flour,  their 
faces  floured,  and,  at  the  same  time,  distorted  and  mudi 
heated;  they  walked  not  only  as  if  wearied  by  their  load, 
but  trembling  as  if  their  limbs  had  been  beaten  and  bruised. 
The  man  staggered  under  the  weight  of  a  large  sack  of 
flour,  which,  here  and  there  in  holes,  scattered  a  shower 
around  at  very  stumble,  at  every  disturbance  of  his  equili- 
brium.  But  the  figure  of  the  woman  was  stili  more  awk- 
ward:  an  unwieldy  bulk,  two  extended  arms  which  seemed 
to  bear  it  up  with  difficulty,  and  looked  like  two  carved 
handles  from  the  neck  to  the  widest  part  of  a  large  kilder- 
kin,  and  beneath  this  enormous  body,  two  legs,  naked  up 
to  the  knees,  which  could  scarcely  totter  along.  Renzo 
gazed  steadily  at  this  great  bulk,  and  discovered  that  it 
was  the  woman's  gown  turned  up  around  her,  with  as  much 
flour  in  it  as  it  could  hold,  and  rather  more,  so  that  from 
time  to  time  it  was  scattered  in  handfuls  over  the  ground. 
The  boy  held  with  both  hands  a  basket  full  of  bread  upon 
his  head;  but,  from  having  shorter  legs  than  his  parents, 
he  kept  falling  behind  by  degrees,  and  in  running  forward 
to  overtake  them,  the  basket  lost  its  balance,  and  a  few 
ioaves   f eli. 

'If  you  let  another  fall,  yott  vile,  helpless  .  .  .'  said  the 
mother,  gnashing  her  teeth  at  the  child. 

4 1  don't  lct  them  fall  ;  they  fall  themselves.  How  can  I 
help  it?  '  replied  he. 

4  Eh  !  it's  well  for  you  that  I  have  my  hands  engaged,' 
rejoined  the  woman,  shaking  ber  fist,  as  if  she  would  have 
given  the  poor  child  a  blow;  and  with  this  movement  she 
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sent  forth  a  fresh  cloud  of  flour,  enough  to  have  made 
more  than  the  two  loaves  the  boy  had  let  fall. 

*  Come,  come/  said  the  man.  '  we  will  go  back  prcsently 
to  pick  them  up,  or  somebody  will  do  it  for  us  :  we  have  been 
a  long  while  in  want  :  now  that  wc  havc  got  a  little  abun- 
dance,  let  us  cnjoy  it  in  blessed  peace.' 

In  the  mean  timo  pcople  arrived  from  without;  and  one 
of  them,  accostine:  the  woman,  '  W'here  must  we  go  to  get 
bread  ?  '  asked  he.  '  Forward.  forward,'  was  her  reply; 
and  when  they  were  a  few  yards  past,  she  added,  mutter- 
ing,  '  Thesc  blackguard  peasants  will  come  and  sweep  ali 
the  bake-houscs  and  magazincs,  and  there  will  be  nothing 
left   fnr  us.' 

1  There's  a  little  for  everybody,  magpic,'  said  the  hus- 
band  ;  '  plcnty,  plenty.1 

Premi  this  and  similar  scencs  which  Renzo  heard  and 
Wltnessed,  he  begin  to  gather  that  he  had  come  to  a  city  in 
a  state  of  insurrection,  and  that  this  was  a  day  of  vie- 
tory;  that  is  to  say,  when  every  one  helpcd  himself  in 
proportion  to  his  inclination  and  power,  giving  blows  in 
payment.  Howevcr  we  may  desirc  to  make  our  poor  moun- 
tainecr  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  yet  historical  accuracy 
obliges  us  to  say.  that  his  first  feeling  was  that  of  satisfac- 
tion.  He  had  so  little  to  rejoice  at  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  that  he  was  inclined  to  approve  of  anything  that 
might  make  a  change,  whatever  it  might  be.  And  besides, 
not  being  a  man  superior  to  his  age,  he  entertained  the 
common  opinion,  or  prejudice,  that  the  scarcity  of  bread 
was  produced  by  monopolists  and  bakers;  and  readily  did 
he  esteem  every  method  iustifiable  of  rescuing  from  their 
grasp  the  food,  which  they,  according  to  this  opinion,  so 
cruelly  denied  to  the  hunger  of  a  whole  people.  He  re- 
solved,  however.  to  get  out  of  the  tumult,  and  rejoiced  at 
being  directed  to  a  Capuchin,  who  would  give  him  shelter 
and  good  advice.  Engaged  in  such  thoughts,  and  looking 
about  him  at  the  fresh  victors  who  appeared,  laden  with 
spoil,  he  took  the  short  road  that  stili  remained  to  reach 
the  convent. 

On  the  present  site  of  a  noble  palace,  with  its  beautiful 
portico,   there   was    formerly,  and   till   within   a  very    few 
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years,  a  small  square,  and  at  the  furthest  side  of  this,  the 
church  and  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  with  four  large 
elms  standing  before  them.  We  congratulate,  not  without 
envy,  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  Milan  as 
thus  described:  that  is,  because  they  must  be  very  young, 
and  have  not  had  much  time  to  commit  many  follies.  Renzo 
went  straight  to  the  door,  put  into  his  bosom  the  remain- 
ing  half  loaf,  took  out  his  letter  and  held  it  ready  in  his 
hand,  and  rang  the  beli.  A  small  wicket  was  opened  at  the 
summons,  and  the  face  of  the  porter  appeared  at  the  grate 
to  ask  who  was  there. 

1  One  from  the  country,  bringing  an  important  letter  to 
•Father  Bonaventura  from  Father  Cristoforo/ 

'  Give  it  me,'  said  the  porter,  putting  his  hand  through 
the  grate. 

*  No,  no/  said  Renzo,  ■  I  must  give  it  into  his  own 
hands.' 

i  He  is  not  in  the  Convent.' 

1  Let  me  come  in,  then,  and  I  will  wait  for  him,'  replied 
Renzo. 

1  Follow  my  advice,'  rejoined  the  friar:  '  go  and  wait  in 
the  church,  where  you  may  be  employing  yourself  profit- 
ably.  You  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  convent  at  present/ 
So  saying,  he  closed  the  wicket. 

Renzo  stood  irresolute,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand.  He 
then  took  a  few  steps  towards  the  door  of  the  church,  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  porter,  but  thought  he  would  first 
just  give  another  glance  at  the  stir  outside.  He  crossed 
the  square,  reached  the  side  of  the  road,  and  stood  with 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast  to  watch  the  thickest  and 
most  noisy  part  of  the  crowd  that  was  issuing  from  the 
interior  of  the  city.  The  vortex  attracted  our  spectator. — 
Let  us  go  and  see  thought  he  ;  and  again  taking  out  the 
piece  of  bread,  he  began  to  eat,  and  advanced  towards  the 
crowd.  While  he  was  walking  thither,  we  will  relate,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  causes  and  beginnings  of  this  uproar. 


CHAPTER   XII 

THIS  was  the  second  ycar  of  the  scarcity.  In  the  pre- 
cedine; year,  the  surplus  remaining  from  former  sea- 
sons  harl  more  or  less  supplied  the  deficiency  ;  and  tho 
people,  ncither  satiated  nor  famished,  but  certainly  suiìì- 
ciently  unprovided  for,  had  reached  the  harvest  of  1628,  10 
which  our  story  finds  us.  Now,  this  harvest,  so  long  and 
eagerly  lookcd  forward  to,  provcd  stili  less  productive  than 
the  former,  partly  on  account  of  the  adverse  character 
of  the  season  (and  that  not  only  at  Milan,  but,  in  great 
measure,  In  the  surrounding  country),  and  partly  by  the 
ncy  of  man.  Such  werc  the  ravages  and  havoc 
of  the  war — that  amiahle  war  to  which  \ve  bave  alrcadv 
alludcd — that  in  the  parti  of  the  country  bordering  on  ita 
scene,  much  more  land  than  usuai  remained  uncultivated 
and  descrted  by  the  peasants,  who  instcnd  of  working  to 
provide  food  for  thcn.sclvcs  and  others,  were  obliged  to 
wander  i:bout  as  begi;ars.  I  bave  said.  more  than  usuai, 
because  the  insupportable  taxes,  levied  with  unequallcd 
cupidity  and  folly — the  riabituai  conduct,  even  in  perfect 
peace,  of  the  stationary  troops, — conduct  which  the  niourn- 
ful  documents  of  the  age  compare  to  that  of  an  in- 
vading  enemy — and  other  reasons,  which  this  is  not  the  place 
to  enumerate,  had  for  some  time  been  producing  this  sad 
efTect  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Milanese:  the  particular 
circumstances,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  being  but  the 
sudden  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  disease.  No  sooner  had 
this  deficient  harvest  been  gathered  in,  than  the  provisions 
for  the  army,  and  the  waste  which  ahvays  accompanies  them, 
made  such  a  fearful  void  in  it,  that  scarcity  quickly  made 
itself  felt,  and  with  scarcity  its  melancholy,  but  profìtable, 
as  well  as  inevitable,  efTect,  a  rise  of  prices. 

But  when  the  price  of  food  reaches  a  certain  point,  there 
ahvays  arises  (at  least,  hitherto  it  has  always  ariseli;  and 
if  it  is  so  stili,  after  ali  that  has  been  written  by  so  many 
learned  men,  what  must  it  have  been  in  those  days!) — there 
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always  arìses  an  opinion  among  the  many  that  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  scarcity.  They  forget  that  they  had  foreseen  and 
predicted  such  an  issue;  they  suddenly  fancy  that  there  is 
plenty  of  corn,  and  that  the  evil  proceeds  from  there  not 
being  as  much  distributed  as  is  required  for  consumpticn; 
propositions  sufficiently  preposterous,  but  which  flatter  both 
their  anger  and  their  hopes.  Corn  monopolists,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  large  landholders,  the  bakers  who  purchased 
corn,  ali,  in  short,  who  had  either  little  or  much,  or  were 
thought  to  have  any,  were  charged  with  being  the  causes 
of  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  provisions;  they  were  the 
objects  of  universal  complaint,  and  of  the  hatred  of  the  mul- 
titude  of  every  rank.  The  populace  could  teli  with  certainty 
where  there  were  magazines  and  granaries  full  and  over- 
flowing  with  corn,  and  even  requiring  to  be  propped  up; 
they  indicated  most  extravagant  numbers  of  sacks;  they 
talked  with  certainty  of  the  immense  quantities  of  grain 
secretly  despatched  to  other  places,  where,  probably,  it  was 
asserted  with  equal  assurance  and  equal  excitement,  that  the 
corn  grown  there  was  transported  to  Milan.  They  implored 
from  the  magistrates  those  precautions  which  always  appear, 
or  at  least,  have  always  hitherto  appeared,  so  equitable,  so 
simple,  so  capable  of  drawing  forth  the  corn  which  they 
affimi  to  be  secreted,  walled  up,  or  buried,  and  of  restoring 
to  them  abundance.  The  magistrates,  therefore,  busied  them- 
selves  in  fixing  the  highest  price  that  was  to  be  charged 
upon  every  commodity  ;  in  threatening  punishment  to  any 
one  who  should  refuse  to  sell  ;  and  making  other  regulations 
of  a  similar  nature.  As,  however,  ali  human  precautions, 
how  vigorous  soever,  can  neither  diminish  the  necessity  of 
food,  nor  produce  crops  out  of  season  :  and  as  these  in- 
dividuai precautions  ofFered  no  very  inviting  terms  to  other 
countries  where  there  might  be  a  superabundance,  the  evil 
continued  and  increascd.  The  mtiltitude  attributed  such  an 
effect  to  the  scarcity  and  fcebleness  of  the  remedies,  and 
loudly  solicited  some  more  spirited  and  decisive  measures. 
Unfortunately,  they  found  a  man  after  their  own  heart 

In  the  absence  of  the  governor,  Don  Gonzalo  Fernandez 
de  Cordova,  who  was  encamped  over  Casale  del  Monferrato, 
the  High  Chancellor  An  conio  Ferrer,  also  a  Spaniard,  sup- 
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plied  his  place  at  Milan.  This  man  saw  (and  who  could  help 
seeing  it?)  that  a  moderate  price  on  brcad  is  in  itself  a 
most  desirable  thing;  and  he  thought  (nere  was  his  mistake) 
that  an  order  from  liim  would  sufficc  to  produce  it.  He  fixed 
the  limit  (la  meta,  by  which  name  the  tariff  was  distinguished 
in  articles  of  food,)  at  the  price  that  bread  would  bave  had, 
if  the  corn  had  been  generali)'  sold  at  thirty-three  livres 
the  bushel,  and  they  K>ld  it  as  high  as  eighty.  He  acted 
like  the  old  woman  who  thought  to  make  herself  young  again 
by  changing  ber  hajitisiiial  faith. 

Regulations  less  irrational  and  less  un  just  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  by  the  romance  of  actual  circumstances, 
remained  uncxccutcd  ;  but  that  this  should  be  carried  into 
•  et  was  undrrtaken  by  the  multitude,  who,  seeing  their 
demandi  at  lati  converted  into  a  law,  would  not  suffer  it 
to  be  a  mere  forni.  They  immediately  ran  to  the  bake- 
houses.  to  demand  bread  at  the  fixed  price;  and  they  re- 
quired  it  with  that  air  of  threatening  resolution  which  pas- 
sion,  force,  and  law  uniteci  could  impart.  It  need  not  be 
askcd  if  the  bakers  resisted.  With  sleeves  turned  up,  they 
were  btisied  in  carrying,  putting  into  the  oven,  and  taking 
out  thence,  without  intermission  ;  for  the  people,  having  a 
confuseci  idea  that  it  was  too  violent  an  attempt  to  last 
long,  besieged  the  bake-houses  incessanti)',  to  enjoy  their 
temporary  good  fortune  ;  and  every  reader  can  imagine  what 
a  pleasure  it  must  have  been  to  drudge  like  a  slave,  and 
expose  one's  self  more  than  usually  to  an  attack  of  pleurisy, 
to  be,  after  ali,  a  loser  in  consequence.  But  with  magistrates 
on  one  side  threatening  punishments,  and  the  people  on 
the  other  importunate,  murmuring  at  every  delay  that  was 
interposed  in  serving  them,  and  indefinitely  menacing  some 
one  or  other  of  their  chastisements,  which  are  always  the 
worst  that  are  inflicted  in  this  world — there  was  no  help 
for  it  ;  drudge  they  must;  they  were  forced  to  empty  and 
replenish  their  ovens,  and  sell.  However,  to  keep  them  up 
to  such  employment,  it  was  of  little  avail  to  impose  strict 
orders,  and  keep  them  in  Constant  fear:  it  was  a  question 
of  absolute  nracticability  ;  and  had  the  thing  lasted  a  little 
longer,  they  could  have  done  no  more.  They  remonstrated 
incessantly  against  the  iniquitous  and  insupportable  weight 
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of  the  burden  laid  upon  them,  and  protested  they  would 
willingly  throw  the  shovel  into  the  oven,  and  take  their 
departure  ;  and  yet  they  continued  to  persevere  as  they  could, 
longing,  hoping,  that  some  day  or  other,  the  High  Chan- 
cellor  would  come  to  his  senses.  But  Antonio  Ferrer,  who 
was  what  would  now  be  called  a  man  of  character,  replied 
that  the  bakers  had  made  enormous  profits  in  past  times; 
that  they  would  equally  make  great  gains  in  better  times  to 
come,  that,  therefore,  it  was  both  reasonable  and  necessary 
they  should  make  some  compensation  to  the  public,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  while,  they  must  get  on  as  they  could.  Whether 
he  were  really  convinced  of  the  truth  of  those  reasons  he 
alleged  to  others,  or  whether,  perceiving,  from  its  effects, 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  this  regulation,  he  was 
willing  to  leave  to  others  the  odium  of  revoking  it;  for  who 
can  now  look  into  Antonio  Ferrer's  mind?  yet  certain  it  is 
he  did  not  relax  one  iota  of  what  he  had  established.  At 
length,  the  decurioni  (a  municipal  magistracy  composed  of 
noMes,  which  lasted  till  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  the  last 
century)  informed  the  Governor,  by  letter,  of  the  state  in 
which  matters  stood,  hoping  he  might  be  able  to  suggest 
some  remedy. 

Don  Gonzalo,  buried  over  head  in  the  affairs  of  war,  did 
what  the  reader  will  certainly  imagine  :  he  nominated  a 
Council,  which  he  endowed  with  full  authority  to  fix  such 
a  price  upon  bread  as  could  become  current,  thus  doing 
justice  to  both  parties.  The  deputies  assembled,  or  it  was 
expressed,  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  in  the  jargon  of  those 
days,  the  junta  met;  and,  after  a  hundred  bowings,  com- 
pliments,  preambles,  sighs,  whisperings,  airy  propositions, 
and  subterfuges,  urged,  by  a  necessity  which  ali  felt,  to 
come  to  some  determination,  conscious  that  they  were  cast- 
ing an  important  die,  but  aware  that  there  was  no  other 
course  to  be  taken,  they  at  length  agreed  to  augment  the 
price  of  bread.  The  bakers  once  more  breathed,  but  the 
people  raved. 

The  evening  preceding  the  day  in  which  Renzo  arrived  at 
Milan,  the  streets  and  squares  swarmed  with  men,  who, 
transported  with  indignation,  and  swayed  by  a  prevailing 
opinion,  assembled — whether  acquaintances  or   strangers — ■ 
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in  knots  and  parties  without  any  previous  concert,  and  al- 
most  without  being  avvare  of  it,  like  rain-drops  on  a  hill- 
side.  Every  conversation  increased  the  general  belief,  and 
roused  the  passions  of  both  hearer  and  speaker.  Amongst 
the  many  excited  ones,  there  were  some  few  of  cooler  tem- 
peramene who  stood  quietly  watching  with  great  satisfac- 
tion  the  troubling  of  the  water,  who  busied  themselves  in 
troubling  it  more  and  more,  with  such  reasonings  and  stories 
as  rogues  know  how  to  invent,  and  agitated  minds  are  so 
ready  to  belicve,  and  who  dctcrmined  not  to  let  it  cairn 
down  without  first  catching  a  little  fish.  Thousands  wcnt 
to  rest  that  night  with  an  indeterminate  feeling  that  somc- 
thing  must  and  would  be  done.  Crowds  assembled  before 
day-break  :  childrcn,  womcn,  mcn,  old  pcople,  workmcn, 
beggars,  ali  groupcd  togethcr  at  random  ;  bere  was  a  con- 
fused  whispering  of  many  voices  ;  there,  one  declaimed  to 
a  crowd  of  applauding  bystanders  ;  this  one  asked  his  near- 
est  fellow  the  sanie  question  that  had  just  bcen  put  to  him- 
self;  that  other  repeated  the  exclamation  that  he  heard 
resounding  in  his  ears  ;  evcrywhere  were  disputes,  threats, 
wonderings;  and  vcry  few  words  made  up  the  materials 
of  so  many  conversations. 

There  only  wanted  somcthing  to  lay  hold  of:  some  be- 
ginning,  some  kind  of  impetus  to  reduce  words  to  dceds, 
and  this  was  not  long  wanting.  Towards  daybreak,  little  boys 
issued  from  the  bakers'  shops,  carrying  baskets  of  bread  to 
the  houses  of  thcir  usuai  customers.  The  first  appearance 
of  one  of  these  unlucky  boys  in  a  crowd  of  people,  was  like 
the  fall  of  a  lighted  squib  in  a  gunpowder  magazine.  'Let  us 
see  if  there's  bread  here  !  '  exclaimed  a  hundred  voices,  in 
an  instant.  '  Ay,  for  the  tyrants  who  roll  in  abundance, 
and  would  let  us  die  of  hunger,'  said  one,  approaching  the 
boy;  and,  raising  his  hand  to  the  edge  of  the  basket,  he 
snatched  at  it,  and  exclaimed,  *  Let  me  see  !  '  The  boy  col- 
oured,  turned  pale,  trembled,  and  tried  to  say,  '  Let  me  go 
oiv;*  but  the  words  died  between  his  lips,  and  slackening 
his  arms,  he  endeavoured  to  disengage  them  hastily  from 
the  straps. 

1  Down  with  the  basket  !  '  was  the  instantaneous  cry. 
Many  hands  seized  it,  and  brought  it  to  the  ground;  they 
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then  threw  the  cloth  that  covered  it  into  the  air.  A  tepid 
fragrance  was  diffused  aroiind.  '  We,  tco,  are  Christians; 
we  must  have  bread  to  eat/  said  the  first.  He  took  out  a 
loaf,  and,  raising  it  in  the  view  of  the  crowd,  began  to  eat: 
in  an  instant  ali  hands  were  in  the  basket,  and  in  less  time 
than  one  can  relate  it,  ali  had  disappeared.  Those  who 
had  got  none  of  the  spoil,  irritated  at  the  sight  of  what  the 
others  had  gained,  and  animated  by  the  facility  of  the  enter- 
prise,  moved  off  by  parties  in  quest  of  other  straying  baskets, 
which  were  no  sooner  met  with  than  they  were  pillaged 
immediately.  Nor  was  it  necessary  to  attack  the  bearers: 
those  who  unfortunately  were  on  their  way,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  which  way  the  wind  blew,  voluntarily  laid  down  their 
burden3,  and  took  to  their  heels.  Nevertheless,  those  who 
remained  without  a  supply  were,  beyond  comparison,  the 
greater  part;  nor  were  the  victors  half  satisfied  with  such 
insignificant  spoil;  and  some  there  were  mingled  in  the 
crowds  who  had  resolved  upon  a  much  better  regulated  at- 
tack.   i  To  the  bake-house,  to  the  bake-house  !  '  was  the  cry. 

In  the  Street  called  La  Corsia  de'  Servi  was  a  bake-house, 
which  is  stili  there,  hearing  the  same  name, — a  name  that, 
in  Tuscan,  means  *  The  Bakery  of  the  Crutches,'  and,  in 
Milanese,  is  composed  of  words  so  extravagant,  so  whim- 
sical,  so  out-of-the-way,  that  the  alphabet  of  the  Italian 
language  does  not  afford  letters  to  express  its  sound.1  In 
this  direction  the  crowd  advanced.  The  people  of  the  shop 
were  busy  questioning  the  poor  boy  who  had  returned  un- 
laden,  and  he,  pale  with  terror,  and  greatly  discomposed, 
was  unintelligibly  relating  his  unfortunate  adventure,  when, 
suddenly,  they  heard  a  noise  as  of  a  crowd  in  motion  ;  it 
increases  and  approaches;  the  forerunners  of  the  crowd  are 
in  si^ht. 

1  Shut,  lock  up;  quick,  quick:'  one  runs  to  beg  assistance 
from  the  sheriff;  the  others  hastily  shut  up  the  shop,  and 
bolt  and  bar  the  doors  inside.  The  multitudes  berin  to  in- 
create without,  and  the  cries  redouble  of—*  Bread!  bread! 
Open  !  open  !  ' 

At  this  juncture  the  sheriff  arrived,  in  the  midst  of  a 
troop  of  halberdiers.     '  Make  room,  make  room,  my  boys  ; 

1  EI  prestin  di  scanse. 
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go  home,  go  home:  make  room  for  the  sheriff  !'  cried  he. 
The  throng,  not  too  much  crowded,  gave  way  a  little,  so 
that  the  halberdiers  could  advance  and  get  close  to  the  door 
of  the  shop,  though  not  in  a  very  orderly  manner.  *  But, 
my  fricnds,'  said  the  sheriff,  addressing  the  people  from 
thence,  'what  are  you  doing  hcre?  Go  home,  go  home. 
Whcre  is  your  nar  of  God  ?  What  will  our  master  the 
King  say?  \\"e  don't  wish  to  do  you  any  harm,  but  go 
home,  like  good  fdlows.  What  in  the  world  can  you  do 
hcre,  in  such  a  crush?  There  is  nothing  good  to  be  got 
here,  either  for  the  soul  or  body.  Go  home,  go  home!' 
But  how  were  those  next  the  speaker,  who  saw  bis  face 
and  could  bear  bis  words,  even  had  they  been  willing  to 
obey — how  were  they  to  accomplish  it,  urged  forward  as 
they  were,  and  almost  trampled  upon  by  those  behind; 
who,  in  tlieir  turn,  were  trod(ien  upon  by  others,  like  wave 
upon  wave,  and  step  upon  step,  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  throng?  The  sheriff  began  to  feci  a  little 
alarmed  '  Make  them  give  way,  that  1  may  get  a  little 
breath,'  said  he  to  bis  halberdicrs;  'but  don't  hurt  any- 
body.  Let  us  try  to  get  into  the  shop.  Knock;  make  them 
give  way  !  ' 

'Back!  back!'  cried  the  halberdiers,  throwing  themselves 
in  a  body  upon  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  pushing  them 
back  with  the  point  of  their  weapons.  The  people  replied 
with  a  grumbling  shout,  and  rctreated  as  they  could,  dis- 
persing  blows  on  the  breast  and  stomach  in  profusion,  and 
treading  upon  the  toes  of  those  behind;  while  such  was  the 
general  rush,  the  squeezing  and  trampling,  that  those  who 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  throng  would  have  given  any- 
thing  to  have  been  elsewhere.  In  the  mean  while,  a  small 
space  was  cleared  before  the  house;  the  sheriff  knocked 
and  kicked  against  the  door,  calling  to  those  within  to  open 
it:  these,  seeing  from  the  window  how  things  stood,  ran 
down  in  haste  and  admitted  the  sheriff,  followed  by  the 
halberdiers,  who  crept  in  one  after  another,  the  last  repuls- 
ing  the  crowd  with  their  weapons.  When  ali  were  secured, 
they  re-bolted  the  door,  and,  running  up-stairs,  the  sheriff 
displayed  himself  at  the  window.  We  leave  the  reader  to 
imagine  the  outery  ! 
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'  My  friends  !  '  cried  he  :  many  looked  up.  '  My  friends  ! 
go  home.    A  general  pardon  to  ali  who  go  home  at  once  !  ' 

1  Bread  !  bread  !  Open  !  open  !  '  were  the  most  conspicuous 
;words  in  the  savage  vociferations  the  crowd  sent  forth  in  reply. 

1  Justice,  my  friends  !  take  care  ;  you  have  yet  time  given 
you.  Come,  get  away;  return  to  your  houses.  You  shall 
have  bread  ;  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  it.  Eh  !  ...  eh  1 
what  are  you  doing  down  there  ?  Eh  !  at  this  door  ?  Fie, 
fie  upon  you!  I  see,  I  see:  justice!  take  care!  It  is  a  great 
crime.  Fm  coming  to  you.  Eh!  eh!  away  with  those  irons; 
down  with  those  hands  !  Fie  !  you  Milanese,  who  are  talked 
of  ali  over  the  world  for  peaceableness  !  Listen  !  listen  !  you 
have  always  been  good  sub  .  .  .  Ah,  you  rascals  !  ' 

This  rapid  transition  of  style  was  caused  by  a  stone,  which, 
coming  from  the  hands  of  one  of  these  good  subjects,  struck 
the  forehead  of  the  sheriff,  on  the  left  protuberance  of  his 
metaphysical  profundities.  'Rascals!  rascals!'  continued 
he,  shutting  the  window  in  a  rage,  and  retiring  from  vievv. 
But  though  he  had  shouted  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  his 
throat,  his  words,  both  good  and  bad,  had  vanished  and  con- 
sumed  in  thin  air,  repulsed  by  the  cries  which  carne  from 
below.  The  objects  that  now,  as  he  afterwards  describcd, 
presented  themselves  to  his  vicw,  were  stones  and  iron  bars, 
(the  first  they  could  lay  hold  of  by  the  way,)  with  which 
they  tried  to  force  open  the  doors  and  Windows;  and  they 
already  had  made  considerable  progress  in  their  work. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  masters  and  shop-boys  appcared  at 
the  upper  windows,  armed  with  stones,  (they  had  probably 
unpaved  the  yard,)  and  crying  out  to  those  below,  with  hor- 
rible  looks  and  gestures,  to  let  them  alone,  they  showed  their 
weapons,  and  threatened  to  let  fly  among  them.  Seeing  that 
nothing  else  would  avail,  they  began  to  throw  at  them  in 
reality.  Not  one  fell  in  vain,  since  the  press  was  such  that 
even  a  grain  of  corn,  as  the  saying  was,  could  not  have 
reached  the  ground. 

•  Ah  !  you  great  vagabonds  !  you  great  villains  !  Is  this  the 
bread  you  give  to  poor  people?  Ah  !  alas  !  oh  !  Now,  now,  at 
us?  '  was  raised  from  below.  More  than  one  was  injured,  and 
two  boys  were  killed.  Fury  increased  the  strength  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  doors  and  bars  gave  way  ;  and  the  crowd  poured  into 
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the  passages  in  torrcnts.  Thosc  witliin.  perceiving  llieir  dan- 
ger,  took  refuge  in  the  garrcts:  the  sherifT,  the  halberdiers, 
and  a  few  of  the  houshold  gathcrcd  together  here  in  a  corner, 
under  the  slate?  ;  and  others,  escaping  by  the  sky-lights,  wan- 
dered  about  on  the  roof  like  cai 

The  sight  of  the  spoil  made  the  victors  forget  thcir  de- 
signa of  sanguinar}-  vnigeancc.  They  flew  upon  the  large 
ehests,  and  instanti)-  pillagcd  them.  Others,  instead.  liastencd 
to  tear  open  the  counter,  seized  the  tdls,  took  out  by  handfuls, 
pocketed  and  set  off  with,  the  money,  to  return  for  bread 
afterwards,  if  therc  remained  anv.  The  crowd  dispersed 
themselves  through  the  interior  magazincs.  Some  laid  hold 
of  the  sacks  and  drew  tliem  out;  others  turned  them  \vr 
side  upwards,  and  untying  the  moutli,  to  reduce  them  to  a 
weight  which  ti  ould  manage  to  carry,  shook  out  some  of 
the  flour;  others  crying  OUt,  *  Stay,  stavi'  carne  undenieath 
to  prevent    this   v.  by   catching  it   in   their   clothes  and 

aprons  ;  Othen,  ;'.:rain,  fcll  upon  a  kneading-trough,  and 
seized  the  dotigli,  which  ran  over  their  hands  and  escapcd 
their  grasp  on  evcry  side:  here,  onc  who  had  snatched  up  a 
meal-sieve,  carne  brandishing  it  in  the  air.  Some  come,  some 
go,  some  handle:  meo,  women,  childrcn,  swarm  around; 
pushes,  blows,  and  erìes  are  bandied  about;  and  a  white 
powder  that  riscs  in  clouds  and  deposits  itself  in  every  direc- 
tion, involves  the  whole  proceeding  in  a  thick  mist.  Outside, 
is  a  crowd  composed  of  two  reverse  processions,  which  alter- 
nately  separate  and  intermingle,  some  going  out  with  their 
prey.  others  entering  to  share  the  spoil. 

Wliile  this  bake-house  was  being  thus  plundered,  none  of 
the  others  were  quiet  and  free  from  danger;  but  at  none  had 
the  people  assembled  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  very  daring. 
In  some,  the  masters  had  collected  a  few  auxiliaries,  and 
stood  upon  their  defence:  others,  less  strong  in  numbers,  or 
more  terrified,  carne  to  some  kind  of  agreement;  they  dis- 
tributed  bread  to  those  who  had  begun  to  crowd  around  their 
shops,  if  they  would  be  content  with  this  and  go  away.  Those 
who  did  withdraw,  did  so  not  so  much  because  they  were  con- 
tented  with  their  acquisitions,  as  because  the  halberdiers  and 
police,  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  tremendous  scene  at 
the  Bake-house  of  the  Crutches,  appeared,  nevertheless,  else- 
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where  in  sufficient  force  to  keep  in  awe  these  smaller  parties 
of  mutineers.  By  this  means,  the  confusion  and  concourse  con- 
tinued  to  augment  at  this  first  unf ortunate  bake-house  ;  for  ali 
those  whose  fingers  itched  to  be  at  work,  and  whose  hearts 
were  set  upon  doing  some  great  deed,  repaired  thither,  where 
their  friends  were  in  greatest  numbers,  and  impunity  was 
secure. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Renzo,  finishing,  as  we 
have  related,  his  piece  of  bread,  carne  to  the  suburb  of  the 
Porta  Orientale,  and  set  off,  without  being  aware  of  it,  ex- 
actly  to  the  centrai  scene  of  the  tumult  He  continued  his 
way,  now  urged  forward,  now  hindered,  by  the  crowd  ;  and  as 
he  walked,  he  watched  and  listened,  to  gather  from  the  con- 
fused  murmurs  of  voices  some  more  positive  information  of 
the  state  of  things.  The  following  are  nearly  the  words  he 
caught  on  his  way. 

*  Now,'  said  one,  *  the  infamous  imposture  of  these  villains 
is  discovered,  who  said  there  was  no  more  bread,  nor  flour, 
nor  corn.  Now  we  see  things  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  they 
can  no  longer  deceive  us  as  they  have  done.  Hurrah  for 
plenty  !  ' 

1  I  teli  you  ali  this  just  goes  for  nothing/  said  another;  '  it  is 
only  like  making  a  hole  in  water;  so  that  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  us,  if  we  don't  get  full  justice  done  us.  Bread  will  be 
sold  at  a  low  price:  but  they  will  put  poison  in  it  to  kill  us 
poor  people  like  flies.  They've  said  already  that  we  are  too 
many  :  they  said  so  in  the  council  ;  and  I  know  it  for  certain, 
because  I  heard  it  vvith  these  ears  from  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  who  is  the  friend  of  a  relation  of  a  scullion  of  one  of 
these  lord?.' 

1  They  are  not  things  to  be  laughed  at,'  said  another  poor 
wretch,  who  was  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  holding  up  to 
his  bleeding  head  a  ragged  pocket-handkerchief  ;  some  neigh- 
bour,  by  way  of  consolation,  echoing  his  remark. 

1  Make  way,  gentlcmen  :  pray  be  good  enough  to  make  way 
for  a  poor  father  of  a  family,  who  is  carrying  something  to 
eat  to  five  famished  children.'  These  were  the  words  of  one 
who  carne  staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  large  sack  of 
flour;  and  everybody  instantly  drew  back  to  attend  to  his 
request/ 
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'  I,'  said  another,  almost  in  an  under-tone,  to  bis  compamon, 
'I  shall  take  my  dcparture.  I  ani  a  man  of  the  worid,  and  I 
know  how  thcse  things  go.  These  clowns  who  novv  make  so 
much  noise,  to-ir.orrow  or  ncxt  day  will  be  shut  up  in  their 
houses,  COwerìng  with  fcar.  I  have  already  noticed  some 
faces,  some  worthv  fellows,  who  are  going  about  as  spies, 
and  taking  note  of  thosc  who  are  hcre  and  not  here  ;  and  when 
ali  is  over  they  will  render  in  an  account,  and  bring  punish- 
ment  on  those  who  deserve  it.' 

'Ile  who  proteets  the  bakers,'  cried  a  sonorous  voice, 
which  attracted  Renzo's  attention,  '  is  the  superintendent  o£ 
provisions.' 

1  They  are  ali  rascals,'  said  a  by-stander. 

'  Yes;  but  he  is  at  the  head  of  them,'  replied  the  first. 

The  superintendent  of  provisions,  elccud  every  year  by  the 
governor,  from  a  list  of  six  nobles,  formed  by  the  council  of 
decurioni,  was  the  president  of  this  council,  as  wcll  as  of  the 
court  of  provisions,  which,  composed  of  twelve  noblemen, 
had,  together  with  other  duties,  that  of  overlooking  the  dis- 
tribution  of  coni  in  the  city. 

The  person  who  occupied  this  post  must,  necessarily,  in 
times  of  scarcity  and  ignorance,  have  been  regarded  as 
the  author  of  the  evi!,  unless  he  had  acted  like  Ferrer — 
a  coursc  which  was  not  in  bis  power,  even  had  the  idea 
entered  his  mind. 

'Rascals!'  exclaimed  another:  '  could  they  do  worse? 
They  have  actually  dared  to  say  that  the  high  chancellor  is 
an  old  fool,  to  rob  him  of  his  credit,  and  get  the  government 
into  their  own  hands.  We  ought  to  make  a  large  hen-coop, 
and  put  them  in,  to  live  upon  vetches  and  cockle-weed,  as 
they  would  treat  us.' 

1  Bread,  eh  !  '  said  one  who  was  making  as  great  haste  as 
he  could.  '  Bread?  Blows  with  stones  of  a  pound  weight — 
stones  falling  plump,  that  carne  down  like  hail.  And  such 
breaking  of  ribs  !    I  long  to  be  at  my  own  house/ 

Among  such  sentences  as  these,  by  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  he  were  more  informed  or  perplexed,  and  among 
numberless  knocks  and  pushes,  Renzo  at  last  arrived  opposite 
the  bake-house.  The  crowds  here  had  considerably  disperseci, 
so  that  he  could  contemplate  the  dismal  scene  of  recent  con- 
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fusion — the  walls  unplastered  and  defaced  with  stones  and 
bricks,  the  Windows  broken,  and  the  door  destroyed. 

1  These  are  no  very  fine  doings,'  thought  Renzo  to  himself  : 
'  if  they  treat  ali  the  bake-houses  in  this  way,  where  will  they 
make  bread  ?    In  the  ditches  ?  ' 

From  time  to  time  somebody  would  issue  from  the  house, 
carrying  part  of  a  bin,  of  a  tub,  or  of  a  bolting  hutch,  the 
pole  of  a  kneading  instrument,  a  bench,  a  basket,  a  journal, 
a  waste-book,  or  something  belonging  to  this  unfortunate 
bake-house  ;  and  shouting  *  Make  room,  make  room/  would 
pass  on  through  the  crowd.  Ali  these,  he  observed,  went  in 
the  same  direction,  and  to  some  fixed  place.  Renzo,  deter- 
mined  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  this  procedure,  followed 
behind  a  man  who,  having  tied  together  a  bundle  of  broken 
planks  and  chips,  carried  it  off  on  his  back,  and,  like  the 
others,  took  the  road  that  runs  along  the  northcrn  side  of  the 
cathedral,  and  receives  its  name  from  the  flight  of  steps 
which  was  then  in  existence,  and  has  only  lately  been  re- 
moved.  The  wish  of  observing  what  happened,  did  not  pre- 
vent  our  mountaineer,  on  arriving  in  sight  of  this  noble  pile, 
from  stopping  to  gaze  upwards,  with  open  mouth.  He  then 
quickened  his  pace  to  overtake  his  self-chosen  guide;  and,  on 
turning  the  corner,  gave  another  glance  at  the  front  of  the 
building,  at  that  time  in  a  rude  and  far-from-finished  state, 
keeping  ali  the  while  dose  behind  his  leader,  who  advanced 
towards  the  middle  of  the  square.  The  crowds  became  more 
dense  as  he  went  forward,  but  they  made  way  for  the  car- 
rier; and  while  he  cleft  the  waves  of  people,  Renzo,  follow- 
ing  in  his  wake,  arrived  with  him  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
throng.  Here  was  a  space,  and  in  the  midst  a  bonfire,  a  heap 
of  embers,  the  relics  of  the  implements  before  mentioned. 
Around,  the  people  were  dancing  and  clapping  their  hands, 
mingling  in  the  uproar  a  thousand  shouts  of  triumph  and  im- 
precation. 

The  man  with  the  bundle  upset  it  into  the  embers  ;  others, 
with  a  long  half-burnt  pole,  gathered  them  up  and  raked  them 
together  from  the  sides  and  underneath  :  the  smoke  increased 
and  thickened,  the  flame  again  burst  forth,  and  with  it,  the 
redoubled  cries  of  the  by-standers:  'Hurrah  for  plenty! 
Death  to  those  who  would  starve  us  !    Away  with  the  famine  I 
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Perish  the  Court  of  Provision!    Pcrish  the  junta!    Hurrah 
for  plenty  !    Hurrah  for  bread  !  ' 

To  say  the  truth,  the  destruction  of  sieves  and  kneading- 
troughs,  the  pillaging  of  bake-houses,  and  the  routing  of 
bakers,  are  not  the  most  expeditious  means  of  providing  a 
supply  of  bread;  but  this  is  one  of  those  metaphysical  sub- 
tlcties  whicli  ncvcr  cntcr  the  mind  of  the  multitude.  Renzo, 
without  being  of  too  metaphysical  a  turn,  yet  not  bcing  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement  as  the  others,  could  not  avoid 
making  this  reflection  in  bis  mind;  he  kept  it,  however, 
to  himsclf,  for  this,  among  othcr  rcasons:  because,  out  of 
so  many  faces,  thcrc  was  not  one  that  seemed  to  say,  '  My 
friend,  if  I  ani  wrong,  corrcct  me,  and  I  shall  be  indebted 
to  you.' 

The  flame  had  again  sunk  ;  no  one  was  seen  approaching 
with  fresh  combustibles,  and  the  crowd  was  beginning  to  fcel 
impatient,  whcn  a  rumour  was  spread  that  at  the  Cordusio  (a 
small  square  or  cross-way  not  far  distant)  they  had  laid  siege 
to  a  bake-house.  In  similar  circumstances,  the  announce- 
ment  of  an  event  very  often  produces  it.  Together  with  this 
rumour,  a  general  wish  to  repair  thithcr  gaincd  ground 
among  the  multitude:  '  I  am  going;  are  you  going?  Let  us 
go,  let  us  go  !  '  wcrc  hcard  in  every  direction  ;  the  ciowd  broke 
up,  were  set  in  motion,  and  moved  on.  Renzo  remained  be- 
hind,  almost  stationary,  except  whcn  dragged  forward  by  the 
torrent  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  held  counsel  with  himself, 
whether  he  should  make  his  escape  from  the  stir,  and  return 
to  the  convent  in  search  of  Father  Bonaventura,  or  go  and 
see  this  affray  too.  Curiosity  prevailed.  He  resolved,  how- 
ever,  not  to  mingle  in  the  thickest  of  the  crowd,  at  the  risk 
of  broken  bones,  or  something  worse;  but  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tancc  and  watch.  Having  determined  on  his  plans,  and  fìnd- 
ing  himself  tolerably  unobserved,  he  took  out  the  second  roll, 
and,  biting  off  a  mouthful,  moved  forward  in  the  rear  of  the 
tumultuous  body. 

By  the  outlet  at  one  corner  of  the  square,  the  multitude 
had  already  entered  the  short  and  narrow  Street  Pescheria 
vecchia2  and  thence,  through  the  crooked  archway,  into  the 
Piazza  de'  Mercanti?    Very  few  were  there  who,  in  passing 

«The  Old  Fish  Market.  «The  Square  of  the  Merchants. 
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the  niche  which  divides,  about  the  centre,  the  terrace  of  the 
edifice  then  called  the  College  of  Doctors,  did  not  cast  a 
slight  glance  upwards  at  the  great  statue  that  adorns  it — at 
that  serious,  surly,  frowning,  morose  countenance  of  Don 
Filippo  IL,  which,  even  in  marble,  enforces  a  feeling  of  re- 
spect,  and  seems  ready  to  say,  '  I  am  here,  you  rabbie  !  ' 

This  niche  is  now  empty,  by  a  singular  accident.  About 
a  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  events  we  are  now 
relating,  one  morning,  the  head  of  the  statue  that  stood  there 
was  exchanged,  the  sceptre  was  taken  out  of  his  hand,  and  a 
dagger  placed  there  instead,  and  on  his  statue  was  inscribed 
the  name  of  Marcus  Brutus.  Thus  adorned,  it  remained,  per- 
haps,  a  couple  of  years;  but,  one  morning,  some  persons  who 
had  no  sympathies  with  Marcus  Brutus,  and  who  must  even 
have  borne  him  a  secret  grudge,  threw  a  rope  around  the 
statue,  tore  it  down,  and  bestowed  upon  it  a  hundred  in- 
juries;  thus  mangled,  and  reduced  to  a  shapeless  trunk,  they 
dragged  it  along,  with  a  profuse  accompaniment  of  epithets, 
through  the  streets,  and  when  they  were  well  tired,  threw  it 
— no  one  knows  where.  Who  would  have  foretold  this  to 
Andrea  Biffi,  when  he  sculptured  it? 

From  the  square  of  the  Mercanti  the  clamorous  multitude 
turned  into  the  by-street  de'  Fustagnai,  whence  they  poured 
into  the  Cordusio.  Every  one,  immediately  on  entering  the 
square,  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  bake-house  that  had 
been  indicated  to  them.  But,  instead  of  the  crowd  of  friends 
whom  they  expected  to  find  already  at  work,  they  saw  only  a 
few,  irresolutely  hovering  about  at  some  distance  from  the 
shop,  which  was  fastened  up,  and  protected  by  armed  men 
at  the  Windows,  who  gave  tokens  of  a  determination  to  de- 
fend  themselves  in  case  of  need.  They,  therefore,  turned 
back  and  paused,  to  inform  those  who  were  coming  up,  and 
see  what  course  the  others  would  wish  to  take;  some  re- 
turned,  or  remained  behind.  There  was  a  general  retreat  and 
detention,  asking  and  answering  of  questions,  a  kind  of  stag- 
nation,  sighs  of  irresolution,  then  a  general  murmur  of  con- 
sultation.  At  this  moment  an  ill-omened  voice  was  heard  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd:  '  The  house  of  the  superintendent  of 
provisions  is  dose  by;  let  us  go  and  get  justice,  and  lay 
siege  to  it.'    It  seemed  ratlier  the  common  recollection  of  an 
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agreement  already  concluded,  than  the  acceptance  of  a  pro- 
posai.  '  To  the  superintendent's  !  to  the  superintendent's  I  ' 
was  the  o.ilv  cry  that  could  be  board.  The  crowd  moved  for- 
ward  with  unanimous  fury  towards  the  Street  where  the 
house,  named  at  such  an  ill-fated  moment,  was  situated. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  unfortunate  superintendent  was  at  thìs  moment 
digesting  a  poor  and  scanty  dinner,  unwillingly 
eaten  with  a  little  stale  bread,  and  awaiting,  with 
much  suspense,  the  termination  of  this  storm,  far  from 
suspecting  that  it  was  about  to  fall  with  such  violence  upon 
his  own  head.  Some  benevolent  person  preceded  the  crowd 
in  urging  haste,  and  entered  the  house  to  warn  him  of  his 
pressing  danger.  The  servants,  already  attracted  to  the 
door  by  the  noise,  were  looking  with  much  alarm  up  the 
Street,  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching  tumult.  While 
listening  to  the  warning,  the  vanguard  carne  in  sight  ;  they 
ran  in  haste  and  terror  to  inform  their  master,  and  while 
he  was  deliberating  whether  he  should  fly,  and  how  he 
should  accomplish  it,  some  one  else  arrived  to  teli  him  there 
was  no  longer  time  for  flight.  Scarcely  was  there  time  for 
the  servants  to  secure  the  door.  They,  however,  barred 
and  locked  it,  and  then  ran  to  fasten  the  Windows,  as  when 
a  violent  storm  is  threatening,  and  the  hail  is  expected  to 
come  down  every  moment.  The  increasing  howls  of  the 
people,  falling  like  a  thunder-clap,  resounded  through  the 
empty  yard  ;  every  corner  of  the  house  re-echoed  it  :  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  tremendous  and  mingled  uproar,  were 
heard,  loudly  and  repeatedly,  the  blows  of  stones  upon  the 
door. 

1  The  superintendent  !  The  tyrant  !  The  fellow  who 
would  starve  us  1     We'll  have  him,  dead  or  alive  !  ' 

The  poor  man  wandered  from  room  to  room,  pale  and 
almost  breathless  with  terror,  striking  his  hands  together, 
commending  himself  to  God,  and  imploring  his  servants  to 
stand  firm,  and  find  him  some  way  of  making  his  escape. 
But  how,  and  where  ?  He  ascended  to  the  garret,  and  there, 
through  an  aperture  between  the  ceiling  and  the  tiles, 
looked  anxiously  into  the  Street,  and  saw  it  swarming  with 
the  enraged  populace;  more  terrified  than  ever,  he  then 
withdrew  to  seek  the  most  secure  and  secret  hiding-place  he 
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could  find.  Hcre  he  crouched  down  and  Hstened  whether 
the  awful  burst  of  fury  wotlld  over  sub-ide,  and  the  tumult 
ever  abate  ;  but  hearing  that  the  uproar  rather  became 
more  savage  and  outrageous,  and  the  blows  acrainst  the 
door  more  rapidly  rcpeated,  his  heart  sanie  within  him, 
and  he  hastily  stopped  li i s  ears.  Thcn,  as  if  beside  himself, 
gnashing  his  teeth  and  distorting  his  countcnance,  he  im- 
petuously  extended  his  arms,  and  shook  his  fists,  as  if  he 
would  keep  the  door  secure  in  spite  of  ali  the  pushes  and 
blows.  At  last,  in  absolute  despair,  he  sank  down  upon 
the  floor,  and  remained  terrified  and  almost  insensible, 
expecting  his  death. 

Renzo  found  himself  this  time  in  the  thickest  of  the 
confusion,  not  now  carried  there  by  the  throng,  but  by 
his  own  deliberate*  w ili.  At  the  first  proposai  of  blood- 
shedding.  he  felt  his  own  curdle  within  him;  as  to  the 
plundcring,  he  had  not  cxactly  determined  whether,  in  this 
instance,  it  were  right  or  wrong;  but  the  idea  of  murder 
aroused  in  him  immediate  and  unfeigned  horror.  And  al- 
though,  by  that  fatai  submission  of  excited  minds  to  the  i 
cited  affinnationi  of  the  many.  he  felt  as  fully  persuaded 
that  the  superintcndent  was  an  oppressive  villain,  as  if  he 
had  known,  with  certainty  ar.d  rrinuteness.  ali  that  the  un- 
happy  man  had  done,  omitted.  and  thought  ;  yet  he  had  ad- 
\tinced  among  the  foremost,  with  a  determined  intention  of 
doing  his  best  to  save  him.  With  this  resolution,  he  had  ar- 
rived  close  to  the  door  which  was  assailcd  in  a  hundred  ways. 
Some,  with  flints,  were  hammering  at  the  nails  of  the  lock 
to  break  it  open;  others,  with  stakes,  chisels,  and  hammers, 
set  to  work  with  more  method  and  regularity.  Others, 
again,  with  sharp  stones,  blunted  knives,  broken  pieces  of 
iron,  nails,  and  even  their  finger-nails,  if  they  had  nothing 
else,  pulled  down  the  plaster  and  defaced  the  valls,  and 
laboured  hard  to  loosen  the  bricks  by  degrees,  so  as  to  make 
a  breach.  Those  who  could  not  lend  a  band,  encouraged 
the  others  by  their  cries;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
pressure  of  their  persons  they  contributed  to  impede  the 
work  already  considerably  obstructed  by  the  disorderly  con- 
tentions  of  the  workers:  for,  by  the  favour  of  Heaven,  it 
sometimes  happens   in   evil   undertakings,   as  too   often   in 
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good,  that  the  most  ardent  abettors  of  a  work  become  its 
greatest  impediments. 

The  first  magistrates  who  had  notice  of  the  insurrection 

immediattly  sent  off  to  the  commander  of  the  castle,  which 

then  bore  the  name  of  Porta  Giovia,  for  the  assistance  of 

some   troops;   and   he   quickly   despatched   a   band   of   men. 

But   what   with   the   information,   and   the   orders,   and  the 

assembling,  and  getting  on  their  way,  and  their  march,  the 

troops   did  not   arrive   till   the   house   was   completely   sur- 

rounded  by  an  immense  army  of  besiegers  and  they,  there- 

fore,  halted  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it,  at  the  extremity 

of  the  crowd.     The  officer  who  commanded  them  knew  not 

what  course  to  pursue.     Here  was  nothing  but  an  assembly 

of  idle  and  unarmed  people,  of  every  age  and  both  sexes. 

On   orders   being   given    to   disperse   and   make   way,    they 

replied  by  a  deep  and  prolonged  murmur  ;  but  no  one  moved. 

To  fire  down  upon  the  crowd  seemed  to  the  officer  not  only 

a  cruel,  but  a  dangerous,  course,  which,  while  it  offended 

the  less  formidable,  would  irritate  the  more  violenti  besides, 

he  had  received  no  sudi  instructions.     To  push  through  this 

first  assembly,  overthrow  them  right  and  left,  and  go  for- 

ward  to  carry  war  where  it  was  given,  would  have  been  the 

best;  but  how  to  succeed  was  the  point.     Who  knew  whether 

the  soldiers  would  be  able  to  proceed,  united  and  in  order? 

For  if,  instead  of  breaking  through  the  crowd,  they  should 

be  routed  on  entering,  they  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 

the  people,  after  having  exasperated  them.     The  irresolu- 

tion  of  the  commander,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  soldiers, 

appeared,    whether    justlj    or    not,    to    proceed    from    fear. 

Those  who  stood  next  to  them  contented  themselves  with 

looking  them  in  the  face  with  an  air,  as  the  Milanese  say, 

of  I-don't-care-for-you;  those  who  stood  a  little  farther  off, 

could  not   refrain  from  provoking  them,   by  making   faces 

at  them,  and  by  cries  of  mockery  ;  farther  on,  few  knew  or 

cared  who  was  there  ;  the  spoilers  continued  to  batter  the 

wall,  without  any  other  thought  ihan  of  succeeding  quickly 

in  their  undertaking;  the  spectators  ceased  not  to  animate 

them  with  shouts. 

Amongst  these  appeared  one,  who  v/as  himself  a  spectacle, 
an  old  and  half-starved  man,  who,  rolling  about  two  sunken 
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and  fiery  cyes.  coinposing  his  wrinkled  face  to  a  smile  of 
diabolical  compiacene}-,  and  with  his  hands  raised  above 
his  iniamous,  heary  head,  was  brandisliing  in  the  air  a 
hammer,  a  ropc,  and  four  large  nails,  with  which  he  said 
he  meant  to  nail  the  vicar  to  the  posts  of  his  own  door,  alive 
as  he  was. 

1  Fie  upon  you  !  for  shame  !  '  burst  forth  from  Renzo, 
horrified  at  luch  words,  and  at  the  si.^ht  of  so  many  faces 
betokening  approbation  oi  them  ;  at  the  sanie  time  encour- 
aged  by  sccing  otlicrs,  who,  although  silent,  betrayed  in  their 
countcnances  the  sanie  horror  that  he  felt.  'For  shame! 
W'ould  you  talee  the  cxecutioner's  business  out  of  his  band? 
Murder  a  Christian!  How  can  you  exped  that  God  will 
give  Ofl  food,  if  we  do  sudi  wicked  things  ?  Ile  will  send  us 
thunder-bolts  instead  of  bread  !  ' 

'Ah,  dog  !  traitcr  to  bis  country!'  cried  one  of  those  who 
could  bear,  in  the  uproar,  these  sacred  words,  turning  to 
Renzo,  with  a  diabolical  countenance.  '  Wait,  wait  !  He 
is  a  servant  of  the  superintendent's,  dresscd  like  a  peasant; 
he  is  a  spy  ;  give  it  him  !  give  it  bini!'  A  hundred  voices 
echoed  the  cry.  'What  is  it  ?  where  is  he?  who  is  he? — A 
servant  of  the  superintendent  ! — A  spy  ! — The  superintendent 
disguised  as  a  peasant,  and  making  his  escape  ! — Where  is 
he?  where  is  he?  give  it  him!  give  it  him!' 

Renzo  became  dumb,  shrank  into  a  mere  nothing,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape;  some  of  his  neighbours 
helped  him  to  conceal  himself,  and,  by  louder  and  difTerent 
cries,  attempted  to  drown  these  adverse  and  homicidal  shouts. 
But  what  was  of  more  use  to  him  than  anything  else,  was  a 
cry  of  '  Make  way,  make  way  !  '  which  was  heard  dose  at 
hand  :  '  Make  way  !  bere  is  help  :  make  way  ;  ho,  hey  !  ' 

What  was  it?  It  was  a  long  ladder,  that  some  persons 
were  bringing  to  rear  against  the  house,  so  as  to  gain  an 
entrance  through  one  of  the  Windows.  But  by  great  good 
fortune  this  means,  which  would  have  rendered  the  thing 
easy,  was  not,  in  itself,  so  easy  of  execution.  The  bearers, 
who  at  each  end,  and  bere  and  there  at  intervals,  supported 
it,  pushed  it  about  and  impeded  by  the  crowd,  reeled  to  and 
f ro  like  waves  ;  one,  with  bis  head  between  two  steps  and 
the   sides    resting   on    his    shoulders,   groaned    beneath   the 
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weight,  as  under  a  galling  yoke  ;  another  was  separateci  f  rom 
his  burden  by  a  violent  push  ;  the  abandoned  machine  bruised 
heads,  shoulders,  and  arms:  and  the  reader  must  imagine 
the  complaints  and  murmurs  of  those  who  thus  suffered. 
Others,  raising  the  dead  weight  with  their  hands,  crept  under- 
neath  it,  and  carried  it  on  their  backs,  crying,  '  It  is  our  turn  ; 
let  us  go  !  '  The  fatai  machine  advanced  by  bounds  and  ex- 
changes — now  straightforward,  now  obliquely.  It  carne,  how* 
ever,  in  time  to  distract  and  divert  the  attention  of  Renzo's 
persecutors,  and  he  profited  by  this  confusion  within  confu- 
sion  ;  creeping  quietly  alcng  at  first,  and  then  elbowing  his 
way  as  well  as  he  could,  he  withdrcw  from  the  post  where  he 
found  himself  in  such  a  perilous  situation,  with  the  intention 
of  making  the  best  of  his  escape  from  the  tumult,  and  of 
going,  in  real  earnest,  to  find  or  to  wait  for  Father  Bona- 
ventura. 

Ali  on  a  sudden,  a  movement,  begun  at  one  extremity,  ex- 
tended  itself  through  the  crowd,  and  a  cry  was  echoed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  in  chorus  :  '  Ferrer  !  Ferrer  !  '  Surprise,  ex- 
pressions  of  favour  or  contempt,  joy  and  anger,  burst  forth 
wherever  the  name  was  heard  :  some  echoed  it,  some  tried 
to  drown  it;  some  affirmed,  some  denied,  some  blessed,  some 
cursed. 

'Is  Ferrer  here? — It  isn't  true,  it  isn't  true  ! — Yes,  yes! 
long  live  Ferrer;  he  who  gives  bread  at  a  low  price  ! — No, 
no  ! — He's  here,  he's  here,  in  his  carriage. — What  is  this 
fellow  going  to  do?  Why  does  he  meddle  in  it?  We  don't 
want  anybody  ! — Ferrer  !  long  live  Ferrer  !  the  friend  of 
poor  people  !  he's  come  to  take  the  superintendent  to  prison. 
— No,  no:  we  will  get  justice  ourselves:  back,  back! — Yes, 
yes  !  Ferrer  !  let  Ferrer  come  !  off  with  the  superintendent 
to  prison  !  p 

And  everybody,  standing  on  tiptoe,  turned  towards  the 
part  where  the  unexpected  new  arrivai  was  announced.  But 
everybody  rising,  they  saw  neither  more  nor  less  than 
if  they  had  ali  remained  standing  as  they  were;  yet  so  it 
was:  ali  arose. 

In  fact,  at  the  extremity  of  the  crowd,  on  the  opposite 
side  to  where  the  soldiers  were  stationed,  Antonio  Ferrer, 
the  high  chancellor,  was  approaching  in  his  carriage;  feeling 
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conscious,  probably.  that  by  his  mistakcs  and  obstinacy,  he 
was  the  cause,  or,  at  anv  rate,  the  occasion,  of  this  outbreak, 
he  now  carne  to  try  and  allay  it,  and  to  avert,  at  least,  the 
most  terrible  a:id  irreparable  effeets:  he  carne,  in  short,  ta 
cinploy  worthily  a  popularity  unworthily  acquin 

In    popular  tumuUs   there  is  always  a  certain  number  of 
men,  v.  ither  from  overheated  passions,  or  from  fanatical 

persuasion,  or   freni  wicked  designs,   or  from  in   i  able 

love  of  destri»  do  ali  they  can  to  puidi  matters  to  the 

worst  ;  they  p:<  COOd  the  most  inhuman  advice,  . 

fan  the  iìame  whenever  il        tis  to  he  linking:  nothing  is 
r  too  much  for  thein,  and  they  wish  for  nothing  so  inucli 
as  that  the  tumuli  lld  bave  neither  limita  nor  end.     But, 

by  way   or   count  e,  there   is  always  a  certain   number 

of  \         lifferent  ir.cn,  haps,  with  equa!  ardour  and 

equa]  perscverar.ee.  are  aiming  al  a  contrary  cìYcct:  some  in- 
fluenccd  by   fr:  ip  or  partiality   for  the   threatcned  ob- 

jeets;  Others,   v  ;t   further  impulse  than  that  of  a  pious 

and  spontaneous  horror  of  bloodshed  and  atrocious  deeds. 
Heaven  blesses  sueh.  In  each  of  thesc  two  opposite  parlics, 
even  without  antecedent  concert,  conformity  of  inclination 
createa  aa  Lnstantaneous  agreement  in  operation.  Those 
who  make  up  the  mass,  and  almost  the  materials  of  the 
tumult  besidea,  are  a  mixtd  bo<'  men,  who,  more  cr  less, 

by  infinite  gradations,  hold  to  one  or  the  other  extreme: 
partly    inccnsed,   partly   k-  h,   a  little   inclincd  to   a   sort 

of  jubticc.  according  to  their  idea  of  the  word,  a  little  de- 
sirous  of  witnessing  some  grand  act  of  villainy;  prone  to 
ferocity  or  compassion,  to  adoration  or  execration,  accord- 
ing  as  opportunities  present  themselves  of  indulging  to  the 
full  one  or  other  of  these  sentiments;  craving  every  moment 
to  know,  to  believe,  some  gross  absurdity  or  improbability, 
and  longing  to  shout,  applaud,  or  revile  in  somebody's  train. 
'  Long  live,'  and  '  Down  with/  are  the  words  most  readily 
uttered;  and  he  who  has  succceded  in  persuading  them  that 
such  an  one  does  not  deserve  to  be  quartered,  has  need  of 
very  few*  words  to  convince  them  that  he  deserves  to  be 
carried  in  triumph:  actors,  spectators,  instruments,  obstacles, 
whichever  way  the  wind  blows  ;  ready  even  to  be  silent,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  one  to  give  them  the  wTord;  to  desist, 
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when  instigators  fail;  to  disperse,  when  many  concordant 
and  uncontradicted  voices  have  pronounced,  *  Let  us  go;' 
and  to  return  to  their  own  homes,  demanding  of  each  other — 
What  has  happened?  Since,  however,  this  body  has,  hence, 
the  greatest  power,  nay,  is,  in  fact,  the  power  itself;  so, 
each  of  the  two  active  parties  uses  every  endeavour  to  bring 
it  to  its  own  side,  to  engross  its  services  :  they  are,  as  it  were, 
two  adverse  spirits,  struggling  which  shall  get  possession 
of,  and  animate,  this  huge  body.  It  depends  upon  which 
side  can  diffuse  a  cry  the  most  apt  to  excite  the  passions, 
and  direct  their  motions  in  favour  of  its  own  schemes  ;  can 
most  seasonably  fìnd  information  which  will  arouse  or  allay 
their  indignation,  and  excite  either  their  terror  or  their 
hopes;  and  can  give  the  word,  which,  repeated  more  and 
more  vehemently,  will  at  once  express,  attest,  and  create 
the  vote  of  the  majority  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  party. 

Ali  these  remarks  are  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
information  that,  in  the  struggle  of  the  two  parties  who 
were  contending  for  the  suffrages  of  the  populace  crowded 
around  the  house  of  the  superintendent,  the  appearance  of 
Antonio  Ferrer  instantly  gave  a  great  advantage  to  the 
more  moderate  side,  which  had  evidently  been  kept  in  awe, 
and,  had  the  succour  been  a  little  longer  delayed,  would  have 
had  neither  power  nor  scope  for  combat.  This  person  was 
acceptable  to  the  multitude  ori  account  of  the  tariff  of  bis 
own  appointment,  which  had  been  so  favourable  to  pur- 
chasers.  and  also  for  bis  heroic  resistance  to  every  argu- 
ment  on  the  contrary  side.  Minds  already  thus  biased  were 
now  more  than  ever  captivatcd  by  the  bold  confidence  of 
the  old  man,  who,  without  guards  or  retinue,  ventured  thus 
to  seek  and  confront  an  angry  and  ungoverned  multitude. 
The  announcement  also  that  he  carne  to  take  the  superin- 
tendent prisoner  produced  a  wonderful  efTect  :  so  that  the 
fury  entertained  towards  the  un  fortunate  man,  which  would 
have  been  rendered  more  violent,  whoever  had  come  to 
oppose  it  without  making  any  concessions,  was  now,  with 
this  promise  of  satisfaction,  and,  to  use  a  Milanese  ex- 
pression,  with  this  bone  in  their  mouth,  a  little  allayed,  and 
made  way  for  other  and  far  dilTerent  sentiments  which 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd. 

hc  8— Voi.  21 
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The  favourers  of  peace,  having  recovcred  their  breath, 
seconded  Ferrer  in  a  hundrcd  ways:  those  who  were  next  to 
him,  by  exciting  and  re-exciting  the  cries  of  general  ap- 
plause  by  their  own,  and  endeavouring  at  the  sanie  time  to 
repulse  the  peoplc  so  as  to  make  a  clear  passage  for  the 
carnale;  the  others,  by  applauding,  repeating,  and  spread- 
ing  his  words.  or  what  appeared  to  them  the  best  he  could 
utter  by  silcncing  the  fanoni  and  obstinate,  and  turning 
against  them  the  new  passions  of  the  fickle  assembly.  '  Who 
is  there  that  won't  say,  "Long  live  Ferrer?"  Don't  you 
wish  bread  to  be  sold  cheap,  eh  ?  They  are  ali  rascals  who 
don't  wish  for  justice  like  Christians  :  they  want  to  make 
as  mueh  noise  as  they  can,  to  let  the  vicar  escape.  To 
prison  with  the  vicar!  Long  live  Ferrer I  Make  room  for 
Ferrer!'  As  those  who  talked  in  this  strain  continued  to 
increate,  the  courage  of  the  opposite  party  rapidly  cooled; 
so  that  the  former  proceeded  from  reprimands  so  far  as  to 
lay  hands  upon  the  demolishers,  to  repulse  them,  and  even 
to  snatch  the  weapons  from  their  grasp.  These  grumbled, 
threatened,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  their  implements; 
but  the  cause  of  blood  had  giren  way,  and  the  predominating 
cries  were — 'Prison!  Justice!  Ferrer!'  After  a  little 
struggle,  they  were  driven  back  :  the  others  possessed  them- 
selves  of  the  door,  both  to  defend  it  from  further  assaults, 
and  to  secure  access  for  Ferrer  ;  and  some  of  them,  calling 
to  those  within  (apertures  for  such  a  purpose  were  not 
wanting)  informed  them  of  the  assistance  that  had  arrived, 
and  bid  them  get  the  superintendent  ready,  'to  go  directly 
.  .  .  to  prison,  ehem,  do  you  hear  !  ' 

1  Is  this  the  Ferrer  who  helps  to  make  out  proclamations?  ' 
demanded  our  friend,  Renzo,  of  a  new  neighbour,  remem- 
bering  the  Vidit  Ferrer  that  the  doctor  had  pointed  out  to 
him  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  ediets,  and  which  he  had 
resounded  so  perseveringly  in  his  ears. 

1  Yes  ;  the  high  chancellor,'  was  the  reply. 

1  He  is  a  worthy  man,  isn't  he  ?  ' 

'  More  than  that  !  it  is  he  who  fixed  bread  at  a  low  price  ; 
and  they  wouldn't  have  it  so  ;  and  now  he  is  come  to  take 
the  superintendent  prisoner,  who  has  not  dealt  justice  to  us.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  9ay  that   Renzo  was  instantly   for 
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Ferrer.  He  wished  to  get  a  sight  of  him  directly,  but  this 
was  no  easy  matter;  yet,  with  the  help  of  sundry  breastings 
and  elbowings,  like  a  true  Alpine,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  a 
passage  and  reaching  the  foremost  ranks  next  to  the  side 
of  the  carriage. 

The  vehicle  had  proceeded  a  little  way  into  the  crowd, 
and  was  at  this  moment  at  a  stand-stili,  by  one  of  those 
inevitable  impediments  so  frequent  in  a  journey  of  this 
sort.  The  aged  Ferrer  presented  himself  now  at  one  win- 
dow  of  the  carriage,  now  at  another  with  a  countenence 
full  of  humility,  affability,  and  benevolence — a  countenance 
which  he  had  always  reserved,  perchance  he  should  ever 
have  an  interview  with  Don  Filippo  IV.  ;  but  he  was  com- 
pelled  to  display  it  also  on  this  occasion.  He  talked  too; 
but  the  noise  and  murmur  of  so  many  voices,  and  the  Long 
lives  which  were  addressed  to  him,  allowed  only  few  of  his 
words  to  be  heard.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to  gestures, 
now  laying  his  fingers  on  his  lips  to  receive  a  kiss,  which 
his  hands,  on  quickly  extending  them,  distributed  right  and 
left,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  thanks  for  these  public 
demonstrations  of  kindness  ;  now  spreading  them  and  wav- 
ing  them  slowly  outside  the  Windows  to  beg  a  little  room  ; 
now  politely  lowering  them  to  request  a  moment's  silence. 
When  he  had  partly  succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  the  nearest 
to  the  carriage  heard  and  repeated  his  words  :  '  Bread,  abun- 
dance:  I  come  to  give  you  justice:  a  little  room,  if  you 
please.'  Then  overcome,  and,  as  it  were,  smothered  with 
the  buzzing  of  so  many  voices,  the  sight  of  so  many  crowded 
faces,  and  the  consciousness  of  so  many  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  he  drew  back  for  a  moment,  puffed  out  his  cheeks,  sent 
forth  a  long-drawn  breath,  and  said  to  himself,  Por  mi  vida, 
que  de  gente!1 

'Long  live  Ferrer!  Don't  be  afraid.  You  are  a  worthy 
man.     Bread,  bread  !  ' 

'Yes:  bread,  bread,'  replied  Ferrer;  'abundance;  I 
promise  you,'  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart.  '  A  little 
room,'  added  he,  in  his  loudest  voice  :  '  I  am  coming  to  take 
him  to  prison,  and  give  him  just  punishment:'  continuing, 
in  an  under-tone,  'si  està  culpable.'*    Then  bending  forward 

*Upon  my  life,  what  a  crowd  1  *  If  he  be  guilty. 
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towards  the  coachman,  he  said,  hastilv,  '  Addante,  Pedro, 
si  puedes.'  * 

The  driver  himself  also  smiled  with  gracious  condescen- 
sion  on  the  multitudes,  as  if  he  were  some  great  personale; 
and.  with  ineffable  politcness,  wavcd  his  whip  slowly  to  the 
right  and  left,  to  beg  his  incommodious  neighbours  to  re- 
strain    themsci  .nd    retire   a   little   on   either   side.      '  Be 

good  enuugh,  gcntlemen,'  said  he,  at  last,  '  to  make  a  little 
room,  a  vcry  little;  just  enough  to  let  us  pass.' 

The  most  active  and  bcncvolcnt  now  exerted  themselves 
to     make     the     p  e     su     courtcously     requested  ;     some 

before  the  horscs  made  the  peoplc  retire  by  civil  words,  by 
putting  their  hindi  on  their  breasts,  and  by  sundry  gentle 
pushes:  'Thcre,  there,  a  little  room,  gcntlemen.'  Othera 
pursued  the  sanie  pian  at  the  sides  of  the  carriage,  so  that 
it  might  proceed  without  crushing  toes,  or  infringing  upon 
mustachios;  for,  besides  injury  to  others,  these  accidents 
vvould  expose  the  reputation  of  Antonio  Ferrer  to  great 
risk. 

After  having  stood  a  few  moments  admiring  the  behaviour 
of  the  old  man,  who,  though  agitated  by  perplexity  and 
overcome  with  fatiguc,  was  yet  animateci  with  solicitude, 
and  adorned,  so  to  say,  with  the  hope  of  rescuing  a  fellow- 
creature  from  mortai  anguish,  Renzo  put  aside  every  thought 
of  going  away,  and  resolved  to  lend  a  hand  to  Ferrer,  and 
not  to  leave  him  until  he  had  obtained  his  purpose.  No 
sooner  said  than  done;  he  joined  with  the  rest  in  endeavour- 
ing  to  clear  a  passage,  and  certainly  was  not  among  the  least 
efficient.  A  space  was  cleared  :  *  Now  come  forward/  said 
more  than  one  to  the  coachman,  retiring  or  going  before 
to  make  room  further  on.  'Addante,  presto,  con  juicio.'4 
said  his  master,  and  the  carriage  moved  on.  Ferrer,  in  the 
midst  of  salutations  which  he  lavished  at  random  on  the 
multitude,  returned  many  particular  acknowledgments  with 
a  smile  of  marked  notice,  to  those  who  he  saw  interest- 
ing  themselves  for  him  ;  and  of  these  smiles  more  than 
one  fell  to  Renzo's  share,  who  indeed  merited  them,  and 
rendered  more  assistance  to  the  high  chancellor  that  day 
than  the  bravest  of  his  secretaries  could  have  done.     The 

8  Go  on,  Peter,  if  you  can.  *  Forward,  quickly,  but  carefully. 
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young  mountaineer,  delighted  with  these  marks  of  distinc- 
tion,  almost  fancied  he  had  made  acquaintance  with  Antonio 
Ferrei*. 

The  carriage,  once  more  on  its  way,  continued  to  advance, 
more  or  less  slowly,  and  not  without  some  further  trifling 
delays.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  not  perhaps  above 
a  stone's  throw;  but  with  respect  to  the  time  it  occupied,  it 
might  have  appeared  a  little  journey  even  to  one  who  was 
not  in  such  urgent  haste  as  Ferrer.  The  crowds  moved 
onward,  before,  behind,  and  on  each  side  of  the  carriage, 
like  the  mighty  billows  around  a  vessel  advancing  through 
the  midst  of  a  storm.  The  noise  was  more  shrill,  more  dis- 
cordane more  stunning,  even  than  the  whistling  and  howling 
of  a  storm  itself.  Ferrer,  looking  out  first  at  one  side  and 
then  at  the  other,  beckoning  and  making  ali  sorts  of  gestures 
to  the  people,  endeavoured  to  catch  something  to  which  he 
might  accommodate  his  replies  ;  he  tried  as  well  as  he  could 
to  hold  a  little  dialogue  with  this  crowd  of  friends;  but  it 
was  a  dimcult  task,  the  most  difficult,  perhaps,  that  he  had 
yet  met  with  during  so  many  years  of  his  high  chancellor- 
ship.  From  time  to  time,  however,  a  single  word,  or  occa- 
sionally  some  broken  sentence,  repeated  by  a  group  in  his 
passage,  made  itself  heard,  as  the  report  of  a  large  squib  is 
heard  above  the  continued  crackling  and  whizzing  of  a  dis- 
play of  fìreworks.  Now  endeavouring  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  cries,  now  loudly  ejaculating  the  words  that 
he  knew  would  be  most  acccptable,  or  that  some  instant 
necessity  seemed  to  require,  he,  too,  continued  to  talk  the 
whole  way.  '  Yes,  gentlemen;  bread,  abundance — I  will  con- 
duct  him  to  prison  :  he  shall  be  punished—  si  està  culpablc. 
Yes,  yes:  I  will  command:  bread  atalowprice.  A  si  es.  .  .  . 
So  it  is,  I  mean  to  say:  the  King  our  master  would  not  wish 
such  faithful  subjects  to  suffer  from  hunger.  Oxì  oxì 
guardaos:  take  care  we  do  not  hurt  you,  gentlemen.  Pedro, 
addante,  con  juicio.  Plenty,  plenty  !  A  little  room,  for 
pity's  sake.  Bread,  bread.  To  prison,  to  prison.  What?' 
then  demanded  he  of  one  who  had  thrust  half  his  body 
through  the  window  to  shout  in  his  ear  some  advice  or 
petition  or  applause,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  But  he, 
without  having  time  to  hear  the  '  what  ?  '  was  forcibly  pulled 
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back  by  one  who  saw  him  on  the  point  of  being  run  over 
by  the  wheels.  With  such  speeches  and  replies,  amongst 
incessant  acclamations,  and  some  few  grumbles  of  opposi- 
tion,  whicfa  were  distinguishable  here  and  there,  but  were 
quickly  silenced,  Ferrer  at  last  reachcd  the  house,  principally 
by  the  aid  of  these  good  auxiliaries. 

The  rest,  who,  as  we  bave  before  related,  were  already 
here  witli  the  same  good  intentions,  had  in  the  mean  while 
laboured  to  make  and  maintain  a  clear  space.  They  begged, 
exhorted,  threatened;  and  stamping,  trampling,  and  pacing 
up  and  down,  with  that  increased  ardour  and  renewod 
strength  which  the  near  approach  of  a  desired  result  usually 
excites,  had  succeeded  in  dividing  the  crowd  into  two,  and 
then  in  repressing  the  two  parties,  so  that  when  the  carriage 
stopped  before  the  door,  there  was  left  between  it  and  the 
house  a  small  empty  space.  Renzo,  who,  by  acting  a  little 
both  as  a  scout  and  guide,  had  arrived  with  the  carriage, 
managed  to  place  himself  in  one  of  the  two  frontiers  of 
worthy  people,  who  served  at  once  both  as  wings  to  the 
carriage,  and  as  a  rampart  to  the  too  eager  crowd  of  gazing 
by-standers.  And  helping  to  restrain  one  of  these  with  his 
own  powerful  shoulders,  he  was  also  conveniently  placed 
for  seeing. 

Ferrer  drew  a  long  deep  breath  on  perceiving  this  small 
open  space,  and  the  door  stili  shut.  '  Shut/  here  means  not 
open  ;  for,  as  to  the  rest,  the  hinges  were  almost  wrenched 
out  of  the  pillars  ;  the  door-posts  shivered  to  pieces,  crushed, 
forced,  and  dissevered;  and  through  a  large  hole  in  the  door 
might  be  seen  a  piece  of  a  chain,  twisted,  bent,  and  almost 
broken  in  two,  which,  if  we  may  say  so,  stili  held  them 
together.  Some  kind-hearted  person  had  placed  himself  at 
this  opening  to  cali  to  those  within  ;  another  ran  to  let  down 
the  steps  of  the  carriage:  the  old  man  rose,  put  out  his 
head,  and  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  arm  of  this  worthy 
assistant,  carne  out  and  stood  on  the  top  step. 

The  crowd  on  each  side  stretched  themselves  up  to  see  him: 
a  thousand  f aces,  a  thousand  beards  pressed  f orward  ;  and  the 
general  curiosity  and  attention  produced  a  moment  of  general 
silence.  Ferrer,  standing  for  that  moment  on  the  9tep,  cast  a 
glance  around,  saluted  the  people  with  a  bow,  as  if  from  a 
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rostrum,  and  laying  his  left  hand  on  his  heart,  cried  :  '  Bread 
and  justice  /  then  bold,  upright,  and  in  his  robes,  he  descended 
amidst  acclamations  which  rent  the  skies. 

Those  within  had,  in  the  mean  while,  opened  the  door,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  had  finished  the  work  of  wresting  out 
the  chain,  together  with  the  already  more  than  half-loosened 
Staples.  They  made  an  opening,  to  admit  so  ardently-desired 
a  guest,  taking,  however,  great  care  to  limit  the  aperture  to  a 
space  that  his  person  would  occupy.  '  Quick,  quick,'  said  he  : 
'  open  it  wide,  and  let  me  in  :  and  you,  like  brave  f  ellows,  keep 
back  the  people  ;  don't  let  them  follow  me,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 
Make  ready  a  passage,  for  by  and  by  ...  Eh  !  eh  !  gentlemen, 
one  moment/  said  he  to  those  within:  '  softly  with  this  door, 
let  me  pass  :  oh  !  my  ribs  :  take  care  of  my  ribs.  Shut  it  now  : 
no,  eh  !  eh  !  my  gown,  my  gown  !  '  It  would  have  remained 
caught  in  the  door,  if  Ferrer  had  not  dexterously  withdrawn 
the  train,  which  disappeared  from  the  outside  like  the  tail  of 
a  snake  that  slips  into  a  hiding-place  when  pursued. 

The  door  pushed  to,  and  closed  as  it  best  could  be,  was  then 
propped  up  with  bars  within.  Outside.  those  who  constituted 
themselves  Ferrer's  body-guard  laboured  with  shoulders, 
arms,  and  cries,  to  keep  the  space  clear,  praying  from  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  that  he  would  be  expeditious. 

■  Be  quick,  be  quick/  said  he,  also,  as  he  stood  within  the 
portico,  to  the  servants  who  had  gathered  round  him,  and 
who,  almost  out  of  breath,  were  exclaiming:  'Blessings  on 
you  !  ah,  your  Excellency  !  oh,  your  Excellency  !  uh,  your 
Excellency  !  ' 

1  Quick,  quick/  repeated  Ferrer  ;  '  where  is  this  poor  man?  p 

The  superintendent  carne  down-stairs,  half  dragged  along, 
and  half  carried  by  his  servants,  as  white  as  a  sheet.  When 
he  saw  his  kind  helper,  he  once  more  breathed  freely;  his 
pulse  again  beat,  a  little  li  fé  returned  into  his  limbs,  and  a 
little  colour  into  his  cheeks  :  he  hastened  towards  Ferrer,  say- 
ing,  '  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God  and  your  Excellency.  But 
how  shall  we  get  out  of  this  house  ?  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
mob,  who  desire  my  death.' 

'  Venga  con  migo  usted,*  and  be  of  good  courage  :  my  car- 
riage  is  outside;  quick,  quick!  '    And  taking  his  hand,  he  led 

*  Come  toith  me,  sir. 
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him  towards  the  door,  doing  his  best  to  encourage  him: 
but  in  his  heart  thinking,  Aqui  està  ci  busillis!  Dios  nos 
valga  !* 

The  door  opencd  ;  Fcrrer  lcd  the  way,  followed  by  his  com- 
panion.  who,  creepi:  ng,  clung  to  the  toga  of  his  deliv- 

r,  like  a  little  child  to  its  mother's  gown.  Those  who  had 
kept  the  space  clear,  now  raised  their  hands  and  hats  so  as  to 
forni  a  kind  of  net  or  cloud  to  screcn  the  superintendent  from 
the  perilous  gaze  of  the  populace,  and  allow  him  to  entcr  the 
carriage,  wherc  he  concealed  himself,  by  crouching  in  a  cor- 
ner. Fcrrer  then  got  in,  and  the  door  was  shut.  The  people 
knew  or  guessed  what  had  happened,  and  scnt  forth  a  con- 
fuseci ghotlt  of  applauses  and  imprecations. 

It  may  seem  that  the  most  dilììcult  and  hazardous  part  of 
the  journev  stili  remained  to  he  perfonned;  but  the  public 
desire  of  letting  the  superintcndent  be  carried  to  prison,  was 
sufficienti}-  evident  ;  and  during  the  stay  of  the  chancellor  in 
the  house,  many  of  those  who  had  facilitated  his  arrivai  had 
so  busied  themsclves  in  preparing  and  maintaining  a  passage 
through  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  that  on  its  return  the  carriage 
could  proceed  at  a  quicker  pace,  and  without  further  delays. 
As  fast  as  it  advanced,  the  two  crowds,  repelled  on  both  sides, 
fell  back  and  mingled  again  behind  it. 

As  soon  as  Ferrer  had  seated  himself,  he  bent  down,  and 
advised  the  vicar  to  keen  himself  well  concealed  in  the 
corner,  and  not  show  himself  for  Ileaven's  sake  ;  but  there 
was  no  necessity  for  this  warning.  He,  on  the  contrary,  was 
obliged  to  display  himself  at  the  window,  to  attract  and 
engagé  the  attention  of  the  multitude:  and  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  drive  he  was  occupied,  as  before,  in  making, 
to  his  changeable  audience,  the  most  lengthened  and  most 
unconnected  harangue  that  ever  was  uttered  ;  only  interrupt- 
ing  it  occasionally  with  some  Spanish  word  or  two,  which 
he  turned  to  whisper  hastily  in  the  ear  of  his  squatting  com- 
panion.  '  Yes,  gentlemen,  bread  and  justice.  To  the  castle, 
to  prison,  under  my  guard.  Thank  you,  thank  you;  a  thou- 
sand  thanks.  No,  no  ;  he  shall  not  escape  1  Por  ablandarlos? 
It  is  too  just;  we  will  examine,  we  will  see.  I  also  wish  you 
well,  gentlemen.    A  severe  punishment.    Esto  lo  digo  por  su 

6  Here  is  the  difficult  point     God  belp  us!       "  It  is  to  coax  them* 
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bien.9  A  just  tariff,  a  fair  limit,  and  punishment  to  those 
who  would  starve  you.  Stand  aside,  I  beg  of  you. — Yes,  yes, 
I  am  an  honest*man,  a  friend  of  the  people.  He  shall  be 
punished.  It  is  true,  he  is  a  rogue,  a  rascal.  Perdone 
ustedf  It  will  go  ili  with  him,  it  will  go  ili  with  him  .  .  . 
Si  està  culpable.10  Yes,  yes  ;  we  will  make  the  bakers  plough 
straightforward.  Long  live  the  king,  and  the  good  Milanese, 
his  most  faithful  subjects!  It  is  bad,  very  bad.  Animo; 
e  siamo  s  ya  quasi  a  f  iter  a/  u 

They  had,  in  fact,  traversed  the  thickest  part  of  the  crowd, 
and  were  now  just  on  the  point  of  issuing  into  the  open 
Street.  Here  Ferrer,  as  he  began  to  give  his  lungs  a  little 
rest,  met  his  tardy  allies,  those  Spanish  soldiers,  who, 
towards  the  end.  had  not  been  quite  useless,  since,  supported 
and  directed  by  some  citizen,  they  had  assisted  to  disperse 
a  few  of  the  mob  in  quiet.  and  to  keep  open  a  passage  for 
the  final  exit.  ()n  the  arrivai  of  the  carriage,  they  made  way 
and  presented  arms  to  the  high  chancellcr,  who  returned  the 
acknowledgment  by  a  bow  to  the  right  and  left;  and  to  the 
officer  who  approached  nearer  to  salute  him,  he  said,  accom- 
panying  the  words  with  a  wave  of  his  right  band  'Beso  a 
usted  las  manos;'12  which  the  officer  took  for  what  it  really 
meant — You  have  given  me  fine  assistance  !  In  reply,  he 
made  another  low  bow,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It 
would  have  been  appropriate  enough  to  add,  Cedant  arma 
toga:,  but  Ferrer  was  not  at  that  moment  in  a  humour  for 
quotations;  and  had  he  been,  his  words  would  have  been 
wasted  on  the  winds,  for  the  officer  did  not  understand  Latin. 

Pedro  regained  his  ancient  spirit  in  passing  between  these 
two  fìles  of  puppets  and  these  muskets  so  respectfully  ele- 
vated.  Having  recovered  from  his  consternation,  he  remem- 
bered  who  he  was,  and  whom  he  was  driving;  and  shouting 
'  Ohey  !  ohey  !  '  without  the  addition  of  other  complimentary 
speeches  to  the  mob,  now  sufficiently  reduced  in  number  to 
allow  of  his  venturing  on  such  treatment,  he  whipped  on  his 
horses,  and  took  the  road  towards  the  castle. 

'Levanlcse,   levantcsc;   estamos   afuera,'™   said   Ferrer   to 

8I    say   this   for   your   good.         9  Excuse  me,  sir.        wIf  he  be  guilty. 

uCourage!   we  are  almost  out  of  danger. 

u  Your  servant,  sir:  literally,  '  I  kiss  your  hand.' 

u  Get  up,  get  up;  we  are  out  of  danger. 
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the  superintendent,  who,  reassured  by  the  cessation  of  the 
cries,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  carriage,  and  by  these 
words,  uncovered  and  stretched  himself,  rose,  and  recov- 
ering  himself  a  little,  began  to  overwhelm  his  liberator  with 
thanks.  Ferrer,  after  having  condoled  with  him  on  his 
perilous  situation,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  safety,  ex- 
claimed,  running  the  palm  of  his  hand  over  his  bald  paté, 
'Ah,  que  dirà  de  esto  su  Excelencia,1'  who  is  already  beside 
himself,  for  this  cursed  Casale,  that  won't  surrender?  Que 
dirà  el  Conde  Duque,16  who  starts  with  fear  if  a  leaf  makes 
more  noise  than  usuai?  Que  dirà  el  Rey  nuestro  sefìor,1'  who 
will  be  sure  to  hear  something  of  a  great  tumult?  And  when 
will  it  be  over?     Dios  lo  sabe.17 

'Ah  !  as  to  myself,  I  will  meddle  no  more  in  the  business/ 
said  the  superintendent:  'I  wash  my  hands  of  it;  I  resign 
my  ofrice  into  your  Excellency's  hands,  and  will  go  and  live 
in  a  cave,  or  on  a  mountain,  like  a  hermit,  far,  far  away 
from  this  inhuman  rabbie.' 

'Usted  will  do  what  is  best  por  el  servicio  de  su  Magestad? 
gravely  replied  the  chancellor. 

'His  Majesty  does  not  desire  my  death/  answered  the 
superintendent.  '  In  a  cave,  in  a  cave,  far  from  these  people/ 
What  followed  afterwards  upon  this  proposai  is  not  recorded 
by  our  author,  who,  after  accompanying  the  poor  man  to  the 
castle,  makes  no  further  mention  of  his  proceedings, 

*•  What  will  his  Excellency  say  of  this?  u  What  will  the  Count  Duke 

«ay?  "What  will  the  King  our  master  say?  1T  God  knows. 

18  You  will  do,  sir,  what  is  best  zor  the  service  of  his  Majesty* 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE  crowd  that  was  left  behind  began  to  disperse, 
and  to  branch  off  to  the  right  and  left  along  the  dif- 
ferent  streets.  One  went  home  to  attend  to  his 
business;  another  departed  that  he  might  breathe  the  fresh 
air  in  a  little  liberty,  after  so  many  hours  of  crowded  con- 
fìnement;  while  a  third  set  off  in  search  of  acquaintances, 
with  whom  he  might  have  a  little  chat  about  the  doings  of 
the  day.  The  same  dispersion  was  going  on  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Street,  where  the  crowd  was  sufficiently  thinned 
to  allow  the  troop  of  Spaniards  to  advance,  and  approach 
the  superintendent's  house,  without  having  to  fight  their  way. 
Around  this,  the  dregs,  so  to  say,  of  the  insurgents  were  stili 
congregated — a  handful  of  rascals  who,  discontented  with 
so  quiet  and  imperfect  a  termination  to  such  great  prepara- 
tions,  grumbled,  cursed,  and  consulted,  to  encourage  them- 
selves  in  seeking  if  something  further  might  not  be  under- 
taken;  and,  by  way  of  experiment,  began  beating  and 
pounding  at  the  unfortunate  door,  which  had  been  again 
barred  and  propped  up  within.  On  the  arrivai  of  the  troop, 
these,  without  previous  consultation,  but  with  a  unanimous 
resolution,  moved  off,  and  departed  by  the  opposite  side, 
leaving  the  post  free  to  the  soldiers,  who  took  possession 
of  it,  and  encamped  as  a  guard  to  the  house  and  Street.  But 
the  neighbouring  streets  and  squares  were  stili  full  of  scat- 
tered  groups  :  where  two  or  three  were  standing,  three,  four, 
twenty  others  would  stop  ;  some  would  depart,  others  arrive  : 
it  was  like  those  little  straggling  clouds  that  sometimes  re- 
main  scattered  and  shifting  over  the  azure  sky  after  a  storm, 
and  make  one  say,  on  looking  upwards,  The  weather  is 
not  settled  yet.  There  was  heard  a  confused  and  varying 
sound  of  voices:  one  was  relating  with  much  energy  the 
particular  incidents  he  had  witnessed;  another  recounted 
what  he  himself  had  done  ;  another  congratulated  his  neigh- 
bours  on  this  peaceable  termination,  applauded  Ferrer,  and 
prognosticated  dire  evils  about  to  fall  on  the  superintendentj 
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others  laughed  at  the  idea,  ana  asserted  that  no  harm  would 
be  done  him,  because  a  wolf  does  not  prey  upon  a  wolf; 
while  others  more  angrily  murmured  because  things  had  not 
been  inanaged  propcrly — said  that  it  was  ali  a  hoax,  and 
that  they  were  fools  to  have  made  such  a  hubbub,  only  to 
allcw  themselves,  after  ali,  to  be  cozened  in  this  manner. 

Meanwhile,  the  sun  had  set,  and  twilight  spread  its  uni- 
form  sombreness  over  ali  objects.  Many,  vvearied  with  the 
cxertions  of  the  day,  and  tired  of  gossiping  in  the  dark,  re- 
turned  to  their  respective  homes.  Our  youth,  after  having 
assisted  the  progress  of  the  carriage  so  long  as  therc  was 
need  of  assistance,  and  having  followed  it  even  between  the 
two  files  of  soldiers,  as  in  triumph,  was  satisfied  when  he 
saw  it  rolling  along,  uninterruptedly,  out  of  danger;  and 
accompanying  the  crowd  a  little  way,  he  soon  deserted  it  by 
the  first  outlet,  that  he  might  breathe  a  little  fresh  air  in 
quict.  After  taking  a  few  steps  at  large,  in  the  midst  of 
nmch  agitation  from  so  many  new  scenes,  so  many  passicns, 
and  so  many  recent  and  confused  remembrances,  he  began 
to  feel  his  need  both  of  food  and  rest  ;  and  kept  looking  up 
from  side  to  side,  in  hopcs  of  seeing  a  sign  of  some  inn,  since 
it  was  too  late  to  go  to  the  convent.  As  he  thus  proceeded, 
gazing  upwards,  he  suddenly  lit  upon  a  group  of  gossips; 
and  stopping  to  listen,  he  heard  them,  as  they  talked,  making 
conjectures,  proposals,  and  designs  for  the  morrow.  After 
listening  a  moment  or  two,  he  could  not  resist  putting  in 
his  word,  thinking  that  he  who  had  donc  so  much  might, 
without  presumption,  join  a  little  in  the  conversation.  Per- 
suaded,  from  what  he  had  seen  during  the  day,  that  to 
accomplish  anything,  it  was  only  necessary  to  suggest  it  to 
the  populace,  '  My  good  sirs,'  cried  he,  by  way  of  exordium  : 
*may  I,  too,  give  my  poor  opinion?  My  poor  opinion  is 
this:  that  there  are  other  iniquities  besides  this  of  bread. 
Now  we've  seen  plain  enough  to-day  that  we  can  get  justice 
by  making  ourselves  felt.  Then  let  us  proceed  until  ali 
these  grievances  are  cured,  that  the  world  may  move  for- 
ward  in  a  little  more  Christian  fashion.  Isn't  it  true,  gentle- 
men,  that  there's  a  set  of  tyrants  who  set  at  nought  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  search  out  poor  people,  (who  don't 
trouble   their   heads   about   them,)    just   to   do   them   every 
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mischief  they  can;  and  yet  they're  always  in  the  right? 
Nay,  when  they've  been  acting  the  rascal  more  than  usuai, 
then  hold  their  heads  higher  than  at  other  times?  Yes,  and 
even  Milan  has  its  share  of  them.' 

'  Too  many/  said  a  voice. 

'So  I  say,'  rejoined  Renzo:  'the  accounts  of  them  have 
already  reached  our  ears.  And,  besides,  the  thing  speaks 
for  itself.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  of  those 
I  am  talking  about  should  have  one  foot  outside  and  one 
in  Milan:  if  he's  a  devil  there,  he  won't  be  an  angel  here, 
I  fancy.  Yet  just  teli  me,  sirs,  whether  you've  ever  seen 
one  of  these  men  behind  the  grating  !  And  the  worst  of  it 
is  (and  this  I  can  affirm  with  certainty),  there  are  proclama^ 
tions  in  plenty  published,  to  punish  them  ;  and  those  not 
proclamations  without  meaning,  but  well  dravvn  out  ;  you 
can't  fìnd  anything  better  done  :  there  are  ali  sorts  of  vil- 
lanies  clearly  mentioned,  exactly  as  they  happen,  and  to  each 
one  its  proper  punishment.  It  says  :  "  Whoever  it  ma)  be, 
ignoble  or  plebeians,"  and  what  not  besides.  Now,  just  go 
and  ask  doctors,  scribes,  and  pharisees,  to  see  justice  done 
to  you,  as  the  proclamation  warrants,  and  they  will  give  you 
as  much  ear  as  the  Pope  does  to  vagabonds  :  it's  enough  to 
make  any  honest  fellow  turn  desperate.  It  is  plain  enough, 
then,  that  the  king,  and  those  who  command  under  him, 
are  desirous  that  knaves  should  be  duly  punished;  but 
nothing  is  done  because  there  is  some  league  between  them. 
We,  therefore,  ought  to  break  it  ;  we  should  go  to-morrow 
morning  to  Ferrer,  who  is  a  worthy  man,  and  a  tractable 
signor;  we  saw  to-day  how  glad  he  was  to  be  amongst  the 
poor  people,  and  how  he  tried  to  hear  what  was  said  to  him, 
and  answered  with  such  condescension.  We  should  go  to 
Ferrer,  and  teli  him  how  things  stand  ;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
can  teli  him  some  fine  doings  ;  for  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
a  proclamation  with  ever  so  many  arms  at  the  top,  which 
had  been  made  by  three  of  the  rulers,  for  there  was  the  name 
of  each  of  them  prii?*od  plain  below,  and  one  of  these  names 
was  Ferrer,  seen  by  me  with  my  own  eyes:  now,  this  edict 
exactly  suited  my  case;  and  a  doctor,  to  whom  1  applied  for 
justice,  according  to  the  intention  of  these  three  gentlemen, 
among  whom  was  Ferrer  himself,  this  signor  doctor,  who 
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had  himself  shown  me  the  proclamation,  and  a  fine  one  it  is, 
aha  !  thought  that  I  was  talking  to  him  like  a  madman  !  Tra 
sure  that  when  this  worthy  old  fellow  hears  some  of  these 
fine  doings,  for  he  cannot  know  ali,  particularly  those  in  the 
country,  he  won't  be  willing  to  let  the  world  go  on  this 
way,  but  wfll  find  some  remedy  for  it.  And  besides,  they 
who  make  the  proclamations  ought  to  wish  that  they  should 
be  obeyed;  for  it  is  an  insult  to  count  as  nothing  an  edict 
with  their  name  fixed  to  it.  And  if  the  powerful  ones  won't 
lower  their  heads,  and  will  stili  play  the  fool.  we  are  ready 
to  make  them,  as  we've  clone  to-day.  I  don't  say  that  he 
should  go  about  in  bis  carriage,  to  carry  off  every  powerful 
and  overbearing  rascal  :  eh,  eh  !  it  would  require  Noah's  ark 
for  that.  But  he  ought  to  command  ali  those  whose  business 
it  is,  not  onlv  in  Milan,  but  everywhere,  to  do  things  as  the 
proclamations  require;  and  draw  up  an  indietment  against 
ali  those  who  have  committed  these  iniquities;  and  where  it 
says,  prison, — to  prison;  where  it  says,  galleys, — to  the  gal- 
levs;  and  bid  the  podestà  do  his  duty;  if  he  won't,  send  him 
about  his  business,  and  put  a  better  man  in  his  place; 
and  then  besides,  as  I  said,  we  should  be  ready  to  lend 
a  hand.  And  he  ought  to  order  the  lawyers  to  listen  to 
the  poor,  and  to  talk  reasonably.  Don't  I  say  right,  my 
good  sirs?  ' 

Renzo  had  talked  so  earnestly,  that  from  the  beginning 
a  great  part  of  the  assemblage  had  stopped  ali  other  con- 
versation,  and  had  turned  to  listen  to  him;  and,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  ali  had  continued  his  auditors.  A  confused 
clamour  of  applause,  of  '  Bravo;  certainly,  he  is  right;  it  is 
too  true  !  '  followed  his  harangue.  Critics,  however,  were 
not  wanting.  'Oh,  yes,'  said  one,  '  listen  to  a  mountaineer: 
they  are  ali  advocates  ;'  and  he  went  away.  '  Now/  muttered 
another,  'every  ragamufEn  must  put  in  his  word;  and  what 
with  having  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  we  sha'n't  have  bread 
sold  cheap,  which  is  what  we've  made  this  stir  for.'  Renzo, 
however,  heard  nothing  but  compliments,  one  taking  him  by 
this  hand,  another  by  that.  'I  will  see  vou  to-morrow.— 
Where?— At  the  square  of  the  Cathedral.— Very  well.— Very 
well .— And  something  will  be  done. — And  something  will 
be  done.' 
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'Which  of  these  good  genti emen  will  direct  me  to  an  inn, 
where  I  can  get  something  to  eat,  and  a  lodging  for  the 
night,  that  will  suit  a  poor  youth's  pocket  ?  '  said  Renzo. 

'  I  am  at  your  service,  my  brave  f ellow,'  said  one  who 
had  listened  attentively  to  his  harangue,  and  had  not  yet 
said  a  word.  'I  know  an  inn  that  will  just  suit  you; 
and  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  landlord,  who  is  my  friend, 
and  a  very  worthy  man/ 

i  Near  at  hand  ?  *  asked  Renzo. 

1  Only  a  little  way  off/  replied  he. 

The  assembly  dispersed;  and  Renzo,  after  several  warra 
shakes  of  the  hand  from  strangers,  went  off  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  thanking  him  heartily  for  his  kindness. 

'  Not  a  word,  not  a  word/  said  he  :  '  one  hand  washes  the 
other,  and  both  the  face.  Is  it  not  one's  duty  to  serve  one's 
neighbour?'  And  as  he  walked,  he  kept  making  of  Renzo, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  first  one  and  then  another  in- 
quiry.  'Not  out  of  curiosity  about  your  doings;  but  you 
seem  tired  :  where  do  you  come  from  ?  ' 

'  I  come/  replied  Renzo,  '  as  far  as  from  Lecco/ 

'  From  Lecco  1    Are  you  a  native  of  Lecco  ?  ' 

1  Of  Lecco  .  .  .  that  is,  of  the  territory/ 

'  Poor  fellow  !  from  what  I  have  gathered  in  your  con- 
versation, you  seem  to  have  been  badly  treated/ 

1  Eh  !  my  dear  fellow,  I  was  obliged  to  speak  rather  care- 
fully,  that  I  might  not  publish  my  affairs  to  the  world;  but 
.  .  .  it's  enough  ;  some  day  it  will  be  known,  and  then  .  .  , 
But  I  see  a  sign  of  an  inn  here  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  go  any  further/ 

'No,  no;  come  where  I  told  you:  it's  a  very  little  way 
further/  said  the  guide  :  '  here  you  won't  be  comfortable/ 

1  Very  well/  replied  the  youth  :  '  Fm  not  a  gentleman, 
accustomed  to  down,  though:  something  good  to  supply  the 
garrison,  and  a  Straw  mattress,  are  enough  for  me:  and 
what  I  most  want  is  to  find  both  directly.  Here  we  are, 
fortunately/  And  he  entered  a  shabby-looking  doorway, 
over  which  hung  the  sign  of  The  Full  Moon. 

1  Well  ;  1  will  lead  you  here,  since  you  wish  it/  said  the 
incognito;  and  he  followed  him  in. 

'Don't    trouble    yourself    any    further/    replied    Renzo. 
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1  Howevcr,'  arìded  he,  '  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  taking 
a  glass  with  me.' 

'  I  accept  your  kind  offer,'  rcplied  he;  and  he  advanced,  as 
being  bettcr  acquainted  with  the  place,  beforc  Renzo,  through 
a  little  court,  approached  a  glass  door,  lifted  up  the  latch, 
and.  opening  it,  entercd  with  his  companion  into  the  kitchen. 

Two  lights  illuminatcd  the  apartment,  suspended  from 
two  hooks  fixed  in  the  beam  of  the  ceiling.  Many  persons, 
ali  of  whom  wcre  cngaged,  were  lounging  on  bcnchcs  which 
strctched  along  both  sides  of  a  narrow,  clirty  table,  occupying 
almost  the  whole  of  onc  side  of  the  room  :  bere  and  there 
a  cloth  was  spread,  and  a  few  dishes  set  out  ;  at  intervals, 
cards  wcre  played,  and  dice  cast,  and  gathered  up;  and 
cvcrywherc  were  bottles  and  glasses.  On  the  wct  tablc  were 
to  be  seen  berlinghe,  reali,  and  parpagliolc,1  which,  could  they 
bave  spoken,  would  probably  have  said  :  This  morning  wc 
wcre  in  a  baker's  till,  or  in  the  pockets  of  some  of  the 
spcctators  of  the  tumult  ;  for  everv  onc,  intcnt  on  watching 
how  public  matterà  wcnt,  forgot  to  look  after  their  own 
private  interests.  The  clamour  was  great.  A  boy  was  going 
backwards  and  forwards  in  baste  and  bustle,  waiting  upon 
this  tahlc  and  sundry  chess-boards  :  the  host  was  sitting  upon 
a  small  bench  under  the  chimney-piece,  occupìed,  apparently, 
in  making  and  un-making  certain  figures  in  the  ashes  with 
the  tongs  ;  but,  ili  reality,  intent  on  ali  that  was  going  on 
around  bini.  He  rose  at  the  sound  of  the  latch,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  new  comers.  W'hen  he  saw  the  guide. — 
Crrsed  fellow  !  thought  he  : — you  are  always  coming  to 
plague  me,  when  I  least  want  you  ! — Then,  hastily  glancing 
at  Renzo,  he  again  said  to  himself  : — I  don't  know  you;  but, 
coming  with  such  a  hunter,  you  must  be  either  a  dog  or  a 
hare;  when  you  have  said  two  words,  I  shall  know  which. — 
However,  nothing  of  this  mute  soliloquy  appeared  in  the 
landlord's  countenance,  which  was  as  immovable  as  a  pie- 
ture:  a  round  and  shining  face,  with  a  thick  reddish  beard, 
and  two  bright  and  staring  eyes. 

1  What  are  your  commands,  gentlemen  ?  '  said  he. 

1  First  of  ali,  a  good  flask  of  wine/  said  Renzo,  '  and  then 
something  to  eat.'    So  saying,  he  sat  down  on  a  bench  towards 

1  Different  kinds  of  Spanish  and  Milanese  coins. 
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the  end  of  the  table,  and  uttered  a  sonorous  'Ah  !  '  which 
seemed  to  say  :  it  does  one  good  to  sit  down  after  having  been 
so  long  standing  and  working  so  hard.  But  immediately 
the  recollection  of  the  bench  and  the  table  at  which  he  had 
last  sat  with  Lucia  and  Agnese,  rushed  to  his  mind,  and 
forced  from  him  a  sigh.  He  shook  his  head  to  drive  away 
the  thought,  and  then  saw  the  host  coming  with  the  wine. 
His  companion  had  sat  down  opposite  to  Renzo,  who  poured 
him  out  a  glass,  and  pushed  it  towards  him,  saying:  '  To 
moisten  your  lips.'  And  filling  the  other  glass,  he  emptied 
it  at  one  draught. 

'  What  can  you  give  me  to  eat?  '  then  demanded  he  of  the 
landlord. 

'A  good  bit  of  stewed  meat?  '  asked  he. 

*  Yes,  sir  ;  a  bit  of  stewed  meat.' 

'You  shall  be  served  directly/  said  the  host  to  Renzo;  and 
turning  to  the  boy  :  'Attend  to  this  stranger.' 

And  he  retreated  to  the  fire-place.  '  But  .  .  .'  resumed  he, 
turning  again  towards  Renzo  :  '  we  have  no  bread  to-day.' 

'As  to  bread/  said  Renzo,  in  a  loud  voice  and  laughing, 
'  Providence  has  provided  that.'  And  drawing  from  his 
pocket  the  third  and  last  loaf  which  he  had  picked  up  under 
the  Cross  of  San  Dionigi,  he  raised  it  in  the  air,  exclaiming: 
'  Behold  the  bread  of  Providence  !  '  Many  turned  on  hearing 
this  exclamation  ;  and,  seeing  such  a  trophy  in  the  air,  some- 
body  called  out:  'Hurrah  fov  bread  at  a  low  price  !  ' 

'At  a  low  price?  '  said  Renzo:  'Gratis  et  amore/ 

'Better  stili,  better  stili.' 

'  But,'  added  he,  immediately,  '  I  should  not  like  these  gen- 
tlemen  to  think  ili  of  me.  I  have  not,  as  they  say,  stolen  it: 
I  found  it  on  the  ground;  and  if  I  could  find  its  owner,  I  am 
ready  to  pay  him  for  it.' 

'  Bravo  !  bravo  !  '  cried  his  companions,  laughing  more 
loudly,  without  its  entering  into  one  of  their  minds  that  these 
words  seriously  expressed  a  real  fact  and  intention. 

'They  think  I'm  joking;  but  it's  just  so,'  said  Renzo,  to  his 
guide;  and,  turning  the  loaf  over  in  his  hand,  he  added:  '  See 
how  they've  crushed  it  ;  it  looks  like  a  cake  :  but  there  were 
plenty  dose  by  it  !  if  any  of  them  had  had  very  tender  bones 
they'd  have  come  badly  off.'    Then,  biting  off  and  devouring 
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three  or  four  mouthfuls,  he  swallowed  another  glass  of  wine, 
and  added,  '  This  bread  won't  go  down  alone.  I  never  had 
so  dry  a  throat.    A  great  shouting  there  was  !  ' 

1  Prepare  a  good  bed  for  this  honest  fellow,'  said  the 
guide;  '  for  he  intends  to  sleep  here.' 

'Do  you  wish  a  bed?'  asked  the  landlord  of  Renzo,  ad- 
vancing  towards  the  tablc. 

'  Certainly,'  replied  he  :  '  a  bed,  to  bc  sure;  only  let  the 
sheets  be  clean  ;  for,  though  I'm  but  a  poor  lad,  I'm  accus- 
tomed  to  cleanlincss.' 

1  Oh  !  as  to  that.'  said  the  host:  and  going  to  a  counter  that 
stood  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen,  he  rcturned  with  an  ink- 
stand  and  a  little  bit  of  writing-paper  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen 
in  the  other. 

'  W'hat  does  this  mean  ?  '  exclaimed  Renzo,  gulping  down 
a  mouthful  of  the  stew  that  the  boy  had  set  before  him,  and 
then  smiling  in  astonishment :  '  Is  this  the  white  sheet,  eh?' 

Without  making  any  reply,  the  landlord  laid  the  paper  on 
the  table,  and  put  the  inkstand  by  the  paper:  then  stooping 
forward,  he  rested  bis  lcft  arni  on  the  table  and  his  right 
elbow,  and  holding  the  pen  in  the  air,  with  his  face  raised 
towards  Renzo,  said  to  him:  *  W'ill  you  be  good  enough  to 
teli  me  your  name,  stimarne,  and  country?  ' 

'  W'hat  ?'  said  Renzo  :  '  W'hat  has  ali  this  to  do  with  my  bed?' 

'I  do  my  duty,'  said  the  host,  looking  towards  the  guide; 
'we  are  obliged  t^  give  an  account  and  relation  of  every 
one  that  comes  to  sleep  in  our  house:  natne  and  surname,  and 
of  what  naiion  he  is,  on  zvhat  business  he  comes,  if  he  has 
any  arms  with  him  .  .  .  how  long  he  intends  to  stay  in  this 
city  .  .  .  They  are  the  very  words  of  the  proclamation.' 

Before  repìying,  Renzo  swallowed  another  glass  ;  it  was 
the  third,  and  from  this  time  forward,  I  fear  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  count  them.  He  then  said,  'Ah  !  ah  !  you  have  the 
proclamation  !  And  I  pride  myself  upon  being  a  doctor  of 
law;  so  I  know  well  enough  what  importance  is  attached  to 
ediets.' 

*  I  speak  in  earnest,'  said  the  landlord,  keeping  his  eye  on 
Renzo's  mute  companion  ;  and  going  again  to  the  counter, 
he  drew  out  a  large  sheet,  an  exact  copy  of  the  proclamation, 
and  carne  to  display  it  before  Renzo's  eyes. 
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'Ah  !  see  !  '  exclaimed  the  youth,  raising  the  re-filled  glass 
in  one  hand,  and  quickly  emptying  it,  while  he  stretched  out 
the  other,  and  pointed  with  his  finger  towards  the  unfolded 
proclamation  ;  '  Look  at  that  fine  sheet,  like  a  missal.  I'm 
delighted  to  see  it.  I  know  those  arms  ;  and  I  know  what  that 
heretical  face  means,  with  the  noose  round  its  neck/  (At  the 
head  of  the  edicts  the  arms  of  the  governor  were  usually 
placed;  and  in  those  of  Don  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Cordova 
appeared  a  Moorish  king,  chained  by  the  throat.) 

'  That  face  means  :  Command  who  can,  and  obey  who  will. 
When  that  face  shall  have  sent  to  the  galleys  Signor  don 

never  mind,  I  know  who  ;  as  another  parchment  says, 

like  this;  when  it  has  provided  that  an  honest  youth  may 
marry  an  honest  girl  who  is  willing  to  be  married  to  him, 
then  I  will  teli  my  name  to  this  face,  and  will  give  it  a  kiss 
into  the  bargain.  I  may  have  very  good  reasons  for  not  tell- 
ing  my  name.  Oh,  truly  !  And  if  a  rascal,  who  had  under 
his  command  a  handful  more  of  rascals;  for  if  he  were  alone 
« '  Here  he  finished  his  sentence  with  a  gesture  :  '  If  a  ras- 
cai  wanted  to  know  where  I  am,  to  do  me  an  ili  turn,  I  ask  if 
that  face  would  move  itself  to  help  me.  Fm  to  teli  my  busi- 
ness !  This  is  something  new.  Supposing  I  had  come  to 
Milan  to  confess,  I  should  wish  to  confess  to  a  Capuchin 
Father,  I  beg  to  say,  and  not  to  a  landlord.' 

The  host  was  silent,  and  looked  towards  the  guide,  who 
gave  no  token  of  noticing  what  passed.  Renzo,  we  grieve 
to  say,  swallowed  another  glass,  and  continued:  'I  will 
give  you  a  reason,  my  dear  landlord,  which  will  satisfy  you. 
If  those  proclamations  which  speak  in  favour  of  good  Chris- 
tians  are  worth  nothing,  those  which  speak  against  them  are 
worth  stili  less.  So  carry  away  ali  these  bothering  things, 
and  bring  us  instead  another  flask;  for  this  is  broken.'  So 
saying,  he  tapped  it  lightly  with  his  knuckles,  and  added: 
1  Listen,  how  it  sounds  like  a  cracked  bottle.' 

Renzo's  language  had  again  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  party  ;  and  when  he  ceased,  there  arose  a  general  murmur 
of  approbation. 

1  What  must  I  do?  '  said  the  host,  looking  at  the  incognito, 
who  was,  however,  no  stranger  to  him. 

'Away,  away  with  them,'  cried  many  of  the  guests;  '  thi» 
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countryman  has  some  sense  ;  they  are  grievances,  tricks,  im- 
positions  ;  new  laws  to-day,  new  laws  !  ' 

In  the  midst  of  these  cries,  the  incognito,  glancing  towards 
the  landlord  a  look  of  reproof  for  this  too  public  magisterial 
summons,  said,  '  Let  him  have  his  own  way  a  little;  don't  give 
any  offence.' 

1 1  have  done  my  duty,'  said  the  host,  in  a  loud  voice  ;  and 
added,  to  himself: — Xow  I  have  my  sìwuldcrs  agoinst  the 
wall. — Ile  then  removcd  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  took 
the  empty  flagon  to  give  it  to  the  boy. 

'  J'ring  the  sanie  sort  of  wine,'  said  Renzo;  'for  I  find 
it  a  worthy  fellow,  and  will  scnd  it  to  sleep  witfa  the  other, 
without  asking  its  name  or  surname,  and  what  is  its  business, 
and  if  it  intendi  to  stay  any  timc  in  the  city.' 

1  Some  more  of  the  sanie  sort,'  said  the  landlord,  to  the  boy, 
giving  him  the  flask  ;  and  he  returned  to  his  seat  under  the 
chimney-piecc. — More  siniple  than  a  hare  ! — thought  he,  fig- 
uring  away  in  the  cinders: — and  into  what  hands  hast  thou 
fallen  !  Thou  grcat  ass  !  If  thou  wilt  drovvn,  drown  ;  bui  the 
landlord  of  the  Full  Moon  isn't  obliged  to  go  shares  in  thy 
folly  !— 

Renzo  returned  thanks  to  his  guide,  and  to  ali  the  rcst  who 
had  taken  his  part.  '  Brave  friends,'  said  he,  '  now  I  see 
dearly  that  honest  fellows  give  each  other  a  hand,  and  sup- 
port  each  other.'  Then  waving  his  hand  in  the  air,  over  the 
table,  and  again  assuming  the  air  of  a  speaker,  '  Isn't  it  an 
admirable  thing,'  exclaimcd  he,  '  that  ali  our  rulers  will  have 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  intruding  everywhere?  Alvvays  a  pen 
in  the  hand  !  They  must  have  a  mighty  passion  for  wielding 
the  pen !  ' 

'  Eh  !  you  worthy  countryman  !  would  you  like  to  know 
the  reason?  '  said  a  winner  in  one  of  the  games,  laughing. 

'  Let  us  hear,'  replied  Renzo. 

*  The  reason  is,'  said  he,  '  that  as  these  Signori  eat  geese, 
they  find  they  have  got  so  many  quills  that  they  are  obliged 
to  make  something  of  them.' 

Ali  began  to  laugh,  excepting  the  poor  man  who  had  just 
been  a  loser. 

1  Oh,'  said  Renzo,  '  this  man  is  a  poet.  You  have  some 
poets  here,  then  :  they  are  springing  up  everywhere.    I  have 
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a  little  turn  that  way  myself  ;  and  sometimes  I  make  some 
fine  verses  .  .  .  but  that's  when  things  go  smoothly.' 

To  understand  this  nonsense  of  poor  Renzo's,  the  reader 
must  know  that,  amongst  the  lower  orders  in  Milan,  and  stili 
more  in  the  country,  the  term  poet  did  not  signify,  as  among 
ali  educated  people,  a  sacred  genius,  an  inhabitant  of  Pindus, 
a  votary  of  the  Muses  ;  it  rather  meant  a  humorous  and  even 
giddy-headed  person,  who  in  conversation  and  behaviour  had 
more  repartee  and  novelty  than  sense.  So  daring  are  these 
mischief-makers  among  the  vulgar,  in  destroying  the  mean- 
ing  of  words,  and  making  them  express  things  the  most  for- 
eign  and  contrary  to  their  legitimate  signification  !  For  what, 
I  should  like  to  know,  has  a  poet  to  do  with  a  giddy  brain  ? 

1  But  FU  teli  you  the  true  reason,'  added  Renzo;  '  It  is  be- 
cause  they  hold  the  pen  in  their  own  hand:  and  so  the  words 
that  they  utter  fly  away  and  disappear;  the  words  that  a 
poor  lad  speaks,  are  carefully  noted,  and  very  soon  they  fly 
through  the  air  with  his  pen,  and  are  down  upon  paper  to  be 
made  use  of  at  a  proper  time  and  place.  They've  also  another 
trick,  that  when  they  would  bother  a  poor  fellow  who  doesn't 
know  letters,  but  who  has  a  little  ...  I  know  what  .  .  .' 
and  to  illustrate  his  meaning  he  began  tapping,  and  almost 
battering  his  forehead  with  his  forefinger,  '  no  sooner  do  they 
perceive  that  he  begins  to  understand  the  puzzle,  than,  for- 
sooth.  they  must  throw  in  a  little  Latin,  to  make  him  lose  the 
thread,  to  prevent  his  defending  himself,  and  to  perplex  his 
brain.  Well.  well  !  it  is  our  business  to  do  away  with  these 
practices  !  To-day  evervthing  has  been  done  reasonably,  in 
our  own  tongue,  and  without  pen,  ink  and  paper  :  and  to-mor- 
row,  if  people  will  but  govern  themselves,  we  will  do  stili 
better;  without  touching  a  hair  of  their  heads,  though;  every- 
thing  must  be  done  in  a  fair  way.' 

In  the  mean  time  some  of  the  company  had  returned  to  their 
gaming,  others  to  eating,  and  many  to  shouting;  some  went 
away,  and  others  arrived  in  their  place;  the  landlord  busied 
himself  in  attending  upon  ali;  but  these  things  have  nothing 
to  do  with  our  story. 

The  unknown  guide  was  impatient  to  take  his  departure; 
yet,  though  he  'iad  not,  to  ali  appcarance,  any  business  at  the 
house,  he  would  not  go  away  till  he  had  chatted  a  little  with 
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Renzo,  individually.  He,  therefore,  turned  to  him,  and  re- 
newed  the  conversation  about  bread  ;  and  after  a  few  of  those 
expressions  which  had  becn,  for  some  time,  in  everybody's 
mouth,  he  began  to  give  bis  own  opinion.  '  Eh  !  if  I  were 
ruling,'  said  he,  '  I  would  find  a  way  of  making  things  Tight/ 

'  How  would  you  do?'  asked  Renzo,  fixing  on  hira  two 
eyes  more  sparkling  than  usuai,  and  twisting  his  mouth  away, 
as  it  were  to  be  more  attcntive. 

1  How  would  I  do?  '  said  he;  '  I  would  havc  bread  for  ali: 
for  poor  as  well  as  rich.' 

'Ah  !  so  far  well.'  said  Renzo. 

*  See  how  I  would  do.  First.  I  would  fix  a  moderate  price, 
that  cvervbody  could  reach.  Then  I  would  distribute  bread 
according  to  the  number  of  mouths:  for  there  are  some  in- 
considerate gluttons  who  would  have  ali  to  themselves,  and 
strive  who  can  get  the  most,  buying  at  a  high  price,  and  thus 
there  isn't  bread  cnough  for  the  poor  people.  Therefore,  dis- 
tribute bread.  And  how  should  that  be  done?  See:  give  a 
note  to  every  family,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mouths, 
to  go  and  gct  bread  at  the  bakehouses.  To  me,  for  example, 
they  should  give  a  note  of  this  kind  : — Ambrogio  Fusella,  by 
trade  a  sword-cutler,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  ali 
of  an  age  to  eat  bread  (note  that  well)  :  let  them  have  so 
much  bread;  and  pay  so  many  pence.  But  to  do  things 
justly  it  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
mouths.  You,  we  will  suppose,  ought  to  have  a  note  for 
.    .    .   your  name  ?  ' 

'  Lorenzo  Tramaglino,'  said  the  youth  ;  who,  delighted  with 
the  pian,  never  recollected  that  it  was  entirely  founded  on 
paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  that  to  put  it  in  execution  the  first 
thing  must  be  to  get  everybody's  name. 

1  Vcry  well,'  said  the  stranger;  'but  have  you  a  wife  and 
"hildren?' 

T  ought,  indeed  .  .  .  children,  no  .  .  .  too  soon  .  .  .  but 
a  wife  .  .  .  if  the  world  went  as  it  ought  .  .  .' 

'Ah!  you  are  single!  Well,  have  patierce;  but  a  smaller 
portion  .  .  .' 

'You  are  right;  but  if  soon,  as  I  hope  .  .  .  and  by  the 
help  of  God   .    .    .   Enough;  and  when  I've  a  wife  too?' 

'Then  change  the  note,  and  increase  the  quantity.    As  I 
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said;  always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mouths,'  said 
the  unknown,  rising  from  his  seat. 

1  That  is  ali  very  good,'  cried  Renzo  ;  and  he  continued 
vociferously,  as  he  struck  his  hand  upon  the  table:  'And  why 
don't  they  make  a  law  of  this  kind?  ' 

1  How  can  I  teli  ?  But  I  must  bid  you  good  night,  and  be 
off;  for  I  fancy  my  wife  and  children  have  been  looking  out 
for  me  this  good  while.' 

*  Just  another  little  drop — another  little  drop,'  cried  Renzo, 
hastily  filling  his  glass;  and,  rising  quickly,  he  seized  the  skirt 
of  his  doublet,  and  tried  to  force  him  to  sit  down  again.  'An- 
other little  drop;  don't  do  me  this  insult' 

But  his  friend  disengaged  himself  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
leaving  Renzo  to  indulge  in  importunity  and  reproaches  as 
he  pleased,  again  said  :  '  Good  night/  and  went  avvay.  Renzo 
shouted  after  him  when  he  had  even  reached  the  Street,  and 
then  sank  back  upon  his  seat  He  eyed  the  glass  that  he 
had  just  filled;  and  seeing  the  boy  passing  the  table,  he  de- 
tained  him  with  a  beckon  of  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  some 
business  to  communicate  to  him  ;  he  then  pointed  to  the  glass, 
and,  with  a  slow  and  grave  enunciation,  and  pronouncing  the 
words  in  a  peculiar  manner,  said:  '  See,  I  had  prepared  it 
for  that  worthy  gentleman:  do  you  see?  full  to  the  brim,  fìt 
for  a  friend;  but  he  wouldn't  have  it;  people  have  very  odd 
ideas,  sometimes.  I  couldn't  do  otherwise;  I  let  him  see  my 
kind  intentions.  Now,  then,  since  the  thing  is  done,  I  mus'n't 
let  it  go  to  waste.'  So  saying,  he  took  it,  and  emptied  it 
at  a  draught. 

'  I  understand,'  said  the  boy,  going  away. 

'  Ah  !  you  understand,  do  you  ?  '  replied  Renzo  ;  *  then  it 
is  true.    When  reasons  are  sensible  !  .  .  .' 

Nothing  less  than  our  love  of  truthfulness  would  induce 
us  to  prosecute  a  faithful  account  which  does  so  little  credit 
to  so  important  a  person,  we  may  almost  say,  to  the  principal 
hero,  of  our  story.  From  this  same  motive  of  impartiality, 
however,  we  must  also  state,  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
such  a  thing  happened  to  Renzo;  and  it  is  just  because  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  such  excesses  that  his  first  attempt  suc- 
ceeded  so  fatally.  The  few  glasses  that  he  had  swallowed 
one  after  another.  at  first,  contrarv  to  his  usuai  habits.  oartlv 
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to  cool  his  parched  throat,  partly  from  a  sort  of  excitement 
of  mi'nd  which  gave  him  no  liberty  to  do  anything  in  modera- 
tion,  quickly  went  to  his  head  ;  a  more  practised  drinker  would 
probably  never  have  felt  them.  Our  anonymous  author  here 
niakcs  an  observation  which  we  rcpeat  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  our  rcaders  who  know  how  to  value  it.  Temperate 
and  honest  habits,  gaya  he,  bring  with  them  this  advantage  ; 
that  the  more  they  are  stablished  and  rooted  in  a  man,  so 
much  the  more  casily,  when  he  acts  contrary  to  them,  does  he 
immediately  feci  the  injury  or  inconvcnicnce,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  the  disagrceability  of  such  an  action:  so  that  he  has 
something  to  remember  for  a  time;  and  thus  even  a  slight 
fault  serves  him  for  a  lesson. 

Howcvcr  this  may  bc,  certain  it  is  that  when  these  first 
fumes  had  mounted  to  Renzo's  brain,  winc  and  words  con- 
tinued  to  flow,  one  down,  the  other  up,  without  measure  or 
rcason  :  and  at  the  point  whcre  wc  have  lcft  him,  he  had  got 
quite  bevond  his  powers  of  self-government.  He  felt  a  great 
desire  to  talk  :  auditors,  or  at  least  men  prcsent  whom  he  could 
imagine  such,  were  not  wanting;  and  for  some  time  also 
words  had  readily  occurred  to  him,  and  he  had  been  able 
to  arrange  them  in  some  sort  of  order.  But  by  degrees  his 
power  of  connecting  sentences  began  woefully  to  fail.  The 
thought  that  had  presented  itself  vividly  and  definitively  to 
his  mind,  suddenly  clouded  over  and  vanished  ;  while  the  word 
he  wanted  and  waited  for,  was,  when  it  occurred  to  him,  in- 
applicable  and  unseasonable.  In  this  perplexity,  by  one  of 
those  false  instinets  that  so  often  min  men,  he  would  again 
have  recourse  to  the  flagon  ;  but  any  one  with  a  grain  of 
sense  will  be  able  to  imagine  of  what  use  the  flagon  was  to 
him  then. 

We  will  only  relate  some  of  the  many  words  he  uttered  in 
this  disastrous  evening;  the  others  which  we  omit  would  be 
too  unsuitable  ;  for  they  not  only  had  no  meaning,  but  made 
no  show  of  having  any — a  necessary  requisite  in  a  printed 
book. 

'Ah,  host,  host,'  resumed  he,  following  him  with  his  eye 
round  the  table,  or  under  the  chimney-piece  ;  sometimes 
gazing  at  him  where  he  was  not,  and  talking  ali  the  time  in 
the  midst  of  the  uproar  of  the  party:  '  What  a  landlord  you 
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are!  I  cannot  swallow  this  .  .  .  this  trick  about  the  name, 
surname,  and  business.  To  a  youth  like  me  !..  .  You  have 
not  behaved  well.  What  satisfaction  now,  what  advantage, 
what  pleasure  .  .  .  to  put  upon  paper  a  poor  youth?  Don't 
I  speak  sense,  gentlemen  ?  Landlords  ought  to  stand  by  good 
youths  .  .  .  Listen,  listen,  landlord;  I  will  compare  you  .  .  . 
because  .  .  .  Do  you  laugh,  eh  !  I  am  a  little  too  far  gone, 
I  know  .  .  .  but  the  reasons  I  would  give  are  right  enough. 
Just  teli  me,  now,  who  is  it  that  keeps  up  your  trade?  Poor 
fellows,  isn't  it?  See  if  any  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  prucia 
mations  ever  come  here  to  wet  their  lips.' 

1  They  are  ali  people  that  drink  water,'  said  one  of  Renzo's 
neighbours. 

1  They  want  to  have  their  heads  clear,'  added  another,  '  to 
be  able  to  teli  lies  cleverly.' 

'Ah  !  '  cried  Renzo.  '  That  was  the  poet  who  spoke  then. 
Then  you  also  understand  my  reason.  Answer  me,  then, 
landlord;  and  Ferrer,  who  is  the  best  of  ali,  has  he  ever  come 
here  to  drink  a  toast,  or  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  farthing? 
And  that  dog  of  a  villain,  Don  .  .  .  1*11  hold  my  tongue,  be- 
cause I'm  a  careful  fellow.  Ferrer  and  Father  Cr-r-r  .  .  . 
I  know,  they  are  two  worthy  men  ;  but  there  are  so  few  worthy 
men  in  the  world.  The  old  are  worse  than  the  young;  and  the 
young  .  .  .  worse  again  than  the  old.  However,  I  am  glad 
there  has  been  no  murdering;  fye;  cruelties  that  should  be 
left  for  the  hangman's  hands.  Bread;  oh  yes  !  I  got  some 
great  pushes,  but  ...  I  gave  some  away  too.  Room! 
plenty  !  long  live  !  .  .  .  However,  even  Ferrer  .  .  .  some  few 
words  in  Latin  .  .  .  sics  baraòs  trapolorum  .  .  .  Cursed 
trick!  Long  live!  .  .  .  justice!  bread!  Ah,  these  are  fair 
words  !  .  .  .  There  we  wanted  these  comrades  .  .  .  wher 
that  cursed  ton,  ton,  ton,  broke  forth,  and  then  again  ton,  ton 
ton.  We  did  not  flee  then,  do  you  see,  to  keep  that  signoj 
curate  there  ...  I  know  what  I'm  thinking  about  !  ' 

At  these  words  he  bent  down  his  head,  and  remained  some 
time  as  if  absorbed  in  some  idea  ;  he  then  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
and  raised  a  face  with  two  piteous-looking  eyes,  and  such 
an  expression  of  disagreeable  and  stupid  grief,  that  woe  to 
him  if  the  object  of  it  could  have  seen  him  at  that  moment. 
But  the  wicked  men  aroùnd  him,  who  had  already  begu» 
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to  divert  themselves  with  the  impassioned  and  confused  elo- 
quence  of  Renzo,  now  hastened  to  ridicule  his  countenance 
tinctured  with  remorse;  the  nearest  to  him  said  to  the  others: 
4  Look  at  him;'  and  ali  turned  towards  the  poor  fellow,  so 
that  he  became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  unruly  company. 
Not  that  ali  of  them  werc  in  their  perfect  senses,  or  in  their 
ordinary  senses,  whatever  they  might  be  ;  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  none  of  them  had  gone  so  far  as  poor  Renzo:  and  stili 
more,  he  was  a  countrvman.  They  began,  first  one  and  then 
another,  to  provoke  him  with  foolish  and  unmannerly  ques- 
tions,  and  jesting  ceremonies.  One  moment  he  would  seem 
to  be  ofTended,  the  next,  would  take  the  treatment  in  joke; 
now,  without  taking  notice  of  ali  these  voices,  he  would  talk 
of  something  quite  difTerent,  now  replying,  now  interrogating, 
but  always  by  Btarts  and  blunders.  Fortunately,  in  ali  this 
extravagance.  he  had  preserved  a  kind  of  instinctive  careful- 
ness  not  to  mention  the  names  of  persons,  so  that  even  that 
whicli  was  most  likelv  to  be  firmly  fixed  in  his  memory  was 
not  once  uttered;  for  deeplv  it  would  have  grieved  us  if  that 
name  for  which  even  we  entertain  a  degree  of  respect  and 
affection,  had  been  bandied  about,  and  become  the  sport  of 
diese  abandoned  wretches. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  landlord,  seeing  the  game  was  lasting  too  long, 
and  being  carried  too  far,  had  approached  Renzo, 
and,  with  the  greatest  politeness,  requesting  the 
others  to  leave  him  alone,  began  shaking  him  by  the  arni, 
and  tried  to  make  him  understand,  and  persuade  him  that 
he  had  better  go  to  bed.  But  Renzo  could  not  forget  the 
old  subject  of  the  name,  and  surname,  the  proclamations,  and 
worthy  youths.  However,  the  words  '  bed  '  and  'sleep/ 
repeated  in  his  ear,  wrought  some  kind  of  impression  on 
his  mind;  they  mede  him  feel  a  little  more  distinctly  his 
need  of  what  they  signified,  and  produced  a  momentary 
lucid  interval.  The  little  sense  that  returned  to  his  mind, 
made  him,  in  some  degree,  sensible  that  most  of  his  com- 
panions  had  gone:  as  the  last  glimmering  torch  in  an 
illumination  shows  ali  the  others  extinguished.  He  made 
a  resolution;  placed  his  open  hands  upon  the  table;  tried 
once  or  twice  to  raise  himself  ;  sighed,  staggered,  and  at 
a  third  attempt,  supported  by  his  host,  he  stood  upon  his 
feet.  The  landlord,  steadying  him  as  he  walked  along, 
guided  him  from  between  the  bench  and  the  table,  and  tak- 
ing  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  partly  conducted,  and  partly 
dragged  him  with  the  other,  towards  the  door  of  the  stairs. 
Here,  Renzo,  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  salutations  which 
were  shouted  after  him  by  the  company,  hastily  turned 
round,  and  if  his  supporter  had  not  been  very  alert,  and 
held  him  by  the  arm,  the  evolution  would  have  ended  in  a 
heavy  fall:  however,  he  managed  to  turn  back,  and,  with 
his  unconfìned  arm,  began  figuring  and  describing  in  the 
air  sundry  salutes  like  a  running  knot. 

'  Let  us  go  to  bed;  to  bed/  said  the  landlord,  pushing 
him  forward  through  the  door;  and  with  stili  more  diffi- 
culty  drawing  him  to  the  top  of  the  narrow  wooden  stair- 
case,  and  then  into  the  room  he  had  prepared  for  him. 
Renzo  rejoiced  on  seeing  his  bed  ready;  he  looked  gra- 
ciously  upon  his  host,  with  eyes  which  one  moment  glistened 
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more  than  ever.  and  the  nexl  d  away,  like  two  flre-flies: 

he  endeavoured  to  steady  himself  on  bis  legs,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  towàrd  bis  host's  check  to  take  it  between  his 
first  and  middle  fingerà,  in  token  of  friendship  and  grati- 
tude.  but  he  could  not  succeed.  '  Brave  landlord/  he  at 
last  managed  to  stammer  out  :  '  now  I  see  that  you  are  a 
worthy  fellow:  this  is  a  kind  deed,  to  give  a  poor  youth  a 
bed  ;  but  that  trick  ahout  the  name  and  surnamc,  that  wasn't 
like  a  gentleman.     By  good  luck,  I  saw  through  it  .  .  / 

The  landlord,  who  little  thought  he  could  bave  uttered 
anything  so  conncctcd,  and  who  knew,  by  long  experience, 
how  men  in  such  a  condition  may  be  induced  more  easily 
than  usuai,  suddenlv  to  change  their  minds,  vvas  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  this  lucid  interval,  to  make  another 
attempt. 

'  Mv  dcar  fellow/  ^aid  he,  with  a  most  coaxing  tone  and 
look,  '  I  didn't  do  it  to  vex  you,  nor  to  pry  into  your  affairs. 
What  would  you  bave?  There  are  the  laws,  and  we  must 
obey  them;  otherwi  e  we  are  the  first  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment.     li  tter  to  satisfy  them,  and  .  .  .  After  ali,  what 

is  it  ali  about?  A  great  tbing,  certainly,  to  say  two  words  ! 
Not,  bowever,  for  them,  but  to  do  me  a  favour.  Here, 
between  ourselves,  face  to  face,  let  us  do  our  business  :  teli  me 
your  name  .  .  .  and  tben  go  to  bed  with  a  quiet  mind.' 

'Ah  rascal!'  exclaimed  Renzo:  '  Cheat  !  you  are  again 
returning  to  the  charge,  with  that  infamous  name,  surname, 
and  business  1  ' 

1  Hold  your  tongue,  simpleton,  and  go  to  bed/  said  the 
landlord. 

But  Renzo  pursued  more  vehemently  :  ■  I  understand  : 
you  are  one  of  the  league.  Wait,  wait,  and  FU  settle  it/ 
And  directing  his  voice  towards  the  head  of  the  stairs,  he 
began  to  shout  more  vociferously  than  ever,  '  Friends  !  the 
landlord  is  of  the  .  .  / 

'  I  only  said  it  in  a  joke/  cried  he,  in  Renzo's  face,  repuls- 
ing  him,  and  pushing  him  towards  the  bed — 'In  joke: 
didn't  you  understand  that  I  only  said  it  in  joke?' 

'Ah!  in  joke:  now  you  speak  sensibly.  When  you  say 
in  joke  .  .  .  They  are  just  the  things  to  make  a  joke  of/ 
And  he  sank  upon  the  bed. 
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'Here;  undress  yourself,  and  be  quick/  said  the  host, 
adding  assistance  to  his  advice;  and  there  was  need  of  it. 
When  Renzo  had  succeeded  in  getting  off  his  waistcoat, 
the  landlord  took  it,  and  put  his  hands  in  the  pockets  to 
see  if  there  were  any  money  in  them.  His  search  was 
successful;  and  thinking  that  his  guest  would  have  some- 
thing  else  to  do  than  to  pay  him  on  the  morrow,  and  that 
this  money  would  probably  fall  into  hands  whence  a  land- 
lord  would  not  easily  be  able  to  recover  any  share,  he 
resolved  to  risk  another  attempt. 

1  You  are  a  good  youth,  and  an  honest  man,  aren't  you  ?  ' 
said  he. 

*  Good  youth,  and  honest  man,'  replied  Renzo,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  undo  the  buttons  of  the  clothes  which 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  take  off. 

*  Very  well,'  rejoined  the  host:  'just  settle,  then,  this 
little  account;  for  to-morrow  I  must  go  out  on  some 
business  .  .  / 

*  That's  only  fair/  said  Renzo  :  '  Fm  a  fool,  but  Fm  honest 
.  .  .  But  the  money  ?  Am  I  to  go  look  for  money 
now  !  .  .  / 

'  It's  here,'  said  the  innkeeper;  and  calling  up  ali  his 
practice,  patience,  and  skill,  he  succeeded  in  settling  the 
account,  and  securing   the  reckoning. 

1  Lend  me  a  hand  to  finish  undressing,  landlord/  said 
Renzo  ;   '  I'm  beginning  to  feel  very  sleepy/ 

The  landlord  performed  the  required  office  :  he  then  spread 
the  quilt  over  him,  and,  almost  before  he  had  time  to  say, 
disdainfully,  '  Good  night  !  '  Renzo  was  snoring  fast 
asleep.  Yet,  with  that  sort  of  attraction  which  sometimes 
induces  us  to  contemplate  an  object  of  dislike  as  well  as 
of  affection,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  nothing  else  than  a 
desire  of  knowing  what  operates  so  forcibly  on  our  mind, 
he  paused,  for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  so  annoying  a 
guest,  holding  the  lamp  towards  his  face,  and  throwing  the 
light  upon  it  with  a  strong  reflection,  by  screening  it  with 
his  hand,  almost  in  the  attitude  in  which  Psyche  is  depicted, 
when  stealthily  regarding  the  features  of  her  unknown 
consort. — Mad  blockhead  ! — said  he,  in  his  mind,  to  the 
poor  sleeper, — you've  certainly  taken  the  way  to  look  for 
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it.  To-morrow  you'll  be  able  to  teli  me  how  you've  liked 
it.  Clowns,  who  will  stroll  over  the  world,  without  know- 
ing  whcreabouts  the  sun  riscs,  just  to  bring  themselves  and 
their  neighbours  into  trouble! — 

So  saying,  or  rather  thinking,  he  withdrew  the  light, 
and  left  the  room.  locking  the  door  behind  him.  On  the 
landing-place  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  he  called  the  land- 
lady,  and  bade  her  lcave  the  children  under  the  care  of  a 
young  servant  girl,  and  go  down  into  the  kitchen,  to  pre- 
side and  keep  guard  in  bis  stead.  '  I  must  go  out,  thanks 
to  a  stranger  who  has  arrived  bere,  to  my  misfortune,'  said 
he  ;  and  he  briefly  related  the  annoying  circumstance.  He 
then  added  :  '  Have  your  eyes  everywhere  ;  and,  above  ali, 
be  prudent  this  unfortunate  day.  There's  a  group  of  licen- 
tious  fellows  down  below,  who,  between  drink  and  their 
own  inclination,  are  ready  enough  to  talk,  and  will  say 
anything.     It  will  be  enough,  if  a  rash  .  .  / 

'  Oh,  I'm  not  a  ehild  ;  and  I  know  well  enough  what's 
to  be  done.     I  think  you  can't  say  that,  up  to  this  time  .  .  .' 

1  Well,  well;  and  be  sure  they  pay  ;  and  pretend  not  to 
hear  anything  they  say  about  the  superintendent  of  pro- 
visions,  and  the  governor,  and  Ferrer,  and  the  decurioni, 
and  the  cavaliers,  and  Spain,  and  France,  and  such  fool- 
eries;  for  if  you  eontradiet  them,  you'll  come  off  badly 
directly  ;  and  if  you  agree  with  them,  you  may  fare  badly 
afterwards:  and  you  know  well  enough,  that  sometimes 
those  who  say  the  worst  things  .  .  .  But  enough;  when 
you  hear  certain  sayings,  turn  away  your  head,  and  cry,  "  I'm 
coming,"  as  if  somebody  was  calling  you  from  the  other 
side;  FU  come  back  as  quick  as  I  can.' 

So  saying,  he  went  down  with  her  into  the  kitchen,  and 
gave  a  glance  round,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  new  of 
consequence;  took  down  his  hat  and  cloak  from  a  peg, 
reached  a  short,  thick  stick  out  of  the  corner,  summed 
up,  in  one  glance  at  his  wife,  the  instructions  he  had  given 
her,  and  went  out.  But  during  these  preparations,  he  had 
again  resumed  the  thread  of  the  apostrophe  begun  at 
Renzo's  bedside;  and  continued  it,  even  while  proceeding 
On  his  walk. 

— Obstinate    fellow    of   a   mountaineer  ! — For,   however 
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Renzo  was  determined  to  conceal  his  condition,  this  quali- 
fication  had  betrayed  itself  in  his  words,  pronunciation, 
appearance,  and  actions. — Such  a  day  as  this,  by  good 
policy  and  judgment,  I  thought  to  have  come  off  clear;  and 
you  must  just  come  in  at  the  end  of  it,  to  spoil  the  egg  in  the 
hatching.  Were  there  no  other  inns  in  Milan,  that  you  must 
just  light  upon  mine?  Would  that  you  had  even  lit  upon  it 
alone  !  I  would  then  have  shut  my  eyes  to  it  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  morning  would  have  given  you  a  hint.  But,  my 
good  sir,  no;  you  must  come  in  company;  and,  to  do  better 
stili,   in  company  with  a  sheriff. — 

At  every  step  the  innkeeper  met  either  with  solitary 
passengers,  or  persons  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  whisper- 
ing  together.  At  this  stage  of  his  mute  soliloquy,  he  saw 
a  patrol  of  soldiers  approaching,  and,  going  a  little  aside, 
peepedat  them  from  under  the  corner  of  his  eye  as  they  passed, 
and  continued  to  himself: — There  go  the  fool-chastisers. 
And  you,  great  ass,  because  you  saw  a  few  people  rambling 
about  and  making  a  noise,  it  must  even  come  into  your 
brain  that  the  world  is  turning  upside  down.  And  on  this 
fine  foundation  you  have  ruined  yourself,  and  are  trying 
to  ruin  me  too  ;  this  isn't  fair.  I  did  my  best  to  save  you  ; 
and  you,  you  fool,  in  return,  have  very  nearly  made  a  dis- 
turbance  in  my  inn.  Now  you  must  get  yourself  out  of  the 
scrape,  and  I  will  look  to  my  own  business.  As  if  I  wanted 
to  know  your  name  out  of  curiosity  !  What  does  it  matter 
to  me,  whether  it  be  Thaddeus  or  Bartholomew?  A  mighty 
desire  I  have  to  take  the  pen  in  hand;  but  you  are  not  the 
only  people  who  would  have  things  ali  their  own  way.  I 
know,  as  well  as  you,  that. there  are  proclamations  which 
go  for  nothing:  a  fine  novelty,  that  a  mountaineer  should 
come  to  teli  me  that  !  But  you  don't  know  that  proclama- 
tions against  landlords  are  good  for  something.  And  you 
pretend  to  travel  over  the  land,  and  speak  ;  and  don't  know 
that,  if  one  would  have  one's  own  way,  and  carry  the 
proclamations  in  one's  pocket,  the  first  thing  requisite  is 
not  to  speak  against  them  in  public.  And  for  a  poor  inn- 
keeper who  was  of  your  opinion,  and  didn't  ask  the  name 
of  any  one  who  happens  to  favour  him  with  his  company, 
do  you  know,  you  fool,  what  good  things  are  in  store  for 
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him?  Under  pain  of  three  hundred  crowns  to  any  one 
of  the  aforesaid  landlords,  tavern-ketpers,  and  others,  as 
above;  there  are  three  hundred  crowns  hatched;  and  novv 
to  spend  them  well  ;  to  be  applied,  two-tìùrds  to  the  royal 
chamber,  and  the  otìier  tìiird  to  the  accuscr  or  informer: 
what  a  fine  bait  !  And  in  case  of  inability,  Uve  years  in 
the  galleys,  and  greater  pnnisìimcnt ,  pecuniary  or  corporal, 
at  the  will  of  his  Exccllency.  Much  obliged  for  ali  bis 
favours. — 

At  these  words  the  landlord  reached  the  door  of  the  court 
of  the  high-shcriff. 

Here,  as  at  ali  the  other  secretarics'  offices,  much  busi- 
ness was  going  forward.  Everywhere  they  were  engaged 
in  giving  such  orders  as  seemed  most  likely  to  pre-occupy 
the  following  day,  to  take  away  every  pretext  for  discon- 
tent,  to  overcome  the  boldness  of  those  who  were 
anxious  for  fresh  tumults,  and  to  confirm  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  accustoined  to  exercise  it.  The  soldiery 
round  the  house  of  the  superintendent  were  increased,  and 
the  ends  of  the  Street  were  blockaded  with  timber,  and 
barricaded  with  carts.  They  commanded  ali  the  bakers 
to  make  bread  without  intermission,  and  despatched  couriers 
to  the  surrounding  country,  with  orders  to  send  corn  into 
the  city  ;  while  noblemen  were  stationed  at  every  bake- 
house,  who  repaired  thither  early  in  the  morning  to  super- 
intend  the  distribution,  and  to  restrain  the  factious,  by 
fair  words,  and  the  authoritv  of  their  presence.  But  to 
give,  as  the  saying  is,  one  blow  to  the  hoop  and  another 
to  the  cask,  and  to  render  their  cajolings  more  efficient 
by  a  little  awe,  they  thought  also  of  taking  measures  to 
seize  some  one  of  the  seditious:  and  this  was  principaHv 
the  business  of  the  high-sheriff,  whose  temper  towards  the 
insurrection  and  the  insurgents  the  reader  may  imagine, 
when  he  is  informed  of  the  vegetable  fomentation  which 
it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  to  one  of  the  organs  of  his 
metaphysical  profundity.  His  blood-hounds  had  been  in 
the  field  from  the  beginning  of  the  riot:  and  this  self-styled 
Ambrogio  Fusella  was,  as  the  landlord  said,  a  disguised 
under-sherirr",  sent  about  for  the  express  purpose  of  catch- 
ing  in  the  act  some  one  whom  he  could  again  recognize, 
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whose  motions  he  could  watch,  and  whom  he  could  keep  in 
mind,  so  as  to  seize,  either  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening  or 
next  morning.  He  had  not  heard  four  words  of  Renzo's 
harangue,  before  he  had  fixed  upon  him  as  a  capital  object— 
exactly  his  man.  Finding,  afterwards,  that  he  was  just 
fresh  from  the  country,  he  had  attempted  the  master-stroke 
of  conducting  him  at  once  to  the  prison,  as  the  sa f est  inn 
in  the  city;  but  here  he  failed,  as  we  have  related.  He 
could,  however,  bring  back  certain  information  of  his 
name,  surname,  and  country;  besides  a  hundred  other  fine 
conjectural  pieces  of  information;  so  that  when  the  inn- 
keeper  arrived  here  to  teli  what  he  knew  of  Renzo,  they 
were  already  better  acquainted  with  him  than  he.  He 
entered  the  usuai  apartment,  and  deposed  that  a  stranger 
had  arrived  at  his  house  to  lodge,  who  could  not  be  per- 
suaded  to  declare  his  name. 

'  YouVe  done  your  duty  in  giving  us  this  information/ 
said  a  criminal  notary,  laying  down  his  pen  :  '  But  we  know 
it  already/ 

— A  strange  mystery  ! — thought  the  host  : — they  must  be 
wonderfully    clever  ! — 

1  And  we  know,  too/  continued  the  notary,  *  this  revered 
name  !  ' 

— The  name,  too  !  how  have  they  managed  it  ? — thought 
the  landlord  again. 

'  But  you/  resumed  the  other,  with  a  serious  face,  '  you 
don't  teli  ali,  candidly.' 

1  What  more  have  I  to  say  ?  ' 

'  Ha  !  ha  !  we  know  very  well  that  this  fellow  brought  to 
your  inn  a  quantity  of  stolen  bread — plundered,  acquired 
by  robbery  and  sedition/ 

*  A  man  comes,  with  one  loaf  in  his  pocket  ;  do  you  think 
I  know  where  he  went  to  get  it?  for,  to  speak  as  on  my 
death-bed,  I  can  positively  affirm  that  I  saw  but  one  loaf.' 

'Therel  always  excusing  and  defending  yourself:  one 
would  think,  to  hear  you,  everybody  was  honest.  How 
can  you  prove  that  his  bread  was  fairly  obtained?' 

1  Why  am  I  to  prove  it  ?  I  don't  meddle  with  it  ;  I  am 
an  innkeeper.' 

'  You  cannot,  however,  deny  that  this  customer  of  yours 
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had  the  temerity  to  utter  injurious  words  against  the 
proclamations,  and  to  make  impropcr  and  sharaeful  jokea 
on  the  arms  of  his  Excellcncy.' 

'Pardon  me,  sir:  how  can  he  be  called  my  customer, 
when  this  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  seen  him?  It  was  the 
dcvil  (under  your  favour)  that  sent  him  to  my  house:  and 
if  I  had  known  him,  you,  sir,  knovv  well  enough  I  should 
havc  had  no  occasion   to  ask  his  name.' 

'Well:    in    your    inn,    in    your    prescnce,    inflammatory 
speeches    have    been    uttered,    unadvised    words,    seditious* 
propositions  ;    murmurs,    grumbles,    outcries/ 

4  How  can  you  expect,  my  good  sir,  that  I  should  attend 
to  the  extravagances  which  so  many  noisy  fellows,  talking 
ali  at  the  sanie  time,  may  chance  to  utter?  I  must  attend 
to  my  interest,  for  I'm  only  hadly  off.  And  besides,  your 
worship  knows  well  enough  that  those  who  are  lavish  of 
their  tongues  are  generally  ready  with  their  fists  too,  par- 
ticularly   when   thcre   are   so  many  together,   and  .  .  .' 

I  Ay,  ay  ;  leave  them  alone  to  talk  and  fight  :  to-morroW 
you'll  see  if  their  tricks  have  gone  out  of  their  heads, 
What  do  you  think?  ' 

I I  think  nothing  about  it.' 

1  That  the  mob  will  have  got  the  upper  hand  in  Milan?' 

'  Oh,  just  so.' 

1  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see/ 

'I  understand  very  well:  the  king  will  be  always  king; 
and  he  that  is  fined  will  be  fìned:  but  the  poor  father  of  a 
family  naturally  wishes  to  escape.  Your  honours  have  the 
power,  and  it  belongs  to  you/ 

'  Have  you  many  people  stili  in  your  house?' 

*  A  world  of  them.' 

*  And  this  customer  of  yours,  what  is  he  doing?  Does 
he  stili  continue  to  be  clamorous,  to  excite  the  people,  and 
arouse  sedition?' 

1  That  stranger,  your  worship  means  :  he's  gone  to  bed/ 

*  Then,  you've  many  people  .  .  .  Well,  take  care  not  to 
let  them  go  away.' 

— Am  I  to  be  a  constable? — thought  the  landlord,  with- 
out  replying  either  negatively  or  arfirmatively. 
'Go  home  again,  and  be  careful/  resumed  the  notary. 
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'Fve  always  been  careful.  Your  honour  can  say  whether 
I  have  ever  made  any  opposition  to  justice.' 

'Well,  well;  and  don't  think  that  justice  has  lost  its 
power/ 

'  I  !  For  Heaven's  sake  ;  I  think  nothing  :  I  only  attend 
to  my  business.' 

*  The  old  song  :  you've  never  anything  else  to  say/ 

'  What  else  would  your  worship  have  me  say  ?  truth  is 
but  one/ 

*  Well,  we  will  remember  what  you  have  deposed;  if  the 
case  comes  on,  you  will  have  to  give  more  particular  in- 
fo rmation  to  justice  about  whatever  they  may  choose  to  ask 
you/ 

'  What  can  I  depose  further?  I  know  nothing.  I  have 
scarcely  head  enough  to  attend  to  my  own  business/ 

I  Take  care  you  don't  let  him  go/ 

I I  hope  that  his  worship  the  high-sheriff  will  be  informed 
that  I  carne  immediately  to  discharge  my  duty.  Your 
honour's  humble  servant/ 

By  break  of  day.  Renzo  had  been  snoring  for  about 
seven  hours,  and  was  stili,  poor  fellow,  fast  asleep,  when 
two  rough  shakes  at  either  arm,  and  a  voice  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  calling,  '  Lorenzo  Tramaglino  !  '  recalled  him 
to  his  senses.  He  shook  himself,  stretched  his  arms,  and 
with  difficulty  opening  his  eyes,  saw  a  man  standing  before 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  dressed  in  black,  and  two  others 
armed,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  his 
pillow.  Between  surprise,  not  being  fully  awake,  and  the 
stupidity  occasioned  by  the  wine  of  the  night  before,  he 
lay,  for  a  moment,  as  if  bewildered;  and  then,  thinking  he 
was  dreaming,  and  not  being  very  well  pleased  with  his 
dream,  he  shook  himself  so  as  to  awake  thoroughly. 

'Ah!  have  you  heard,  for  once,  Lorenzo  Tramaglino?' 
said  the  man  with  the  black  cloak,  the  very  notary  of  the 
night  before.     'Up;  up,  then;  get  np,  and  come  with  us/ 

'Lorenzo  Tramaglino!'  said  Renzo:  'What  does  this 
mean?  What  do  you  want  with  me?  Who's  told  you  my 
name  ?  ' 

1  Less  talk,  and  up  with  you  directly,'  said  one  of  the 
bailiffs  who  stood  at  his  side,  taking  him  again  by  the  arm. 
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'  Ah,  eh  !  what  oppression  is  this  ?  '  cried  Renzo,  with- 
drawing  his  arm.     '  Landlord  !  ho,  landlord  !  ' 

4  Shall  we  carry  him  off  in  his  shirt?'  said  the  bailiff 
again,  looking  tovvards  the  notary. 

'  Did  you  hear  that?'  said  he  to  Renzo:  '  they'll  do  so, 
if  you  don't  get  up  as  quick  as  thought,  and  come  with  us/ 

'And  what  for?'  asked  Renzo. 

'  The  what  for  you  will  hear  from  the  high-sheriff/ 

'I?  I'm  an  honest  man;  I've  done  nothing;  and  I'rr 
astonished  .  .  .' 

1  So  much  the  bettcr  for  you — so  niuch  the  bettcr  for 
you  ;  for  then  you  may  be  discharged  with  two  words,  and 
may  go  about  your  own  business/ 

'  Let  me  go  now,'  said  Renzo:  Tve  nothing  to  do  with 
justice.' 

1  Come,  let  us  finish  the  business,'  said  one  of  the  bailiffs. 

'Shall   we  carry   him  off?'  said   the  other. 

'  Lorenzo   Tramaglino  !  '   said   the   notary. 

MIow  do  you  know  my  name,  sir?' 

'  Do  your  duty,'  said  the  notary  to  the  bailiffs,  who  im- 
mediately  laid  hands  on  Renzo  to  pulì  him  out  of  bed. 

'  Hey  !  don't  you  touch  a  hair  of  an  honest  fellow,  or! 
.  .  .  I  know  how  to  dress  myself.' 

'  Then  dress  yourself,  and  get  up  directly,'  said  the 
notary. 

'l'in  getting  up/  replied  Renzo;  and  he  began,  in  fact, 
to  gather  up  his  clothes,  which  were  scattered  here  and 
there  on  the  bed,  like  the  relics  of  a  shipwreck  on  the 
shore.  And  beginning  to  dress  himself,  he  continued: 
'  But  I'm  not  inclined  to  go  to  the  high-sheriff,  not  I.  I've 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  Since  you  unjustly  put  this  affront 
upon  me,  I  should  like  to  be  conducted  to  Ferrer.  I  know 
him  ;  I  know  that  he's  a  gentleman,  and  he's  under  some 
obligation  to  me/ 

'  Yes,  yes,  my  good  fellow,  you  shall  be  conducted  to 
Ferrer/  replied  the  notary.  In  other  circumstances  he 
would  have  laughed  heartily  at  such  a  proposai  ;  but  this 
was  not  a  time  for  merriment.  In  coming  hither,  he  had 
noticed  in  the  streets  a  movement  which  could  not  easily 
be  defined,  as  the  remainder  of  the  old  insurrection  not 
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entirely  suppressed,  or  the  beginning  of  a  new  one  :  the 
streets  were  full  of  people,  some  walking  in  parties,  some 
standing  in  groups.  And  now,  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
or  at  least  trying  not  to  show  it,  he  was  anxiously  listen- 
ing,  and  fancied  that  the  murmur  continued  to  increase. 
This  made  him  desirous  to  get  off;  but  he  also  wished 
to  take  Renzo  away  willingly  and  quietly;  since,  if 
he  had  declared  war  against  him,  he  could  not  have 
been  sure,  on  reaching  the  Street,  of  not  finding  three 
to  one  against  him.  He,  therefore,  winked  at  the  bailiffs 
to  have  patience,  and  not  to  irritate  the  youth,  while  he 
also  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  with  fair  words.  Renzo 
busied  himself,  while  dressing  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
recalling  the  confused  remembrances  of  the  day  before,  and 
at  last  conjectured,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the 
proclamation,  and  the  name  and  surname,  must  be  the 
cause  of  this  disagreeable  occurrence  ;  but  how  ever  did 
this  fellow  know  his  name?  And  what  on  earth  could 
have  happened  that  night,  for  justice  to  have  gained  such 
confidence  as  to  come  and  lay  hands  on  one  of  those  honest 
youths  who,  only  the  day  before,  had  such  a  voice  in  the 
assembly,  and  who  could  not  ali  be  asleep  now?  for  he  also 
observed  the  increasing  bustle  in  the  Street.  He  looked  at 
the  countenance  of  the  notary,  and  there  perceived  the 
irresolution  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal.  At 
last,  as  well  to  satisfy  his  conjectures,  and  sound  the 
officers,  as  to  gain  time,  and  even  attempt  a  blow,  he  said, 
'  I  understand  well  enough  the  origin  of  ali  this  ;  it  is  ali 
from  love  of  the  name  and  surname.  Last  night  I  certainly 
was  a  little  muddled:  these  landlords  have  sometimes  very 
treacherous  wines  ;  and  sometimes,  as  I  say,  you  know, 
when  wine  passes  through  the  medium  of  words,  it  will 
have  its  say  too.  But  if  this  is  ali,  I  am  now  ready  to  give 
you  every  satisfaction  ;  and,  besides,  you  know  my  name 
already.    Who  on  earth  told  you  it?' 

'Bravo,  my  boy,  bravo!'  replied  the  notary,  coaxingly; 
'  I  see  you've  some  sense  ;  and  believe  me,  who  am  in  the 
business,  that  you're  wiser  than  most.  It  is  the  best  way 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  quickly  and  easily  ;  and  with 
such  good  dispositions,  in  two  words  you  will  be  dismissed 
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and  set  at  liberty.  But  I,  do  you  see,  my  good  fellow,  bave 
my  hands  tied  ;  I  cannot  release  you,  as  I  should  like  to 
do.  Come,  be  quick,  and  come  along  with  a  good  beart  ; 
for  when  they  see  who  you  are  .  .  .  and  then  I  will 
teli  .  .  .  Leave  it  to  me  .  .  .  Enough  ;  be  quick,  my  good 
fellow/ 

*  Ah  !  you  cannot  !  I  understand/  said  Renzo  ;  and  he 
continued  to  dress  himself,  repulsing,  by  signs,  the  intima- 
tions  of  the  bailiffs,  that  they  would  carry  him  off  if  he 
were  not  very  expeditious. 

*  Shall  we  pass  by  the  square  of  the  cathedral?'  asked  he. 
1  Wherever   you   like  ;   the   shortest   way,   to   set   you   the 

sooner  at  liberty,'  said  the  notary,  vexed  in  his  heart,  that 
he  must  let  this  mystcrious  inquiry  of  Renzo's  pass,  which 
might  ha  ve  served  as  the  subject  for  a  hundred  interroga- 
tives. — When  one  is  born  to  be  un  fortunate! — thought  he. 
— Just  see;  a  fellow  falls  into  my  hands,  who,  plainly 
enough,  likes  nothing  better  than  to  talk;  and  if  he  could 
have  a  little  time,  he  would  confess  ali  one  wants,  without 
the  aid  of  a  rope — extra  formatti,  to  speak  academically, 
in  the  way  of  friendly  chit-chat  ;  the  very  man  to  take  to 
prison  ready  examined,  without  his  being  at  ali  aware  of 
it;  and  he  must  just  fall  into  my  hands  at  this  unfortunate 
moment.  Well  !  there's  no  help  for  it, — he  continued,  listen- 
ing  attentively,  and  tossing  his  head  backwards — there's  no 
remedy;  it's  likely  to  be  a  worse  day  than  yesterday. — ■ 
VVhat  gave  rise  to  this  thought,  was  an  extraordinary 
noise  he  heard  in  the  Street,  and  he  could  not  resist  open- 
ing  the  window  to  take  a  peep  at  it.  He  saw  that  it  was  a 
group  of  citizens,  who,  on  being  required  by  a  patrol  of 
soldiers  to  disperse,  had  at  first  given  angry  words  in 
reply,  and  had  finally  separated  in  murmuring  dissatisfac- 
tion;  and,  what  appeared  to  the  notary  a  fatai  sign,  the 
soldiers  behaved  to  them  with  much  civility.  Having  closed 
the  window,  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  perplexity,  whether 
he  should  finish  his  undertaking,  or  leave  Renzo  in  the 
care  of  the  two  bailiffs,  while  he  ran  to  the  high-sheriff  to 
give  him  an  account  of  his  difficulty. — But, — thought  he, 
directly, — they'll  set  me  down  for  a  coward,  a  base  rascal, 
who  ought  to  execute  orders,     We  are  in  the  ball-roozn, 
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and  we  must  dance.  Curse  the  throng!  What  a  miserable 
business  ! — 

Renzo  now  stood  between  the  two  satellites,  having  one 
on  each  side;  the  notary  beckoned  to  them  not  to  use  too 
mudi  force,  and  said  to  him,  '  Courage,  like  a  good  fellow; 
let  us  be  off,  and  make  haste.' 

Renzo,  however,  was  feeling,  looking,  thinking.  He  was 
now  entirely  dressed,  excepting  his  jacket,  which  he  held 
in  one  hand,  and  feeling  with  the  other  in  his  pockets; 
1  Oho  !  '  said  he,  looking  at  the  notary  with  a  very  signifi- 
cant  expression  ;  '  here  there  were  some  pence,  and  a  letter, 
my  good  sir  !  ' 

1  Everything  shall  be  punctually  restored  to  you/  said 
the  notary,  '  when  these  few  f ormalities  are  properly  exe- 
cuted.     Let  us  go,  let  us  go/ 

1  No,  no,  no/  said  Renzo,  shaking  his  head  ;  '  that  won't 
do;  I  want  my  money,  my  good  sir.  I  will  give  an  account 
of  my  doings;  but  I  want  my  money.' 

1  FU  show  you  that  I  trust  you  ;  here,  and  be  quick/  said 
the  notary,  drawing  out  of  his  bosom  the  sequestered 
articles,  and  handing  them  to  Renzo  with  a  sigh.  Renzo 
received  them,  and  put  them  into  his  pocket,  muttering 
between  his  teeth:  *  Stand  off!  you've  associated  so  much 
with  thieves,  that  you've  learnt  a  little  of  their  business/ 
The  bailiffs  could  no  longer  restrain  their  impatience,  but 
the  notary  curbed  them  with  a  glance,  saying  to  himself, — 
If  thou  succeedest  in  setting  foot  within  that  threshold, 
thou  shalt  pay  for  this  with  interest,  that  thou  shalt. — 

While  Renzo  was  putting  on  his  jacket,  and  taking  up 
his  hat,  the  notary  beckoned  to  one  of  the  bailiffs  to  lead 
the  way  down-stairs;  the  prisoner  carne  next  behind  him, 
then  the  other  kind  friend,  and  he  himself  brought  up  the 
rear.  On  reaching  the  kitchen,  and  while  Renzo  was  say- 
ing; 'And  this  blessed  landlord,  where  is  he  fled  to?*  the 
notary  made  a  sign  to  the  two  police  officers,  who,  seizing 
each  a  hand,  proceeded  hastily  to  secure  his  wrists  with 
certain  instruments,  called,  in  the  hypocritical  figures  of 
euphemism,  rufììes — in  plain  language,  handcuffs.  These 
consisted — we  are  sorry  that  we  are  obliged  to  descend  to 
particulars  unworthy  of  historical  gravity,  but  perspicuity 
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requires  it — they  consisted  of  a  small  cord,  a  little  longer 
than  the  usuai  size  of  a  wrist,  having  at  the  ends  two 
little  bits  of  wood — two  tallies,  so  to  say — two  small 
straight  pegs.  The  cord  encircled  the  wrist  of  the  patient; 
the  pieces  of  wood,  passed  through  the  middle  and  third 
fingerà,  were  shut  up  in  the  hand  of  the  captor,  so  that  by 
twisting  them,  he  could  tighten  the  bandage  at  pleasure; 
and  thus  he  possessed  means,  not  only  of  securing  his 
prisoner,  but  also  of  torturing  the  refractory;  to  do  which 
more  effectually,  the  cord  was  full  of  knots. 

Renzo  strugglcd,  and  cried,  '  VVhat  trcachery  is  this? 
To  an  honest  man  !  .  .  .' 

But  the  notary,  who  had  fair  words  at  hand  on  every 
disagreeable  occasion,  replied,  *  Have  patience,  they  only 
do  their  duty.  W'hat  would  you  have?  They  are  only 
formalities;  and  we  can't  always  trcat  people  as  we  would 
wish.  If  we  don't  do  as  we're  bid,  it  will  fare  badly  with 
us,  and  worse  with  you.     Have  patience  !' 

W'hile  he  was  spcaking,  the  two  bailiffs  gave  a  sudden 
twitch  at  the  handcuffs.  Renzo  bore  it  as  a  restive  horse 
bears  the  jerk  of  a  severe  bit,  and  cxclaimed,  4  Patience  1' 

'  Brave  youth  !  '  said  the  notary;  'this  is  the  best  way  of 
getting  off  well.  W'hat  would  you  have?  It  is  an  annoy- 
ance,  I  kncw  ;  but  if  you  behave  well,  you'll  very  soon  be 
rid  of  it.  And,  since  I  see  that  you're  well-disposed,  and 
I  feel  inclined  to  help  you,  IH  give  you  another  little  piece 
of  advice  for  your  good.  Yor  may  believe  me,  for  I'm 
practised  in  these  matters; — go  straightforward,  without 
looking  about,  or  attracting  observation  ;  so  no  one  will 
notice  you,  no  one  will  observe  what  you  are,  and  you  will 
preserve  your  honour.  An  hour  hence  you  will  be  set  at 
liberty.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  that  they,  too,  will 
be  in  a  hurry  to  have  done  with  you;  and,  besides,  I  will 
speak  .  .  .  You  shall  go  about  your  own  business,  and 
nobody  will  know  that  you've  been  in  the  hands  of  justice. 
And  you/  continued  he,  turning  to  the  two  bailiffs  with  a 
severe  countenance,  '  take  care  you  don't  do  him  any  harm; 
for  I  will  protect  him.  You  are  obliged  to  do  your  duty; 
but  remember  that  this  is  an  honest  man,  a  civil  youth, 
who  will  shortly  be  at  liberty,  and  who  has  some  regard 
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for  his  honour.  Let  nothing  appear  but  that  you  are  three 
honest  men  walking  together.'  And,  in  an  imperative  tone, 
and  with  a  threatening  look,  he  concluded:  '  You  under  stand 
me  ?  '  He  then  turned  to  Renzo,  his  brow  smoothed,  and 
his  face  rendered>  in  an  instant,  more  cheerful  and  pleas- 
ant,  which  seemed  to  say,  '  What  capital  f  riends  we  are  !  ' 
and  whispered  to  him  again.  '  Be  careful  ;  do  as  I  teli  you; 
don't  look  about  you;  trust  one  who  wishes  you  well;  and 
now  let  us  go/    And  the  convoy  moved  off. 

Renzo,  however,  believed  none  of  these  fine  words  ;  nor 
that  the  notary  wished  him  well  more  than  the  bailiffs,  nor 
that  he  was  so  mighty  anxious  about  his  reputation, 
nor  that  he  had  any  intention  of  helping  him  ;  not  a  word 
of  ali  this  did  he  believe:  he  understood  well  enough  that 
the  good  man,  fearing  some  favourable  opportunity  for 
making  his  escape  might  present  itself  in  the  way,  laid 
before  him  ali  these  flattering  inducements,  to  divert  him 
from  watching  for  and  profiting  by  it.  So  that  ali  these 
exhortations  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  determine 
Renzo  more  decidedly  on  a  course  which  he  had  indistinctly 
meditated,  viz.  to  act  exactly  contrary  to  them. 

Let  no  one  hereby  conclude  that  the  notary  was  an  inex- 
perienced  novice  in  his  trade,  for  he  will  be  much  deceived. 
Our  historian,  who  seems  to  have  been  among  his  friends, 
says  that  he  was  a  matriculated  knave;  but  at  this  moment 
his  mind  was  greatly  agitated.  With  a  cairn  mind,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  he  would  have  laughed  at  any  one  who,  to 
induce  others  to  do  something  which  he  himself  mistrusted, 
would  have  gone  about  to  suggest  and  inculcate  it  so 
eagerly,  under  the  miserable  pretence  of  giving  him  the 
disinterested  advice  of  a  friend.  But  it  is  a  general  ten- 
dency  of  mankind,  when  they  are  agitated  and  perplexed, 
and  discern  what  another  can  do  to  relieve  them  from 
their  perplexities,  to  implore  it  of  him  eagerly  and  perse- 
veringly,  and  under  ali  kinds  of  pretexts  ;  and  when  villains 
are  agitated  and  perplexed,  they  also  fall  under  this  com- 
mon rule.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  similar  circumstances,  they 
generally  make  so  poor  a  figure.  Those  masterly  inven- 
tions,  those  cunning  subtleties,  by  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed  to  conquer,  which  have  become  to  them  almost  a 
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second  nature,  and  which,  put  in  opcration  at  the  proper 
time,  and  conducted  with  the  necessary  tranquillity  and 
serenity  of  mind,  strike  a  blow  so  surely  and  secretly,  and, 
discovered  even  after  the  success,  rcceive  such  universal 
applausc;  these,  when  their  unlucky  employers  are  in 
trouble,  are  hastily  and  tumultuously  made  use  of,  without 
either  judgment  or  dexterity  ;  so  that  a  third  party,  who 
observes  them  labouring  and  busying  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner,  is  moved  to  compassion  or  provoked  to  laughter;  and 
those  whom  they  attempt  to  impose  upon,  though  less  crafty 
than  themselves,  easilv  pcrccive  the  game  they  are  playing,  and 
gain  tight  from  their  artifices,  which  may  be  turned  against 
them.  It  can  ncver,  therefore,  be  suiìicicntly  inculcated 
upon  knaves  by  profession,  always  to  maintain  their  sang 
froid,  or,  whtt  is  bctter  stili,  never  to  get  themselves  into 
perplexing  circumstances. 

No  sooncr,  therefore,  were  they  in  the  Street,  than  Renzo 
be^an  to  look  eagerly  in  every  direction,  throwing  himself 
about,  bendine  bis  head  forward,  and  listening  attcntively. 
There  was,  however,  no  extraordinary  concourse;  and 
though  a  ccrtain  air  of  sedition  might  easily  be  discerned 
on  the  face  of  more  than  one  passer-by,  yet  every  one  went 
straight  on  his  vvay  ;  and  of  sedition,  properly  speaking, 
there  was  none. 

1  Prudence  !  prudence!'  murmured  the  notary,  behind 
his  back  :  '  Your  honour,  your  reputation,  my  good  f  ellow  !  ' 
But  when  Renzo,  listening  to  three  men  who  were  approach- 
ing  with  excited  looks,  heard  them  speaking  of  a  bake- 
house,  concealed  flour,  and  justice,  he  began  to  make  signs 
at  them  by  his  looks,  and  to  cough  in  such  a  way  as  indi- 
cateci anything  but  a  cold.  These  looked  more  attentively 
at  the  convoy,  and  then  stopped  ;  others  who  carne  up, 
stopped  also  ;  others  who  had  passed  by,  turned  round  on  hearing 
the  noise,  and  retracing  their  steps,  joined  the  party. 

1  Take  care  of  yourself;  prudence,  my  lad;  it  is  worse 
for  you,  you  see  ;  don't  spoil  ali  :  honour,  reputation,'  whis- 
pered  the  notary.  Renzo  was  stili  more  intractable.  The 
bailiffs,  after  consulting  with  each  other  by  a  look,  and 
thinking  they  were  do'ing  quite  right,  (everybody  is  liable 
to  err,)   again  twisted  the  manacles. 
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'  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  '  cried  the  tortured  victim  :  the  by-standers 
gathered  dose  round  at  the  cry;  others  arrived  from  every 
part  of  the  Street,  and  the  convoy  carne  to  a  stand.  '  He  is 
a  dissolute  fellow/  whispered  the  notary  to  those  who  had 
gathered  around  :  '  A  thief  taken  in  the  act  !  Draw  back 
and  make  way  for  justice  !  '  But  Renzo,  seeing  this  was  the 
moment — seeing  the  bailiffs  turn  white,  or  at  least  pale, — If 
I  don't  help  myself  now, — thought  he, — it's  my  own  fault. — 
And  he  immediately  called  out,  '  My  f  riends  !  they  are 
carrying  me  off,  because  yesterday  I  shouted  "  Bread  and 
justice  !  "  I've  done  nothing  ;  I  am  an  honest  man  !  help 
me;  don't  abandon  me,  my  f  riends  !  ' 

A  murmur  of  approbation,  followed  by  more  explicit 
cries  in  his  favour,  arose  in  reply;  the  bailiffs  first  com- 
manded,  then  asked,  then  begged  the  nearest  to  make  way 
and  let  them  pass;  but  the  crowd  only  continued  stili  more 
to  trample  and  push  forward.  The  bailiffs,  seeing  their 
danger,  let  go  of  the  manacles,  and  only  endeavoured  to 
Jose  themselves  in  the  throng,  so  as  to  escape  without 
observation.  The  notary  earnestly  longed  to  do  the  same; 
but  this  was  more  difficult  on  account  of  his  black  cloak. 
The  poor  man,  pale  in  face  and  dismayed  in  heart,  tried 
to  make  himself  as  diminutive  as  possible,  and  writhed  his 
body  about  so  as  to  slip  away  through  the  crowd;  but  he 
could  not  raise  his  eyes,  without  seeing  a  storm  gathering 
against  him.  He  tried  every  method  of  appearing  a 
Stranger  who,  passing  there  by  chance,  had  found  himself 
entangled  in  the  crowd,  like  a  bit  of  Straw  in  the  ice;  and 
encountering  a  man  face  to  face,  who  looked  at  him  fixedly 
with  a  more  terrible  countenance  than  the  others,  he,  couu 
posing  his  face  to  a  smile,  with  a  look  of  great  simplicity, 
demanded,  '  What  is  ali  this  stir  ?  ' 

1  Uh  !  you  ugly  raven  !  '  replied  the  man.  '  A  raven  !  a 
raven  !  ■  resounded  around.  Pushes  were  added  to  cries, 
so  that,  in  short,  partly  with  his  own  legs,  partly  by  the 
elbows  of  others,  he  obtained  what  lay  nearest  to  his  heart 
at  that  moment,  a  safe  exit  from  the  pressing  multitude. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

ESCAPE,  escape,  my  good  fellow  !  here  is  a  convent; 
there  is  a  church  ;  this  way,  that  way,'  was  heard 
by  Renzo  on  every  side.  As  to  escaping,  the  reader 
may  judge  whether  he  would  have  need  of  advice  on  this 
head.  From  the  first  moment  that  the  hope  of  extricating 
himself  from  the  talons  of  the  police  had  crossed  his  mind, 
he  had  begun  to  form  his  plans,  and  resolved,  if  he  suc- 
ceedcd  in  this  one,  to  flee  without  delay,  not  only  out  of  the 
city,  but  also  out  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. — For, — thought  he, 
— they  have  my  name  on  their  black  books,  however  on 
earth  they've  got  it  ;  and  with  my  name  and  surname,  they 
can  seize  me  whenever  they  like. — As  to  an  asylum,  he 
would  not  willinglv  have  recourse  to  one,  unless,  indeed,  he 
were  reduced  to  extremity  ; — For,  if  I  can  be  a  bird  of  the 
woods, — thought  he  again, — I  won't  be  a  bird  of  the  cage. 
— He  had  therefore  designed  as  his  limit  and  place  of 
refuge,  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo,  where  his 
cousin  Bortolo  resided,  who,  the  reader  may  remember,  had 
frequently  solicited  Renzo  to  remove  thither.  But  now  the 
point  was  how  to  find  his  way  there.  Left  in  an  unknown 
part  of  a  city  almost  equally  unknown,  Renzo  could  not  even 
teli  by  which  gate  he  should  pass  to  go  to  Bergamo  ;  and 
when  he  had  learnt  this,  he  stili  did  not  know  the  way  to 
the  gate.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in  doubt  whether  to  ask 
direction  of  his  liberators;  but  as,  in  the  short  time  he  had 
had  for  reflection  on  his  circumstances,  many  strong  sus- 
picions  had  crossed  his  mind  of  that  obliging  sword-cutler, 
the  father  of  four  children,  he  was  not  much  inclined  to 
reveal  his  intentions  to  a  large  crowd,  where  there  might 
be  others  of  the  same  stamp;  he  quickly  decided,  there- 
fore, to  get  away  from  that  neiehbourhood  as  fast  as  he 
could  ;  and  he  might  afterwards  ask  his  way  in  a  part  where 
nobody  would  know  who  he  was,  or  why  he  asked 
it.  Merely  saying,  then,  to  his  deliverers,  '  Thank  you, 
thank  you,   my    f riends  :   blessings  on  you  1  '  and  escaping 
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through  the  space  that  was  immediately  cleared  for  him, 
he  took  to  his  heels,  and  off  he  went,  up  one  little  Street, 
and  down  another,  running  for  some  time  without  know- 
ing  whither.  When  he  thought  he  was  far  enough  off, 
he  slackened  his  pace,  not  to  excite  suspicion,  and  began 
looking  around  to  choose  some  person  of  whom  he  could 
make  inquiries — some  face  that  would  inspire  confidence. 
But  here,  also,  there  was  need  of  caution.  The  inquiry 
in  itself  was  suspicious;  time  pressed;  the  bailiffs,  imme- 
diately on  making  their  escape  from  this  rencontre,  would, 
undoubtedly,  renew  their  search  of  the  fugitive  ;  the  rumour 
of  his  flight  might  even  have  reached  hither:  and  in  sudi 
a  concourse,  Renzo  might  carefully  scrutinize  a  dozen  phy- 
siognomies,  before  he  could  meet  with  a  countenance  that 
seemed  likely  to  suit  his  purpose.  That  fat  fellow,  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  shop,  with  legs  extended,  and  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  the  prominent  corpulency  of  this  person 
projecting  beyond  the  doorway,  and  supporting  his  great 
doublé  chin  ;  who,  from  mere  idleness,  was  employing  him- 
self  in  alternately  raising  his  tremendous  bulk  upon  his  toes, 
and  letting  it  sink  again  upon  his  heels — he  looked  too  much 
like  an  inquisitive  gossip,  who  would  have  returned  interrog- 
atories  instead  of  replies.  That  other,  advancing  with  fixed 
eyes  and  a  drooping  lip,  instead  of  being  able  expeditiously 
and  satisfactorily  to  direct  another  in  his  way,  scarcely 
seemed  to  know  his  own.  That  tali,  stout  boy,  who,  to  say 
the  truth,  certainly  looked  intelligent  enough,  appeared  also 
rather  maliciously  inclined,  and  probably  would  have  taken 
a  mischievous  delight  in  sending  a  poor  stranger  exactly  the 
opposite  way  to  the  one  he  was  inquiring  after.  So  true  is 
it  that,  to  a  man  in  perplexity,  almost  everything  seems  to  be 
a  new  perplexity  !  At  last,  fixing  his  eyes  on  one  who  was 
approaching  in  evident  haste,  he  thought  that  he,  having 
probably  some  pressing  business  in  hand,  would  give  an 
immediate  and  direct  answer,  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  hearing 
him  talking  to  himself,  he  deemed  that  he  must  be  an  unde- 
signing  person.  He,  therefore,  accosted  him  with  the  ques- 
tion,  '  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  teli  me,  sir,  which  direction 
I  should  take  to  go  to  Bergamo?  ' 
'To  go  to  Bergamo?  .  The  Porta  Orientale/ 
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1  Thank  you,  sir:  and  to  the  Porta  Orientale?' 

'  Take  this  Street  to  the  left;  you  will  come  out  into  the 
square  of  the  cathedral:  then  .  .  .' 

1  That  will  do,  sir;  I  know  the  rest.  Heavcn  reward  you.' 
And  on  he  went  by  the  way  that  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him.  His  director  lookcd  after  him  for  a  moment,  and  com- 
parino- in  his  mind  his  way  of  walking,  with  the  inquiry, 
thought  within  himself, — Either  he  is  after  somebody,  or 
somebody  is  after  him. — 

Renzo  reached  the  square  of  the  cathedral,  crossed  it, 
passed  by  a  heap  of  cinders  and  extinguished  combustibles, 
and  recoemized  the  rclics  of  the  bonfire  at  which  he  had 
assisted  the  day  beforc;  he  then  passed  along  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  lo  the  cathedral,  and  saw  again  the  bake- 
house  of  the  Crntches  half  demolishcd,  and  guarded  by  sol- 
diers;  stili  he  proceeded  onward.  and.  by  the  Street  which 
he  had  already  traversed  with  the  crowd,  arrived  in  front 
of  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  where,  glancing  at  the 
square  and  the  church-door,  he  said  to  himself  with  a  deep 
sigh  : — That  friar  yesterday  gave  me  good  advice,  when  he 
bid  me  go  wait  in  the  church,  and  employ  myself  profitably 
there. — 

Here  he  stopped  a  moment  to  reconnoitre  the  gate  through 
which  he  had  to  pass  ;  and  seeing,  even  at  that  distance,  many 
soldiers  on  guard,  his  imagination  also  being  rather  over- 
strained,  (one  must  pity  him;  for  he  had  had  enough  to 
unsettle  it,)  he  felt  a  kind  of  repugnance  at  encountering  the 
passage.  Here  he  was,  with  a  place  of  refuge  dose  at  hand, 
where,  with  the  letter  of  recommendation,  he  would  have 
been  well  received  ;  and  he  felt  strongly  tempted  to  enter  it. 
But  he  quickly  summoned  up  his  courage,  and  thought: — A 
bird  of  the  woods,  as  long  as  I  can.  Who  knows  me?  Cer- 
tainly  the  bailiffs  cannot  bave  divided  themselves  into  enough 
pieces  to  come  and  watch  for  me  at  every  gate. — He  looked 
behind  him  to  see  if  they  were  coming  in  that  direction,  and 
saw  neither  them,  nor  any  one  who  seemed  to  be  taking  notice 
of  him.  He,  therefore,  set  off  again,  slackened  the  pace  of 
those  un  fortunate  legs  which,  with  their  own  good  will,  would 
have  kept  constantly  on  the  run,  when  it  was  much  better 
only  to  walk;  and,  proceeding  leisurely  along,  whistling  in 
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an  under-tone,  he  arrived  at  the  gate.  Just  at  the  entrance 
there  was  a  party  of  police-officers,  together  with  a  rein- 
forcement  of  Spanish  soldiers;  but  these  ali  had  their  atten- 
tion  directed  to  the  outside,  to  forbid  entrance  to  such  as, 
hearing  the  news  of  an  insurrection,  would  flock  thither  like 
vultures  to  a  deserted  field  of  battle;  so  that  Renzo,  quietly 
walking  on,  with  his  eyes  bent  to  the  ground,  and  with  a 
gait  between  that  of  a  traveller  and  a  common  passenger, 
passed  the  threshold  without  any  one  speaking  a  word  to 
him:  but  his  heart  beat  violently.  Seeing  a  little  Street  to 
the  right,  he  took  that  way  to  avoid  the  high  road,  and  con- 
tinued  his  course  for  some  time  before  he  ventured  to  look 
round. 

On  he  went;  he  carne  to  cottages  and  villages,  which  ha 
passed  without  asking  their  names:  he  felt  certain  of  getting 
away  from  Milan,  and  hoped  he  was  going  towards  Bergamo, 
and  this  was  enough  for  him  at  present.  From  time  to  time 
he  kept  glancing  behind  him,  while  walking  onwards,  occa- 
sionally  looking  at  and  rubbing  one  or  other  of  his  wrists, 
which  were  stili  a  little  benumbed,  and  marked  with  a  red  line 
from  the  pressure  of  the  manacles.  His  thoughts  were,  as 
every  one  may  imagine,  a  confused  medley  of  repentance, 
disputes,  disquietude,  revenge,  and  other  more  tender  feel- 
ings;  it  was  a  wearying  endeavour  to  recali  what  he  had 
said  and  done  the  night  before,  to  unravel  the  mysterious 
part  of  his  mournful  adventures,  and,  above  ali,  how  they 
had  managed  to  discover  his  name.  His  suspicions  naturally 
fell  on  the  sword-cutler,  to  whom  he  remembered  having 
spoken  very  frankly.  And  retracing  the  way  in  which  he  had 
drawn  him  into  conversation,  together  with  his  whole  be- 
haviour,  and  those  proffers  which  always  ended  in  wishing 
to  know  something  about  him,  his  suspicions  were  changed 
almost  to  certainty.  He  had,  besides,  some  faint  recollection 
of  continuing  to  chatter  after  the  departure  of  the  cutler; 
but  with  whom?  guess  it,  ye  crickets;  of  what?  his  memory, 
spite  of  his  efforts,  could  not  teli  him  this:  it  could  only  re- 
mind  him  that  he  had  not  been  at  ali  himself  that  evening. 
The  poor  f ellow  was  lost  in  these  speculations  :  he  was  like  a 
man  who  has  affixed  his  signature  to  a  number  of  blank  for- 
mulai, and  committed  them  to  the  care  of  one  he  esteemed 
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honest  and  honourable,  and  having  discovcred  him  to  be  a 
shuffling  meddler,  wishes  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
What  can  he  discover?  It  is  a  chaos.  Another  painful 
speculation  was  how  to  form  some  design  for  the  future  that 
would  not  be  a  merely  aèrial  project,  or  at  least  a  melancholy 
one. 

By  and  by,  however,  he  became  stili  more  anxious  about 
fìnding  his  way;  and  after  walking  for  some  distance  at  a 
venture,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  making  some  inquiries. 
Yet  he  felt  particularly  reluctant  to  utter  the  word  '  Ber- 
gamo/ as  if  there  were  something  suspicious  or  dangerous  in 
the  name,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  pronounce  it.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  ask  direction,  as  he  had  before  done  at 
Milan,  of  the  first  passenger  whose  countenance  suited  his 
fancy,  and  he  shortly  met  with  one. 

1  You  are  out  of  the  road,'  replied  his  guide;  and  having 
thought  a  moment,  he  pointed  out  to  him,  partly  by  words  and 
partly  by  gestures,  the  way  he  should  take  to  regain  the  high 
road.  Renzo  thanked  him  for  his  directions,  and  pretended 
to  follow  them,  by  actually  taking  the  way  he  had  indicated, 
with  the  intention  of  almost  reaching  the  public  road,  and 
then,  without  losing  sight  of  it,  to  keep  parallel  with  its  course 
as  far  as  possible,  but  not  to  set  foot  within  it.  The  design 
was  easier  to  conceive  than  to  effect,  and  the  result  was, 
that,  by  going  thus  from  right  to  left  in  a  zigzag  course,  partly 
following  the  directions  he  obtained  by  the  way,  partly  cor- 
recting  them  by  his  own  judgment,  and  adapting  them  to  his 
intentions,  and  partly  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  the 
lanes  he  traversed,  our  fugitive  had  walked  perhaps  twelve 
miles,  when  he  was  not  more  than  six  distant  from  Milan; 
and  as  to  Bergamo,  it  was  a  great  chance  if  he  were  not 
going  away  from  it.  He  began  at  last  to  perceive  that  by  this 
method  he  would  never  come  to  an  end,  and  determined  to 
find  out  some  remedy.  The  pian  that  occurred  to  his  mind 
was  to  get  the  name  of  some  village  bordering  on  the  con- 
fines,  which  he  could  reach  by  the  neighbouring  roads:  and 
by  asking  his  way  thither,  he  could  collect  information,  with- 
out  leaving  behind  him  the  name  of  Bergamo,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  savour  so  strongly  of  flight,  escape,  and  crime. 

While  ruminating  on  the  best  way  of  obtaining  these 
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instructions  without  exciting  suspicion,  he  saw  a  bush  hang- 
ing  over  the  door  of  a  solitary  cottage  just  outside  a  little 
village.  He  had  for  some  time  felt  the  need  of  recruiting 
his  strength,  and  thinking  that  this  would  be  the  place  to 
serve  two  purposes  at  once,  he  entered.  There  was  no  one 
wìthin  but  an  old  woman,  with  her  distaff  at  her  side,  and  the 
spindle  in  her  hand.  He  asked  for  something  to  eat,  and 
was  offered  a  little  stracchino1  and  some  good  wine  ;  he  gladly 
accepted  the  food,  but  excused  himself  from  taking  any  wine, 
feeling  quite  an  abhorrence  of  it,  after  the  errors  it  had 
made  him  guilty  of  the  night  before;  and  then  sat  down,  beg- 
ging  the  old  woman  to  make  haste.  She  served  up  his  meal 
in  a  moment,  and  then  began  to  tease  her  customer  with  in- 
quiries,  both  about  himself,  and  the  grand  doings  at  Milan,  the 
report  of  which  had  already  reached  here,  Renzo  not  only 
contrived  to  parry  and  elude  her  inquiries  with  much  dex- 
terity,  but  even  profited  by  the  difficulty,  and  made  the  curi- 
osity  of  the  old  woman  subservient  to  his  intentions,  when  she 
asked  him  where  he  was  going  to. 

'I  have  to  go  to  many  places,'  replied  he:  'and  if  I  can 
find  a  moment  of  time,  I  want  to  pass  a  little  while  at  that 
village,  rather  a  large  one,  on  the  road  to  Bergamo,  near  the 
border,  but  in  the  territory  of  Milan  .  .  .  What  do  they  cali 
it?' — There  must  be  one  there,  surely, — thought  he,  in  the 
mean  while. 

4  Gorgonzola  you  mean/  replied  the  old  woman. 

'Gorgonzola!'  repeated  Renzo,  as  if  to  imprint  the  word 
better  on  his  memory.  'Is  it  very  far  from  here?'  resumed 
he. 

'I  don't  know  exactly;  it  may  be  ten  or  twelve  miles.  If 
one  of  my  sons  were  here,  he  could  teli  you.' 

I  And  do  you  think  I  can  go  by  these  pleasant  lanes  without 
taking  the  high  road?  There  is  such  a  dust  there!  such  a 
shocking  dust  !    It's  so  long  since  it  rained  !  ' 

I I  f  ancy  you  can  :  you  can  ask  at  the  first  village  you 
come  to,  after  turning  to  the  Tight.'    And  she  named  it. 

'  That's  well,'  said  Renzo;  and  rising,  he  took  in  his  hand 
a  piece  of  bread  remaining  from  his  scanty  meal,  of  a  very 
different  quality  to  that  which  he  had  found  the  day  before 

1  A  klnd  of  soft  chccse. 
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at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  San  Dionigi;  and  paying  the 
reckoning,  he  set  off  again,  following  the  road  to  the  right 
hand.  By  taking  care  not  to  wander  from  it  more  than  was 
necdful,  and  with  the  name  of  Gorgonzola  in  his  mouth,  he 
proceeded  from  village  to  village,  until,  about  an  hour  before 
sunset,  he  arrived  there. 

During  his  walk,  he  had  resolved  to  make  another  stop 
here,  and  to  take  some  rather  more  substantial  refresh- 
raent.  His  body  also  craved  a  little  rest  ;  but  rather  than 
grati fy  this  desire,  Renzo  would  nave  sunk  in  a  swoon  upon 
the  ground,  rie  proposed  gaining  some  information  at  the 
inn  about  the  distance  of  the  Adda,  to  ascertain  dexterously 
if  there  was  any  cross-road  that  led  to  it,  and  to  set  off 
again,  even  at  this  hour,  immediately  after  his  repast.  Born 
and  brought  up  at  the  second  source,  so  to  say,  of  this  river, 
he  had  often  henrd  it  said,  that  at  a  certain  point,  and  for 
some  considerale  distance,  it  served  as  a  boundary  between 
the  Milanese  and  Yenetian  states;  he  had  no  very  distinct 
idea  of  where  this  boundary  commenced,  or  how  far  it  ex- 
tended  ;  but,  for  the  present,  his  principal  object  was  to  get 
beyond  it.  If  he  did  not  succced  in  reaching  it  that  evening, 
he  resolved  to  walk  as  long  as  the  night  and  his  strength 
would  allow  him,  and  afterwards  to  wait  the  approaching 
day  in  a  field,  or  a  wilderness,  or  wherever  God  pleased,  pro- 
vided  it  were  not  an  inn. 

After  walking  a  few  paces  along  the  Street  at  Gorgon- 
zola, he  noticed  a  sign,  entered  the  inn,  and  on  the  land- 
lord's  advancing  to  meet  him,  ordered  something  to  eat, 
and  a  small  measure  of  wine;  the  additional  miles  he  had 
passed,  and  the  time  of  day,  having  overcome  his  extreme 
and  fanatical  hatred  of  this  beverage.  '  I  must  beg  you 
to  be  quick,'  added  he  ;  *  for  I'm  obliged  to  go  on  my  way 
again  very  soon.'  This  he  said  not  only  because  it  was 
the  truth,  but  also  for  fear  the  host,  imagining  that  he 
was  going  to  pass  the  night  there,  should  come  and  ask 
him  his  name  and  surname,  and  where  he  carne  from,  and 
on  what  business  .  .  .    But  enough  ! 

The  landlord  replied  that  he  should  be  waited  upon  imme- 
diately ;  and  Renzo  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  table,  near  the 
door,  the  usuai  place  of  the  bashfuL 
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Some  loungers  of  the  village  had  assembleò  in  this  room, 
who,  after  having  argued  over,  and  discussed,  and  com- 
mented  upon,  the  grand  news  from  Milan  of  the  preceding 
day,  were  now  longing  to  know  a  little  how  matters  were 
going  on;  the  more  so,  as  their  first  information  was  rather 
fitted  to  irritate  their  curiosity  than  to  satisfy  it;  a  sedition, 
neither  subdued  nor  triumphant;  suspended,  rather  than  ter- 
minated,  by  the  approach  of  night;  a  defective  thing;  the 
conclusion  of  an  act,  rather  than  of  a  drama.  One  of  these 
detached  himself  from  the  party,  and  seating  himself  by  the 
new  corner,  asked  him  if  he  carne  from  Milan. 

1  I  ?  '  said  Renzo,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  to  gain  time  for  a 
reply. 

*  You,  if  the  question  is  allowable.' 

Renzo,  shaking  his  head,  compressing  his  lips,  and  uttering 
an  inarticulate  sound,  replied;  'Milan,  from  what  I  hear 
.  .  .  from  what  they  say  around  .  .  .  is  not  exactly  a  place  to 
go  at  present,  unless  in  case  of  great  necessity/ 

I  Does  the  uproar  continue,  then,  to-day?'  demanded  his 
inquisitive  companion  more  eagerly. 

I I  must  have  been  there  to  know  that,'  said  Renzo. 
'  But  you — don't  you  come  from  Milan  ?  ' 

1 1  come  from  Liscate,'  replied  the  youth,  promptly.  who, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  decided  upon  his  reply.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  had  come  from  there,  because  he  had  passed  it; 
and  he  had  learnt  the  name  from  a  traveller  on  the  road,  who 
had  mentioned  that  village  as  the  first  he  must  pass  on  his 
way  to  Gorgonzola. 

'Oh!'  said  his  friend,  in  that  tone  which  seems  to  say: 
You'd  have  done  better  if  you  had  come  from  Milan;  but 
paticnce.  '  And  at  Liscate/  added  he,  '  did  you  hear  nothing 
about  Milan  ?  ' 

1  There  may  very  likely  have  been  somebody  who  knew 
something  about  it,'  replied  the  mountaineer,  '  but  I  heard 
nothing.'  And  this  was  proffered  in  that  particular  manner 
which  seems  to  mean:  Fve  finished.  The  querist  returned 
to  his  party,  and  a  moment  afterwards,  the  landlord  carne 
to  set  out  his  meal. 

1  How  far  is  it  from  bere  to  the  Adda?  '  asked  Renzo,  in  an 
under-tone,  with  the  air  oi  one  who  is  half  asleep,  and  an 
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indifTercnt  manner,  such  as  we  have  already  seen  him  assume 
on  some  other  occasions. 

'  To  the  Adda — to  cross  it?  '  said  the  host. 

'  That  is  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  to  the  Adda.' 

1  Do  you  w.int  to  cross  by  the  bridge  of  Cassano,  or  the 
Ferry  of  Canonica?' 

1  Oh,  I  don't  mind  whcre  ...  I  only  ask  f rom  curi- 
osity.' 

1  WclI,  I  mcntion  thcse,  becausc  they  are  the  placcs  gentle- 
men  gcnerally  choose,  and  people  who  can  givc  an  account 
of  themselves.' 

1  Yery  well;  and  how  far  is  it?  ' 

1  You  may  reckon  that  to  either  one  or  the  other,  it  is 
somcwhcrc  about  six  miles,  more  or  less.' 

'  Six  miles!  I  didn't  knovv  that,'  said  Renzo.  'Well,' 
resumed  he,  with  a  stili  greater  air  of  indi ff erence,  almost 
amounting  to  aiTcctation,  '  well,  I  suppose  there  are  other 
places  for  crossing,  if  anybody  is  inclined  to  take  a  short 
cut?' 

'  There  are,  certainly,'  replied  the  landlord,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  him  with  a  look  full  of  malicious  curiosity.  This  was 
enough  to  silence  ali  the  other  inquiries  which  our  youth 
had  ready  on  his  lips.  He  drew  his  piate  before  him,  and, 
looking  at  the  small  measure  of  wine  which  the  landlord  had 
set  down  on  the  table,  said,  '  Is  the  wine  pure?  ' 

'  As  gold,'  said  the  host;  '  ask  ali  the  people  of  the  village 
and  neighbourhood,  for  they  know  it;  and,  besides,  you  can 
taste  yourself.'  So  saying,  he  turned  towards  his  other  cus- 
tomers. 

*  Plague  on  these  landlords  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo  in  his  heart; 
'the  more  I  know  of  them,  the  worse  I  find  them.'  How- 
ever,  he  began  to  eat  very  heartily,  listening  at  the  same 
time,  without  appearing  to  pay  any  attention,  to  see  what  he 
could  learn,  to  discover  what  was  the  general  impression  here 
about  the  great  event  in  which  he  had  had  no  little  share; 
and,  above  ali,  to  ascertain  if,  amongst  these  talkers,  there 
was  one  honest  man,  of  whom  a  poor  fellow  might  venture 
to  make  inquiries,  without  fear  of  getting  into  a  scrape.  and 
being  forced  to  talk  about  his  own  doings. 

'  But,'  said  one,  '  this  time,  it  seems  clear  the  Milanese 
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wanted  to  bring  about  a  very  good  thing.  Well  ;  to-morrow, 
at  latest,  we  shall  know  something.' 

'  Vm  sorry  I  didn't  go  to  Milan  this  morning/  said  another. 

'If  you  go  to-morrow,  1*11  go  with  you/  said  a  third;  *  so 
will  1/  said  another  ;  '  and  1/  said  another. 

*  What  I  want  to  know/  resumed  the  first,  '  is,  whether 
these  Milanese  gentlemen  will  think  of  us  poor  people  out 
of  the  city;  or  if  they'll  only  get  good  laws  made  for  them- 
selves.  Do  you  know  how  they  do,  eh?  They  are  ali  proud 
citizens,  every  one  for  himself  ;  and  we  strangers  mightn't  be 
Christians.' 

1  We've  mouths,  too,  either  to  eat,  or  to  give  our  own 
opinions/  said  another,  with  a  voice  as  modest  as  the  propo- 
sition  was  daring;  'and  when  things  have  gone  a  little 
further  .  .  .'    But  he  did  not  think  fit  to  finish  the  sentence. 

*  There's  corn  hidden,  not  only  at  Milan/  another  was 
beginning,  with  a  dark  and  designing  countenance,  when 
they  heard  the  trampling  of  a  horse  approaching;  they  ran 
to  the  door,  and  having  discovered  who  it  was,  they  ali  went 
out  to  meet  him.  It  was  a  Milanese  merchant  who  generally 
passed  the  night  at  this  inn,  in  journeying  two  or  three  times 
a  year  to  Bergamo  on  business  ;  and  as  he  almost  always 
found  the  same  company  there,  they  were  ali  his  acquaint- 
ances.  They  now  crowded  around  him  ;  one  took  his  bridle, 
another  his  stirrup,  and  saluted  him  with,  '  Welcome/ 

1  Tm  glad  to  see  you.' 

'  Have  you  had  a  good  journey  ?  ' 

'  Very  good  ;  and  how  are  you  ali  ?  ' 

'  Pretty  well,  pretty  well.     What  news  f  rom  Milan  ?  ' 

I  Ah  !  you  are  always  for  news/  said  the  merchant,  dis- 
mounting,  and  leaving  his  horse  in  the  care  of  a  boy.  '  And, 
besides,'  continued  he,  entering  the  door  with  the  rest  of 
the  party,  '  by  this  time  you  know  it,  perhaps,  better  than  I 
do.' 

I I  assure  you  we  know  nothing,'  said  more  than  one,  lay- 
ing  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

1  Is  it  possible  ?  '  said  the  merchant.  '  Then  you  shall  hear 
some  fine  ...  or  rather,  some  bad  news.  Hey,  landlord,  is 
my  usuai  bed  at  liberty?  Very  well  ;  a  glass  of  wine,  and  my 
usuai  meal  ;  be  quick,  for  I  must  go  to  bed  early,  and  set  off 
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to-morrow  morning  vcry  early,  so  as  to  get  to  Bergamo 
by  dinncr-time.  And  you,'  continued  he,  sitting  down  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  table  to  where  Renzo  was  seated, 
silently  but  attentively  listening,  'you  don't  know  about  ali 
the   diabolical    doings   of   yesterday?' 

*  YtS,  we  heard  something  about  yesterday/ 

1  You  see  now  !  '  rejoined  the  merchant  ;  '  you  know  the 
news.     I  thought,  when  you  are  stationed  hcre  ali  day,  to 

itch  and  sound  everybody  that  comes  by  .  .  .' 

4  But  to-day:  how  bave  matters  gone  to-day?' 

'Ah,  to-day.     Do  you  know  nothing  about  to-day ?' 

'Nothing  whatcvcr;  nobody  has  come  by.' 

:  Then  lct  me  wct  my  lips;  and  afterwards  1*11  teli  you 
about  everything.  You  shall  hear.'  Having  filled  his  glass, 
he  took  it  in  his  rìght  hand,  and,  lifting  up  his  mustachios 
with  the  first  two  fingers  nf  his  loft,  and  then  settling  his 
board  with  the  pahn,  he  drank  it  off",  and  continued: — • 
*  There  was  little  wanting,  my  worthy  friends,  to  make  to- 
day  as  rough  a  day  as  yesterday,  or  worse.  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it  true  that  I  ani  herc  to  teli  you  about  it;  for  I  had 
once  put  aside  every  thought  of  my  journey,  to  stay  and  take 
care  of  my  unfortunate  shop.' 

'  What  was  the  matter,  then?'  said  one  of  his  auditors. 

'  What  was  the  matter?  you  shall  bear.'  And,  carving 
the  meat  that  was  set  before  him,  he  began  to  cat,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  his  narraticn.  The  crowd,  standing 
at  both  sides  of  the  table,  listened  to  him  with  open  mouths; 
and  Renzo,  apparently  giving  no  heed  to  what  he  said, 
listened,  perhaps,  more  eagerly  than  any  of  the  others,  as 
he  slowly  finished  the  last  few  mouthfuls. 

'  This  morning,  then,  those  rascals  who  made  such  a  horri- 
ble  uproar  yesterday,  repaired  to  the  appointed  places  of 
meeting  (there  was  already  an  understanding  between  them, 
and  everything  was  arranged)  ;  they  united  together,  and 
began  again  the  old  story  of  going  from  Street  to  Street, 
shouting  to  collect  a  crowd.  You  know  it  is  like  when  one 
sweeps  a  house — with  respect  be  it  spoken — the  heap  of  dust 
increases  as  one  goes  along.  When  they  thought  they  had 
assembled  enough  people,  they  set  off  towards  the  house  of 
*he  superintendent  of  provisions;  as  if  the  treatment  they 
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gave  him  yesterday  was  not  enough,  to  a  gentleman  of  his 
character — the  villains  !  And  the  lies  they  told  abcut  him  ! 
Ali  inventions  :  he  is  a  worthy,  exact  gentleman  ;  and  I  may 
say  so,  for  I  am  very  intimate  with  him,  and  serve  him  with 
cloth  for  his  servants'  livery.  They  proceeded  then  towards 
this  house;  you  ought  to  see  what  a  rabbie,  and  what  faces: 
just  fancy  their  having  passed  my  shop,  with  faces  that  .  .  . 
the  Jews-of  the  Via  Crucis  are  nothing  to  them.  And  such 
things  as  they  uttered  !  enough  to  make  one  stop  one's  ears,  if 
it  had  not  been  that  it  might  bave  turned  to  account  in  dis- 
covering  one.  They  went  forward  then  with  the  kind  inten- 
tion  of  plundering  the  house,  but  .  .  .'  Here  he  raised  his  left 
hand  and  extended  it  in  the  air,  placing  the  end  of  his  thumb 
on  the  point  of  his  nose. 

1  But?  '  said  almost  ali  his  auditors. 

1  But/  continued  the  merchant,  '  they  found  the  Street 
blockaded  with  planks  and  carts,  and  behind  this  barricado, 
a  good  file  of  soldiers,  with  their  guns  levelled,  and  the  butt- 
ends  resting  on  their  shoulders.  When  they  saw  this  prepara- 
tion  .  .  .    What  would  you  have  done?  ' 

'  Turned  back.' 

'  To  be  sure;  and  so  did  they.  But  just  listen  if  it  wasn't 
the  devil  that  inspired  them.  They  reached  the  Cordusio,  and 
there  saw  the  bake-house  which  they  wanted  to  plunder  the 
day  before:  here  they  were  busy  in  distributing  bread  to 
their  customers  ;  there  were  noblemen  there,  ay,  the  very 
flower  of  the  nobility,  to  watch  that  everything  went  on  in 
good  order;  but  the  mob  (they  had  the  devil  within  them,  I 
teli  you,  and  besides,  there  were  some  whispering  in  their 
ears,  and  urging  them  on),  the  mob  rushed  in  furiously; 
"  seize  away,  and  I  will  seize  too:"  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  noblemen,  bakers,  customers,  loaves,  benches,  counters, 
troughs,  chests,  bags,  sieves,  bran,  flour,  dough,  ali  were 
turned  upside  down.' 

1  And  the  soldiers?  ' 

'The  soldiers  had  the  vicar's  house  to  defend;  one  cannot 
sing  and  carry  the  cross  at  the  sanie  time.  It  was  ali  done 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  teli  you:  off  and  away;  every- 
thing that  could  be  put  to  any  use  was  carried  off.  And  then 
they  proposed  again  the  beautiful  scene  of  yesterday — drag- 
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ging  the  rest  to  the  square,  and  making  a  bonfìre.  They  had 
already  begun — the  villains  ! — to  carry  some  things  out  of 
the  house,  whcn  one  greater  villain  than  the  rest — what  do 
you  think  was  the  proposai  he  made?' 

1  What  ?  ' 

1  What  !  to  make  a  pile  of  everything  in  the  shop,  and  to 
set  fire  to  the  heap  and  the  house  together.  No  sooner  said 
than  done  .  .  .'  • 

'Did  they  set  fire  to  it?' 

'  Wait.  A  worthy  man  of  the  neighbourhood  had  an  in- 
spiration  from  Heavcn.  He  ran  up-stairs,  sought  for  a 
crucifix,  found  one,  and  hung  it  in  front  of  one  of  the  Win- 
dows; thcn  he  took  two  candles  which  had  been  blessed  lit 
them,  and  set  thcm  outside,  on  the  window-sill,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  crucifix.  The  mob  looked  up.  It  must  be  owned, 
there  is  stili  some  fear  of  God  in  Milan  ;  everybody  carne  to 
their  senses.  At  least,  I  mean  most  of  thcm  ;  there  were  some, 
certainly,  devils  enough  to  have  set  fire  to  Paradise,  for  the 
sake  of  plunder;  but,  finding  that  the  crowd  was  not  of  their 
opinion,  they  wcre  obliged  to  abandon  their  design,  and 
keep  quiet.  Just  fancy  now  who  arrived — ali  their  Graces 
of  the  Cathedral,  in  procession,  with  the  cross  elevated,  and 
in  their  canonical  robes;  and  my  lord  the  Arch-presbyter 
began  preaching  on  one  side,  and  my  lord  the  Penitentiary 
on  the  other,  and  others  again,  scattered  here  and  there: 
"  But,  good  people  ;  what  would  you  do?  is  this  the  example 
you  set  your  children?  go  home,  go  home;  you  shall  have 
bread  at  a  low  price  ;  if  you'll  only  look  you'll  see  that  the 
rate  is  pasted  up  at  every  corner."  ' 

*  Was  it  so  ?  ' 

'What?  was  it  so?  Do  you  think  that  their  Graces  of 
the  Cathedral  would  come,  in  their  magnificent  robes,  to  teli 
chen   falsehoods?' 

'And  what  did  the  people  do?' 

1  They  dispersed  by  degrees  ;  some  ran  to  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  and  for  those  who  could  read,  there  was  the  fixed 
rate,  sure  enough.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  eight  ounces  of 
bread  for  a  penny/ 

'  What  good  luck  !  ' 

1  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.    How  mucb 
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flour  do  you  think  they  have  wasted  yesterday  and  this 
morning?    Enough  to  support  the  Duchy  for  two  months.' 

'  Then  they've  made  no  good  laws  for  us  in  the 
country  ?  ' 

'  What  has  been  done  at  Milan  is  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  city.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you  :  it  must  be  as 
God  wills.  Fortunately,  the  sedition  is  finished,  for  I 
haven't  told  you  ali  yet  ;  here  comes  the  best  part.' 

'What  is  there  besides?' 

'  Only,  that,  last  evening,  or  this  morning,  I'm  not  sure 
which,  many  of  the  leaders  have  been  seized,  and  four  of 
them,  it  is  known,  are  to  be  hung  directly.  No  sooner  did 
this  get  abroad,  than  everybody  went  home  the  shortest 
way,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  becoming  number  five.  When 
I  left  Milan,  it  looked  like  a  convent  of  friars/ 

'  But  will  they  really  hang  them?' 

4  Undoubtedly,  and  quickly,  too/  replied  the  merchant 

'And  what  will  the  people  do?'  asked  the  same  inter- 
rogator  as  had  put  the  other  question. 

1  The  people  will  go  to  see  them,'  said  the  merchant. 
'They  had  such  a  desire  to  see  a  Christian  hanging  in  the 
open  air,  that  they  wanted — the  vagabonds  ! — to  despatch 
the  superintendent  of  provisions  in  that  way.  By  this  ex- 
change  they  will  have  four  wretches,  attended  with  every 
formality,  aceompanied  by  Capuchins,  and  by  friars  of 
the  buona  morte:2  but  they  deserve  it.  It  is  an  interference 
of  Providence,  you  see;  and  it's  a  necessary  thing.  They 
were  already  beginning  to  divert  themselves  by  entering 
the  shops,  and  helping  themselves  without  paying;  if  they'd 
let  them  go  on  so,  after  bread,  wine  would  have  had  its 
turn,  and  so  on  from  thing  to  thing.  .  .  .  You  may  imagine 
whether  they  would  abandon  so  convenient  a  practice,  of 
their  own  free  will.  And  I  can  teli  you,  that  was  no  very 
pleasant  thought   for  an   honest  man  keeping   a   shop.' 

f'A  denomination  usually  given  to  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Paul, 
the  first  hermit.  They  are  cal'ed  Brothers  of  death,  Fratres  à  morte,  on 
account  of  a  figure  of  a  Death's  head  which  they  were  always  to  have  with 
them,  to  remind  them  continually  of  their  last  end.  This  order,  by  its 
constitutions,  made  in  1620,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  established  long 
befo  e  Pope  Paul  V.  Louis  XIII.,  in  1621,  permitted  them  to  settle  in 
France.  The  order  wa9,  piobably,  suppressed  by  Pope  Urban  Vili.  Tho 
fraternity  of  death  buries  such  dead  as  are  abandoned  by  their  relations, 
and  oauses  masses  to  be  celebrated  for  them.' 
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1  Certainly  not,'  said  one  of  his  hearers.  '  Certainly  not/ 
replied  the  rest,  in  chorus. 

'And,'  continued  the  merchant,  wiping  his  beard  with  the 
table-cloth,  '  it  had  ali  been  projected  for  some  time:  there 
vvas  a  league,  you  know/ 

'A  league,  was  there?' 

1  Yes,  there  was  a  league.  Ali  cabals  formed  by  the 
Navarrines,  by  that  French  cardinal  there,  you  know,  with 
a  half-Turki.-h  naine,  who  every  day  contri ves  something 
fresh  to  annoy  the  court  of  Spain.  But,  above  ali,  he  aims 
at  playing  some  trick  in  Milan;  for  he  knows  well  enough 
— the  knave — that  the  strength  of  the  king  lies  there/ 

'  Ay/ 

'Shall  I  givc  you  a  proof  of  it?  Those  who've  made  the 
greatest  noise  were  strangers;  there  were  faces  going  about 
which  had  never  bcfore  been  seen  in  Milan.  By  the  by,  I 
forgot  to  teli  you  one  thing  which  was  told  me  for  certain. 
The  police  had  caught  one  of  these  fellows  in  an  inn  .  .  .' 
Renzo,  who  had  not  lost  a  single  syllable  of  this  conversa- 
tion,  was  taken  with  a  cold  shudder  on  hearing  this  chord 
touched,  and  almost  slippcd  under  the  table  before  he 
thought  of  trying  to  contain  himself.  No  one,  however, 
perceived  it  ;  and  the  speaker,  without  interrupting  his 
relation  for  a  moment,  had  continued:  '  They  don't  exactly 
know  where  he  carne  from,  who  sent  him,  nor  what  kind 
of  man  he  was,  but  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  leaders. 
Yesterday,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  he  played  the  very 
devil  ;  and  then,  not  content  with  that,  he  must  begin  to 
harangue  the  people,  and  propose — a  mere  trifle  ! — to  mur- 
der ali  the  nobility  !  The  great  rascal  !  Who  would 
support  the  poor  if  ali  the  nobles  were  killed?  The  police, 
who  had  been  watching  him,  laid  hands  upon  him  ;  they 
found  on  his  person  a  great  bundle  of  letters,  and  were 
leading  him  away  to  prison,  but  his  companions,  who  were 
keeping  guard  round  the  inn,  carne  in  great  numbers,  and 
delivered   him — the   villain  !  ' 

'And  what  became  of  him?' 

'  It  isn't  known;  he  may  be  fled,  or  he  may  be  concealed 
in  Milan:  they  are  people  who  bave  neither  house  nor  home, 
and  yet  find  lodging  and  a  place  of  refuge  every  where; 
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however,  though  the  devil  can  and  will  help  them,  yet  they 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice  when  they  least  expect 
it;  for  when  the  pear  is  ripe  it  must  fall.  For  the  present, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  letters  are  in  possession  of  gov- 
ernment,  and  that  the  whole  conspiracy  is  therein  described; 
and  they  say  that  many  people  are  implicated  in  it.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  they  have  turned  Milan  upside  down, 
and  would  have  done  much  worse.  It  is  said  that  the  bakers 
are  rogues:  I  know  they  are;  but  they  ought  to  be  hung 
in  the  course  of  justice.  They  say  there  is  corn  hidden; 
who  doesn't  know  that?  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  gov- 
ernment  to  keep  a  good  look-out  to  bring  it  to  light,  and 
to  hang  the  monopolists  in  company  with  the  bakers.  And 
if  government  does  nothing,  the  city  ought  to  remonstrate; 
and  if  they  don't  listen  the  first  time,  remonstrate  again; 
for  by  dint  of  appeals  they  will  get  what  they  want;  but 
not  adopt  the  villainous  practice  of  furiously  entering  shops 
and  warehouses  to  get  booty/ 

Renzo's  small  meal  had  turned  into  poison.  It  seemed 
like  an  age  before  he  could  get  out  of,  and  away  from,  the 
inn  and  the  village  ;  and  a  dozen  times,  at  least,  he  had  said 
to  himself:  'Now  I  may  surely  go/  But  the  fear  of 
exciting  suspicion,  now  increased  beyond  measure,  and 
prevailing  over  every  other  thought,  had  kept  him  stili 
nailed  to  his  seat.  In  this  perplexity,  he  thought  the  chat- 
terer  must  at  last  stop  talking  about  him,  and  determined  in 
his  own  mind  to  make  his  escape  as  soon  as  another  sub- 
ject  was  started. 

1  For  this  reason,'  said  one  of  the  party,  '  knowing  how 
these  things  go,  and  that  honest  men  fare  but  badly  in  such 
disturbances,  I  wouldn't  let  my  curiosity  conquer,  and 
have,  therefore,  remained  quietly  at  home.' 

1  Neither  would  I  move,  for  the  same  reason/  said 
another. 

1 1,'  added  a  third,  '  if  I  had  happened  by  chance  to  be 
at  Milan,  I  would  have  left  any  business  whatever  unfin- 
ished,  and  have  returned  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
have  a  wife  and  children;  and,  besides,  to  teli  the  truth,  I 
don't  like  such  stirs/ 

At   this    moment    the    landlord,    who    had    been    eagerly 
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listening  with  the  rest,  advanccd  towards  the  other  end  of 
the  table  to  sce  what  the  stranger  was  doing.  Renzo  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  beckoning  to  the  host,  asked  for  hia 
account,  settlcd  it  without  dispute,  though  his  purse  was 
by  this  time  very  low;  and  without  further  delay,  went 
directly  to  the  door,  passed  the  threshold,  and  taking  care 
not  to  turn  along  ihe  same  road  as  that  by  which  he  had 
arrived,  set  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  trusting  to  the 
guidance    of    Providence. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

ONE  wish  is  often  enough  to  allow  a  man  no  peace; 
what,  then,  must  two  have  been — one  at  war  with 
the  other?     Our  poor  Renzo,  as  the  reader  knows, 
had  had  two  such  conflicting  desires  in  his  mind  for  sev- 
eral  hours  ;  the  wish  to  make  his  escape,  with  the  wish  to 
remain    undiscovered;    and    the   unfortunate   words   of   the 
merchant  had  increased  both  one  and  the  other  to  an  ex- 
travagant  degree.     His   adventure,   then,   had   got  abroad  ! 
There   were  means,   then,   employed,   to   seize   nim  !     Who 
knew  how  many  bailiffs  were  in  the  field  to  give  him  chase! 
or  what  orders  had  been  forwarded  to  keep  a  watch  in  the 
villages,  at  the  inn,  on  the  roads  !     He  reflected,  however, 
that,  after  ali,  there  were  but  two  bailiffs  who  knew  him, 
and  that  his  name  was  not  written  upon  his  forehead;  but 
then,  again,  a  hundred  stories  he  had  heard  rushed  into  his 
mind,  of   fugitives  caught  and  discovered  in  many  strange 
ways,    recognized   by    their    walk,   by   their    suspicious   air, 
and    other    unthought    of    tokens:    everything    excited    his 
alarm.     Although,  as  he  left  Gorgonzola,  the  tolling  of  the 
Avemaria   sounded   in   his    ears,   and   the   increasing   dark- 
ness  every  moment  diminished  his  danger,  yet  it  was  very 
unwillingly  that  he  took  the  high  road,  proposing  to  follow 
the  first  by-lane  which  seemed   likely  to  bring  him  to  the 
point  he  was  so  anxious  to  reach.     At  first,  he  occasionally 
met  a  traveller;  but  so  full  was  his  imagination  of  direful 
apprehensions,  that  he  had  not  courage  to  detain  any  one 
to    inquire    his    way. — That    innkeeper    said    six    miles, — 
thought  he. — If,  by  taking  these  foot-paths  and  by-lanes,  I 
make  them  eight,  or  even  ten,  my  legs,  which  have  lasted 
me   so   far,   will   manage  these  too.     Fm   certainly  not  go- 
ing  towards  Milan,  so  1  must  be   going  towards  the  Adda. 
Walk  away,  then  ;  sooner  or  later,  I   shall  get  there.     The 
Adda   has   a   good   voice;   and   when   once   I'm   near   it,   I 
shan't  want  anvbody  to  point  it-out   to   me.     If  any  boat 
is  there,  I'il  cross  directly;  if  not,   FU  wait  till  morning, 
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in  a  field,  or  on  a  tree,  like  the  sparrows  :  bctter  on  a  tree 
than    in   prison. — 

Very  soon,  he  saw  a  lane  turning  down  to  the  left,  and 
he  pursued  it. 

At  this  hour,  if  he  had  mot  with  any  one,  he  would  no 
longer  bave  hesitated  to  addreM  him;  bui  he  heard  not  a 
footstep  of  living  creature.  Ile  followed,  therefore,  the 
WÙldingl  of  the  lane,  indulging,  the  mean  while,  in  such 
reflectiona  as  these  : 

— I  play  the  devili  I  murder  ali  the  nobility  !  A  packet 
of  lctters — I!      My  companions  kcej  iard   around  me! 

I'd  give  Bomething  to  nu<  t  trito  tfaat  merchant  face  to 
face,  on  the  other  ut  the  Adda,   (ah,  when  shall  I  get 

aerosa  that  bl  Addi         I'd  make  bini  stand,  and  ask 

him,  at  iiiv  mnvenience,  whcrc  he  had  picked  up  ali  this 
fine  informatiofL  Just  please  to  bc  informed,  my  dear 
sir,  that  the  thing  went  so  and  so;  and  that  ali  the  mis- 
chief    I    p!  was   belping    Fi  rrcr.   as   if   he   had   been   my 

brother:    know,    moreover,    that   those   rascals   who   to   hear 
you   talk,  one   would   thinl:   werc   my   friends,   becausc  once 
I    said    a   word   or   two,    like   a   good   Christian,   wanted   to 
play    me    a   very    rough    trick  ;    know,   too.    that    while   you 
were    taking    care    of  r    OWfl    shop,    I    was    endangering 

my  ribs  to  save  your  signor,  the  superintendent  of  pro- 
visions — a  man  I  never  either  knew  or  saw  in  my  life. 
Wait  and  see  if  I  ever  stir  again  to  help  gentlemen  .  .  . 
It  is  true  we  ought  to  do  it  for  our  soul's  good:  they  are 
our  neiehbours,  too.  And  that  great  bundle  of  letters, 
where  ali  the  conspiracy  was  revealed,  and  which  you 
know  for  certain  is  in  the  hands  of  government  ;  sure 
enough,  I  couldn't  show  it  you  here  without  the  help  of 
the  devil.  Would  you  have  any  curiosity  to  see  this  mighty 
packet  ?  Look  here  ...  A  single  letter  !  .  .  .  Yes,  my 
good  sir,  one  letter  only;  and  this  letter,  if  you'd  like  to 
know,  was  written  by  a  monk  capable  of  instructing  you 
in  any  point  of  doctrine  you  wish, — a  monk,  without  doing 
you  injustice,  a  single  hair  of  whose  beard  is  worth  ali 
yours  put  together;  and  this  letter,  I  should  like  to  teli  you, 
is  written,  you  see,  to  another  monk,  also  a  man  .  .  . 
Just  see,  now,  who  my  rascally  friends  are.     Learn,  if  you 
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please,  how  to  talk  another  time,  particularly  when  you 
are  talking  about  a  fellow-creature. — 

After  a  little  time,  however,  these  and  similar  reflections 
gave  way  to  others;  his  present  circumstances  occupying 
the  whole  attention  of  our  poor  traveller.  The  dread  of 
being  pursued  and  discovered,  which  had  so  incessantly 
embittered  his  day's  journey,  now  no  longer  gave  him  any 
uneasiness;  but  how  many  things  made  his  nightly  wander- 
ings  sufficiently  uncomfortable  ! — darkness;  solitude;  in- 
creasing,  and  now  painful,  fatigue;  a  gentle,  but  steady 
and  piercing  breeze,  which  would  be  far  from  agreeable  to 
a  man  stili  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  which  he  had  put 
on  to  go  a  short  distance  to  a  wedding,  and  quickly  to 
return  in  triumph  to  his  home,  only  a  few  steps  off;  and, 
what  rendered  everything  doubly  irksome,  walking  at  a 
venture,  in  search  of  a  place  of  rest  and  security. 

If  he  happened  to  pass  through  a  village,  he  would  walk 
as  quietly  and  warily  as  possible,  lest  any  of  the  doors 
should  be  stili  open  ;  but  he  saw  no  further  signs  of  re- 
maining  wakefulness  among  the  inhabitants  than  occasion- 
ally  a  glancing  light  in  one  of  the  Windows.  When  on  the 
road,  away  from  every  abode,  he  would  pause,  every  now 
and  then,  and  listen  eagerly  for  the  beloved  murmur  of  the 
Adda;  but  in  vain.  He  heard  no  sounds  but  the  distant 
howling  of  dogs  at  some  solitary  dwelling,  which  floated 
through  the  air,  at  once  mournful  and  threatening.  On 
approaching  any  of  these  abodes,  the  howling  was  changed 
into  an  irritated,  angry  bark;  and  in  passing  before  the 
door,  he  heard,  and  almost  fancied  he  saw,  the  fierce 
creatures,  with  their  heads  at  the  crack  of  the  door,  reiter- 
ating  their  howls.  This  quickly  removed  ali  temptation  to 
knock  and  ask  shelter,  and  probably  his  courage  would  have 
failed  had  there  been  no  such  obstacles  in  his  way. — Who's 
there? — thought  he: — what  do  you  want  at  this  hour? 
How  did  you  come  here?  Teli  who  you  are.  Isn't  there 
an  inn  where  you  can  gei  a  bed?  This,  at  best,  is  what 
they  will  say  to  me,  if  I  knock;  even  if  it  shouldn't  be  a 
cowardly  sleeper,  who  would  begin  to  shout  out  lustily, 
\Help!  Thieves  !  '  I  must  have  something  ready  for  an 
answer;  and  what  could  I  say?     If  anybody  hears  a  noise 
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in  the  night,  nothing  enters  their  heads  but  robbers,  villains, 
and  rogues  :  they  never  think  that  an  honest  man  may  be 
bcnighted,  not  to  say  a  gentleman  in  his  carriage. — He 
determined,  therefore,  to  reserve  this  pian  as  a  last  resource 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  continued  his  way,  stili  with  the 
hope  of  at  least  discovering  the  Adda,  if  not  of  crossing 
it,  that  night,  and  not  being  obliged  again  to  go  in  search 
of  it  in  broad  daylight. 

On,  therefore,  he  went,  till  he  reached  a  part  where  the 
country  changed  from  cultivated  ficlds  into  a  heath  of  ferns 
and  broom.  This  seemed,  if  not  a  sure  indication,  at  least, 
a  kind  of  argument  that  there  was  a  river  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  ;  and  he  advanced  across  the  common,  pursuing 
the  path  which  traversed  it.  After  walking  a  few  paces, 
he  stopped  to  listcn  ;  but  in  vain.  The  tediousness  of  the 
journey  seemed  to  be  increased  by  the  wildness  of  the 
place;  not  a  mulberry  nor  a  vine  was  to  be  seen,  nor  any 
other  signs  of  human  culture,  which,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  progress,  seemed  almost  like  half-companions  to  him. 
However,  he  stili  went  forward,  beguiling  the  time,  and 
endeavouring  to  drive  awav  the  ima£jes  and  apparitions  which 
haunted  his  mind — the  relics  of  a  hundred  wonderful  stories 
he  had  heard — by  repeating,  as  he  went  along,  some  of  the 
prayers  for  the  dead. 

By  degrees,  he  entered  among  larger  patches  of  brush- 
wood,  wild  plum-trees,  dwarf  oaks,  and  brambles.  Con- 
tinuing  his  way,  with  more  impatience  than  alacrity,  he  saw 
scattered  occasionally  throughout  these  patches,  a  solitary 
tree;  and,  stili  following  the  guidance  of  the  footpath,  per- 
ceived  that  he  was  entering  a  wood.  He  felt  a  kind  of 
reluctance  to  proceed;  but  he  conquered  it,  and  unwillingly 
wrent  forward.  The  further  he  went,  the  more  this  un- 
willingness  increased,  and  the  more  did  everything  he  saw 
vex  and  harass  his  imagination.  The  bushes  he  discerned 
before  him  assumed  strange,  marvellous,  and  uncouth  forms; 
the  shadows  of  the  tops  of  the  trees  alarmed  him,  as,  slightly 
agitated  by  the  breeze,  they  quivered  on  his  path,  illuminated 
by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  ;  the  very  rustling  of  the 
withered  leaves,  as  he  trampled  them  under  foot,  had  in  it 
something  hateful  to  his  ear.    His  limbs  felt  a  strange  im- 
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pulse  to  run,  and,  at  the  same  time,  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  support  him.  The  cold  night-breeze  blew  more  chilly 
and  sharply  against  his  forehead  and  throat;  he  felt  it 
piercing  through  his  thin  clothes  to  his  skin,  which  shivered 
in  the  blast,  and,  penetrating  more  subtilely  to  his  very 
bones,  extinguishing  the  last  remains  of  vìgour.  At  one 
time,  the  weariness  and  undefined  horror  with  which  he  had 
so  long  been  struggling,  had  suddenly  almost  overwhelmed 
him.  He  nearly  lost  his  self-government;  but  terrified  above 
ali  things  at  his  own  terror,  he  summoned  up  his  former 
spirits,  and  by  a  great  effort,  forced  them  to  assume  their 
usuai  sway.  Thus  fortifìed  for  a  moment,  he  stood  stili 
to  deliberate,  and  resolved  to  leave  the  wood  bv  the  same 
path  as  he  had  traversed,  to  go  straight  to  the  last  village 
he  had  passed,  to  return  once  more  among  mankind,  and 
there  to  seek  shelter,  even  at  the  inn.  While  he  thus  stood, 
the  rustling  of  his  feet  among  the  leaves  hushed,  and,  per- 
fectly  silent  around  him,  a  noise  reached  his  ear,  a  murmur 
— a  murmur  of  running  water.  He  listens;  assures  himself; 
and  exclaims,  ■  It's  the  Adda  !  ■  It  was  like  the  restoration 
of  a  friend,  of  a  brother,  of  a  deliverer.  His  weariness 
almost  disappeared.  his  pulse  again  beat;  he  fclt  his  blood 
circuiate  freely  and  warmly  through  ali  his  veins  ;  his  con- 
fidence  increased,  the  gloominess  and  oppression  of  his  mind, 
in  great  part,  vanished  away  ;  and  he  no  longer  hesitated  to 
penetrate  farther  into  the  wood,  towards  the  friendly  murmur. 
At  last  he  reached  the  extremity  of  the  fiat,  at  the  edge 
of  a  steep  declivity;  and,  peeping  through  the  bushes  that 
everywhere  covered  its  surface,  he  discerned,  at  the  bottom, 
the  glittering  of  the  running  water.  Then,  raising  his  eyes, 
he  surveyed  the  extensive  plain  on  the  opposite  side,  scattered 
with  villages;  beyond  this  the  hills,  and  on  one  of  these  a 
large,  whitish  tract,  in  which  he  fancied  he  could  distinguish 
a  city — Bergamo,  undoubtedly.  He  descended  the  steep  a 
little  way,  separating  and  pushing  aside  the  brushwood  with 
his  hands  and  arms,  and  looked  down,  to  see  if  there  were 
any  boat  moving  on  the  water,  or  to  listen  if  he  could  hear 
the  splashing  of  oars  ;  but  he  saw  and  heard  nothing.  Had 
it  been  any  thing  less  than  the  Adda,  "Renzo  would  have 
descended  at  once  and  attempted  to  ford  it;  but  this,  he 
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well  knew,  in  such  a  river,  was  not  a  matter  of  very  great 
facility. 

He  thereforc  stocd  to  consult  with  himself  what  wcre  best 
tu  be  clone.  To  clambcr  up  into  a  tree,  and  there  await  the 
dawn  of  morning,  in  the  chili  night-brecze,  in  a  frosty  air, 
and  in  bis  present  dress,  was  more  than  enough  to  benumb 
bino  ;  to  pace  up  and  clown,  for  Constant  excrcise,  ali  that  time, 
bcsidcs  that  it  would  bave  becn  a  very  inefiicacious  dcfence 
against  the  severity  of  the  temperature,  was  also  asking  too 
mudi  of  those  un  fortunate  limbs  which  had  alrcady  done 
much  more  than  their  duty.  Suddenly  he  reiiKmbercd  having 
seen  a  cascinotto  in  one  of  the  fìclds  adioining  the  unculti- 
vated  down.  Thui  the  peasants  of  the  Milanese  plain  desig- 
nate certain  little  cottages,  thatched  with  Straw,  constructed 
of  the  trunkfl  and  branches  of  trees,  fastened  together  and 
fìlled  up  with  mud,  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  depositing 
their  harvest  during  the  summer  season,  repairing  thither  at 
night  to  protect  it  :  during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are 
usually  unoccupied.  Ile  quickly  fixed  upon  this  as  his  rest- 
ing-place  for  the  night  ;  and  again  setting  off  on  his  way, 
re-passed  the  wood,  the  tract  of  bushes,  and  the  heath  ;  and 
entering  upon  the  cultivated  land,  he  quickly  espied  the 
cascinotto,  and  went  towards  it.  A  worm-eaten  and  tumble- 
down  door,  without  lock  or  chain,  blocked  up  the  entrance; 
Renzo  drew  it  towards  him,  and  on  entering,  saw  a  hurdle, 
intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  hammock,  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  supported  by  bands  formed  of  little  twigs;  he 
did  not,  however,  make  use  of  it  ;  but  seeing  a  little  Straw 
lving  on  the  ground,  thought  that,  even  there,  sleep  would 
be  very  welcome. 

Before  stretching  his  weary  frame  on  the  bed  Providence 
had  prepared  for  him,  he  knelt  down  to  offer  up  his  thanks 
for  this  Diessini,  and  for  ali  the  assistance  he  had  received 
that  terrible  day.  He  then  repeated  his  usuai  prayers  ;  and, 
flavine:  finished'  them,  begged  pardon  of  God  for  having 
omitted  them  the  evening  before,  and  gone  to  rest,  as  he  said, 
like  a  dog,  or  even  worse. — And  for  this  reason, — added  he  to 
himself,  resting  his  hands  upon  the  Straw,  and,  from  kneel- 
ing,  changing  his  posture  to  that  of  lving,— for  this  reason 
I  svas  awaked  by  such  agreeable  visitors  in  the  morning. — 
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He  then  gathered  up  ali  the  Straw  that  was  scattered  around, 
and  spread  it  over  him,  so  as  to  make  the  best  covering 
he  could  to  secure  himself  from  the  cold,  which,  even  there, 
under  shelter,  made  itself  surftciently  felt;  and  crcuching 
beneath  it,  he  tried  to  get  a  little  sleep,  thinking  that  he  had 
purchased  it,  that  day,  more  dearly  than  usuai. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  before  visions 
began  to  throng  his  memory,  or  his  fancy  (I  cannot  under- 
take  to  indicate  the  exact  spot) — visions  so  crowded,  so  in- 
cessante that  they  quickly  banished  every  idea  of  sleep.  The 
merchant,  the  notary,  the  bailiffs,  the  sword-cutler,  the  land- 
lord,  Ferrer,  the  superintendent,  the  party  at  the  inn,  the 
crowds  in  the  streets;  then  Don  Abbondio,  then  Don  Rod- 
rigo :  and,  among  so  many,  there  were  none  that  did  not 
bring  some  sad  remembrances  of  misfortune  or  aversion. 

There  were  but  three  images  that  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind,  divested  of  every  bitter  recollection,  clear  of  every 
suspicion,  pleasing  in  every  aspect  ;  and  two,  principally — 
certainly  very  dissimilar,  but  closely  connected  in  the  heart 
of  the  youth, — the  black-locked  Lucia,  and  the  white-bearded 
Father  Cristoforo.  Yet  the  consolation  he  felt  in  contem- 
plating  even  these  objects,  was  anything  but  unmixed  and 
tranquil.  In  picturing  to  himself  the  good  friar,  he  felt  more 
keenly  than  ever  the  disgrace  of  his  faults,  his  shameful  in- 
temperance,  and  his  neglect  of  the  kind  Father's  paternal  ad- 
vice;  and  in  contemplating  the  image  of  Lucia!  we  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  what  he  felt;  the  reader  knovvs  the  cir- 
cumstances,  and  must  imagine  it  himself.  Neither  did  he 
forget  the  poor  Agnese;  Agnese,  who  had  chosen  him  for  her 
son-in-law,  who  had  considered  him  almost  as  one  with  her 
only  daughter,  and  before  receiving  from  him  the  title  of 
mother,  had  assumed  the  language  and  affection  of  one,  and 
demonstrated  parental  solicitude  for  him  by  her  actions.  But 
it  was  an  additional  grief  to  him,  and  not  the  least  bitter  one, 
that  exactly  on  account  of  these  affezionate  and  benevolent 
intentions,  the  poor  woman  was  novv  homeless,  and  almost 
houseless,  uncertain  of  the  future,  and  reaping  sorrows  and 
troubles  from  those  very  circumstances,  which  he  had  hoped 
would  be  the  Joy  and  comfort  of  her  declining  years.  What 
a  night,  poor  Renzo  1  which  was  to  have  been  the  fifth  of  his 
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nuptials  !  W'hat  a  room  !  Wliat  a  matrimoniai  couch  !  And 
after  such  a  day  !  And  to  precede  such  a  morrow,  such  a 
succession  of  days  ! — W'hat  God  wills — replied  he,  to  the 
thoughts  which  most  tormented  him  ; — W'hat  God  wills.  He 
knowi  what  Ile  does  !  it  is  for  our  good  too.  Let  it  be  as  a 
penance  for  my  lins.  Lucia  is  so  good!  God,  surely,  will  not 
let  her  suffer  for  lon:^ — for  very  long! — 

Harassed  by  such  thoughts  as  these,  despairing  of  obtaining 
any  slcep,  and  the  piercing  cold  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
sufTcrable,  so  that  from  time  to  time  his  whole  fraine  shook, 
and  hi  i  chattcred  in  spite  of  himtdf,  Renzo  longed  for 

the  approach  of  day,  and  impaticntly  measured  the  slovv 
progress  of  the  hours.  I  say,  measured,  because  every  half- 
hour    he  unding    through    the    deep    silencc,    the 

strokes  of  a  largo  dock,  probably  that  of  Trezzo.  The  first 
time,  the  sound  reached  his  ear  so  unexpectedly,  without  his 
baving  the  least  idea  whencc  it  carne,  it  brought  with  it  some- 
thing  solenni  and  mysterious  to  his  mind;  the  feeling  of  a 
warning  llttered  IO  an  unknown  voice,  by  some  invisible 
person. 

W  licn,  at  Iast,  the  clock  had  tolled  elevcn,1 — the  hour  Renzo 
had  determined  to  get  up, —  he  rose,  half  benumbed  with  the 
cold,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  repeated  his  matin  prayers 
with  more  than  ordinary  devotion  ;  then,  standing  up,  he 
stretched  his  limbs,  and  shook  his  body,  as  if  to  scttle  and 
unite  his  members,  which  sccmed  almost  dissevered  from  eacli 
other,  breathed  upon  his  hands  and  rubbed  them  together,  and 
then  opened  the  door  of  the  cascinotto,  first  taking  the  pre« 
caution  to  look  warily  about  him,  perchance  any  one  might 
be  there.  No  one  being  visible,  he  cast  his  eye  round  to 
discover  the  path  he  had  followed  the  preceding  evening,  and 
quickly  recognizing  it,  much  clearer  and  more  distinct  than 
his  memory  pictured  it,  he  set  off  in  that  direction. 

The  sky  announced  a  beautiful  day:  the  pale  and  rayless 
moon  was  yet  visible  near  the  horizon,  in  the  spacious  field 
of  azure,  stili  softened  by  a  tinge  of  morning  grey,  which 

1  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  that,  according  to  Italian  com- 
putation of  time,  the  first  hour  of  the  day  is  seven  o'c'ock  in  the  morning — 
two  o'clock  answerable  to  eight  with  us,  and  so  on,  till  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  becomes  one  again.  This  arrangement  would  make  eleven  o'olock, 
in  the  text,  the  sanie  as  nve  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  England. 
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shaded  gradually  towards  the  east,  into  a  rosy  and  primrose 
hue.  Stili  nearer  the  horizon,  a  few  irregular  clouds 
stretched  out,  in  lengthened  waves,  rather  azure  than  grey, 
their  lower  sides  edged  with  almost  a  streak  of  flame,  be- 
coming  every  moment  more  vivid  and  sharply  defìned;  while, 
higher  up,  light  and  fleecy  clouds,  mingling  with  each  other, 
and  of  a  thousand  nameless  hues,  fìoated  on  the  surface  o* 
the  placid  heavens;  a  true  Lombard  sky,  so  beautiful  when 
it  is  beautiful — so  brilliant,  so  cairn.  Had  Renzo  been  here 
to  enjoy  himself,  he  would  certainly  have  looked  upwards, 
and  admired  a  dawn  so  different  to  what  he  had  been  ac- 
customed  to  see  among  his  native  mountains  ;  but  his  eyes 
were  bent  to  the  ground,  and  he  walked  on  rapidly,  both  to 
regain  a  little  warmth,  and  to  reach  the  river  as  quickly  as 
he  could.  He  retraced  the  ficlds,  the  grove,  the  bushes; 
traversed  the  wood,  with  a  kind  of  compassion,  as  he  looked 
around  and  remembered  the  horror  he  had  felt  there  a  few 
hours  before;  reached  the  edge  of  the  precipitous  bank,  and 
looking  down  through  the  crags  and  bushes,  discovered  a 
fisherman's  bark  slowly  making  its  way  against  the  stream, 
dose  by  the  shore.  He  hastily  descended  the  shortest  way 
through  the  bushes,  stood  upon  the  bank,  and  gently  called  to 
the  fisherman  ;  and  with  the  intention  of  appearing  to  ask 
a  favour  of  little  importance,  but,  without  bcing  aware  of  it, 
in  a  half-supplicatory  manner,  beckoned  to  him  to  approach. 
The  fisherman  cast  a  glance  along  the  shore,  looked  carefully 
both  up  and  down  the  river,  and  then  turning  the  prow 
towards  Renzo,  approached  the  side.  Renzo,  who  stood  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  stream, almost  with  one  foot  in  the  water, 
seized  the  prow  as  it  drew  near,  and  jumped  into  the  boat. 

1  Be  good  encugh  to  take  me  across  to  the  other  side,  and 
TU  pay  you  for  it/  said  he.  The  fisherman  had  already 
guessed  his  object,  and  had  turned  the  prow  to  the  opposite 
bank.  Renzo,  seeing  another  oar  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
stooped  down  and  took  it  up. 

'  Softly,  softly,'  said  the  owner  ;  but  on  seeing  how  dex- 
terously  the  youth  laid  hold  of  the  implement,  and  prepared 
to  handle  it,  '  Aha  !  '  added  he,  '  you  know  your  business.' 

'A  little,'  replied  Renzo;  and  he  began  to  row  with  a 
vigour  and  skill  beyond  those  of  an  amateur.     While  thus 
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exerting  himself,  he  cast  an  occasionai  dark  glance  at  the 
shore  he  had  just  left,  and  then  a  look  of  anxietv  to  the  one 
they  were  approaching.  He  was  annoycd  at  having  to  go  at 
ali  down  the  stream  ;  but  the  current  here  was  too  rapid  to 
cut  directly  across  it  ;  so  that  the  bark,  partly  cleaving  and 
partly  following  the  course  of  the  water,  was  obligcd  to  take 
a  diagonal  direction.  As  it  happcns  in  ali  dark  and  intricate 
undertakings,  that  difnculties  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
at  first  only  in  general,  but  in  the  execution  of  the  enterprise 
are  more  minutely  observable;  so,  now  that  the  Adda  was 
forded,  so  to  say,  Renzo  felt  a  good  deal  of  disquietude  at  not 
knowing  for  certain  whether  here  it  was  the  boundary  of  the 
two  states,  or  whether,  when  this  obstacle  was  overcome, 
there  might  not  be  others  stili  to  surmount.  Addressing  the 
fisherman,  therefore,  and  oodding  with  his  head  towards  the 
whitish  spot  which  he  had  noticed  the  ni.^ht  before,  and 
whicb  now  appeared  much  more  distinct,  '  Is  that  Bergamo?' 
said  he — '  that  town  ?  ' 

'  The  city  of   Bergamo,'  replied  the   fisherman. 

'And  that  shore,  there.  does  it  belong  to  Bergamo ?' 

1  The  territory  of  St.  Mark.' 

'  Long  live  St.  Mark  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo. 

The  fisherman  made  no  reply. 

They  reached,  at  length,  the  opposite  shore;  Renzo  jumped 
out  upon  it,  and,  thanking  God  in  his  heart,  expressed  his 
gratitude  in  words  to  the  boatman  ;  then  putting  his  band  in 
his  pocket,  he  drew  out  thence  a  berlinga — which,  considering 
his  circumstances,  was  no  little  loss  to  him — and  handed  it  to 
the  worthy  man,  who,  giving  another  glance  at  the  Milanese 
shore,  and  along  the  river  in  either  direction,  stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  received  the  gift.  He  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  after  compressing  his  lips,  at  the  same  time  laying  his 
forefinger  across  them,  with  a  significant  expression  of  coun- 
tenance,  said,  'A  good  journey  to  you  !  '  and  turned  back. 

That  the  reader  may  not  be  surprised  at  the  prompt,  yet 
cautious,  civility  of  this  man  towards  a  perfect  stranger, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  inform  him  that,  frequently  requested 
to  perform  a  similar  service  to  smugglers  and  banditti,  he  was 
accustomed  to  do  so,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  trifling 
and  uncertain  gains  which  he  might  thereby  obtain,  as  to 
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avoid  making  himself  enemies  among  these  ciasses.  He  af- 
forded  this  assistance  whenever  he  could  assure  himself  of 
not  being  discovered  by  the  custom-house  ofticers,  bailiffs,  or 
spies.  Thus,  without  particularly  favouring  one  party  more 
than  another,  he  endeavoured  to  satisfy  ali,  with  that  im- 
partiality  usually  exercised  by  those  who  are  compelled  to 
deal  with  a  certain  set  of  people,  vvhile  liaDle  to  give  account 
to  another. 

Renzo  paused  a  moment  on  the  bank,  to  contemplate  the 
opposite  shore — that  ground  which  just  before  had  almost 
burnt  beneath  his  feet. — Ah  !  I  am  really  out  of  it  ! — was  his 
first  thought. — Hateful  country  that  you  are  ! — was  his  sec- 
ond,  bidding  it  farewell.  But  the  third  recurred  to  those 
whom  he  had  left  there.  Then  he  crossed  his  arms  on  his 
breast,  heaved  a  sigh,  bent  his  eyes  on  the  water  which  flowed 
at  his  feet,  and  thought, — It  has  passed  under  the  bridge  ! — 
Thus  that  at  Lecco  was  generally  called  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  by  way  of  eminence. — Ah!  hateful  world! 
Enough:  whatever  God  wills. — 

He  turned  his  back  upon  these  mournful  objects,  and  went 
forward,  taking,  for  a  mark,  the  white  tract  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  until  he  met  with  some  one  to  give  him  more  particular 
directions  in  his  way.  It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  care- 
lessness  and  disembarrassment  he  now  accosted  travellers, 
and  how  boldly  he  pronounced  the  narae  of  the  village  where 
his  cousin  resided,  without  hesitation  or  disguise.  From  the 
first  person  who  directed  him,  he  learnt  that  he  had  yet  nine 
miles  to  travel. 

His  journey  was  not  very  blithesome.  Independent  of  his 
own  troubles,  his  eyes  rested  every  moment  on  pitiable  ob- 
jects, which  told  him  that  he  would  find  in  the  country  he  was 
entering  the  poverty  he  had  left  in  his  own.  Ali  along  the 
way,  but  more  particularly  in  the  villages  and  large  towns, 
he  saw  beggars  hastening  along,  mendicants  rather  from  cir- 
cumstances  than  profession,  who  revealed  their  misery  more 
in  their  countenances  than  their  clothing:  peasants,  moun- 
taineers,  artisans,  entire  families,  and  a  mingled  murmur  of 
entreaties,  disputes,  and  infants'  cries.  Besides  the  mournful 
pity  that  it  awoke  in  Renzo's  mind,  this  sight  also  aroused 
him  to  the  remembrance  of  his  own  circumstances. 
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— Who  knows, — thought  he,  as  he  went  along, — if  I  shaU 
find  anything  to  do  ?  if  there  is  any  work  novv  to  be  got,  as 
there  used  to  be?  Well  ;  Bortolo  is  kindly  inclined  to  me; 
he  is  a  good  fellow  ;  he  has  made  some  money,  and  has  in- 
vited  me  very  often;  he,  surcly,  won't  forsake  me.  Bcsides, 
Providence  has  helped  me  hitherto,  and  will  help  me,  I  hope, 
for  the  future. — 

In  the  mean  while,  bis  appetite,  already  considerably 
sharpened,  became,  as  he  went  on  his  way,  more  and  more 
craving;  and  though  he  felt  that  he  could  manage  very  well 
to  the  end  of  his  journey,  which  was  now  only  about  two 
miles,  without  great  inconvenience,  yet  he  reflected  that  it 
ild  not  be  exactly  the  thing  to  make  his  appearance  before 
his  cousin  likc  a  b  r,  and  address  him  with  the  salutation, 

4  Give  me  sometliing  to  eat  ;'  so  drawing  ali  his  riches  from 
his  pocket,  he  counted  them  over  on  the  palm  of  his  band,  to 
ascertain  the  amount.  It  was  an  amount  that  required  little 
calculation,  yet  stili  there  was  more  than  enough  to  make 
a  small  meal  ;  he,  therefore,  entered  an  inn  to  get  a  little 
refreshment  ;  and,  on  paying  the  account,  found  that  he  had 
stili  a  few  ponce  reinaining. 

Just  outside.  lying  in  the  Street,  and  so  dose  to  the  door 
that  he  would  bave  fallen  over  them  had  he  not  been  look- 
ing  about  him,  Renzo  saw  two  women,  one  rather  elderly, 
and  the  other  a  younger  person,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast, 
which,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  satisfy  its  hunger,  was 
crying  bitterly;  they  were  ali  three  as  pale  as  death  ;  and 
standing  by  them  was  a  man,  in  whose  face  and  limbs  there 
might  stili  be  discerned  tokens  of  former  robustness,  though 
now  broken  and  almost  destroyed  by  long  poverty.  The  three 
beggars  stretched  out  their  hands  to  Renzo,  as  he  left  the  inn 
with  a  free  step  and  reinvigorated  air,  but  none  of  them 
spoke  ;  what  more  could  language  have  expressed? 

1  There's  a  God-send  for  you  !  '  said  Renzo,  as  he  hastily 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and,  taking  out  his  last  pence, 
put  them  into  the  hand  that  was  nearest  to  him,  and  went  on 
his  way. 

The  refreshment,  and  this  good  work  together  (since  we 
are  made  of  both  soul  and  body),  had  gladdened  and  cheered 
ali  his  thoughts.     Certain  it  is  that  he  felt  more  confidence 
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for  the  future  from  having  thus  deprived  himself  of  his  last 
penny,  than  if  he  had  found  ten  such.  For  if  Providence  had 
kept  in  reserve,  for  the  support  of  three  wretched  beggars, 
almost  fainting  on  the  road,  the  last  farthing  of  a  stranger, 
himself  a  fugitive,  far  from  his  own  home,  and  uncertain  how 
to  get  a  living,  could  he  think  that  that  Providence  would 
leave  in  destitution  him  whom  He  had  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  whom  He  had  given  so  vivid,  so  effective,  so 
self-abandoning  an  inclination?  Such  was,  in  general,  the 
feeling  of  the  youth,  though,  probably,  not  so  clearly  defined 
as  that  which  we  have  expressed  in  words.  Dttring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  walk,  as  his  mind  recurred  to  the  different 
circumstances  and  contingencies  which  had  hitherto  appeared 
the  most  dark  and  perplexing,  ali  seemed  to  brighten.  The 
famine  and  poverty  must  come  to  an  end,  for  there  was  a 
harvest  every  year  :  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  his  cousin 
Bortolo,  and  his  own  abilities;  and,  as  a  help  towards  his  sup- 
port, a  little  store  of  money  at  home,  which  he  could  easily 
send  for.  With  this  assistance,  at  the  worst,  he  could  live 
from  day  to  day  as  economically  as  possible,  till  better  times. 
— Then,  when  good  times  have  come  at  last, — continued 
Renzo,  in  his  fanciful  dreams, — the  demand  for  work  will  be 
renewed;  masters  will  strive  who  shall  get  Milanese  weav- 
ers,  because  they  know  their  trade  best;  the  Milanese  weavers 
will  hold  their  heads  high  ;  they  who  want  clever  workmen 
must  pay  for  them;  we  shall  make  something  to  live  upon 
and  stili  have  some  to  spare;  we  can  then  furnish  a  cottage, 
and  write  to  the  women  to  come.  And  besides,  why  wait  so 
long?  Shouldn't  we  have  lived  upon  my  little  store  at  home, 
ali  this  winter?  So  we  can  live  here.  There  are  curates 
cvery  where.  Those  two  dear  women  might  come  now,  and 
we  could  keep  house  together.  Oh,  what  a  pleasure,  to  go 
walking  ali  together  on  this  very  road  I  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Adda,  in  a  cart,  and  have  a  pic-nic  on  the  shore  ;  yes,  just  on 
the  shore  !  and  I'd  show  them  the  place  where  I  embarked, 
the  thorny  path  I  carne  down,  and  the  spot  where  I  stood  to 
look  if  there  was  a  boat  ! — 

At  length  he  reached  his  cousin's  villane  ;  and,  just  at  the 
entrance,  even  before  he  set  foot  in  it,  distinguished  a  house 
considerably  higher  than  the  rest,  with  several  rows  of  long 
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Windows,  one  abovc  another,  and  separated  by  a  much  smaller 
space  than  the  divisioni  between  the  differcnt  stories  re- 
quired:  he  at  once  recognized  a  silk-mill  ;  and  going  in,  asked, 
in  a  loud  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  amidst  the  noise  of  the 
running  water  and  the  machinery,  if  Bortolo  Castagneri  lived 
there. 

1  The  Signor  Bortolo  !    He's  there.' 

— The  Signor!  that's  a  good  sign, —  thought  Renzo;  and, 
seeing  bis  cousin,  he  ran  towards  him.  Bortolo  turned  round, 
recognized  bis  relation,  as  he  exclaimed,  '  Here  I  am,  myself/ 
and  received  him  with  tn  '  Oh  !  '  of  surprise,  as  they  mutually 
threw  their  arnis  round  each  other's  neck.  After  the  first 
welcome,  Bortolo  took  bis  cousin  into  another  room,  apart 
from  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  the  eyes  of  the  curious, 
and  greeted  him  with.  '  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you;  but  you're  a 
pretty  fellow.  I've  invited  you  so  often,  and  you  never  would 
come;  and  now  you  arrive  in  rather  a  troubled  time.' 

'  Since  you  will  ha  ve  me  teli  you,  I've  not  come  with  my 
own  good  will.'  said  Renzo;  and  then,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  nut  without  some  emotion,  he  rclatcd  bis  mournful  story. 

'That's  quite  another  thing,'  snid  Bortolo.  'Oh,  poor 
Renzo!  But  you've  depended  upon  me;  and  I'il  not  forsake 
you.  Certainly,  therc's  no  great  demand  for  workmen  just 
now;  indeed,  it's  ali  we  can  do  not  to  turn  off  those  we  bave, 
and  give  up  the  business;  but  my  master  likes  me,  and  he  bas 
got  some  money.  And,  to  teli  you  the  truth,  without  boasting, 
he  mostly  owes  it  to  me;  he  has  the  capital,  and  I  give  my 
abilities,  such  as  they  are.  I'm  the  head  workman,  you  know; 
and,  besides,  between  you  and  me,  I'm  quite  bis  factotum. 
Poor  Lucia  Mondella  !  I  remember  her  as  it  were  but  yester- 
day  :  a  good  girl  sbe  was  !  always  the  best-behaved  in  church  ; 
and  whenever  one  passed  her  cottage  ...  I  see  tbat  cottage 
in  my  mind's  eye,  outside  the  village,  with  a  fine  fig-tree 
peeping  over  the  wall  .  .  .' 

I  No,  no  :  don't  let  us  talk  about  it.' 

I I  was  only  going  to  say,  that  whenever  one  passed  that 
cottage,  there  was  the  reel  always  going,  going,  going.  And 
that  Don  Rodrigo  !  even  in  my  time  he  was  inclined  that  way , 
but  now  he's  playing  the  devil  outright.  from  what  I  hear,  so 
long  as  God  leaves  him  to  take  his  own  course.    Well,  as  I 
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was  saying,  here,  too,  we  are  suffering  a  little  from  the 
f  amine  .  .  .  Apropos,  how  are  you  for  appetite  ?  ' 
'  I  got  something  to  eat,  a  little  while  ago,  on  the  road/ 

I  And  how  are  you  for  money  ?  ' 

Renzo  held  out  one  of  his  hands,  and  putting  it  to  his 
mouth,  gently  puffed  upon  it. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Bortolo  :  *  I've  plenty  ;  pluck  up  heart, 
for  I  hope  things  will  soon  change,  please  God  ;  and  then  you 
can  repay  me,  and  lay  up  also  a  little  for  yourself.' 

*  I've  a  trifling  sum  at  home,  and  will  send  for  it.' 

'  Very  well  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  depend  upon 
me.  God  has  given  me  wealth,  that  I  might  give  to  others; 
and  whom  should  I  serve  so  soon  as  my  own  relations  and 
friend*  ?' 

I I  said  I  should  be  provided  for  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo,  aff  ec- 
tìonately  pressing  his  good  cousin's  hand. 

*  Then,'  rejoined  his  companion,  '  they've  had  a  regular  up- 
roar  at  Milan  !  I  think  they're  ali  a  little  mad.  The  rumour 
had  already  reached  here;  but  I  want  you  to  teli  me  things 
a  little  more  particularly.  Ah  !  we've  plenty  to  talk  about. 
Here,  however,  you  see,  we  go  about  it  more  quietly,  and  do 
things  with  rather  more  prudence.  The  city  purchased  two 
thousand  loads  of  corn,  from  a  merchant  who  lives  at  Venice: 
the  corn  carne  from  Turkey;  but  when  li  fé  depends  upon  it, 
such  things  are  not  looked  into  very  narrowly.  See  now  what 
this  occasioned:  the  governors  of  Verona  and  Brescia  stopped 
up  the  passes,  and  said,  '  No  corn  shall  pass  this  way.'  What 
did  the  Bergamascans  do,  think  you?  They  despatched  a  man 
to  Venice,  who  knew  how  to  talk.  The  messenger  went  off  in 
haste,  presented  himself  to  the  Doge,  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  meaning  of  such  a  trick.  And  such  a  speech  he 
made  !  they  say,  fit  to  be  printed.  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
a  man  who  knows  what  to  say  !  An  order  was  immediately 
issued  for  the  free  transit  of  corn,  requiring  the  governors 
not  only  to  let  it  pass,  but  to  assist  in  forwarding  it  ;  and  now 
it  is  on  its  way.  There  is  provision  also  for  the  surrounding 
country.  Another  worthy  man  gave  the  senate  to  understand 
that  the  people  in  the  country  were  starving;  and  they  have 
ordered  them  four  thousand  bushels  of  millet.  This  nelps, 
you  know,  to  make  bread.     And  then  I  needn't  say,  that  if 
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wc  will  eat  meat.    God  h  en  me 

weaìth.  as  I  N         then,  HI  take  vou  to  mv  master: 

IVc  ^u  to  him,  and  I  know  he'll  welcome 

yoa.    He's  a  B  :an  of  the  old  sort,  and  a  kind-hearted 

a.    Certa  e  dotrsn't  expect  you  just  now;  but  when  he 

hears  your  history  .  .  .  And  besides,  he  knows  how  to  value 
good  workmen  ;  for  the  f amine  must  come  to  an  end.  and 
Il  go  on.  But,  first  of  ali,  I  must  warn  you  of  one 
thing.  Do  you  know  what  they  cali  us  Milanese,  in  this 
conti 

• 

*  Tha  :  a  ven-  nice  name.' 

So  it  i  born  in  the  territory  of  Milan,  and 

woi  ike  a  lirmg  oi  Bergamo,  must  be  content 

to  bear  it  p:.  among  these  people,  to 

of  "  blockhead  "  to  a  Milanese,  as  "  your  illus- 

trious  le-  to  a  cavalle 

'  Tre.      :.  v   say   so,   I    fancy,   to   those   who   will   put   up 
with  : 

Il  you  are  not  disposed  continually  to 
brook  :  reckon  that  you  can  live  here.     You 

would  be  ;ed  ah  .e  a  knife  in  your  hand;  and 

en  you  have  killed.  we  will  suppose,  two,  three,  or  four, 
of  ^hbours.  you'd  meet  with  somebody  who  would 

kdl!  It  ■  nice  prospect,  to  have  to  appear  before 

God's  tribunal  with  three  or  four  murders  on  your  head  !  ' 

e  whc  2  little  .  .  .'  here  he  tapped  his 

I   -ehead  with  his  forennger,  as  he  had  before  done  at  the 

a  of  ti  11  Moon.     'I  mean,  one  who  understands  his 

*  It's  ali  the  same:  he,  too,  would  be  a  blockhead    Do  you 

when  he's  talking  of  me  to  his 
frù  en  has  sent  me  this  blockhead,  to  conduct 

re  not  for  this  blockhead,  I  should  do 

It's  die  c:::om  to  say  so.' 

1  It's  a  •  stom,  especially  considering  what  we 

do;  for  who  v  fact,  that  brought  the  art  here,  and 

now  carries  it  on,  but  us?     Is  it  possible  there's  no  help 

fOT  il?' 
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*  Not  hitherto  ;  there  may  be,  in  the  course  of  time,  among 
the  young  people  who  are  growing  up  ;  but  in  this  generation 
there  is  no  remedy;  theyVe  acquired  the  habit,  and  won't 
leave  it  off.  After  ali,  what  is  it?  It's  nothing  to  the  tricks 
they've  played  upon  you,  and  that  most  of  our  precious 
fellow-countrymen  would  stili  play  upon  you/ 

1  Well,  that's  true:  if  there's  no  other  evil  .  .  .' 

1  Now  that  you  are  persuaded  of  this,  ali  will  go  welL 
Come,  let  us  go  to  my  master,  and  be  of  good  heart' 

Everything,  in  fact,  did  go  well,  and  so  exactly  in  accord- 
ance  with  Bortolo's  promises,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any 
particular  description.  And  it  was  truly  an  ordering  of 
Providence  ;  for  we  shall  soon  see  how  little  dependence  was 
to  be  placed  upon  the  small  savings  Renzo  had  left  at  home. 


CHAPTER   XVin 

THAT  same  day,  the  i3th  of  Novembcr,  an  express 
arrived  to  the  Signor  Podestà  of  Lecco,  and  pre- 
sented  bini  with  a  despatch  froni  the  Signor  the 
high  sherifT,  containing  an  order  to  make  every  possible 
strict  investigation,  to  ascertain  whether  a  certain  young 
man,  hearing  the  name  of  Lorenzo  Tramaglino,  silk-weavcr, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  hands  preedicti  egregii  domini 
capitatici .  had  returned,  palam  vel  ciani,  to  his  own  country, 
ignotum  the  exact  villane,  veruni  in  territorio  Lcuci :  quod 
si  compcrtum  jucrit  sic  esse,  the  Signor  Podestà  must  en- 
deavour,  quanta  maxima  diligcntia  fieri  poterit,  to  get  him 
into  his  hands;  and  having  sufficienti?  secured  him,  ridelicet, 
with  strong  handeuffs,  (sceing  that  the  insuflìciency  of 
smallcr  manaclcs  for  the  afore-mentioned  person  has  been 
proved),  must  cause  him  to  be  conducted  to  prison,  and 
there  detained  under  strong  custody,  unti]  he  be  consigned 
to  the  officer,  who  shall  be  sent  to  take  him  :  and  in  case 
cither  of  success,  or  non-success,  accedatis  ad  domum  pra:- 
dicti  Laurcntii  Tremolini;  ci  facto  debita  diligcntia,  quid  quid 
ad  rem  repertum  fucrit  auferatis;  et  informeiicnes  de  illius 
prava  qualitatc,  vita,  et  complicibus,  sumatis ;  and  of  ali  his 
sayings  and  doings,  what  is  found  and  not  found,  what  is 
taken  and  not  taken,  diligentcr  referatis.  After  humanely 
assuring  himself  that  the  object  of  inquiry  had  not  re- 
turned home,  the  Signor  Podestà  summoned  the  village  con- 
stable,  and  under  his  direction,  proceeded,  with  a  large 
retinue  of  notaries  and  bailiffs,  to  the  above-mentioned  house. 
The  door  was  locked,  and  either  no  one  had  the  key,  or 
he  was  not  to  be  found.  They,  there f ore,  forced  the  locks 
with  ali  due  and  praiseworthy  zeal,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  they  proceeded  as  if  taking  a  city  by  assault. 
The  report  of  this  expedition  immediately  spread  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  reached  the  ears  of  Father  Cristo- 
foro, who,  no  less  astonished  than  grieved,  sought  for  some 
information   as    to    the    cause    of  so   unexpected   an   event 
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ftom  everybody  he  met  with;  he  could  only,  however, 
gather  airy  conjectures,  and  contradictory  reports:  and,  at 
last,  therefore,  wrote  to  Father  Bonaventura,  from  whom 
he  imagined  he  should  be  able  to  acquire  some  more  precise 
information.  In  the  mean  while,  Renzo's  relations  and 
friends  were  summoned  to  depose  ali  that  they  knew  about 
his  depraved  habits:  to  bear  the  name  of  Tramaglino  became 
a  misfortune,  a  disgrace,  a  crime;  and  the  village  was  quite 
in  a  commotion.  By  degrees,  it  became  known  that  Renzo 
had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice  during  the  disturb- 
ance  at  Milan,  and  had  not  since  been  seen.  It  was  whispered 
about  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour,  but  what  it  was  no  one  could  teli,  or  they 
told  it  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  The  more  heinous  the 
offence  with  which  he  was  charged,  the  less  was  it  believed 
in  the  village,  where  Renzo  was  universally  known  as  an 
honest,  respectable  youth;  and  many  conjectured  and  spread 
the  report,  that  it  was  merely  a  machination  set  on  foot  by 
the  powerful  Don  Rodrigo,  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  his 
unfortunate  rivai.  So  true  is  it  that,  judging  only  by 
induction,  and  without  the  necessary  knowledge  of  facts, 
even  the  greatest  villains  are  sometimes  wrongfully  accused. 
But  we,  who  have  the  facts  in  our  possession,  as  the  say- 
ing  is,  can  affirm  that,  if  Don  Rodrigo  had  had  no  share 
in  Renzo's  misfortunes,  yet  that  he  rejoiced  in  them 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  work,  and  triumphed  over  them 
among  his  confidants,  especially  with  Count  Attilio.  This 
friend,  according  to  his  first  intention,  should  have  been, 
by  this  time,  at  Milan  ;  but,  on  the  first  announcement  of 
the  disturbances  that  had  arisen  there,  and  of  the  rabbie 
whom  he  might  encounter  in  a  far  different  mood  than 
tamely  to  submit  to  a  beating,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
postpone  his  journey  until  he  received  better  accounts;  and 
the  more  so,  because  having  offended  many,  he  had  good 
reason  to  fear  that  some  who  had  remained  passive  only 
from  impotency,  might  now  be  encouraged  by  circumstances, 
and  judge  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  taking  their  re- 
venge.  The  journey,  however,  was  not  long  delayed;  the 
order  despatched  from  Milan  for  the  execution  against 
Renzo,  had  already  given  some  indication  that  things  had 
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returned  to  their  ordinary  course,  and  the  positive  notices 
which  followcd  quick  npon  it,  conSrmed  the  truth  of  these 
appearances.  Count  Attilio  set  off  immediately,  enjoin'ng 
his  cousin  to  persist  in  bis  undertaking,  and  bring  it  to  an 
issue,  and  promising,  on  his  part.  that  he  would  use  every 
means  to  rid  him  of  the  friar,  to  whom  the  fortunate  ac- 
cident  of  his  cousin's  beggarly  rivai  would  be  a  wonderful 
blow.  Scarcely  had  Attilio  gone,  when  Griso  arrived  safe 
and  sound  from  Monza,  and  related  to  his  master  what  he 
had  becn  able  to  gather: — that  Lucia  had  found  refuge  in 
such  a  monastery,  under  the  protection  of  the  Signora  So- 
and-so  ;  that  she  was  concealed  there  as  if  she  were  a  nun 
herself,  ncver  setting  foot  outside  the  thrcshold,  and  asslst- 
ing  at  the  services  of  the  church  behind  a  little  grated  WÌn« 
dow  :  an  arrangement  which  was  unsatisfactory  to  many  who, 
having  heard  some  mention  of  ber  adventures,  and  great 
reports  of  her  beauty,  were  anxious,  for  once,  to  see  what 
she   was   like. 

This  account  inspired  Don  Rodrigo  with  every  evil  pas- 
sion,  or,  to  speak  more  trulv,  rendered  stili  more  ungovern. 
able  those  with  which  he  was  already  possessed.  So  many 
circumstances  favourable  to  his  design,  had  only  further 
inflamed  that  mixture  of  punctilio,  rage,  and  infamous  desire 
of  which  his  passion  was  composed.  Renzo  absent,  banished, 
outlawed — so  that  any  proceedings  against  him  became  law- 
ful  ;  and  even  that  his  betrothed  bride  might  be  considered, 
in  a  measure,  as  the  property  of  a  rebel  :  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  would  and  could  interest  himself  for  her,  and 
make  a  stir  that  would  be  noticed  in  head-quarters,  and  at 
a  distance — the  enraged  friar — would  himself,  probably,  be 
soon  incapable  of  acting  for  her.  Yet  here  was  a  new 
impediment,  which  not  only  outweighed  ali  these  ad- 
vantages,  but  rendered  them,  it  might  be  said,  un- 
availing.  A  monastery  at  Monza,  even  had  there  not  been 
a  princess  in  the  way,  was  a  bone  too  hard  even  for  the  teeth 
of  a  Rodrigo;  and  wander  in  his  fancy  round  this  retreat 
as  he  would,  he  could  devise  no  way  or  means  of  assaulting 
it,  either  by  force  or  fraud.  He  was  almost  resolved  to 
give  up  the  enterprise,  to  go  to  Milan  by  a  circuitous  route, 
so  as  to  avoid  passing  through  Monza,  and  there  to  plunge 
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himself  into  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  their  recreations, 
so  as  to  drown,  in  thoughts  of  gaiety,  the  one  idea  wiich 
had  now  become  so  tormenting.  But,  but,  but,  his  friends  ! — 
softly  a  little  with  these  friends.  Instead  of  diverting  his 
mind,  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  their  company 
an  incessant  renewal  and  memento  of  his  vexation  :  for 
Attilio  would  certainly  have  published  the  affair,  and  put 
them  ali  in  expectation.  Everybody  would  make  inquiries 
about  the  mountain  girl,  and  he  must  give  some  answer.  He 
had  wisrrd,  he  had  tried  ;  and  how  had  he  succeeded?  He 
had  engaged  in  an  undertaking — rather  an  unworthy  one, 
certainly;  but  what  of  that?  One  cannot  always  regulate 
one's  caprices;  the  point  is  to  satisfy  them;  and  how  had  he 
come  off  in  the  enterprise?  How?  Put  down  by  a  peasant, 
and  a  friar  !  Uh  !  and  when  an  unexpected  turn  of  good 
fortune  had  rid  him  of  one,  and  a  skilful  friend  of  the  other, 
without  any  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  principal  persoli 
concerned,  he,  like  a  fool,  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  the 
juncture,  and  basely  withdrew  from  the  undertaking  ! 
It  would  be  enough  to  make  him  never  again  dare  to  hold 
up  his  head  among  men  of  spirit,  or  compel  him  always  to 
keep  his  hand  on  his  sword.  And  then,  again,  how  could 
he  ever  return  to,  how  ever  remain  in,  that  village,  and  that 
country,  where,  let  alone  the  incessant  and  bitter  remem- 
brances  of  his  passion,  he  should  always  bear  about  with  him 
the  disgrace  of  its  failure?  where  public  hatred  would 
have  increased,  while  his  reputation  for  power  and  su- 
periority  would  have  proportionably  diminished?  where  he 
might  read  in  the  face  of  every  ragamuffin,  even  through 
the  veil  of  profound  reverences,  a  galling  '  You've  been 
gulled,  and  Fm  glad  of  it  !  '  The  path  of  iniquity,  as  our 
manuscript  here  remarks,  is  broad,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  easy  ;  it  has  its  stumbling-blocks,  and  its  thorns, 
and  its  course  is  tedious  and  wearisome,  though  it  be  a 
downward  course. 

In  this  perplexity,  unwilling  either  to  give  up  his  pur- 
pose,  to  go  back,  or  to  stop,  and  unable  by  himself  to  go 
forward,  a  pian  occurred  to  Don  Rodrigo's  mind,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  efTect  his  design.  This  was  to  take  as  a  part- 
ner and  assistant  in  his  enterprise,  one  whose  hands  could 
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oftcn  reach  beyond  the  vifWS  of  others — a  man  at  once,  and 

devil.  to  whom  the  difficulty  of  an  undertaking  was  fre- 
quently  an  incentive  to  engagé  in  it.  But  this  coursc  alati 
had  its  inconvcniences  and  its  dangers  ;  the  more  pressine: 
the  less  they  cnuld  bc  calculated  upon  beforehand;  sirice  ir 
was  impnssible  to  foresee  where  one  might  be  led,  when  once 
embarked  in  an  affair  with  this  man:  a  powerful  auxiliary, 
certainly,  but  a  not  less  absolute  and  dangerous  guide. 

These  thoughts  kept  Don  Rodrigo  for  sevcral  days  in 
a  state  of  worse  than  tedious  perplexity.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  lettcr  arrived  from  his  eotisin,  informing  him  that 
the  plot  against  the  friar  was  going  on  very  well.  Following 
dose  tipon  the  lightning  bursts  forth  the  thunderclap  ;  one 
fine  morning.  Don  Rodrigo  heard  that  Father  Cristoforo  had 
left  the  convent  at  Pescarenico.  This  success,  so  prompt, 
and  so  complete,  together  with  Attilio's  letter,  encouraging 
him  onward,  and  threatening  him  with  intolerable  ridicule 
if  he  withdrew,  inclined  Don  Rodrigo  stili  more  to  hazard 
every  thing  rather  than  give  up  ;  but  that  which  finally  de- 
cided  him,  was  the  unexpected  news  that  Agnese  had  re- 
turned  home,  thus  removing  one  obstacle  from  around  Lucia. 
We  will  rclate  how  these  two  circumstances  were  brought 
abont,  beginnin^  with  the  la?t. 

The  two  un  fortunate  women  were  scarcely  settled  in 
their  retreat,  when  the  report  of  the  disturbances  in  Milan 
spread  rapidly  over  Monza,  and,  consequently,  through  the 
monastery  ;  and  following  the  grand  news,  carne  an  infinite 
succession  of  particulars,  which  multiplied  and  varied  every 
moment.  The  portress,  situated  just  between  the  Street  and 
the  monastery,  was  the  channel  of  information  both  from 
within  and  from  without,  and,  eagerly  receiving  these  re- 
ports,  retailed  them  at  will  to  ber  guests.  '  Two,  six,  eight, 
four,  seven,  had  been  imprisoned:  they  would  hang  them, 
some  before  the  bakehouse  of  the  Crutches,  some  at  the  end 
of  the  Street  where  the  Superintendent  of  provisions  lived 
.  .  .  Ay,  ay,  just  listen,  now! — one  of  them  escaped — a  man 
somewhere  from  Lecco,  or  thereabouts.  I  don't  know  the 
name  ;  but  some  one  will  be  passing  who  will  be  able  to 
teli  me,  to  see  if  you  know  him.' 

This  announcement,  together  with  the  circumstance  that 
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Renzo  would  just  have  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  fatai  day, 
occasioned  a  good  deal  of  disquietude  to  the  women,  and 
especially  to  Lucia  :  but  what  must  it  have  been,  when  the 
portress  carne  to  teli  them — 'It  is  a  man  from  your  very  village 
who  has  escaped  being  hung — a  silk-weaver,  of  the  name  of 
Tramaglino  ;  do  you  know  him  ?  ' 

Lucia,  who  was  sitting  hemming  some  needlework,  im- 
mediately  let  it  fall  from  her  hands;  she  became  extremely 
pale,  and  changed  countenance  so  much,  that  the  portress 
would  certainly  have  observed  it,  had  she  been  nearer  to  her. 
Fortunately,  however,  she  was  standing  at  the  door  with 
Agnese,  who,  though  much  disturbed,  yet  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree  as  her  daughter,  preserved  a  cairn  countenance,  and 
forced  herself  to  reply,  that  in  a  little  village,  everybody 
knew  everybody;  that  she  was  acquainted  with  him,  and 
could  scarcely  bring  herself  to  believe  that  anything  of  the 
kind  had  happened  to  him,  he  was  so  peaceable  a  youth. 
She  then  asked  if  it  was  known  for  certain  that  he  had 
escaped,  and  whither. 

1  Every  one  says  he  has  escaped,  where  to,  they  cannot 
say;  it  may  be  they  will  catch  him  a^ain.  or  it  may  be  he  is 
in  safety;  but  if  they  do  get  hold  of  him,  your  peaceable 
youth   .    .    .' 

Fortunately,  at  this  juncture,  the  portress  was  called  away, 
and  left  them — the  reader  may  imagine  in  what  state  of 
*nind.  For  more  than  a  day  were  the  poor  woman  and 
her  afflicted  daughter  obliged  to  remain  in  this  painful  sus- 
pense, imagining  the  causes,  ways,  and  consequences,  of 
this  unhappy  event,  and  commenting,  in  their  own  minds,  or 
in  a  low  voice  with  each  other,  on  the  terrible  words  their 
informer  had  left  unfìnished. 

At  lenglh,  one  Thursday,  a  man  arrived  at  the  monastery 
in  search  of  Agnese.  It  was  a  fìshmonger.  of  Pescarenico, 
going  to  Milan,  as  usuai,  to  dispose  of  his  fish  ;  and  the 
good  Father  Cristoforo  had  requested  him,  in  passing 
through  Monza,  to  cali  in  at  the  monastery,  to  greet  the 
women  in  his  name,  to  teli  them  ali  he  knew  about  this 
sad  affair  of  Renzo's,  to  beseech  them  to  have  patience,  and 
put  their  trust  in  God  ;  ano!  to  assure  them  that  he  would 
certainly  not  forget  them,  but  would  watch  his  opportunity 
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for  rendering  them  assistance;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would 
not  fail  to  send  them  ali  the  news  he  could  collect  every  week, 
either  by  this  means,  or  a  similar  one.  The  messenger 
could  teli  nothing  new  or  certain  about  Renzo,  exccpt  of 
the  execution  put  into  his  house,  and  the  search  that  was  be- 
ing  madc  for  him;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  had  been 
hitherto  in  vain,  and  that  it  was  known  for  certain  that  he 
had  reachcd  the  tcrritory  of  Bergamo.  Such  a  certainty, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  was  a  balm  to  poor  Lucia's  wounded 
heart:  from  that  time  her  tears  fìowed  more  frecly  and 
calnily;  she  felt  more  comforted  in  her  secret  bursts  of  feel- 
ing with  her  mother;  and  exprcssions  of  thankfulness  be- 
gan  to  he  mingled  with  her  prayers. 

Gertrude  frequenti)-  invited  her  into  her  private  apart- 
ment,  and  somctimes  detained  her  there  a  long  while,  feel- 
ing a  pleasure  in  the  ingenuousness  and  gcntleness  of  the 
poor  girl,  and  in  hearing  the  thanks  and  blessings  she  poured 
upon  her  benefactress.  She  even  related  to  her,  in  con- 
fidence,  a  part  (the  Mameless  part)  of  her  history.  and  of 
what  she  had  sufTcred,  that  she  might  come  there  to  suffer, 
till  Lucia's  first  suspicious  astonishment  gradually  changed 
to  compascoli.  In  that  history  she  found  reasons  more  than 
cnough  to  explain  what  she  thought  rather  strange  in  the  be- 
haviour  of  her  patroness,  cspccially  when  she  brought  in  to 
her  aid  Agnese's  doctrine  about  the  characters  of  the  nobility. 
Nevertheless,  though  some  times  induced  to  return  the  con- 
fidence  which  Gertrude  reposed  in  her,  yet  she  carcfully 
avoided  any  mention  of  her  fresh  causes  of  alarm,  of  her 
new  misfortune,  and  of  the  ties  which  bound  her  to  the 
escaped  silk-weaver,  lest  she  should  run  any  risk  of  spreading 
a  report  so  full  of  her  shame  and  sorrow.  She  also  parried, 
to  the  best  of  her  ability,  ali  Gertrude's  inquisitive  questions 
about  herself  previous  to  her  betrothal,  but  this  was  not 
so  much  from  prudential  motives,  as  because  such  an  ac- 
count appeared  to  the  simple-minded  girl  more  perplexing, 
more  difficult  to  relate,  than  ali  she  had  heard,  or  thought 
it  possible  to  hear,  from  the  Signora.  In  the  history  of  that 
lady  there  was  oppression,  intrigue,  suffering — sad  and 
mournful  things,  but  which,  nevertheless,  could  be  named: 
in  her  own  there  was  a  pervading  sentiment,  a  word,  which 
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she  did  not  feel  it  possible  to  pronounce,  when  speaking 
of  herself,  and  as  a  substitute  for  which  she  could  never 
find  a  periphrasis  that  did  not  seem  to  her  mind  indelicate: 
love! 

Gertrude  was  sometimes  tempted  to  be  angry  at  these 
repulses;  but  there  always  appeared  behind  them  so  much 
affection,  so  much  respect,  so  much  gratitude,  and  even  so 
much  trustfulness  !  Sometimes,  perhaps,  that  modesty,  so 
delicate,  sensitive,  and  mysterious,  displeased  her  stili  more 
on  another  account;  but  ali  was  quickly  forgotten  in  the 
600thing  thought  that  every  moment  recurred  to  her  mind 
when  contemplating  Lucia  ; — I  am  doing  her  good. — And 
this  was  true  ;  for,  besides  the  asylum  she  had  provided, 
these  conversations  and  her  familiar  treatment  were  some 
comfort  to  Lucia.  The  poor  girl  also  found  another  satis- 
faction  in  Constant  employment  ;  she  always  petitioned  for 
something  to  do,  and  when  she  went  into  the  Signora's 
parlour,  generally  took  a  little  needlework  with  her,  to  keep 
her  fingers  employed  :  but  what  melancholy  thoughts  crowded 
her  mind,  wherever  she  went  !  While  plying  her  needle, — 
an  occupation  to  which  hitherto  she  had  given  little  attention, 
— her  reel  constantly  presented  itself  to  her  view;  and  with 
the  reel,  how  manv  other  things  ! 

The  second  Thursday,  the  sanie,  or  another  messenger  ar- 
rived,  bringing  salutations  and  encouragement  from  Father 
Cristoforo,  and  an  additional  confirmation  of  Renzo's  escape; 
but  no  more  positive  information  about  his  misfortunes. 
The  reader  may  remember  that  the  Capuchin  had  hoped 
for  some  account  from  his  brother-friar  at  Milan,  to  whom 
he  had  given  Renzo  a  letter  of  recommendation  ;  he  only  re- 
plied,  however,  that  he  had  seen  neither  letter  nor  person: 
that  a  stranger  from  the  country  had  certainly  been  to  the 
convent  in  search  of  him,  but  finding  him  out,  had  gone 
away,  and  had  not  again  made  his  appearance. 

The  third  Thursday,  no  messenger  carne;  which  was  not 
only  depriving  the  poor  women  of  an  anticipated  and  hoped- 
for  source  of  consolation  ;  but,  as  it  usually  happens,  on 
every  trifling  occasion,  to  those  in  sorrow  and  suspense,  was 
also  a  subject  of  much  disquietude,  and  a  hundred  torment- 
ing    suspicions.     Agnese    had,    for    some    time,    heen    con- 
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templating  I  visit  to  her  native  villagc,  and  this  unexpected 
non-appearance  of  the  promised  messenger,  determined  her 
npon  taldng  BUCh  a  ?\vp.  Lucia  fclt  very  strange  at  the 
thought   of   '  ft   without   the   shelter  of  her  mother's 

WÌng;  but  the  longing  delire  she  felt  to  know  something,  and 
her  scuse  of  security  in  that  gnarded  and  sacred  asylum, 
conquered  her  i:rcat  tinwillingness ;  and  it  was  arranged 
between  them  that  Agnese  should  watch  in  the  Street  the 
following  day  for  the  Qshmonger,  who  must,  necessarily 
pacs  that  way  on  his  return  from  Milan,  and  that  she  would 

■  him  to  he  so  trend  as  to  srive  her  a  s-\at  in  hi^  cart.  to 
take    her    to    fa  mountain*.     She    met    with    him,    ac- 

cordingly.  and  I   it   Father  Cri  ro  had  given  him  no 

eommissiotl  for  her.  The  fishmonger  said,  that  he  had  heen 
out  fishing  tnc  whole  day  before  his  departurc,  and  had  re- 
ceived  ncither  news  nnr  message  from  the  Father.  Agnese 
then  madc  her  reqnest,  whiefa  being  granted  without  hesi- 
tation.  she  tnnk  her  leave  of  the  Signora  and  her  daughter, 
with  manv  tears;  and  promising  to  send  them  some  news 
soon,  and  return  as  quickly  as  ]         '  le,  she  set  off. 

The  journey  was  performed  without  accident  TI: 
pn-sed  part  of  the  night  in  an  inn  on  the  road-side,  as  usuai, 
and  setting  off  on  their  way  before  sun-rise.  arrivcd  earlv 
in  the  morning  at  Pescarenico.  Agnese  alighted  on  the  little 
square  before  the  convent,  dismissed  her  conductor  with 
many  thanks  ;  and,  since  she  was  at  the  place,  determined, 
before  going  home,  to  see  her  benefactor,  the  worthy  friar. 
She  rang  the  beli  ;  the  person  who  carne  to  open  the  door 
was  fra  Galdino,  the  nut-seeker. 

I  Oh,  my  good  woman,  what  wind  has  brought  you  here?' 

I I  want  to  see  Father  Cristoforo.' 

'  Father  Cristoforo?    ììe's  not  here.' 
*  Oh  !  will  he  be  long  before  he  comes  back?' 
1  Long  !  '   said   the   friar,   shrugging  his   shoulders,   so  as 
almost  to  burv  his  shorn  head  in  his  hood. 
'  Where  has  he  gone?' 
'  To   Rimini.' 
'To       .    .    ?' 
'  To  Rimini.' 
'Where  is  that?' 
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cEh!  eh!  eh!  '  replied  the  friar,  vertically  waving  his  ex- 
tended  hand  in  the  air,  to  signify  a  great  distance. 

'  Alas  me!  But  why  has  he  gone  away  so  suddenly?' 

'  Because  the  Father  provincial  ordered  it/ 

1  And  why  have  they  sent  him  away  at  ali,  when  he  was 
doing  so  much  good  here?     Ah,  poor  me!' 

'  li  superiors  were  obliged  to  render  a  reason  for  ali  the 
orders  they  give,  where  would  be  our  obedience,  my  good 
woman  ?  ' 

1  Yes  ;  but  this  is  my  min/ 

1  This  is  the  way  it  will  be.  They  will  have  wanted  a 
good  preacher  at  Rimini  (there  are  some  everywhere,  to  be 
sure,  but  sometimes  they  want  a  particular  man,  on  pur- 
pose)  ;  the  Father  provincial  there  will  have  written  to  the 
Father  provincial  here,  to  know  if  he  had  such  and  such 
a  person  :  and  the  Father  provincial  will  have  said,  M  Father 
Cristoforo  is  the  man  for  him  ;  "  as,  in  fact,  you  see  it  is.' 

'  Oh,  poor  us  !     When  did  he  go  ?  ' 

'  The  day  before  yesterday.' 

'See  now;  if  I  had  only  done  as  I  first  wished,  and  come 
a  few  days  sooner  !  And  don't  you  know  when  he  may 
return?    Can't  you  guess  at  ali?' 

'  Eh,  my  good  woman  !  Nobody  knows,  except  the  Father 
provincial,  if  even  he  does.  When  once  one  of  our  preaching 
friars  has  taken  the  wing,  one  can  never  foresee  on  what 
branch  he  will  finally  alight.  They  are  sought  after  here, 
and  there,  and  everywhere  ;  and  we  have  convents  in  ali  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Rest  assured,  Father  Cristoforo 
will  make  a  great  noise  with  his  course  of  Lent  sermons,  at 
Rimini  ;  for  he  doesn't  ahvays  preach  extempore,  as  he  did 
here,  that  the  poor  people  mic^ht  understand  him  ;  for  the  city 
pulpits  he  has  his  beautiful  written  sermons.  and  his  best  robes. 
The  fame  of  this  great  preacher  will  spread;  and  they  may 
ask  for  him  at  .  .  .  I  don't  know  where.  Besides.  we 
ought  to  give  him  up,  for  we  live  on  the  charity  of  the  whole 
world,  and  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  serve  the  whole 
world.' 

1  Oh  dear,  dear!'  again  cried  Agnese,  almost  weeping: 
4  What  can  I  do  without  him  ?  He  was  like  a  father  to  us  ! 
It  is  the  undoing  of  us.' 
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1  Listen,  my  good  woman  ;  Father  Cristoforo  was  cer- 
tainly  an  admirable  man  ;  but  \ve  bave  others,  voti  know,  full 
of  charity  and  ability,  and  who  know  how  to  deal  with 
eithcr   ricb   or   poor.     Will   you   havc    Father   Atanasio?  or 

.ther  Girolamo?  or  Father  Zaccaria?  Father  Zaccaria, 
you  know,  is  a  man  of  great  worth.  And  don't  you  wonder, 
as  some  ignorant  pcople  do,  that  he  is  so  thiu,  and  has  such 
a  weak  voice,  and  such  a  miserable  beard  :  I  don't  say  that 
he  is  a  good  preacher,  because  everybody  has  bis  particular 
gifts;  but  he  ìs  just  the  man  to  gjve  advicc.  you  know.' 

'Oh  holy  patience!  '  exclaimed  Agnese,  with  that  mixture 
of  gratitude  arni  impatiencc  that  one  feels  at  an  ofTer 
in  which  there  is  more  good  nature  than  suitableness  :  '  \\rhat 
does  it  matter  to  me  what  a  man  is  or  is  not,  when  that 
good  man,  who's  no  lonc^er  bere,  waa  bc  who  knew  ali 
our  affaire,  and  had  made  prcparations  to  help  us?' 

1  Then   you   must  bave  patience.' 

'I  know  that,'  replied  Agnese:  '  forgive  me  for  troubling 
you.' 

4  Oh  don't  say  a  word,  my  good  woman  ;  I  am  very  sorry 
for  you.  And  if  you  determine  upon  consulting  any  of 
the  Fathers,  the  convent  is  here.  and  won't  go  away.  I 
shall  see  you  soon,  when  I  collect  the  oil.' 

'  Good-bye,'  said  Agnese;  and  she  turned  towards  her 
little  village,  forlorn,  perplexed,  and  disconcerted,  like  a 
blind  man  who  has  lost  his  stari. 

Rather  better  informed  than  fra  Galdino,  we  will  now 
relate  how  things  had  really  happened.  Immediately  on 
Attilio's  arrivai  at  Milan,  he  went,  as  he  had  promised  Don 
Rodrigo,  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  common  uncle  of  the  Privy- 
council.  (This  was  a  committee,  composed,  at  that  time,  of 
thirteen  perscns  of  rank,  with  whom  the  governor  usually 
coTisulted.  and  who,  when  he  either  died  or  resigned  his  office, 
temporarily  assumed  the  command.)  Their  uncle,  the  Count, 
a  robed  member,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Council,  en- 
jcved  there  a  certain  authority;  but  in  displaying  this  au- 
thoriu  and  making  it  felt  by  those  around  him,  there  was  not 
'iis  equal.  Ambiguous  language,  signirìcant  silence,  abrupt 
jauses  in  speak  in?,  a  wink  of  the  ève,  that  seemed  to  say, 
'  I  may   not  speak/   flattery  without  promises,  and   formai 
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threatenings — ali  were  directed  to  this  end  ;  and  ali,  more  or 
less,  produced  the  desired  effect;  so  that  even  the  positive 
declaration,  '  I  can  do  nothing  in  this  business/  pronounced 
sometimes  in  absolute  truth,  but  pronounced  so  that  it  was 
not  believed,  only  served  to  increase  the  idea,  and,  therefore 
the  reality,  of  his  power:  like  the  japanned  boxes  which 
may  stili  be  occasionally  seen  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  with 
sundry  Arabie  characters  stamped  upon  them,  actually  con- 
taining  nothing,  yet  serving  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  shop. 
That  of  the  Count,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in- 
creasing,  by  very  graduai  steps,  had,  at  last,  made  a  giant's 
stride,  as  the  saying  is,  on  an  extraordinary  occasion; 
namely,  a  journey  to  Madrid,  on  an  embassy  to  the  Court, 
where  the  reception  that  he  met  with  should  be  related  by 
nimself.  To  mention  nothing  else  the  Count  Duke  had 
treated  him  with  particular  condescension.  and  admitted 
him  into  his  confidence  so  far  as  to  have  asked  him,  in  the 
presence,  he  might  say,  of  half  the  Court,  how  he  liked 
Madrid,  and  to  have  told  him;  another  time,  when  standing 
in  the  recess  of  a  window,  that  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  was 
the  largest  Christian  tempie  in  the  king's  dominions. 

After  paying  ali  due  ceremony  to  his  uncle,  and  deliver- 
ing  his  cousin's  compliments,  Attilio  addressed  him  with  a 
look  of  seriousness,  such  as  he  knew  how  and  when  to 
assume:  '  I  think  I  am  only  doing  my  duty  without  betraying 
Rodrigo's  confidence,  when  I  acquaint  my  uncle  with  an 
affair,  which,  unless  you  interfere,  may  become  serious,  and 
produce  consequences  .    .    .' 

1  One  of  his  usuai  scrapes,  I  suppose?' 

'  I  can  assure  you  that  the  fault  is  not  on  Rodrigo's 
side,  but  his  spirit  is  roused;  and,  as  I  said,  no  one  but  you 
can   .    .    .' 

1  Well,  let  us  hear,  let  us  hear.' 

1  There  is  a  Capuchin  friar  in  that  nei^hbourhood,  who 
bears  a  grudge  against  my  cousin  ;  and  things  have  gont 
to  such  a  pitch  that  .    .    .' 

1  How  often  have  I  told  you  both  to  let  the  monks  fry  their 
own  fish?  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  those  to  have  to  do  with 
them  who  are  obliged  .  .  .  whose  business  it  is  .  .  .'  and 
here  he  sighecL     '  But  you  can  avoid  them  .    .    .' 
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*  Signor  uncle,  I  am  bound  to  teli  you  that  Rodrigo  would 
have  let  thcm  alone,  had  it  been  possible.  It  is  the  friar  who 
is  dctermined  to  quarrel  with  hirn,  and  has  tried  in  every  way 
to  provoke  rum.' 

1  VVliat  the has  this  friar  to  do  with  my  nephew?' 

4  First  of  ali,  he  is  well  known  as  a  restless  spirit,  who  prides 
himself  npon  quarrelling  with  gentlemen.  Thil  fellow,  too, 
has  taken  under  his  protection  and  direction,  and  I  don't  know 
what  besides,  a  country  girl  of  the  villane,  whom  he  regards 
with  an  atì'ection  .  .  .  an  atfection  ...  I  don't  say  of  what 
kind  ;  but  a  very  jealous,  suspicious,  and  sullen  affection.' 

4  I  understand,'  said  the  L'ount,  and  a  ray  of  cunning  in- 
telligence fthot  across  the  depth  of  dulncss  nature  had  stamped 
upon  his  countenancc,  now,  however,  partially  veiled  under 
the  mask  of  a  politician. 

'  Now,  for  some  time,'  continued  Attilio,  '  this  friar  has 
taken  a  fancy  that  Rodrigo  has,  1  don't  know  what  designs 
upon  this  .  .  .' 

4  Taken  a  fancy,  eh,  taken  a  fancy?  I  know  the  Signor 
Don  Rodrigo  too  well  ;  and  it  nceds  another  advocate  besides 
your  Iordship  to  justify  him  in  these  matters.' 

'That  Rodrigo,  Signor  uncle,  may  have  had  some  idle  jest- 
ing  with  this  girl,  when  he  met  ber  on  the  road,  I  can  easily 
believe:  he  is  young,  and  besides,  not  a  Capuchin  :  but  these 
are  mere  nonsenses,  not  worth  mentioning  to  my  noble  uncle: 
the  serious  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  friar  has  begun  to 
talk  of  Rodrigo  as  he  would  of  a  common  fellow,  and  has 
tried  to  instigate  ali  the  country  against  him.' 

4  And  the  other  friars?  ' 

I  They  don't  meddle  with  it,  because  they  know  him  to  be  a 
hot-headed  fool,  and  bear  a  great  respect  to  Rodrigo  ;  but,  on 
the  other  side,  this  monk  has  great  reputation  among  the 
villagers  as  a  saint,  and  .  .  .' 

I I  fancy  he  doesn't  know  that  Rodrigo  is  my  nephew  .  .  .' 
'  Doesn't    he,   though?     It   is   just   this   that  urges   him 

onwardV 

1  How?  how?  ' 

'  Because — and  he  scruples  not  to  publish  it — he  takes 
greater  delight  in  vexing  Rodrigo,  exactly  because  he  has  a 
naturai  protector  of   such  authority  as  your  Iordship;  he 
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laughs  at  great  people  and  politicians.  and  says  that  the  cord 
of  St  Francis  binds  even  swords  and  .    .    .' 

'The  rash  villain!    What  is  his  name?' 

1  Fra  Cristoforo,  of  *  *  *,'  saia  Attilio  ;  and  his  uncle, 
taking  a  tablet  from  his  desk,  anc  considerably  incensed,  in- 
scribed  within  it  the  unfortunate  name.  In  the  mean  while 
Attilio  continued  :  '  This  f ellow  has  always  had  such  a  dis- 
position:  his  former  life  is  well  known.  He  was  a  plebeian, 
who  possessed  a  little  money,  and  would,  therefore,  compete 
with  the  noblemen  of  his  country;  and  out  of  rage  at  not 
being  able  to  make  them  ali  yield  to  him,  he  killed  one,  and 
then  turned  friar  to  escape  the  gallows/ 

1  Bravo  !  capital  !  we  will  see,  we  will  see/  exclaimed  the 
Count,  panting  and  puffing  with  an  important  air. 

1  Lately/  continued  Attilio,  '  he  is  more  enraged  than  ever, 
because  he  has  failed  in  a  design  which  he  was  very  eager 
about;  and  from  this  my  noble  uncle  will  understand  what 
sort  of  man  he  is.  This  f ellow  wanted  to  marry  his  protégée; 
whether  to  remove  her  from  the  perils  of  the  world,  you  un- 
derstand, or  whatever  it  might  be,  at  any  rate  he  was  de- 
termined  to  marry  her;  and  he  had  found  the  .  .  .  the  man, 
another  of  his  protégés,  a  persoli  whose  name  my  honoured 
uncle  may  not  improbably  have  heard;  for  I  dare  say  the 
Privy-council  have  had  some  transactions  with  this  worthy 
subject.' 

'Whoishe?' 

*  A  silk-weaver,  Lorenzo  Tramaglino,  he  who  .  .  / 

4  Lorenzo  Tramaglino  !  ■  exclaimed  his  uncle.  '  Well  done, 
my  brave  friar  !  Certainly  !  .  .  .  indeed  ...  he  had  a  letter 
fora  .  .  .  A  crime  that  .  .  .  But  it  matters  not  ;  very  well. 
And  why  did  Don  Rodrigo  teli  me  nothing  of  ali  this;  but 
let  things  go  so  far,  without  applying  to  one  who  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  direct  and  help  him  ?  ' 

*  I  will  be  candid  with  you.  On  the  one  hand,  knowing 
how  many  intrigues  and  aflairs  you  had  in  your  head  .  .  .' 
(here  his  uncle  drew  a  long  breath,  and  put  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  as  if  to  intimate  the  fatigue  he  underwent  in  the 
settlement  of  so  many  intricate  undertakings,)  '  he  felt  in  a 
manner  bound,'  continued  Attilio,  '  not  to  give  you  any  addi- 
tional  trouble.    And  besides,  I  will  teli  you  the  whole:  from 
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what  I  can  gather,  he  is  so  vexed,  so  angry,  so  annoyed  at  the 
insults  ofTered  him  by  this  friar,  that  he  is  more  desirous  of 
getting  justice  for  him  self  by  some  summary  means,  than  of 
obtaining  it  in  the  rcgular  way  of  prudence  by  the  assistance 
of  your  Lordship  I  bave  tried  to  extinguish  the  flame;  btit 
seeing  things  taking  a  wrong  course,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
inforni  your  Lordship  of  everything,  who,  after  ali,  is  the 
head  and  chief  prop  of  the  house  .  .  .' 

4  You  would  have  done  better  to  have  spoken  a  little 
sooner.' 

*  Truc  ;  but  I  continued  to  hope  that  the  thing  would  die 
off  of  itself,  or  that  the  friar  would,  at  last,  come  to  bis 
senses,  or  would,  perhapS,  k-ave  the  convent,  as  is  often  the 
case  among  the  monks,  who  are  one  day  here  and  another 
there  ;  and  then  ali  would  have  beco  quietly  ended.     But  .  .  / 

1  Xow  it  is  my  business  to  scttle  it.' 

*  So  I  have  thought  I  said  to  myself:  The  Signor,  my 
uncle,  with  bis  discretion  and  authority,  will  know  well 
enough  liow  to  prevent  a  quarrel,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
Rodrigo's  honour,  which  is  almost,  as  it  were,  his  own.  This 
friar,  thought  I,  is  always  boasting  of  the  girdle  of  St 
Francis;  but  to  employ  this  girdle  seasonably,  it  is  not  nece3- 
sary  to  have  it  always  buckled  around  one's  waist.  My  noble 
uncle  has  many  means  that  I  know  not  of  :  I  only  know  that 
the  Father  provincia!  has,  as  is  but  right,  a  great  respect  for 
him;  and  if  my  honoured  uncle  thought  that  the  best  course, 
in  this  instance,  would  be  to  give  the  friar  a  change  of  air; 
two  words  .  .  / 

1  Your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  leave  the  arrange- 
ment to  the  person  it  belongs  to/  said  his  uncle,  rather 
abruptly. 

'  Oh,  certainly  I p  exclaimed  Attilio,  with  a  toss  of  his  head, 
and  a  disguised  smile  of  disdainful  compassion.  '  I  am  not 
intending  to  give  advice  to  your  Lordship  !  But  the  regard 
I  have  for  the  reputation  of  the  family  made  me  speak.  And 
I  am  afraid  I  have  been  guilty  of  another  error/  added  he, 
with  a  thoughtful  air;  'I  fear  I  have  wronged  Rodrigo  in 
your  Lordship's  opinion.  I  should  have  no  peace  if  I  were 
the  cause  of  making  you  think  that  Rodrigo  had  not  ali  the 
confidence  in  you,  and  ali  the  submission  to  your  will,  that  he 
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ought  to  have.  Believe  me,  Signor  uncle,  that,  in  this  in- 
stance,  it  is  merely  .  .  .' 

'  Come,  come;  you  two  won't  wrong  each  other,  if  you  can 
help  it;  you  will  be  always  friends,  till  one  of  you  becomes 
prudent.  Ever  getting  into  some  scrape  or  other,  and  ex- 
pecting  me  to  settle  it:  for  .  .  .  you  will  force  me  to  say  so, 
you  give  me  more  to  think  about,  you  two,  than  .  .  .'  here 
he  heaved  a  profound  sigh — '  ali  these  blessed  affairs  of 
state.' 

Attilio  made  a  few  more  excuses,  promises,  and  compli- 
ments,  and  then  took  bis  leave,  accompanied  by  a — '  Be  pru- 
dente— the  Count's  usuai  forra  of  dismissal  to  his  nephews. 


CHAFTER    XIX 

IF  a  wecd  be  discovered  in  a  badly  cultivated  field,  a  fine 
lt)Ot  of  sorrel,  for  example,  and  the   spectator  wiffa  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  whether  it  bas  sprung  up  trom 
1.  either  ripened  in  the  field  itself.  or  wafted  thither  by 

the  wind,  or  dropped  there  by  a  bird  in  its  flight,  let  him 
think  as  he  will  about  it,  he  'vili  DCVCT  come  to  a  sati^factory 
conclusion.     Fot  the   sanie   reason   \ve  are  unable  to  decide 

whether  the  resolution   fonr.  tlie  Count  of  making  use 

of  the  Father  provincia]  to  cut  in  t  :  and  easiett 

method,  this  intricate  knot,  arose  from  his  own  unassisted 
imagination,  or  from  the  suggestions  of  Attilio.  Certain  it 
is,  tliat  Attilio  had  not  thrown  out  the  bini  unintentiunally  ; 
and    however    naturali)-    he    mi.  «cpect    that    the    jealous 

haughtiness  of  his  noble  relative  would  recoil  at  so  open  an 
insinuatimi,  he  was  determined  at  anv  rate  to  make  the  i 
of  sudi  a  rciource  flash  before  hi  and  let  him  know 

the  course  which  he  desired  he  should  pursue.  On  the  other 
band,  the  pian  was  so  exactly  consonant  with  his  uncle's  dis- 
posinoli, and  so  naturally  marked  out  by  circumstances,  that 
one  might  safely  venture  the  assertion,  that  he  had  thought 
of,  and  embraced  it,  without  the  suggestion  of  any  one.  It 
was  a  most  essential  point  towards  the  reputation  of  power 
which  he  had  so  mudi  at  heart,  that  one  of  his  name,  a 
nephew  of  his,  should  not  be  worsted  in  a  dispute  of  such 
notoriety.  The  satisfaction  that  his  nephew  would  take  for 
himself,  would  have  been  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease,  a 
foundation  for  future  troubles,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
overthrow  at  any  cost,  and  without  loss  of  time.  Command 
him  at  once  to  quit  his  palace,  and  he  would  not  obey;  and, 
even  should  he  submit,  it  would  be  a  surrendering  of  the 
contest,  a  submission  of  their  house  to  the  superiority  of  a 
convent.  Commands,  legai  force,  or  any  terrors  of  that 
nature,  were  of  no  value  against  an  adversary  of  such  a 
character  as  Father  Cristoforo:  the  regular  and  ^ulai 
clergy  were  entirely  exempt,  not  only  in  their  persons,  bnt  in 
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their  places  of  abode,  from  ali  lay-jurisdiction  (as  must  have 
been  observed  even  by  one  who  has  read  no  other  story  than 
the  one  before  him)  ;  otherwise  they  would  often  have  fared 
very  badly.  Ali  that  could  be  attempted  against  such  a  rivai 
was  his  removal,  and  the  only  means  for  obtaining  this  was 
the  Father  provincial,  at  whose  pleasure  Father  Cristoforo 
was  either  stationary,  or  on  the  move. 

Between  this  Father  provincial  and  the  Count  of  the 
Privy-council  there  existed  an  acquaintanceship  of  long 
standing:  they  seldom  saw  each  other,  but  whenever  they 
met,  it  was  with  great  demonstrations  of  friendship,  and  re- 
iterated  offers  of  service.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  trans- 
act  business  advantageously  with  a  person  who  presides  over 
many  individuals  than  with  only  one  of  those  same  individ- 
uate, who  sees  but  his  own  motives,  feels  but  his  own  pas- 
sions,  seeks  only  his  own  ends;  while  the  former  instantly 
perceives  a  hundred  relations,  contingencies,  and  interests,  a 
hundred  objects  to  secure  or  avoid,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
taken  on  a  hundred  different  sides. 

When  ali  had  been  well  arranged  in  his  mind,  the  Count 
one  day  invited  the  Father  provincial  to  dinner,  to  meet  a 
circle  of  guests  selected  with  superlative  judgment: — an 
assemblage  of  men  of  the  highest  rank,  whose  family  alone 
bore  a  lofty  title,  and  who  by  their  carriagc,  by  a  certain 
native  boldness,  by  a  lordly  air  of  disdain,  and  by  talking  of 
great  things  in  familiar  terms,  succeeded,  even  without  in- 
tending  it,  in  impressing,  and,  on  every  occasion,  keeping  up, 
the  idea  of  their  superiority  and  power  ;  together  with  a  few 
clients  bound  to  the  house  by  an  hereditary  devotion,  and 
to  its  head  by  the  servitude  of  a  whole  life;  who,  beginning 
with  the  soup  to  say  '  yes,'  with  their  lips,  their  eyes,  their 
ears,  their  head,  their  whole  body,  and  their  whole  heart, 
had  made  a  man,  by  dessert-time,  almost  forget  how  to 
say  '  no.' 

At  table,  the  noble  host  quickly  turned  the  conversation 
upon  Madrid.  There  are  many  ways  and  means  of  accom- 
plishing  one's  object,  and  he  tried  ali.  He  spoke  of  the 
court,  the  Count-duke,  the  ministers,  and  the  governor's 
family;  of  the  bull-baits,  which  he  could  accurately  describe, 
having  been  a  spectator  from  a  very  advantageous  post  ;  and 
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of  the  Escoriai,  of  which  he  could  give  a  minute  account,  be- 
cause  one  of  the  Count-duke's  pages  had  conducted  him 
throtigh  every  rock  and  corner  of  it.  For  some  tùne  the 
company  continued  like  an  audience,  attentive  to  him  alone; 
but,  by  degrces,  they  divided  into  small  groups  of  talkers, 
and  he  then  procceded  to  relate  further  anecdotes  of  the 
grcat  thùigs  he  had  secn,  as  in  confidcncc,  to  the  Father  pro- 
vincia^ who  was  scatod  near  him,  and  who  suffered  him  to 
talk  on  without  interruption.  But  at  a  certain  point  he  gave 
a  turn  to  the  conversation,  and,  leaving  Madrid,  proceeded 
from  court  to  court,  and  troni  di^nitary  to  dignitary,  till  he 
had  brought  upon  the  tapis  (  rherini,  a  Capuchin, 

and  brother  to  the  then  reigning  Pope,  Urban  Vili.  The 
Count  was  at  last  obliged  to  ccase  talking  for  a  while,  and 
bc  coment  to  listcn,  and  renu-mber  that,  after  ali,  there  were 
some  people  in  the  world  who  were  not  born  to  live  and 
act  only  for  him.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  table,  he  re- 
quested  the  Father  provincial  to  step  with  him  into  another 
apartment. 

Two  mcn  of  authority,  agt,  and  consummate  experience, 
now  found  thcmsclves  standing  oppositc  to  each  other.  The 
noble  lord  requested  the  revcrend  Father  to  take  a  seat,  and, 
piacine  himseli  at  bis  side,  began  as  follows  :  '  Considering 
the  friendship  that  exista  between  us,  I  thought  I  might  ven- 
ture to  speak  a  word  to  your  Reverence  on  a  matter  of 
mutuai  interest,  which  it  would  bc  better  to  settle  between 
ourselves,  without  taking  any  other  courses,  which  might 
.  .  .  But,  without  further  preface,  I  will  candidly  teli  you 
to  what  I  allude,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  immediately  agree 
with  me.  Teli  me:  in  your  convent  of  Pescarenico  there  is 
a  certain  Father  Cristoforo  of  *  *  *   ?  ' 

The  Provincial  bowed  assent. 

1  Your  Paternity  will  be  good  enough  then,  frankly,  like 
a  friend,  to  teli  me  .  .  .  this  person  .  .  .  this  Father  ...  I 
c*on't  know  him  personali}-;  I  am  acquainted  with  several 
Capuchin  fathers,  zealous,  prudent,  humble  men,  who  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold:  I  have  been  a  friend  to  the 
order  from  my  boyhood  .  .  .  But  in  every  rather  numerous 
family  .  .  .  there  is  always  some  individuai,  some  wild  .  .  . 
And  this  Father  Cristoforo,  I  know  by  several  occurrences 
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that  he  ìs  a  person  .  .  .  rather  inclined  to  disputes  .  .  . 
who  has  not  ali  the  prudence,  ali  the  circumspection  ...  I 
dare  say  he  has  more  than  once  given  your  Paternity  some 
anxiety.' 

— I  understand;  this  is  a  specimen, — thought  the  Pro- 
vincial  in  the  mean  time. — It  is  my  fault;  I  knew  that  that 
blessed  Cristoforo  was  fitter  to  go  about  from  pulpit  to  pul- 
pit,  than  to  be  set  down  for  six  months  in  one  place,  specially 
in  a  country  convent. — 

'  Oh  !  '  said  he  aloud,  '  I  am  really  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
your  Highness  entertains  such  an  opinion  of  Father  Cris- 
toforo; for,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  is  a  most  exemplary  monk 
in  the  convent,  and  is  held  in  much  esteem  also  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.' 

'I  understand  perfectly;  your  Reverence  ought  .  .  .  How- 
ever,  as  a  sincere  friend,  I  wish  to  inform  you  of  a  thing 
which  it  is  important  for  you  to  know;  and  even  if  you 
are  already  acquainted  with  it,  I  think,  without  exceeding 
my  duty,  I  should  caution  you  against  the  (I  only  say) 
possible  consequences.  Do  you  know  that  this  Father  Cris- 
toforo has  taken  under  his  protection  a  man  of  that  coun- 
try, a  man  .  .  .  of  whom  your  Paternity  has  doubtless  heard 
mention  ;  him  who  escaped  in  such  disgrace  from  the  hands 
of  justice,  after  having  done  things  on  that  terrible  day  of 
St.  Martin  .  .  .  things  .  .  .  Lorenzo  Tramaglino?' 

— Alas  ! — thought  the  Provincial,  as  he  replied:  'This 
particular  is  quite  new  to  me,  but  your  Highness  is  suffi- 
ciently  aware  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  office  to  seek  those 
who  have  gone  astray,  to  recali  them  .  .  .' 

1  Yes,  yes;  but  intercourse  with  offenders  of  a  certain 
kind  !  .  .  .  is  rather  a  dangerous  thing — a  very  delicate  affair 
.  .  /  And  here,  instead  of  puffing  out  his  cheeks  and  pant- 
ing,  he  compressed  his  lips,  and  drew  in  as  much  air  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  send  forth  with  such  profound  impor- 
tance.  He  then  resumed  :  '  I  thought  it  as  well  to  give  you 
this  hint,  because  if  ever  his  Excellency  .  .  .  He  may  have 
had  some  business  at  Rome  ...  I  don't  know,  though  .  .  , 
and  there  might  come  to  you  from  Rome  .  .  .' 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  this  informa- 
tion,  but  I  feel  confident,  tiat  if  they  would  make  inquiries 
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on  this  subject,  they  would  find  that  Father  Cristoforo  has 
liad  no  intercourse  with  the  person  you  mention,  unless  it  be 
to  try  and  set  him  right  again.  I  know  Father  Cristoforo 
WClV 

1  Vou  know,  probably,  already,  better  than  I  do,  what 
Icind  of  a  man  he  was  as  a  layman,  and  the  life  he  led  in 
his  youtli.' 

1  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  habit,  Signor  Count,  that 
B  man  who  has  given  ever  so  much  occasion  in  the  world 
for  men  to  talk  about  him,  becomes  a  diiìerent  person  when 
he  has  assumed  this  dress.  And  ever  since  Father  Cristoforo 
has  worn  the  habit  .  .  .' 

4  I  would  gladly  believe  it,  I  assure  you — I  would  gladly 
believe  it  ;  but  sometimes  .  .  .  as  the  proverb  says  .  .  .  "  It 
ÌS  not  the  cowl  that  makes  the  friar."  ' 

The  proverb  was  not  exactly  to  the  purpose,  but  the 
Count  had  cited  it  instead  of  another,  which  had  crossed  his 
mind:  'The  wolf  changes  its  skin,  but  not  its  nature.' 

4  I  bave  faets,'  continued  he;  'I  bave  positive  proofs  .  .  .* 

'If  you  know  for  certain,'  interrupted  the  Provincial, 
'  that  this  friar  has  been  guilty  of  any  fault,  (and  we  are 
ali  liable  to  err,)  you  will  do  me  a  favour  to  inforni  me  of 
it.  I  am  his  superior,  though  unworthily;  but  it  is,  there- 
fore,  my  duty  to  correct  and  reprove.' 

'  I  will  teli  you;  together  with  the  unpleasing  circumstance 
of  the  favour  this  Father  displays  towards  the  person  I 
have  mentioned,  there  is  another  grievous  thing,  which  may 
.  .  .  But  we  will  settle  ali  this  between  ourselves  at  once. 
This  same  Father  Cristoforo  has  begun  a  quarrel  with  my 
nephew,  Don  Rodrigo  *  *  *' 

4  Indeed  !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it  ! — very  sorry  in- 
deed  !  ' 

1  My  nephew  is  young,  and  hot-tempered  ;  he  feels  what 
he  is,  and  is  not  accustomed  to  be  provoked  .  .  .' 

1  It  shall  be  my  business  to  make  every  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  I  have  often  told  your  Lordship,  and  as  you  must 
know,  with  your  great  experience  in  the  world,  and  your 
noble  judgment,  far  better  than  I,  we  are  ali  human,  and 
liable  to  err  .  .  .  some  one  way,  some  another;  and  if  our 
Father  Cristoforo  has  failed  .  .  / 
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'Your  Reverence  must  perceive  that  these  are  matters, 
as  I  said,  which  had  better  be  settled  between  ourselves, 
and  remain  buried  with  us — things  which,  if  much  meddled 
with,  will  only  be  made  worse.  You  know  how  it  often 
happens;  these  strifes  and  disputes  frequently  originate  from 
a  mere  bagatelle,  and  become  more  and  more  serious  as 
they  are  suffered  to  proceed.  It  is  better  to  strike  at  the 
root  before  they  grow  to  a  head,  or  become  the  causes  of 
a  hundred  other  contentions.  Suppress  it,  and  cut  it  short, 
most  reverend  Father;  suppress,  and  cut  it  short.  My 
nephew  is  young;  the  monk,  from  what  I  hear,  has  stili  ali 
the  spirit — ali  the  .  .  .  inclinations  of  a  young  man;  and  it 
belongs  to  us  who  have  some  years  on  our  shoulders — (too 
many,  are  there  not,  most  reverend  Father?)  it  belongs  to 
us,  I  say,  to  have  judgment  for  the  young,  and  try  to 
remedy  their  errors.  Fortunately  we  are  stili  in  good  time: 
the  matter  has  made  no  stir;  it  is  stili  a  case  of  a  good 
principiis  obsta.  Let  us  remove  the  Straw  from  the  flame. 
A  man  who  has  not  done  well,  or  who  may  be  a  cause  of 
some  trouble  in  one  place,  sometimes  gets  on  surprisingly  in 
another.  Your  Paternity,  doubtless,  knows  where  to  find 
a  convenient  post  for  this  friar.  This  will  also  meet  the 
other  circumstance  of  his  having,  perhaps,  fallen  under  the 
suspicions  of  one  .  .  .  who  would  be  very  glad  that  he 
should  be  removed;  and  thus,  by  placing  him  at  a  little  dis- 
tance,  we  shall  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone;  ali  will  be 
quietly  settled,  or  rather,  there  will  be  no  harm  done.' 

The  Father  provincial  had  expected  this  conclusion  from 
the  beginning  of  the  interview. — Ay,  ay  ! — thought  he  to 
himself; — I  see  well  enough  what  you  would  bring  me  to. 
It's  the  usuai  way;  if  a  poor  friar  has  an  encounter  with 
you,  or  with  any  one  of  you,  or  gives  you  any  offence,  right 
or  wrong,  the  superior  must  make  him  march  immediately. — 

When  the  Count  was  at  last  silent,  and  had  puffed  fortb 
a  long-drawn  breath,  which  was  equivale  to  a  full  stop: 
1 1  understand  very  well,'  said  the  Provincial,  'what  your 
noble  Lordship  would  say;  but  before  taking  a  step  .  .  .' 

1  It  is  a  step,  and  it  is  not  a  step,  most  reverend  Father. 
It  is  a  naturai  thing  enough — a  very  common  occurrence; 
and  if  it  does  not  come  to  this,  and  quickly  too,  I  foresee 
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a  mountain  of  disorders — an  Iliad  of  woes.  A  mistake  .  .  - 
my  ncphew,  I  do  not  believe  ...  I  ani  here,  for  this  .  .  .  But, 
at  the  point  at  whiefa  matterà  bave  now  arrived,  if  we  do 
not  put  a  stop  to  it  between  oursclvcs,  without  loss  of  time, 
by  one  decided  blow,  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  remain 
a  secret  .  .  .  and  then,  it  li  not  only  my  nephew  .  .  .  we  raise 
a  hornet's  ncst,  most  reverend  Father.  You  know,  we 
are  a  power  fui  family — we  bave  adherents  .  .  .' 

1  Plainly  enotlgfa  .   .  .' 

1  You  understand  me:  tliev  are  ali  persons  who  have 
some  blood  in  their  veins,  and  who  .  .  .  count  as  somebody 
in  the  world  Their  honour  will  come  in;  it  will  become  a 
common  affair;   and  tlu-n   .  .  .  even  one  who   is  a   friend  to 

peace  .  .  .  It  will  be  i  preat  grief  to  me  to  bc  obliged  .  .  .  to 

funi  myself  ...  I,  ave  always  had  so  much  kind  feeling 

towards  the  Capuchin  Pathersl  You  reverend  Fathers,  to 
continue  to  do  good,  as  you  bave  bitherto  donc,  with  so 
mudi  edificatori  among  the  people,  stand  in  nced  of  peace, 
should  be  free  freni  s,  and  in  harmony  with  thosc  who 

.  .   .   And,  1  :   bave   friends  in  the  world  .  .   .  and 

these  affaire  of  honour,  if  they  go  any  length,  extend  them- 
es,  brandi  out  on  every  side,  and  draw  in  .  .  .  half  the 
world.  I  ani  in  a  situation  which  obliges  me  to  maintain 
a  certain  di^nity  .  .  .  II is  Excellency  .  .  .  my  noble  col- 
leagues  .  .  .  it  becomes  quite  a  party  matter  .  .  .  particularly 
with  that  other  circumstance  .  .  .  You  know  how  these 
things  go.' 

1  Certainly,'  said  the  Father  provincial,  '  Father  Cristo- 
foro is  a  preacher;  and  I  had  already  some  thoughts  ...  I 
have  just  been  asked  .  .  .  But  at  this  juncture,  and  under 
the  present  circumstances.  it  might  look  like  a  punishment; 
and  a  punishment  before  having  fully  ascertained  .  .  .' 

'  Pshaw  !  punishment,  pshaw  ! — merely  a  prudential  ar- 
rangement— a  convenient  resource  for  preventing  evils 
which  might  ensue  ...  I  have  explained  myself.' 

1  Between  the  Signor  Count  and  me  things  stand  in  this 
light,  I  ani  aware;  but  as  your  Lordship  has  related  the 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible,  I  should  say,  but  chat  scme- 
thing  is  known  in  the  country  around  There  are  every- 
where   fìrebrands,   mischief-makers,    or,    at    least,    malicious 
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priers,  who  take  a  mad  delight  in  seeing  the  nobility  and  the 
religious  orders  at  variance;  they  observe  it  immediately, 
report  it,  and  enlarge  upon  it  .  .  .  Everybody  has  his  dignity 
to  maintain;  and  I  also,  as  Superior,  (though  unworthily,) 
have  an  express  duty  .  .  .  The  honour  of  the  habit .  .  .  is  not 
my  private  concern  .  .  .  it  is  a  deposit  of  which  .  .  .  Your 
noble  nephew,  since  he  is  so  high-spirited  as  your  Lordship 
describes  him,  might  take  it  as  a  satisfaction  offered  to  him, 
and  ...  I  do  not  say  boast  of  it,  and  triumph  over  him, 
but  .  .  / 

1  Is  your  Paternity  joking  with  me?  My  nephew  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  some  consideration  in  the  world  .  .  .  that  is,  ac- 
cording  to  his  rank  and  the  claims  he  has;  but  in  my  pres- 
ence  he  is  a  mere  boy,  and  will  do  neither  more  nor  less 
than  I  bid  him.  I  will  go  further,  and  teli  you  that  my 
nephew  shall  know  nothing  about  it.  Why  need  we  give  any 
account  of  what  we  do?  It  is  ali  transacted  between  our- 
selves,  as  old  friends,  and  never  need  come  to  light.  Don't 
give  yourself  a  thought  about  this.  I  ought  to  be  accus- 
tomed  to  be  silent'  And  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  '  As  to 
gossips,'  resumed  he,  'what  do  you  suppose  they  can  say? 
The  departure  of  a  monk  to  preach  somewhere  else,  is 
nothing  so  very  uncommon  !  And  then,  we  who  see  .  .  .  we 
who  foresee  .  .  .  we  who  ought  .  .  .  we  need  not  give  our- 
selves  any  concern  about  gossipings.' 

1  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  well  to  try  and  prevent  them 
on  this  occasion,  by  your  noble  nephew's  making  some  dem- 
onstration,  giving  some  open  proof  of  friendship  and 
deference  .  .  .  not  for  our  sakes,  as  individuate,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  habit  .  .  .' 

1  Certainly,  certainly,  this  is  but  fair  .  .  .  However,  there 
is  no  need  of  it;  I  know  that  the  Capuchins  are  always  re- 
ceived  as  they  ought  to  be  by  my  nephew.  He  does  so  from 
inclination;  it  is  quite  the  disposition  of  the  family  ;  and 
besides,  he  knows  it  is  gratifying  to  me.  In  this  instance, 
however  .  .  .  something  more  marked  .  .  .  is  only  right. 
Leave  me  to  settle  it,  most  reverend  Father  ;  I  will  order  my 
nephew  .  .  .  that  is,  I  must  cautiously  suggest  it  to  him,  lest 
he  should  suspect  what  has  passed  between  us.  It  would  not 
do,  you  know,  to  lay  a  plaister  where  there  is  no  wound. 
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And  as  to  what  we  bave  determined  upon,  the  quicker  the 
better.  If  you  can  find  some  post  at  a  little  distance  .  .  .  to 
obviate  every  occasion  .  .  .' 

'I  bave  just  bcen  askcd  for  a  preacher  at  Rimini;  and 
perhaps,  even  without  any  other  roason,  I  should  have 
thought  of  .  .  .' 

'  Exactly  apropos,  exactly  apropos.     And  when  .  .  .?' 

'  Since  the  thing  must  bc  done,  it  had  better  be  done  at 
once.' 

1  Directly,  directly,  most  revercnd  Father;  better  to-day 
than  to-morrow.  And,'  continucd  he,  as  he  rose  from  bis 
seat,  '  if  I  can  do  any  thing,  I  or  my  fricnds,  for  our  vvorthy 
Capuchin  Fathers  .  .  .' 

1  We  know,  by  expericnce,  the  kindness  of  your  house,' 
said  the  Father  prò  vincili,  also  rising,  and  advancing  towards 
the  door,  behind  bis  vanquisher. 

'We  bave  extinguished  a  spark/  said  the  Count,  walking 
slowly  forward  ;  1  spark,  most  revercnd  Father,  which 
might  bave  been  fanned  into  a  wide-spreading  and  dangerous 
flame.  Between  friends,  two  or  three  words  will  often  settle 
great  things.' 

On  rcaching  the  other  apartment,  he  threw  open  the  door, 
and  insisted  upon  the  Father's  first  cntering;  then  following 
him  in,  they  mingled  witb  the  rest  of  the  company. 

This  nobleman  employed  a  studied  politeness,  great  dex- 
terity,  and  fine  words,  to  accomplish  his  designs  ;  and  they 
produced  corresponding  effeets.  In  fact,  he  succeeded,  by 
the  conversation  we  have  related,  in  making  Father  Cristo- 
foro go,  on  foot,  from  Pescarenico  to  Rimini,  which  is  a  very 
tolerable  distance. 

One  evening,  a  Capuchin  arrived  at  Pescarenico,  from 
Milan,  with  a  despatch  to  the  Father-guardian.  It  con- 
tained  an  order  for  Father  Cristoforo  to  repair  at  once  to 
Rimini,  where  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  course  of 
Lent  Sermons.  The  letter  to  the  guardian  contained  in- 
structions  to  insinuate  to  the  said  friar,  that  he  must  give 
up  ali  thoughts  of  any  business  he  might  have  in  hand  in  the 
neighbourhood  he  was  about  to  leave,  and  was  not  to  keep 
up  any  correspondence  there  :  the  bearer  would  be  his  com- 
panion  by  the  way.    The  guardian  said  nothing  that  evening  ; 
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but  next  morning  he  summoned  Father  Cristoforo,  showed 
him  the  command,  bade  him  take  his  wallet,  staff,  maniple, 
and  girdle,  and,  with  the  Father  whom  he  presented  to  him 
as  a  companion,  immediately  set  off  on  his  journey. 

What  a  blow  this  would  be  to  the  poor  friar,  the  reader 
must  imagine.  Renzo,  Lucia,  Agnese,  instantly  rushed  into 
his  mind;  and  he  exclaimed,  so  to  say,  to  himself  : — Oh  my 
God  !  what  will  these  poor  creatures  do,  when  I  am  no  longer 
here  ! — But  instantly  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  re- 
proached  himself  for  want  of  faith,  and  for  having  supposed 
that  he  was  necessary  in  anything.  He  crossed  his  hands 
on  his  breast,  in  token  of  obedience,  and  bowed  his  head 
before  the  guardian,  who,  taking  him  aside,  told  him  the  rest 
of  the  message,  adding  a  few  words  of  advice,  and  some 
sensible  precepts.  Father  Cristoforo  then  went  into  his  celi, 
took  his  basket,  and  placed  therein  his  breviary,  his  sermons, 
and  the  bread  of  forgiveness,  bound  round  his  waist  a 
leathern  girdle,  took  leave  of  his  brethren  whom  he  found 
in  the  convent,  went  to  request  the  guardian's  blessing,  and 
then,  with  his  companion,  took  the  route  which  had  been 
prescribed  for  him. 

We  bave  said  that  Don  Rodrigo,  more  than  ever  resolved 
to  accomplish  his  praiseworthy  undertaking,  had  determined 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  a  very  formidable  character.  Of 
this  personage  we  can  give  neither  the  name,  surname,  nor 
title,  nor  can  we  even  venture  a  conjecture  on  any  one  of 
them;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  fìnd  mention  of 
him  in  more  than  one  published  book  of  those  times.  That 
it  is  the  same  personage,  the  identity  of  facts  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt;  but  everywhere  a  studious  endeavour  may  be 
traced  to  conceal  his  name,  as  if  the  mention  of  it  would 
have  ignited  the  pen,  and  scorched  the  writer's  hand.  Fran- 
cesco Rivola,  in  his  Life  of  the  Cardinal  Federigo  Borro- 
meo, speaking  of  this  persoli,  says  :  'A  nobleman,  as  power- 
ful  by  wealth  as  illustrious  by  birth.'  and  nothing  more. 
Giuseppe  Ripamonti,  who,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  fifth 
decade  of  his  Storia  Patria,  makes  more  exclusive  mention 
of  him,  describes  him  as  '  one,'  '  this  person,'  '  that  person,' 
*  this  man,'  '  that  personage.'  '  '  I  will  relate,'  says  he,  in  his 
elegant  Latin,  which  we  translate  as  follows, — '  the  case  of 
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one,  who,  being  among  the  first  of  the  great  men  of  the  city, 
took  up  bis  residence  in  the  country  ;  where,  securing  him- 
self  by  the  force  of  crime,  he  set  at  nought  justice  and  judges, 
ali  magisterial,  and  even  ali  sovereign  power.  Situated  on 
the  very  confines  of  the  state,  he  led  an  independent  life;  a 
harbourer  of  outlavvs,  an  outlaw  at  one  time  himself,  and 
then  safely  returned  .  .  .'  We  will  extract,  in  the  sequel, 
some  other  passages  from  this  writer,  which  will  serve 
to  confimi  and  elucidate  the  account  of  our  anonymous 
author,  with  whom  we  are  travelling  onward. 

To  do  what  was  forbidden  by  the  public  laws,  or  rendered 
difficult  by  an  opposing  power;  to  be  the  arbiter,  the  judge 
in  other  people's  affairs,  without  further  interest  in  them 
than  the  love  of  command  ;  to  be  feared  by  ali,  and  to  have 
the  upper  hand  among  those  who  were  accustomed  to  hold 
the  sanie  station  over  others  :  such  had  ever  been  the  princi- 
pal  objects  and  dcsires  of  this  man.  From  his  youth  he 
had  always  had  a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt  and  impatient 
envy  at  the  sight  or  report  of  the  power,  rencounters,  strifes, 
or  oppressive  tyranny  of  others.  Young,  and  living  in  a 
city,  he  omitted  no  opportunità,  nay,  even  sought  for  them, 
of  setting  himself  up  against  the  most  renowned  of  this 
profession,  either  entirely  to  subdue  them,  to  struggle  with 
them,  and  keep  them  in  awe,  or  to  induce  them  to  solicit 
his  friendship.  Superior  to  most  in  riches  and  retinue,  and, 
perhaps,  to  ali  in  presumption  and  intrepidity,  he  compelled 
many  to  retire  from  competition  ;  some  he  treated  with 
haughtiness  or  contempt,  some  he  took  as  friends;  not, 
however,  on  an  equality  with  himself,  but,  as  alone  would 
satisfy  his  proud  and  arrogant  mind,  as  subordinate  friends, 
who  would  be  content  to  acknowledge  their  inferiority,  and 
ase  their  hands  in  his  service.  In  fact,  however,  he  became 
at  length  the  grand  actor,  and  the  instrument  of  his  com- 
panions,  who  neve:  failed  to  solicit  the  aid  of  so  powerful 
an  auxiliary  in  ali  their  undertakings,  while  for  him  to  draw 
back,  would  be  to  forfeit  his  reputation,  and  come  short  of 
what  he  had  assumed.  He  went  on  thus,  till,  on  his  own  ser- 
vice and  that  of  others,  he  had  gone  to  such  a  length,  that 
neither  his  name,  family,  friends,  nor  even  his  own  audacity, 
sufficed  to  secure  him  against  public  proclamations  and  out- 
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awry,  and  he  was  compelled  to  gì  ve  way  and  leave  the  state. 
I  believe  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  a  remarkable  inci- 
dent,  related  by  Ripamonti,  refers.  '  On  one  occasion,  when 
obliged  to  quit  the  country,  the  secrecy  he  used,  and  the 
respect  and  timidity  he  displayed,  were  such,  that  he  rode 
through  the  city  on  horseback,  followed  by  a  pack  of  hounds, 
and  accompanied  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet;  and,  in 
passing  before  the  palace  of  the  court,  left  an  insolent  mes- 
sage  with  the  guards,  for  the  governor.' 

During  his  absence  he  continued  the  same  practices,  not 
even  intermitting  his  correspondence  with  those  of  his 
friends  who  remained  united  to  him  (to  translate  literally 
from  Ripamonti),  *  in  the  secret  alliance  of  atrocious  con- 
sultations  and  fatai  deeds/  It  even  appears  that  he  engaged 
the  foreign  courts  in  other  new  and  formidable  undertak- 
ings,  of  which  the  above-cited  historian  speaks  with  myste- 
rious  brevity.  '  Some  foreign  princes  several  times  availed 
themselves  of  his  assistance  in  important  murders,  and  fre- 
quently  sent  him  reinforcements  of  soldiers,  from  a  consid- 
erable  distance,  to  act  under  his  orders/ 

At  length  (it  is  not  exactly  known  how  long  afterwards) 
either  the  sentence  of  banishment  against  him  being  with- 
drawn,  by  some  powerful  intercession,  or  the  audacity  of 
the  man  serving  him  in  place  of  any  other  liberation,  he 
resolved  to  return  home,  and,  in  fact,  did  return;  not, 
however,  to  Milan,  but  to  a  castle  on  his  manor,  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  Bergamascan  territory,  at  that  time, 
as  most  of  our  readers  know,  under  Venetian  government; 
and  here  he  fixed  his  abode.  *  This  dwelling,'  we  again 
quote  Ripamonti,  'was,  as  it  were,  a  dispensary  of  san- 
guinary  mandates:  the  servants  were  outlaws  and  murder- 
ers;  the  very  cooks  and  scullions  were  not  exempt  from 
homicide;  the  hands  of  the  children  were  stained  with  blood/ 
Besides  this  amiable  domestic  circle,  he  had,  as  the  same 
historian  affirms,  another  set  of  dcpendents  of  a  similar 
character  dispersed  abroad,  and  quartered,  so  to  say,  at  dif- 
ferent  posts  in  the  two  states  on  the  borders  of  which  he 
lived,  who  were  always  ready  to  execute  his  orders. 

Ali  the  tyrannical  noblemen,  for  a  considerable  distance 
round,  had  been  obliged,  on  one  occasion   or  another,  to 
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choose  between  the  fricndship  or  the  enmity  of  this  super- 
eminent  tyrant.  Those,  however,  who  at  first  attempted  to 
resist  him,  carne  off  so  badly  in  the  contest,  that  no  one 
was  ever  induced  to  make  a  second  trial.  Neither  was  it 
possible,  by  maintaining  a  neutral  course,  or  standing,  as 
the  saying  is.  in  their  own  shoes,  to  keep  themselves  inde- 
pendent  of  him.  If  a  message  arrived,  intimating  that  such 
a  person  must  desist  from  such  an  undertaking,  or  cease  to 
molest  such  a  dcbtor,  or  so  forth,  it  was  neccssary  to  give 
a  decided  answcr  one  way  or  othcr.  When  one  party 
carne,  with  the  homage  of  a  vassal,  to  rcfcr  any  business  to 
his  arbitration.  the  othcr  party  was  rcduced  to  the  hard 
alternative  of  either  abiding  by  bis  sentence,  or  publicly 
declaring  hostilities;  which  was  equivalent  to  being,  as  the 
saying  is,  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  Many  who  were 
in  the  wrong  had  recourse  to  him  that  they  might  be  right 
in  efTect  ;  many  being  in  the  right.  yet  resorted  to  him  to 
pre-engage  so  power  fui  a  patronage,  and  dose  the  way 
against  their  adversaries  ;  thus  both  bad  and  good  carne  to 
be  dependent  upon  him.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the 
weak,  opprcsscd,  harassed,  and  tyrannized  over  by  some 
powerful  lord,  turned  to  him  for  protection  ;  he  would  then 
take  the  part  of  the  oppressed,  and  force  the  oppressor  to 
abstain  from  further  injurics,  to  repair  the  wrongs  he  had 
committed,  and  even  to  stoop  to  apologies;  or,  in  case  of 
his  proving  stubborn  and  unbending,  he  would  completely 
crush  his  power,  constrain  him  to  quit  the  place  where  he 
had  exercised  such  unjust  influence,  or  even  make  him  pay 
a  more  expeditious  and  more  terrible  penalty.  In  these 
cases,  his  narae,  usually  so  dreaded  and  abhorred,  became, 
for  a  time,  an  object  of  blessing:  for  (I  will  not  say,  this 
justice,  but)  this  remedy,  this  recompense  of  some  sort, 
could  not  have  been  expected,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  from  any  other  either  public  or  private  source. 
More  frequently,  and  indeed  ordinarily,  his  power  and 
authority  ministered  to  iniquitous  desires,  atrocious  revenge, 
or  outrageous  caprice.  But  the  very  opposite  uses  he  made 
of  this  power  produced  in  the  end  the  self-same  efTect,  that 
of  impressing  ali  minds  with  a  lofty  idea  of  how  much  he 
could  will  and  execute  in  spite  of  equity  or  iniquity,  those 
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two  things  which  interpose  so  many  impediments  to  the 
accomplìshment  of  man's  desires,  and  so  often  force  hiro 
to  tura  back.  The  fame  of  ordinary  oppressors  was  for  the 
most  part  restricted  to  the  Hraited  tract  of  country  where 
they  continually  or  frequently  exercised  their  oppression: 
each  district  had  its  own  tyrant;  and  these  so  resembled 
each  other,  that  there  was  no  reason  that  people  should 
interfere  with  those  from  whom  they  sustained  neither 
injury  nor  molestation.  But  the  fame  of  this  man  had  long 
been  difTused  throughout  every  corner  of  the  Milanese:  his 
life  was  every  where  the  subject  of  popular  stories;  and  his 
very  name  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  something  formidable, 
dark,  and  fabulous.  The  suspicions  that  were  everywhere 
entertained  of  his  confederates  and  tools  of  assassination, 
contributed  to  keep  alive  a  Constant  memento  of  him.  They 
were  nothing  more  than  suspicions  ;  since  who  would  have 
openly  acknowledged  such  a  dependence?  but  every  tyrant 
might  be  his  associate,  every  robber  one  of  his  assassins  ; 
and  the  very  uncertainty  of  the  fact  rendered  the  opinion 
more  general,  and  the  terror  more  profound.  At  every  ap- 
pearance  of  an  unknown  ruffian,  more  savage-looking  than 
usuai;  at  every  enormous  crime,  the  author  of  which  could 
not  be  at  first  pointed  out  or  conjectured,  the  name  of  this 
man  was  pronounced  and  whispered  about,  whom,  thanks 
to  the  unhappy  circumspection,  to  give  it  no  other  epithet,  of 
our  author's,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  designate  The  Unnamed. 
The  distance  between  his  castle  and  the  palace  of  Don 
Rodrigo  was  not  more  than  seven  miles  :  and  no  sooner  had 
the  latter  become  a  lord  and  tyrant  than  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that,  at  so  short  a  distance  from  such  a  personage, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  on  this  profession  without 
either  coming  to  blows,  or  walking  hand  in  hand  with  him. 
He  had,  therefore,  offered  himself  and  been  accepted,  for  a 
friend,  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  as  the  rest:  he  had  ren- 
dered him  more  than  one  service  (the  manuscript  says 
nothing  further)  ;  and  had  each  time  been  rewarded  by 
promises  of  requital  and  assistance  in  any  cases  of  emer- 
gency.  He  took  great  pains,  however,  to  conceal  such  a 
friendship,  or  at  least  of  what  nature  and  how  strict  it  was. 
Don  Rodrigo  liked  well  enough  to  play  the  tyrant,  but  not 
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the  fierce  and  savage  tyrant:  the  profession  was  to  hira  a 
mcans,  not  an  end  :  he  wished  to  live  at  f  reedom  in  the 
city,  to  enjoy  the  conveniences,  diversions,  and  honours  of 
social  life;  and  for  this  end  he  was  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
certain  appearance,  make  much  of  his  family,  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  persons  in  place,  and  keep  one  hand  on  the 
scales  of  justice,  so  as  on  any  occasion  to  make  them  pre- 
ponderate in  his  favour,  either  removing  them  altogether 
from  view,  or  bringing  them  to  bear  with  doublé  force 
on  the  head  of  some  individuai,  on  whom  he  could  thus 
more  easily  accomplish  his  designs  than  by  the  arm  of  pri- 
vate violence.  Now,  an  intimacy,  or  it  would  be  better  to 
say  an  alliance,  with  a  person  of  such  notoriety,  an  open 
enemy  of  the  public  power,  would  certainly  not  bave  ad- 
vanced  his  interests  in  these  respccts,  and  particularlv  with 
his  uncle.  However.  the  slight  acquaintance  which  he  was 
unable  to  conceal,  might  pass  very  well  for  an  indispensable 
attcntion  towards  a  man  whose  enmity  was  much  to  be 
deprccated,  and  thus  it  might  receive  excuse  from  necessity; 
since  one  who  assumes  the  charge  of  providing  for  another 
without  the  will  or  the  means,  in  the  long  run  consents  that 
his  protégf  shall  provide  for  himself  up  to  a  certain  point 
in  his  own  afTairs;  and  if  he  does  not  expressly  give  his 
consent,  at  least  he  winks  at  it 

One  morning,  Don  Rodrigo  set  off  on  horseback,  in  the 
guise  of  a  hunter,  with  a  small  escort  of  bravoes  on  foot, 
Griso  at  his  side,  and  four  others  following  behind  him,  and 
took  the  road  to  the  castle  of  the  Unnamed. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  castle  of  the  Unnamed  was  commandingly  situ- 
ateci over  a  dark  and  narrow  valley,  on  the  summit 
of  a  cliff  projecting  from  a  rugged  ridge  of  hills, 
whether  united  to  them  or  separated  from  them  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  by  a  mass  of  crags  and  rocks,  and  by  a  boundary  of 
caverns  and  abrupt  precipices,  both  flanking  it  and  on  the 
rear.  The  side  which  overlooked  the  valley  was  the  only 
accessible  one;  rather  a  steep  acclivity,  certainly,  but  even 
and  unbroken:  the  summit  was  used  for  pasturage,  while 
the  lower  grounds  were  cultivated,  and  scattered  here  and 
there  with  habitations.  The  bottom  was  a  bed  of  large 
stones,  the  channel,  according  to  the  season,  of  either  a 
rivulet  or  a  noisy  torrent,  which  at  that  time  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  two  states.  The  opposite  ridges,  forming, 
so  to  speak,  the  other  wall  of  the  valley,  had  a  small  culti- 
vated tract,  gently  inclining  from  the  base  ;  the  rest  was 
covered  with  crags,  stones,  and  abrupt  risings,  untrodden,, 
and  destitute  of  vegetation,  excepting  here  and  there  a  soli- 
tary  bush  in  the  interstices,  or  on  the  edges  of  the  rocks. 

From  the  height  of  this  castle,  like  an  eagle  from  his 
sanguinary  nest,  the  savage  nobleman  surveyed  every  spot 
around  where  the  foot  of  man  could  tread,  and  heard  no 
human  sound  above  him.  At  one  view  he  could  overlook 
the  whole  vale,  the  declivities,  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  the 
practicable  paths  intersecting  the  valley.  That  which  ap- 
proached  his  terrible  abode  by  a  zigzag  and  serpentine 
course  appeared  to  a  spectator  from  below  like  a  winding 
thread;  while  from  the  Windows  and  loop-holes  on  the 
summit,  the  Signor  could  leisurely  observe  any  one  who 
was  ascending,  and  a  hundred  times  catch  a  view  of  him. 
With  the  garrison  of  bravoes  whom  he  there  maintained, 
he  could  even  oppose  a  tolerably  numerous  troop  of  assail- 
ants,  stretching  any  number  of  them  on  the  ground,  or 
hurling  them  to  the  bottom,  before  they  could  succeed  in 
gaining  the  height.     He  was  not  very  likely,  however,  to  be 
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put  to  the  triaf,  smce  no  one  who  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  the  o\vner  of  the  castle  would  venture  to  set  foot  within 
Ita  walls,  or  even  in  the  valley  or  its  environs  The  bailiff 
who  should  have  chanced  to  be  seen  there  would  have  been 
treated  Iike  an  enemy's  spy  seized  within  the  camp.  Tragical 
storics  were  related  of  the  last  who  had  dared  to  attenipt  the 
iertaking;  but  thcy  wcrc  thcn  tales  of  by-gone  days;  and 
none  of  the  villagc  youths  could  remember  having  seen  one 
of  this  race  of  beings.  either  dead  or  alive. 

Such  is  the  drscription  our  anonymous  author  gives  of 
the   place:   nothing   is   said   of   the   naine  ;  l'or    fcar  of 

putting  us  in  the  way  of  discoveiing  it,  he  avoids  ali  notice 
of  Don  Rodrigo'l  journcy,  bringing  bini  at  one  jump  into  the 
midst  ot  the  valley,  and  scttine:  hini  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
ascent,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  steep  and  winding  foot- 
path.  Ilere  stood  an  inn,  which  might  also  be  called  a 
guard-house.  An  antique  sign  suspended  over  the  door, 
displaycd  on  each  side,  in  glowing  colours,  a  radiant  sun  ; 
but  the  public  voice,  which  sometimes  repeats  names  as  they 
are  first  pronounced,  and  sometimes  remodels  them  after 
its  own  fashion,  never  designatcd  this  tavern  but  by  the 
title  of  the  li  alano  ti 

At  the  sound  of  a  party  approaching  on  horseback,  an 
ill-looking  lad  appeared  at  the  door-way,  well  armed  with 
knives  and  pistols,  and  after  giving  a  glance  at  them,  re- 
entered  to  inforni  three  ruffians,  who,  seated  at  table,  were 
playing  with  a  very  dirty  pack  of  cards,  reversed  and  laid 
one  upon  another  like  so  many  tiles.  He  who  seemed  to  be 
the  leader  rose,  and  advancing  towards  the  door,  recognized 
a  friend  of  his  master's,  and  saluted  him  with  a  bow.  Don 
Rodrigo,  returning  the  salutation  with  great  politeness,  in- 
quired  if  his  master  were  in  the  castle,  and  receiving  for 
an  answer  that  he  believed  so,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
tbrowing  the  reins  to  Tiradritto,  one  of  his  retinuec  Then, 
taking  his  musket  from  his  shoulder,  he  handed  it  to  Mon- 
tanarolo,  as  if  to  disencumber  himself  of  a  useless  weight, 
and  render  his  ascent  easier;  but  in  reality,  because  he  knew 
well  enough  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  mount  that  steep 
who  carried  a  gun.     Then  taking  out  of  his  purse  two  or 

*  Bad  Night. 
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three  berlinghe,  he  gave  them  to  Tanabuso,  saying:  *Waìt 
for  me  here;  and  in  the  mean  time  enjoy  yourselves  with 
these  good  people."  He  then  presented  the  e^timable  chief 
of  the  party  with  a  few  gold  coins,  one  half  for  himself, 
and  the  rest  to  be  divided  among  his  companions;  and  at 
length,  in  company  with  Griso,  who  had  also  laid  aside  his 
weapons,  began  to  ascend  the  clifT  on  foot.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  three  above-mentioned  bravoes,  together  with 
their  fourth  companion,  Squinternotto,  (what  amiable  names 
to  be  preserved  with  so  much  care!)  remained  behind  with 
the  three  players,  and  the  un  fortunate  boy,  who  was  train- 
ing for  the  gallows,  to  game,  drink,  and  relate  by  tums  their 
various  feats  of  prowess. 

Another  bravo  belonging  to  the  Unnamed  shortly  over, 
took  Don  Rodrigo  in  his  ascent;  and  after  eying  nim  for 
a  moment,  recognized  a  friend  of  his  master's,  and  bore 
him  company;  by  this  means,  sparing  him  the  annoyance  of 
telling  his  name,  and  giving  a  further  account  of  himself, 
to  the  many  others  whom  he  met,  and  with  whom  he  was 
unacquainted.  On  reaching  the  castle,  and  being  admitted, 
(having  left  Griso,  however,  outside,)  he  was  conducted  a 
roundabout  way  through  dark  corridors,  and  various  apart- 
ments  hung  with  muskets,  sabres,  and  partisans,  in  each 
of  which  a  bravo  stood  on  guard;  and  after  having  waited 
some  time,  was  at  last  ushered  into  the  room  where  the 
Unnamed  was  expecting  him. 

The  Signor  advanced  to  meet  Don  Rodrigo,  returning  his 
salutation,  and  at  the  same  time  eying  him  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  closest  scrutiny,  according  to  his  usuai  habit, 
now  almost  an  involuntary  one,  towards  any  one  who  ap- 
proached  him,  even  towards  his  oldest  and  most  tried 
friends.  He  was  tali,  sun-burnt,  and  bald;  and  at  first  sight 
this  baldness,  the  whiteness  of  his  few  remaining  hairs,  and 
the  wrinkles  on  his  face,  would  have  induced  the  judgment 
that  he  was  considerably  beyond  the  sixty  years  he  had 
scarcely  yet  attained:  though  on  a  nearer  survey,  his  car- 
riage  and  movements,  the  cutting  sarcasm  of  his  features, 
and  the  deep  fire  that  sparkled  in  his  eye,  indicated  a  vigour 
of  body  and  mind  which  would  have  been  remarkabie  even 
in  a  young  man. 
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Don  Rodrigo  told  him  that  he  carne  to  solicit  bis  advice 
and  assistance;  that,  finding  himself  engaged  in  a  difhcult 
undertaking,  from  which  his  honour  would  not  now  suffer 
him  to  rctire,  he  had  called  to  mind  the  promises  of  his  noble 
friend,  who  never  promised  too  much,  or  in  vain  ;  and  he 
then  proceeded  to  relate  his  infamous  enterprise.  The 
Unnamed,  who  already  had  some  indefinite  knowledge  of 
the  affair,  listcncd  attentively  to  the  recital,  both  because 
he  was  naturally  fond  of  such  storics,  and  because  therc  was 
implicated  in  it  a  name  well  known  and  exceedingly  odious 
to  him,  that  of  Father  Cristoforo,  the  open  enemy  of  tyrants, 
not  only  in  word,  but,  when  possible,  in  deed  also.  The  nar- 
rator  then  proceeded  to  exaggerate,  in  cvidence,  the  difficul- 
tics  of  the  undertaking: — the  di:iance  of  the  place,  a 
monastcry,  the  Signora!  .  .  .  At  this  word,  the  Unnamed, 
as  if  a  demon  hidden  in  his  heart  had  suggested  it,  abruptly 
falteiTUpted  him,  saying  that  he  would  take  the  enterprise 
upon  himself.  He  took  down  the  name  of  our  poor  Lucia, 
and  dismissed  Don  Rodrigo  with  the  promise:  *  You  shall 
shortly  bear   from  me  what  you  are  to  do.' 

If  the  reader  remembers  that  infamous  Egidio  whose 
residence  adjoined  the  monastery  where  poor  Lucia  had 
found  a  retreat,  wc  will  now  inform  him  that  he  was  one 
of  the  nearest  and  most  intimate  associates  in  iniquity 
of  the  Unnamed;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  latter 
had  so  promptly  and  resolutely  taken  upon  him  to  pledge 
his  word.  Nevertheless,  he  was  no  sooner  left  alone,  than 
he  began  to  feel,  I  will  not  say,  repentance,  but  vexation 
at  having  made  the  promise.  For  some  time  past  he  had 
experienced,  not  exactly  remorse,  but  a  kind  of  weariness 
of  his  wicked  course  of  life.  These  feelings,  which  had 
accumulated  rather  in  his  memory  than  on  his  conscience, 
were  renewed  each  time  any  new  crime  was  committed,  and 
each  time  they  seemed  more  multiplied  and  intolerable:  it 
was  like  const^ntly  adding  and  adding  to  an  already  incom- 
modious  weight.  A  certain  repugnance  experienced  on  the 
commission  of  his  earlier  crimes,  afterwards  overcome  and 
almost  entirely  excluded,  again  returned  to  make  itself  felt 
But  in  his  first  misgivings,  the  image  of  a  distant  and  un- 
certain  future,  together  with  the  consciousness  of  a  vigorous 
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habit  of  body  and  a  strong  constitution,  had  only  confirmed 
him  in  a  supine  and  presumptuous  confidence.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  thoughts  of  the  future  that  embittered 
the  retrospect  of  the  past. — To  grow  old  !  To  die  !  And 
then? — It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  image  of  death, 
which  in  present  danger,  when  facing  an  enemy,  usually 
only  nerved  his  spirit,  and  inspired  him  with  impetuous 
courage, — this  same  image,  when  presented  to  his  mind  in 
the  solemn  stillness  of  night,  and  in  the  security  of  his  own 
castle,  was  always  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  unde- 
fined  horror  and  alarm.  It  was  not  death  threatened  by 
an  enemy  who  was  himself  mortai  ;  it  was  not  to  be  repulsed 
by  stronger  weapons.  or  a  readier  arm  ;  it  carne  alone,  it  was 
suggested  f rom  within  ;  it  might  stili  be  distant,  but  every 
moment  brought  it  a  step  nearer;  and  even  while  he  was 
hopelessly  struggling  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  this 
dreaded  enemy,  it  was  coming  fast  upon  him.  In  his  early 
days,  the  frequent  examples  of  violence,  revenge,  and  murder, 
which  were  perpetually  exhibited  to  his  view,  while  they 
inspired  him  with  a  daring  emulation,  served  at  the  same 
time  as  a  kind  of  authority  against  the  voice  of  conscience: 
now  an  indistinct  but  terrible  idea  of  individuai  responsi- 
bility,  and  judgment  independent  of  example,  incessantly 
haunted  his  mind;  now  the  thought  of  his  having  left  the 
ordinary  crowd  of  wicked  doers,  and  surpassed  them  ali, 
sometimes  impressed  him  with  a  feeling  of  dreadful  solitude. 
That  God,  of  whom  he  had  once  heard,  but  whom  he  had 
long  ceased  either  to  deny  or  acknowledge,  solely  occupied 
as  he  was  in  acting  as  though  he  existed  not,  now,  at  certain 
moments  of  depression  without  cause,  and  terror  without 
danger,  he  imagined  he  heard  repeating  within  him,  '  Never- 
theless,  I  am.'  In  the  first  heat  of  youthful  passion,  the 
laws  which  he  had  heard  announced  in  His  name  had  only 
appeared  hateful  to  him  ;  now,  when  they  returned  un- 
bidden  to  his  mind,  he  regarded  them,  in  spite  of  himself, 
as  something  which  would  have  a  fulfilment.  But  that  he 
might  suffer  nothing  of  this  new  disquietude  to  be  apparent 
either  in  word  or  deed,  he  carefully  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal  it  under  the  mask  of  decper  and  more  vehement  ferocity  ; 
and  by  this  means  also  he  sought  to  disguise  it  from  him- 
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self,  or  entirelv  to  stifle  it  Envying  (since  he  could  neither 
annihilate  nor  forget  them)  the  days  in  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  commit  iniquity  without  remorse,  and 
without  further  solicitude  than  for  its  success,  he  uscd 
every  endeavour  to  recali  them,  and  to  rctain  or  recover 
his    fonner   unfel  laring,    and    undisturbed   will,    that 

he  might  convince  biniseli  he  wa>  Stili  the  sanie  man. 

On  this  occasion,  therefore,  he  had  hastily  pledgcd  his 
word  to  Don  Rodrigo,  that  he  might  eluse  the  door  against 
ali  hesitatiun.  Feeling,  however,  on  his  visitor's  departure, 
a  failing  of  the  resolution  that  he  had  summoned  up  to 
make  the  promise,  and  gradually  overwhclmed  with  thoughts 
presenting  themselves  to  his  mind,  which  tempted  him  to 
break  his  word,  and  which,  if  yieldcd  to,  would  have  made 
him  sink  vcry  low  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend,  a  secondar)- 
accomplice,  he  resolvcd  at  once  to  cut  short  the  painful  con- 
flict,  and  summoned  Nibbio'  to  his  pre<ence,  one  of  the 
(terotlfl  and  venturesome  ministers  of  his  enormitics, 
and  the  one  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  employ  in  his 
cor-  dence  with  Egidio.   With  a  resolute  countenance  he 

ordered  him  immediatelv  to  mount  his  borse,  to  go  straight 
to  Monza,  to  inforni  Egidio  of  the  engagement  he  had  made, 
and  to  request  his  counsel  and  assistance  in  fulfìlling  it. 

The  wurthless  messenger  returned  more  expeditiously 
than  his  master  expected,  with  Egidio's  reply,  that  the  under- 
taking  was  easy  and  secure:  if  the  Unnamed  would  send  a 
carriage  which  would  not  be  known  as  bis,  with  two  or  three 
well-disguised  bravoes,  Egidio  would  undertake  the  charge 
of  ali  the  rest,  and  would  manage  the  whole  affair.  At  this 
announcement,  the  Unnamed,  whatever  might  be  passing 
in  his  mind,  hastily  gave  orders  to  Nibbio  to  arrange  ali  as 
Egidio  required,  and  to  go  himself,  with  two  others  whom 
he  named,  upon  this  expedition. 

Had  Egidio  been  obliged  to  reckon  only  on  ordinary  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  horrible  service  he  had  been 
requested  to  undertake,  he  certainly  would  not  thus  readily 
have  given  so  unhesitating  a  promise.  But  in  that  very 
asylum,  where  it  would  seem  ali  ought  to  have  been  an 
obstacle,  the  atrocious  villain  had  a  resource  known  only 

»A  kite. 
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to  himself',  and  that  which  would  have  been  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  others  became  an  instrument  to  him.  We  have 
already  related  how  the  unhappy  Signora  on  one  occasion 
lent  an  ear  to  his  addresses  ;  and  the  reader  may  have  under- 
stood  that  this  was  not  the  last  time, — that  it  was  but  the 
first  step  in  a  career  of  abomination  and  bloodshed.  The 
same  voice,  rendered  imperative,  and  almost  authoritative 
through  guilt,  now  imposed  upon  her  the  sacrifìce  of  the 
innocent  creature  who  had  been  committed  to  her  care. 

The  proposai  was  frightful  to  Gertrude.  To  lose  Lucia 
by  an  unforeseen  accident,  and  without  any  fault  on  her 
part,  would  have  seeemed  to  her  a  misfortune,  a  bitter  pun- 
ishment:  but  now  she  was  enjoined  to  deprive  herself  of  her 
society  by  a  base  act  of  perfidy,  and  to  convert  a  means  of 
expiation  into  a  fresh  subject  for  remorse.  The  unhappy 
lady  tried  every  method  to  extricate  herself  from  the  hcrrible 
command; — every  method,  except  the  only  one  which  would 
have  been  ìnfallible,  and  which  stili  remained  in  her  power. 
Guilt  is  a  rigid  and  inflexible  tyrant,  against  whom  ali  are 
powerless  but  those  who  entirely  rebel.  On  this  Gertrude 
could  not  resolve,  and  she  obeyed. 

It  was  the  day  fixed;  the  appointed  hour  approached; 
Gertrude  retired  with  Lucia  into  her  private  apartment, 
and  there  lavìshed  upon  her  more  caresses  than  usuai,  which 
Lucia  received  and  returned  with  increasing  affection  :  as 
the  lamb,  trembling  under  the  hand  of  the  shepherd  as  he 
coaxes  and  gently  urges  it  forward,  turns  to  lick  that  very 
hand,  unccnscious  that  the  butcher  waits  outside  the  sheep- 
fold,  to  whom  the  shepherd  a  moment  before  has  sold  it. 

1  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  great  service  ;  one  that  nobody 
but  you  can  do.  I  have  plenty  of  persons  ready  to  obey 
me,  but  none  whom  I  dare  trust.  On  some  very  important 
business,  which  I  will  teli  you  about  afterwards,  I  want  to 
speak  to  the  Father-guardian  of  the  Capuchins  who  brought 
you  here  to  me,  my  poor  Lucia  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  no  one  should  know  I  have  sent  for  him.  I  have  nobody 
but  you  who  can  secretly  carry  this  message  .  .  .' 

Lucia  was  terrified  at  sudi  a  rcquest  ;  and  with  her  own 
native  modesty,  yet  not  without  a  strong  expression  of 
surprise,  she  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  by  adducing  rea- 
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sons  which  the  Signora  ought  to  havc  understood  and  forc- 
seen  :  without  her  mother,  without  an  escort,  by  a  solitary 
road,  in  an  unknown  country  .  .  .  But  Gertrude,  instructed 
in  an  infernal  school,  manifested  much  surprise  and  dis- 
plcasure  at  finding  this  stubborn  opposition  in  one  whom 
she  had  so  greatly  benefited,  and  pretcndcd  to  think  ber 
ts  very  frivolous.  In  broad  daylight — a  mere  step — 
a  road  Lucia  had  travelled  only  a  few  days  before,  and 
which  could  be  so  described  tbat  even  a  person  who  had 
never  som  it  could  not  possibly  go  astravi  ...  In  short, 
she  said  so  much,  that  the  poor  girl,  touchcd  at  once  with 
gratitudr  and  shame.  suffered  the  words  to  escape:  'VVell, 
what  am  I  to  do?  ' 

'  Go  to  the  coment  of  the  Capuchins;  '  and  bere  she  agalli 
described  the  road;  'ask  for  the  Fathcr-guardian,  and  teli 
him  to  come  to  me  U  quickly  as  possible  ;  but  not  to  let 
any  one  know  that  he  comes  at  my  request.' 

4  But  what  shall  I  sav  to  the  portress,  who  has  never  seen 
me  go  out.  and  will  therefore  be  sure  to  ask  whither  I  am 
going?' 

1  Try  to  get  out  without  her  sceing  you  ;  and  if  you  can't 
managc  it.  teli  ber  you  are  going  to  such  a  church,  where 
you  have  vowed  to  ofTer  up  some  prayers.' 

Here  was  a  new  difficulty  for  Lucia, — to  teli  a  falsehood; 
but  the  Signora  again  showed  herself  so  vexed  by  her  re- 
pulses,  and  made  her  so  ashamed  of  herself  for  interposing 
a  vain  scruple  in  the  way  of  gratitude.  that  the  poor  girl, 
stupefied  rather  than  convinced,  and  greatly  affected  by  her 
words,  replied:  'Very  well  ;  I  will  go.  And  may  God  help 
me!' 

And  she  set  off. 

But  Gertrude,  who  from  her  grated  window  followed 
her  with  a  fìxed  and  anxious  look,  no  sooner  saw  her  set 
foot  on  the  threshold,  than,  overcome  by  an  irresistible 
emotion,  she  exclaimed  :  '  Listen,  Lucia  !  ' 

Lucia  turned  round,  and  advanced  towards  the  window. 
But  another  thought,  the  thought  accustomed  to  predominate, 
had  already  prevailed  over  Gertrude's  unhappy  mind.  Pre- 
tending  that  she  was  not  yet  satisfìed  with  the  instructions 
she  had  given,  she  again  described  to  Lucia  the  road  she 
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must  follow,  and  dismissed  her,  saying:  'Do  everything  as 
I  have  told  you,  and  return  quickly.'    Lucia  departed. 

She  passed  the  gate  of  the  cloister  unobserved,  and  took 
the  road  along  the  side  of  the  wall,  with  her  eyes  bent  to 
the  ground;  by  the  help  of  the  directions  she  had  received, 
and  her  own  recollection,  she  found  the  city  gate,  and  went 
out.  Self-possessed,  but  stili  rather  trembling,  she  pro- 
ceeded  along  the  high  road,  and  shortly  reached  the  turn 
to  the  convent,  which  she  immediately  recognized.  This 
road  was,  and  stili  is,  buried,  like  the  bed  of  a  river,  between 
two  high  banks  bordered  with  trees,  which  spread  their 
branches  over  it  like  a  vaulted  roof.  Lucia  felt  her  fears 
increase,  and  quickened  her  steps,  as  she  found  herself  quite 
alone  on  entering  it:  but  a  few  paces  further  her  courage 
revived  on  seeing  a  travelling  carria^  e  standing,  and  two 
travellers  looking  this  and  that  way,  ?  s  if  uncertain  of  the 
road.  On  drawing  nearer,  she  overheard  one  of  them  say- 
ing: '  Here  is  a  good  woman,  who  vili  show  us  the  way.' 
In  fact,  when  she  had  got  opposite  tie  carriage,  the  same 
person,  with  a  more  courteous  manner  than  countenance, 
turned  and  addressed  her:  '  My  good  girl,  can  you  teli  us 
which  is  the  way  to  Monza?  ' 

*  You  have  taken  the  wrong  direction/  replied  the  poor 
girl  :  '  Monza  is  there  .  .  /  and  turning  to  point  it  out  with 
her  finger,  the  other  companion  (it  was  Nibbio)  seized  her 
unexpectedly  round  the  waist,  and  lifted  her  from  the  ground. 
Lucia,  in  great  alarm,  turned  her  head  round,  and  uttered  a 
scream  ;  the  ruffian  pushed  her  into  the  carriage  ;  a  third,  who 
was  seated  in  the  back  of  it,  concealed  from  view,  received 
her  and  forced  her,  in  spite  of  her  struggles  and  cries,  to  sit 
down  opposite  to  him  ;  while  another  put  a  handkerchief  over 
her  mouth,  and  stifled  her  cries.  Nibbio  now  hastily  threw 
himself  into  the  carriage,  shut  the  door,  and  they  set  off  at  a 
ìapid  pace.  The  other,  who  had  made  the  treacherous  inquiry, 
remained  in  the  road,  and  looked  hurriedly  around  :  no  one  was 
to  be  seen  :  he  therefore  sprang  upon  the  bank,  grasped  a 
branch  of  the  hedge  which  was  planted  upon  the  summit, 
pushed  through  the  fence,  and  entering  a  plantation  of  green 
oaks,  which,  for  a  short  distance,  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
road,  stooped  down  there,  that  he  might  not  be  seen  by  the 
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people  who  would  probably  be  attraeteci  by  the  cnes.  This 
man  was  one  of  Egidio's  villains;  he  had  been  to  watch  near 
the  gate  of  the  monastcry.  had  sccn  Lucia  go  out,  had  noticed 
her  dress  and  figure,  and  had  then  run  bv  a  shorter  way  to 
vait  for  ber  at  the  appointed  spct. 

Who  can  represent  the  terror,  tlic  anguish  of  the  unfortu- 
tiate  girl,  or  descrihe  what  was  passine  in  her  mind?  She 
opened  her  tcrrified  eyes,  from  anxiety  to  ascertain  her 
Iiorrible  situation,  and  quickly  closed  them  a^ain  with  a 
shudder  of  fear  at  the  tight  of  the  dreadful  faces  that  met 
licr  view:  she  wrsthed  her  body,  but  found  that  she  was 
beld  down  OSI  ali   i  COllected  ali  ber  strength,  and 

ir.adc  a  disperate  cfTort  to  push  towards  the  door  ;  but  two 
ginewy  arma  hcld  her  as  it  she  werc  nailcd  to  the  bottoni 
of  the  e  while  four  other  powerful  hands  supported 

her  therc.     At  every  sigili]   she  of  intendine  to  utter 

a  crv,  the  handkerchief  was  instantlv  stufi  ed  into  her  mouth 
to  smother  the  sound,  while  three  infernal  mouths,  with 
VOlCea  more  human  than  tlu  iccustomed  to  utter,  con- 

tinued  to  repeat:  4  I  1,  be  stili;  don't  be  afraid,  we  don't 

want  to  do  you  any  harm.'  After  a  few  moments  of  agonized 
struggle,  she  scemed  to  become  quieter;  her  arms  sank 
by  her  side,  her  head  foli  backwards,  she  half  opened  her 
eyelids,  and  her  i  scarne  fixcdT  the  horrible  faces  which 

surrounded  her  appeared  to  mingle  and  flock  before  her  in 
one  monstrous  image  ;  the  colour  rìed  from  her  check;  a  cold 
moisture  overspread  her  face;  her  consciousness  vanished, 
and  she  fainted  away. 

'  Come,  come,  courage,'  said  Nibbio.  '  Courage,  courage/ 
repeated  the  two  other  ruffians;  but  the  prcstration  of  every 
faculty  preserved  Lucia,  at  that  moment,  from  hearing  the 
consolations  addressed  to  her  by  those  horrible  voices. 

*  The !  she  seems  to  be  dead/  said  one  of  them:  '  if 

she's  really  dead  !  ' 

4  Pshaw  !  '  said  the  other  :  '  It's  only  a  swoon,  such  as 
women  often  fall  into.  I  know  well  enough  that  when  I've 
wanted  to  send  another,  be  it  man  or  woman,  into  the  other 
World,  it  has  required  something  more  than  this.' 

1  Hold  your  tongues/  said  Nibbio.  'Attend  to  your  own 
business,  and  mind  nothing  else.     Take  your  muskets  from 
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under  the  seat,  and  keep  them  in  readiness;  for  there  are 
always  some  villains  hidden  in  the  wood  we  are  entering. 

Not  in  your  hands,  the !  put  them  behind  your  backs, 

and  let  them  He  there;  don't  you  see  that  she's  a  cowardly 
chicken,  who  faints  for  nothing?  If  she  sees  fìre-arms,  it 
will  be  enough  to  kill  her  outright.  And  when  she  recovers, 
take  good  care  you  don't  f  righten  her  ;  don't  touch  her  unless 
I  beckon  to  you  ;  I  am  enough  to  manage  her.  And  hold 
your  tongues  :  leave  me  to  talk  to  her.' 

In  the  mean  while  the  carriage,  which  was  proceeding  at 
a  very  rapid  pace,  entered  the  wood. 

After  some  time,  the  unhappy  Lucia  gradually  began  te 
come  to  her  senses,  as  if  awaking  from  a  profound  and 
troubled  sleep,  and  slowly  opened  her  eyes.  At  first  she 
found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  gloomy  objects  that  sur- 
rounded  her,  and  collect  her  scattered  thoughts  ;  but  she 
at  last  succeeded  in  recalling  her  fearful  situation.  The 
first  use  she  made  of  her  newly  recovered,  though  stili 
feeble,  powers,  was  to  rush  towards  the  door,  and  attempt 
to  throw  herself  out  ;  but  she  was  forcibly  restrained,  and 
had  only  time  to  get  a  glance  at  the  wild  solitude  of  the 
place  through  which  they  were  passing.  She  again  uttered 
a  cry;  but  Nibbio,  holding  up  the  handkerchief  in  his 
dreaded  hand,  '  Come/  said  he,  in  the  gentlest  tone  he  could 
command,  '  be  quiet,  and  it  will  be  better  for  you.  We 
don't  want  to  do  you  any  harm;  but  if  you  don't  hold  your 
tongue,  we'll  make  you/ 

*  Let  me  go!  Who  are  you?  Where  are  you  taking 
me?    Why  have  you  seized  me?    Let  me  go,  let  me  go  !  ' 

'I  teli  you,  you  needn't  be  afraid:  you're  not  a  baby, 
and  you  ought  to  understand  that  we  don't  want  to  do  you 
any  harm.  Don't  you  see  that  we  might  have  murdered 
you  a  hundred  times,  if  we  had  any  bad  intentions? — so  be 
quiet.' 

1  No,  no,  let  me  go  on  my  own  business  ;  I  don't  know 
you.' 

'  We  know  you,  however.' 

'  O  most  holy  Virgin  !  Let  me  go,  for  pity's  sake.  Who 
are  you  ?    Why  have  you  taken  me  ?  ' 

4  Because  we  have  been  bid  to  do  so/ 
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*  Who  ?    Who  ?    Who  can  have  bid  you  ?  ' 

'  Hush  !  '  said  Nibbio,  with  a  stern  look;  'voti  mustn't 
ask  me  such  questions.' 

Lucia  made  a  third  attempt  to  throw  hcrself  suddenly 
out  of  the  window  ;  but  finding  it  in  vaiti,  she  again  had 
rccourse  to  entreaties;  and  with  her  head  bent,  her  cheeks 
bathed  with  tears,  her  voice  interruptcd  by  sobs,  and  her 
hands  clasped  before  her,  '  Oh  !  '  cried  she,  '  for  the  love 
of  God  and  the  most  holv  Virgin,  let  me  gol  What  harm 
have  I  done?  I  ani  an  innocent  creature,  and  have  done 
nobody  any  harm.  I  forgive  you  the  wrongs  you  have  done 
me,  from  the  bottoni  of  my  heart,  and  will  pray  God  for 
you,  If  any  of  you  have  a  daughter,  a  wife,  a  mother,  think 
what  they  would  suffer,  if  they  were  in  this  state.  Re- 
member  that  we  must  ali  die,  and  that  you  will  one  day 
want  God  to  be  merci  fui  towards  you.  Let  me  go;  lcave 
me  herc;  the  Lord  will  teach  me  to  find  my  way.' 

1  \Ye  cannot.' 

1  You  cannot  !  Oh  my  God  !  Why  can't  you  ?  Where 
are  you  taking  me?     Why?'  .  .  . 

1  \Ye  cannot;  it's  no  use  asking.  Don't  be  afraid,  for  we 
won't  harm  you:  be  quiet,  and  nobcdy'll  touch  you.' 

Overcome  with  distress,  agony,  and  terror  at  finding  that 
her  words  made  no  impression,  Lucia  turned  to  Him  who 
holds  the  hearts  of  men  in  His  band,  and  can,  when  it 
pleaseth  Him,  soften  the  most  obdurate.  She  sank  back 
into  the  corner  where  she  had  been  placed,  crossed  her 
arms  on  her  breast,  and  prayed  ferventi)',  from  the  bottoni 
of  her  heart  ;  then,  drawing  out  her  rosary,  she  began  to 
repeat  the  prayers  with  more  faith  and  devotion  than  she 
had  ever  done  before  in  her  life.  From  time  to  time  she  would 
turn  to  entreat  her  companions,  in  hopes  that  she  might 
gain  the  mercy  she  implored;  but  she  implored  in  vain. 
Then  she  fell  back,  and  again  became  senseless,  only  to 
awake  to  new  anguish.  But  we  have  not  the  heart  to  relate 
these  agonizing  vicissitudes  more  at  length  ;  a  feeling  of 
overpowering  compassion  makes  us  hasten  to  the  dose  of 
this  mournful  journey,  which  lasted  for  more  than  four 
hours  ;  succeeding  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  describe 
many  hours  of  stili  more  bitter  anguish.    We  will  transport 
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ourselves  to  the  castle  where  the  unhappy  girl  was  expected. 
She  was  awaited  by  the  Unnamed  with  a  solicitude  and 
anxiety  of  mind  which  were  very  unusual.  Strange  !  that 
he  who  had  disposed  of  so  many  lives  with  an  imperturbed 
heart,  who  in  so  many  undertakings  had  considered  as  noth- 
ing  the  sufferings  he  inflicted,  unless  it  were  sometimes  to 
glut  his  appetite  with  the  fierce  enjoyment  of  revenge,  should 
now  feel  a  recoiling,  a  regret — I  might  almost  say,  a  feeling 
of  alarm,  at  the  authority  he  was  exercising  over  this 
Lucia, — a  stranger,  a  poor  peasant-girl  !  From  a  lofty 
window  of  his  castle  he  had  been  for  some  time  watching 
the  entrance  of  the  valley;  by  and  by  the  carriage  made  its 
appearance,  slowly  advancing  along  the  road  ;  for  the  rapid 
pace  at  which  they  had  at  first  started  had  curbed  the 
mettle  and  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  horses.  And  although, 
from  the  post  where  he  stood  to  watch,  the  convoy  looked 
no  larger  than  one  of  those  diminutive  vehicles  with  which 
children  are  wont  to  amuse  themselves,  yet  he  hesitated 
not  a  moment  to  recognize  it;  and  his  heart  began  afresh 
to  beat  violently. 

— Will  she  be  there? — thought  he  immediately  ;  and  he 
continued  to  say  to  himself: — What  trouble  this  creature 
gives  me  !    I   will  free  myself  from  it. — 

And  he  prepared  to  summon  one  of  his  men,  and  despatch 
him  immediately  to  meet  the  carriage,  with  orders  to  Nibbio 
to  turn  round,  and  conduct  her  at  once  to  Don  Rodrigo's 
palace.  But  an  imperative  no,  that  instantly  flashed  across 
his  mind,  made  him  at  once  abandon  this  design.  Wearied 
at  length  by  the  desire  of  ordering  something  to  be  done, 
and  intolerably  tired  of  idly  waiting  the  approach  of  the 
carriage,  as  it  advanced  slowly,  step  by  step,  like  a  traitor 
to  his  punishment,  he  at  length  summoned  an  old  woman 
of  his  household. 

This  person  was  the  daughter  of  a  former  keeper  of  the 
castle,  had  been  born  within  its  walls,  and  spent  ali  her 
life  there.  Ali  that  she  had  seen  and  heard  around  her 
from  her  very  infancy,  had  contributed  to  impress  upon 
her  mind  a  lofty  and  terrible  idea  of  the  power  of  her 
masters;  and  the  principal  maxim  that  she  had  acquired 
from  instruction  and  example  was,  that  they  must  be  obeyed 
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in  cverything,  because  they  wcre  capable  of  doing  cither 
great  good  or  great  barin.  The  idea  of  duly,  deposited  like 
a  germ  in  the  hearts  of  ali  men,  and  mingling  in  hers  with 
sentiments  of  respcct,  dread,  and  servile  devotion,  was 
associated  with,  and  solcly  directed  tu,  these  objccts.  Whcn 
the  Unnamed  became  ber  lord,  and  began  to  make  such 
terrible  use  of  bis  power,  she  fclt,  froin  the  first,  a  kind  of 
horror,  and,  at  the  sanie  time,  a  more  profound  feeling  of 
subjection.  In  time  she  became  babituated  to  what  she 
daily  Baw  and  heard  around  ber:  the  potent  and  unbridlcd 
wil!  of  such  a  Signor  was,  in  ber  idea,  a  kind  of  justicc 
appointed  by  fate.  Whcn  somewhat  advanced  in  ycars, 
she  had  married  a  servant  of  the  household,  who,  being 
sent  on  some  bazardous  expedition,  shortly  afterwards  left 
his  boncs  on  the  highway,  and  ber  a  widow  in  the  castle. 
The  vengeance  which  the  Signor  quickly  took  on  the  in- 
struments  of  his  death,  yiclded  her  a  savage  consolation, 
and  increased  ber  pride  at  being  under  such  protection. 
From  that  time  forward  she  rarely  set  foot  outside  the 
le,  and,  by  degrces,  retained  no  other  ideas  of  human 
life  than  such  as  she  rcccivcd  within  its  precinets.  She 
was  not  confined  to  any  particular  brandi  of  service,  but 
among  such  a  crowd  of  rufbans,  one  or  other  was  con- 
stanti)' finding  her  some  tbing  to  do,  which  furnisbed  her 
with  a  never-failing  subject  for  grumbling.  Sometimes 
she  would  have  clothes  to  repair,  sometimes  a  meal  to  pro- 
vide in  haste,  for  one  who  had  returned  from  an  expedition, 
and  sometimes  she  was  called  npon  to  exercise  her  medicai 
skill  in  dressing  a  wound.  The  commands,  reproaches,  and 
thanks  of  these  ruffians,  were  generally  seasoned  with  jokes 
and  rude  speeches:  'old  woman  '  was  her  usuai  appella- 
tion  ;  while  the  adjuncts  which  were  perpetually  attached 
to  it,  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  and  humour 
of  the  speaker.  Crossed  thus  in  her  idleness,  and  irritated 
in  her  peevish  temper,  which  were  ber  two  predominant 
passions,  she  sometimes  returned  these  compliments  with 
language  in  which  Satan  might  have  recognized  more  of 
his  own  spirit  than  in  that  of  her  tormentors. 

'  You  see  that  carriage  down  tbere  ?  '  said  the  Signor  to 
this  amiable  specimen  of  woman-kind. 
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'I  see  it/  replied  she,  protruding  her  sharp  chin,  and 
staring  with  her  sunken  eyes,  as  if  trying  to  force  them  out 
of  their  sockets. 

*  Bid  them  prepare  a  litter  immediately  ;  get  into  it  your- 
self,  and  let  it  be  carried  to  Malanotte  instantly,  that  you 
may  get  there  before  the  carriage;  it  is  coming  on  at  a 
funeral  pace.  In  that  carriage  there  is  .  .  .  there  ought  to 
be  .  .  .  a  young  girl.  If  she's  there,  teli  Nibbio  it  is  my 
order  that  she  should  be  put  into  the  litter,  and  that  he 
must  come  directly  to  me.  You  will  come  up  in  the  litter 
with  the  .  .  .  girl;  and  when  you  are  up  here,  take  her  into 
your  own  room.  If  she  asks  you  where  you  are  taking  her, 
whom  the  castle  belongs  to,  take  care  .  .  .' 

1  Oh  !  '  said  the  old  woman. 

'  But/  continued  the   Unnamed,   '  try  to  encourage  her/ 

1  What  must  I  say  to  her  ?  ' 

*  What  must  you  say  to  her?  Try  to  encourage  her,  I 
teli  you.  Have  you  come  to  this  age,  and  don't  know  how  to 
encourage  others  when  they  want  it  !  Have  you  ever  known 
sorrow  of  heart?  Have  you  never  been  afraid?  Don't 
you  know  what  words  soothe  and  comfort  at  such  moments? 
Say  those  words  to  her;  find  them  in  the  remembrance  of 
your  own  sorrows.     Go  directly/ 

As  soon  as  she  had  taken  her  departure,  he  stood  for  a 
while  at  the  window,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  carriage, 
which  had  already  considerably  increased  in  size  ;  after- 
wards  he  watched  the  sun,  at  that  moment  sinking  behind 
the  mountain  ;  then  he  contemplated  the  fleccy  clouds  scat- 
tered  above  the  setting  orb,  and  from  their  usuai  greyish 
hue  almost  instantaneously  assuming  a  fiery  tinge.  He  drew 
back,  closed  the  window,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  apartment  with  the  step  of  a  hurried  traveller. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  old  woman  immcdiately  hastencd  to  obey,  and  to 
give  commands,  under  the  sanction  of  that  name, 
which  by  wliomsoevcr  pronounced,  always  set  the 
whole  household  on  the  alcrt;  for  it  never  entered  the  imagin- 
ation  of  any  one,  that  another  person  would  venture  to  use 
it  unauthorized.  Shc  rcached  Malanotte  shortly  before  the 
carriage  arrived  :  and  on  sccing  it  approach,  got  out 
of  the  litter,  beckoncd  to  the  driver  to  stop,  advanced 
towards  the  door,  and  whispered  to  Nibbio,  who  put  bis 
head  out  of  the  window,  the  wishes  of  his  master. 

Lucia  aroused  herself,  on  feeling  the  carriage  stop,  and, 
awaking  from  a  kind  of  lcthargy,  was  scized  with  renewed 
terror,  as  she  wildly  gazed  around  her.  Nibbio  had  pushed 
liimself  back  on  the  seat,  and  the  old  woman,  with  her  chin 
resting  on  the  door,  was  looking  at  Lucia,  and  saying, 
'Come,  my  good  girl;  come,  you  poor  thing;  come  with  me, 
for  I  bave  orders  to  treat  you  well,  and  try  to  comfort  you.' 

At  the  sound  of  a  female  voice,  the  poor  girl  felt  a  ray  of 
comfort — a  momentary  flash  of  courage;  but  she  quickly 
relapsed  into  stili  more  terrible  fears.  'Who  are  you?' 
asked  she,  in  a  trembling  voice,  fixing  her  astonished  gaze 
on  the  old  woman's  face. 

'  Come,  come,  you  poor  creature/  was  the  unvaried  answer 
she  received.  Nibbio,  and  his  two  companions,  gathering 
from  the  words,  and  the  unusually  softened  tones  of  the  old 
hag,  what  were  the  intentions  of  their  lord,  endeavoured, 
by  kind  and  soothing  words,  to  persuade  the  unhappy  girl 
to  obey.  She  only  continued,  however,  to  stare  wildly 
around  ;  and  though  the  unknown  and  savage  character  of 
the  place,  and  the  dose  guardianship  of  her  keepers,  forbade 
her  indulging  a  hope  of  relief,  she  nevertheless,  attempted 
to  cry  out  ;  but  seeing  Nibbio  cast  a  glance  towards  the 
handkerchief,  she  stopped,  trembled,  gave  a  momentary 
shudder,  and  was  then  seized,  and  placed  in  the  litter.  The 
old  woman  entered  after  her;   Nibbio  left  the  other  two 
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villains  to  follow  behind  as  an  escort,  while  he  himself  took 
the  shortest  ascent  to  attend  to  the  cali  of  his  master. 

1  Who  are  you?'  anxiously  demanded  Lucia  of  her  un- 
known  and  ugly-visaged  companion:  '  Why  am  I  with  you? 
Where  am  I  ?    Where  are  you  taking  me  ?  ' 

1  To  one  who  wishes  to  do  you  good,'  replied  the  aged 
dame;  '  to  a  great  .  .  .  Happy  are  they  to  whom  he  wishes 
good  !  You  are  very  lucky,  I  can  teli  you.  Don't  be  afraid — 
be  cheerful  ;  he  bid  me  try  to  encourage  you.  You'll  teli 
him,  won't  vou,  that  I  tried  to  comfort  you?' 

'Who  is  he? — why? — what  does  he  want  with  me?  I 
don't  belong  to  him  !  Teli  me  where  I  am  !  let  me  go  !  bid 
these  people  let  me  go — bid  them  carry  me  to  some  church. 
Oh  !  you  who  are  a  woman,  in  the  name  of  Mary  the 
Virgin  !  .  .  / 

This  holy  and  soothing  name,  once  repeated  with  venera- 
tion  in  her  early  years,  and  now  for  so  long  a  time  unin- 
voked,  and,  perhaps,  unheard.  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  creature,  on  again  reaching  her  ear,  a  strange,  con- 
fused,  and  distant  recollection,  like  the  remembrance  of 
light  and  forni  in  an  aged  person,  who  has  been  blind  from 
infancy. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Unnamed.  standing  at  the  door  of 
his  castle,  was  looking  downwards,  and  watching  the  litter, 
as  before  he  had  watched  the  carriage,  while  it  slowly 
ascended,  step  by  step;  Nibbio  rapidly  advancing  before  it 
at  a  distance  which  every  moment  became  greater.  When 
he  had  at  length  attained  the  summit,  '  Come  this  way/ 
cried  the  Signor  ;  and  taking  the  lead,  he  entered  the  castle, 
and  went  into  one  of  the  apartments. 

1  Well  ?  '  said  he,  making  a  stand. 

1  Everything  exactly  Tight,'  replied  Nibbio,  with  a  prò- 
found  obeisance;  'the  intelligence  in  time,  the  girl  in  time, 
nobody  on  the  spot,  only  one  scream,  nobody  attracted  by  it, 
the  coachman  ready,  the  horses  swift,  nobody  met  with: 
but  .  .  .' 

'But  what?' 

1  But  ...  I  will  teli  the  truth  :  T  would  rather  bave  been 
commanded  to  fihoot  her  in  the  back,  without  hearing  her 
6peak — without  seeing  her  face.' 
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'What?  .  .  .what?  .  .  .  what  do  you  meati?1 

'I  mean  tliat  ali  this  time  .  .  .  ali  this  time  ...  I  havc 
fclt  too  mnch  compassion   for  ber.' 

'Compassimi  !  What  do  you  know  of  compassion?  What 
is  coi 

1 1  never  understood  c'~>  well  what  it  wa  this  time;  it  is 
something  that  rather  resembles  fcar;  lct  it  once  take  pos- 
scssion  of  you,  and  you  are  no  longer  a  man.' 

*  Let  me  hear  a  little  of  what  she  did  to  excite  your 
compassion.' 

'  O,  mosl  noble  5        r!  such  a  time!  .  .  .  weeping,  pm 
Ing,  and  looking  at  onc  with  such  becoming  pale 

as.  death  !  and  then  sobbing,  and  praying  again,  and  certain 
words  .  .  .' 

— T   won't   bave   this  creature   in  my  house, — thought  the 
Unnamed,  meanwhile,  to  h  ira  self. — In  an  evil  hour,  I  en- 
"d   to   do   it  ;   bui    I've   prumisrd — IVe  promised.     When 
she's  far  away  .  .  .  And  raising  hit  with  an  imperious 

air  towards  Nibbio,  '  Xow,'  said  he,  'you  must  lay  aside 
compassion,  mount  your  horse,  take  a  companion — two,  if 
you  like — and  ride  away.  till  you  get  to  the  palace  of  this 
Don    Rodrigo,    you    kni  Teli    bini    to    send    immediately 

.  .  .  immediately,  or  else  .  .  .' 

But  another  internai  no,  more  imperative  than  the  first, 
prohibited  bis  finishing.  '  Xo,'  said  he,  in  a  resolute  tone 
almost,  as  it  were,  to  express  to  himself  the  command 
of  this  secret  voice.  'Xo:  go  and  take  some  rest  ; 
and  to-morrow  morning  .  .  .  you  shall  do  as  I  will  teli 
you.' 

— This  girl  must  have  some  demon  of  her  own, — thought 
he,  when  left  alone,  standing  with  his  arms  crossed  on  bis 
breast,  and  his  gaze  fixed  upon  a  spot  on  the  floor,  where  the 
rays  of  the  moon,  entering  through  a  lofty  window,  traced 
out  a  square  of  pale  Hght,  chequered  like  a  draught-board 
by  the  massive  iron  bars,  and  more  minutely  divided  into 
smaller  compartments  by  the  little  panes  of  glass. — Some 
demon,  or  .  .  .  some  angel  who  proteets  her  .  .  .  Com- 
passion in  Nibbio  !  .  .  .  To-morrow  morning — to-morrow 
morning,  early  she  must  be  off  from  this  ;  she  must  go  to 
her  place  of  destination;  and  she  shall  not  be  spoken  of 
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again,  and,— -continued  he  to  himself,  with  the  resolution 
with  which  one  gives  a  command  to  a  rebellious  child, 
knowing  that  it  will  not  be  obeyed; — and  she  shall  not  be 
thought  of  again,  either.  That  animai  of  a  Don  Rodrigo 
must  not  come  to  pester  me  with  thanks;  for  ...  I  don't 
want  to  hear  her  spoken  of  any  more.  I  have  served  him 
because  .  .  .  because  I  promised;  and  I  promised,  because 
.  .  .  it  was  my  destiny.  But  Fm  determined  the  fellow  shall 
pay  me  well  for  this  piece  of  service.  Let  me  see  a 
little  .  .  .  — 

And  he  tried  to  devise  some  intricate  undertaking,  to 
impose  upon  Don  Rodrigo  by  way  of  compensation,  and 
almost  as  a  punishment  ;  but  the  words  again  shot  across  his 
mind — Compassion  in  Nibbio  ! — What  can  this  girl  have 
done? — continued  he,  following  out  the  thought; — I  must 
see  her.    Yet  no — yes,  I  will  see  her. — 

He  went  from  one  room  to  another,  carne  to  the  foot  of 
a  flight  of  stairs,  and  irresolutely  ascending,  proceeded  to  the 
old  woman's  apartment;  here  he  .knocked  with  his  foot  at 
the  door. 

'Who's  there?' 

1  Open  the  door.' 

The  old  woman  made  three  bounds  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice;  the  bolt  was  quickly  heard  grating  harshly  in  the 
staples,  and  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open.  The  Unnamed 
cast  a  glance  round  the  room,  as  he  paused  in  the  doorway  ; 
and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  stood  on  a  three-legged 
table,  discovered  Lucia  crouched  down  on  the  floor,  in  the 
corner  farthest  from  the  entrance. 

1  Who  bid  you  throw  her  there,  like  a  bag  of  rags,  you 
uncivil  old  beldame?'  said  he  to  the  aged  matron,  with  an 
angry  frown. 

'  She  chose  it  herself/  replied  she,  in  an  humble  tone. 
'  IVe  done  my  best  to  encourage  her  ;  she  can  teli  you  so 
herself;  but  she  won't  mind  me.' 

1  Get  tip,*  said  he  to  Lucia,  approaching  her.  But  she, 
whose  already  terrified  mind  had  experienced  a  fresh  and 
mysterious  addition  to  her  terror  at  the  knocking,  the  open- 
ing  of  the  door,  his  footstep,  and  his  voice,  only  gathered 
herself  stili  closer  into  the  corner,  and,  with  her  face  buried 
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in  her  hands,  remained  perfcctly  motionless,  excepting  that 
she  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

*  Get  up;  I  will  do  you  no  harm  .  .  .  and  I  can  do  you 
some  good,'  repeated  the  Signor  .  .  .  '  Get  up  !  '  thundered 
he  forth  at  last,  irritateci  at  having  twice  commanded  in 
vain. 

As  if  invigorated  by  fear,  the  unhappy  girl  instanti/  raised 
herself  upon  her  knees,  and  joining  ber  hands,  as  she  would 
liave  knelt  before  a  sacred  irnage,  lift  ed  her  eyes  to  the  face 
of  the  Unnamed,  and  instantly  dropping  them,  said:  '  Here 
I  ani,  kill  me  if  vou  will/ 

*  I  bave  told  you  I  would  do  you  no  harm,'  replicd  the 
Unnamed,  in  a  softened  tone,  gazing  at  her  agonized  features 
of  gricf  and  tcrror. 

1  Courage,  couni  •  .'  lid  the  old  woman  ;  'if  he  himself 
tells  you  he  will  do  you  no  harm  .  .  .' 

4  And  why,'  rcjuined  Lucia,  witli  a  voice  in  which  the 
daringness  of  i  '-fing  indignation   was  mingled  with  the 

tremor  of  fcar,  'why  make  me  suffer  the  agonies  of  hell? 
What  liave  I  donc  to  you?  .  .  .' 

'  Pcrhaps  they  bave  treated  you  badly  ?     Teli  me  .  .  .' 

1  Treated  me  badly  !  They  bave  seized  me  by  treachery — - 
by  force!  Why — why  bave  they  seized  me?  Why  am  I 
bere?  Where  am  I?  I  am  a  poor  harmless  girl.  What 
bave  I  done  to  you?    In  the  name  of  God  .  .  .' 

'  God,  God!'  interrupted  the  Unnamed,  '  always  God! 
They  who  cannot  de f end  themselves — who  have  not  the 
strength  to  do  it,  must  always  bring  forward  this  God,  as  if 
they  had  spoken  to  him.  What  do  you  expect  by  this  word? 
To  make  me?  .  .  .'  and  he  left  the  sentence  unfmished. 

1  O  Signor,  expect  !  What  can  a  poor  girl  like  me  expect, 
except  that  you  should  have  mercy  upon  me?  God  pardons 
so  many  sins  for  one  deed  of  mercy.  Let  me  go;  for 
charity's  sake,  let  me  go.  It  will  do  no  good  to  one  who 
must  die,  to  make  a  poor  creature  suffer  thus.  Oh  !  you 
who  can  give  the  command,  bid  them  let  me  go  !  They 
brought  me  here  by  force.  Bid  them  send  me  again 
with  this  woman,  and  take  me  to  *  *  *  ,  where  my  mother 
is.  Oh  !  most  holy  Virgin  !  My  mother  !  my  mother  ! — for 
pity's  sake,  my  mother.    Perhaps  she  is  not  far  from  here 
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...  I  saw  my  mountains.  Why  do  you  give  me  ali  this 
suffering?  Bid  them  take  me  to  a  church;  I  will  pray  for 
you  ali  my  life.  What  will  it  cost  you  to  say  one  word? 
Oh,  see  !  you  are  moved  to  pity  :  say  one  word,  oh  say  it  ! 
God  pardons  so  many  sins  for  one  deed  of  mercy  !  ' 

— Oh,  why  isn't  she  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  rascally 
dogs  that  outlawed  me  ! — thought  the  Unnamed  ; — of  one  of 
the  villains  who  wish  me  dead;  then  I  should  enjoy  her 
sufferings;  but  instead  .  .  . — 

'  Don't  drive  away  a  good  inspiration  !  '  continued  Lucia, 
earnestly,  reanimated  by  seeing  a  certain  air  of  hesitation  in 
the  countenance  and  behaviour  of  her  oppressor.  '  If  you 
don't  grant  me  this  mercy,  the  Lord  will  do  it  for  me.  I  shall 
die,  and  ali  will  be  over  with  me  ;  but  you  .  .  .  Perhaps,  some 
day,  even  you  .  .  .  But  no,  no;  I  will  always  pray  the  Lord  to 
keep  you  from  every  evil.  What  will  it  cost  you  to  say  one 
word?    If  you  knew  what  it  was  to  surfer  this  agony  !  .  .  .' 

4  Come,  take  courage/  interrupted  the  Unnamed,  with  a 
gentleness  that  astonished  the  old  woman.  *  Have  I  done 
you  any  harm  ?    Have  I  threatened  you  ?  ' 

'  Oh  no  !  I  see  that  you  have  a  kind  heart,  and  f  eel  some 
pity  for  an  unhappy  creature.  If  you  chose,  you  could 
terrify  me  more  than  ali  the  others  :  you  could  kill  me  with 
fear;  but  instead  of  that,  you  have  .  .  .  rather  lightened  my 
heart;  God  will  reward  you  for  it.  Finish  your  deed  of 
mercy:  set  me  free,  set  me  free.' 

*  To-morrow  morning  .  .  .' 

1  Oh  !  set  me  free  now — now  .  .  / 

1  To-morrow  morning,  I  will  see  you  again,  I  say.  Come, 
in  the  mean  while,  be  of  good  courage.  Take  a  little  rest; 
you  must  want  somethmg  to  eat.  They  shall  bring  you  some- 
thing  directly.' 

1  Xo,  no;  I  shall  die,  if  anybody  comes  here;  I  shall  die! 
Take  me  to  a  church  .  .  .  God  will  reward  you  for  that 
step.' 

*  A  woman  shall  bring  you  something  to  eat,'  said  the 
"Unnamed;  and  having  said  so,  he  stood  wondering  at  him- 
self  how  such  a  remedy  had  entered  his  mind,  and  how  the 
wish  had  arisen  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  sorrows  of  a  poor 
humble  villager. 

HC  12— Voi.  21 
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1  And  voti/  rcsumcd  he  hastily,  turning  to  the  aged  matron, 
1  persuade  her  to  eat  something,  and  let  ber  lie  down  to  rest 
on  this  bed  ;  and  if  sbe  is  willing  to  bave  you  as  a  com- 
panion,  well;  if  not,  you  can  sleep  wcll  enough  for  one 
nigbt  on  the  floor.  Encourage  her,  I  say,  and  keep  her 
cheerful.  Beware  that  she  bas  no  cause  to  complain  of 
you.' 

So  saying,  he  moved  quickly  towards  the  door.  Lucia 
Bprang  up,  and  ran  to  detain  bini,  and  renew  ber  entreaties; 
but  he  was  gonc. 

'  Oh,  poor  me  !  Shut  the  door  quickly.'  And  baving  beard 
the  door  closed,  and  the  bolt  again  drawn,  slie  returned  to 
I  herbclf  in  ber  corner.  'Oh,  poor  me!'  repeated  sbe, 
sobbing;  '  whom  shall  I  implore  now  ?  \\  bere  ara  I?  Do 
you  teli  me — teli  me,  for  pity's  sake,  who  is  this  Signor  .  .  . 
he  ubo  bas  been  speaking  to  me?' 

'Who  is  he,  eh? — who  is  he?  Do  you  think  I  may  teli 
you?  Wait  till  he  tells  you  himself.  You  are  proud,  be- 
cause  he  proteets  you  ;  and  you  want  to  be  satisfied,  and 
make  me  your  go-between.  Aftk  bini  yourself.  If  I  were 
tu  teli  you  this,  I  shouldnt  gei  the  good  words  he  has  just 
gi\  en  you.  I  ani  an  old  woman,  an  old  woman,'  continued  she, 
muttering  between  ber  teetb.  4  Hang  these  young  folks,  who 
may  make  a  fine  show  of  either  laugbing  or  crying,  just  as 
tbey  like,  and  yet  are  always  in  the  right.'  But  hearing 
Lucia's  sobs  and  the  commands  of  her  master  returning  in 
a  tbreatening  manner  to  ber  memory,  she  stooped  toward  the 
poor  crouching  girl,  and,  in  a  gender  and  more  humane 
tone,  resumed:  'Come,  I  have  said  no  harm  to  you;  be 
cheerful.  Don't  ask  me  questions  wbich  I've  no  business 
to  answer;  but  pluck  up  heart,  my  good  girl.  Ah!  if  you 
knew  how  many  people  would  be  glad  to  hear  him  speak,^ 
as  he  has  spoken  to  you  !  Be  cheerful,  for  he  will  send 
you  something  to  eat  just  now;  and  I  know  .  .  .  by  the  way 
he  spoke,  I'm  sure  it  will  be  something  good.  And  then  you" 
lie  down,  and  .  .  .  you  will  leave  just  a  little  corner  for  me/ 
added  she,  with  an  accent  of  suppressed  rancour. 

*  I  don't  want  to  eat,  I  don't  want  to  sleep.  Let  me  alone; 
don't  come  near  me  ;  but  you  won't  leave  the  room  ?  ' 

'No,  no,  not  1/  said  the  old  woman,  drawing  back,  and 
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seating  herself  on  an  old  arm-chair,  whence  she  cast  sundry 
glances  of  alarm,  and  at  the  same  time  of  envy,  towards  the 
poor  girl.  Then  she  looked  at  the  bed,  vexed  at  the  idea 
of  being,  perhaps,  excluded  from  it  for  the  whole  night,  and 
grumbling  at  the  cold.  But  she  comforted  herself  with  the 
thoughts  of  supper,  and  with  the  hope  that  there  might  be 
some  to  spare  for  her.  Lucia  was  sensible  of  neither  cold 
nor  hunger,  and,  almost  as  if  deprived  of  hef  senses,  had 
but  a  confused  idea  of  her  very  grief  and  terror,  like  the 
undefined  objects  seen  by  a  delirious  patient. 

She  roused  herself,  when  she  heard  a  knocking  at  the 
door;  and  raising  her  head,  exclaimed,  in  much  alarm, 
'  Who's  there  ? — who's  there  ?     Don't  let  any  one  in  !  ' 

*  Nobody,  nobody  ;  good  news!  '  said  the  old  woman;  '  it's 
Martha  bringing  something  to  eat.' 

*  Shut  the  door,  shut  the  door  !  '  cried  Lucia. 

'  Ay,  directly,'  replied  the  old  woman  ;  and  taking  a 
basket  out  of  Martha's  hand,  she  hastily  nodded  to  her,  shut 
the  door,  and  carne  and  set  the  basket  on  a  table,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  She  then  repeatedly  invited  Lucia  to 
come  and  partake  of  the  tempting  repast,  and  employing 
words,  which,  according  to  her  ideas,  were  most  likely  to  be 
efficacious  in  restoring  the  poor  girl's  appetite,  broke  forth 
into  exclamations  on  the  excellence  of  the  food; — '  Morsels 
which,  when  common  people  have  once  got  a  taste,  they 
don't  forget  in  a  hurry  !  Wine,  which  her  master  drank  with 
his  friends  .  .  .  when  any  of  them  happened  to  arrive  .  .  . 
and  they  wanted  to  be  merry  !  Hem  !  '  But  seeing  that  ali 
these  charms  produced  no  effect — '  It  is  you  who  ivorìt  eat/ 
said  she.  '  Don't  you  be  saying  to-morrow  that  I  didn't  try 
to  persuade  you.  1*11  eat  something,  however  ;  and  then 
there'll  be  more  than  enough  left  for  you,  when  you  come 
to  your  senses,  and  are  willing  to  do  as  you  are  bid.' 
So  saying,  she  applied  herself  with  avidity  to  the  refresh- 
ments.  When  she  had  satisfied  herself,  she  rose,  advanced 
towards  the  corner,  and  bending  over  Lucia,  again  invited 
her  to  take  something,  and  then  lie  down. 

'No,  no,  I  don't  want  anything,'  replied  she,  with  a  feeble 
and  almost  drowsy  voice.  Then  with  more  energy  she  con- 
tinued  ;   '  Is   the  door   locked  ? — is   it   well   secured  ?  '     And 
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having  looked  around,  she  rose,  and  feeling  with  her  hands, 
walked  with  a  suspicious  step  towards  the  door. 

The  old  vvoman  sprang  thithcr  before  hcr,  stretched  out 

her  band  to  the  lock,  seized  the  handlc,  shook  it,  rattled  the 

bolt,  and  made  it  grate  against  the  staple  that  received  and 

ured  it.     '  Do  you  hear  ? — do  you  sce? — is  it  well  locked? 

Are  you  content  now  ?  ' 

1  Oh,  content  !  I  content  hcrc  !  '  said  Lucia,  again  ar- 
ranging  berteli  ili  her  corner.  '  But  the  Lord  knows  l'in 
bere  !  ' 

'  Come  to  bed  ;  what  would  you  do  there,  crouching  like  a 
dog?  Did  ever  anybody  see  a  person  refuse  comforts,  when 
he  could  get  them  ?  ' 

'No,  no;  let  me  alone.' 

'  Well,  it's  your  own  wish.  See,  T '11  leave  you  the  best 
place;  l'in  lying  bere  on  the  vcry  edge  ;  I  shall  be  uncom- 
fortable  enou-h,  for  your  sake.  If  you  want  to  come  to  bed, 
you  know  what  you  bave  to  do.  Remembcr,  I've  asked  you 
vcry  often.'  So  Iftying,  shc  crept,  dresscd  as  she  was,  under 
the  counterpar.e,  and  soon  ali  was  silent. 

Lucia  remained  motionless,  shrunk  up  into  the  corner, 
ber  knces  drawn  dose  to  her  breast,  hcr  hands  rcsting  on 
her  knees,  and  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  She  was 
neither  asleep  nor  awake,  but  worn  out  with  a  rapid  suc- 
cession — a  tumultuous  alternation,  of  thoughts,  anticipa- 
tions,  and  heart-throbbings.  Recalled,  in  some  degree,  to 
consciousness,  and  recollecting  more  distinctly  the  horrors 
she  had  seen  and  suffered  that  terrible  day,  she  would  now 
dwell  mournfully  on  the  dark  and  formidable  realities  in 
which  she  found  herself  involved  ;  then,  her  mind  being  car- 
ried  onward  into  a  stili  more  obscure  region,  she  had  to 
struggle  against  the  phantoms  conjured  up  by  uncertainty 
and  terror.  In  this  distressing  state  she  continued  for  a 
long  time,  which  we  would  here  prefer  to  pass  over  rapidly; 
but  at  Iength,  exhausted  and  overcome,  she  relaxed  her  hold 
on  ber  benumbed  limbs,  and  sinking  at  full  Iength  upon  the 
floor,  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  closely  resembling 
real  sleep.  But  suddenly  awaking,  as  at  some  inward  cali, 
she  tried  to  arouse  herself  completely,  to  regain  her  scat- 
tered  senses,  and  to  remember  where  she  was,  and  how,  and 
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why.  She  listened  to  some  sound  that  caught  her  ear;  it 
was  the  slow,  deep  breathing  of  the  old  woman.  She  opened 
her  eyes,  and  saw  a  faint  light,  now  glimmering  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  again  dying  away:  it  was  the  wick  of  the 
lamp,  which,  almost  ready  to  expire,  emitted  a  tremulous 
gleam,  and  quickly  drew  it  back,  so  to  say,  like  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  a  wave  on  the  sea-shore  ;  and  thus,  withdrawing 
from  the  surrounding  objects  ere  there  was  time  to  display 
them  in  distinct  colouring  and  relief,  it  merely  presented 
to  the  eye  a  succession  of  confused  and  indistinct  glimpses. 
But  the  recent  impressions  she  had  received  quickly  returned 
to  her  mind,  and  assisted  her  in  distinguishing  what  ap- 
peared  so  disorderly  to  her  visual  organs.  When  fully 
aroused,  the  unhappy  girl  recognized  her  prison  ;  ali  the 
recollections  of  the  horrible  day  that  was  fìed,  ali  the  un- 
certain  terrors  of  the  future,  rushed  at  once  upon  her  mind: 
the  very  cairn  in  which  she  now  found  herself  after  so  much 
agitation,  the  sort  of  repose  she  had  just  tasted,  the  deser- 
tion  in  which  she  was  left,  ali  combined  to  inspire  her  with 
new  dread,  till,  overcome  by  alarm,  she  earnestly  longed  for 
death.  But  at  this  juncture,  she  remembered  that  she  could 
stili  pray;  and  with  that  thought  there  seemed  to  shine  forth 
a  sudden  ray  of  comfort.  She  once  more  took  out  her 
rosary,  and  began  to  repeat  the  prayers  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  words  f eli  from  her  trembling  lips,  she  felt  an  in- 
definite confìding  faith  taking  possession  of  her  heart.  Sud- 
denly  another  thought  rushed  into  her  mind,  that  her  prayer 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  readily  accepted,  and  more  certainly 
heard,  if  she  were  to  make  some  oftering  in  her  desolate 
condition.  She  tried  to  remember  what  she  most  prized,  or, 
rather,  what  she  had  once  most  prized  ;  for  at  this  moment 
her  heart  could  feel  no  other  afìfection  than  that  of  fear,  nor 
conceive  any  other  desire  than  that  of  deliverance.  She  did 
remember  it,  and  resolved  at  once  to  make  the  sacrifìce. 
Rising  upon  her  knees,  and  clasping  her  hands,  from  whence 
the  rosary  was  suspended  before  her  breast,  she  raised  her 
face  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  '  O  most  holy  Virgin  ! 
thou  to  whom  I  have  so  often  recommended  myself,  and  who 
hast  so  often  comforted  me  ! — thou  who  hast  borne  so  many 
sorrows,  and  art  now  so  glorious  ! — thou  who  hast  wrought 
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so  many  miracles  for  the  poor  and  afìlicted,  help  mei 
Ering  ine  out  of  this  clanger;  bring  ine  safcly  to  my  mother, 

0  Mother  of  our  Lord  ;  and  I  vow  unto  thee  to  continue  a 
virghi  !  I  renounce  for  ever  mv  un  fortunate  betrothed,  that 
from  henceforth  I  may  belong  only  to  thee!  ' 

Haviog  uttcred  these  words,  she  bowed  hcr  head,  and 
placed  the  bcads  around  her  neck,  almost  as  a  token  of  hcr 
consccration,  and.  at  the  same  lime,  B  uard,  a  part  of 

the  armour  for  the  new  wariare  to  which  she  had  devoted 
herself.  Seating  hcrself  again  on  the  fìoor,  a  kind  of  tran- 
quillity,  a  more  cliildlike  reliance,  gradually  dirlused  them- 
selvcs  over  hcr  soul.  The  to-morrow  morning,  repeated  by 
the  unknown  nobleman,  carne  to  hcr  mind,  and  seemed  to  hcr 
car  to  convey  a  promise  of  dcliverance.  Hcr  senses,  wearied 
by  such  struggles,  gradually  gave  way  before  these  soothin^ 
thoughts;  miti]  at  length,  towards  day-break,  and  with  the 
name  of  her  protectress  upon  her  lips,  Lucia  sank  into  a 
profound  and  unbroken  sleep. 

But  in  this  same  castlc  there  was  one  who  vvould  vvillingly 
bave  followed  her  cxample,  vet  who  tried  in  vaili.  After 
departing,  or  rather  escaping,  from  Lucia,  giving  orders  for 
her  supper,  and  paying  bis  customary  visits  to  sevcral  posts 
in  bis  castle,  with  her  image  ever  vividly  before  his  eves, 
and  her  words  resounding  in  his  ears,  the  nobleman  had 
hastily  retired  to  his  chamber,  impetuously  shut  the  door 
behind  him,  and  hurriedly  undressing,  had  lain  down.  But 
that  image,  which  now  more  closely  than  ever  haunted  iiis 
mind,  seemed  at  that  moment  to  say:  '  Thou  shalt  not 
sleep  1  ' — What  absurd  womanly  curiosity  tempted  me  to  go 
see  her? — thought  he. — That  fool  of  a  Nibbio  was  right: 
one  is  no  longer  a  man  ;  yes,  one  is  no  longer  a  man  !  .  .  . 

1  ?  ...  am  I  no  longer  a  man  ?  What  has  happened  ?  What 
devil  has  got  possession  of  me?  What  is  there  new  in  ali 
this?  Didn't  I  know,  before  now,  that  women  always  weep 
and  implore?    Even  men  do  sometimes,  when  they  nave  not 

the  power   to   rebel.     What  the !   have  I  never  heard 

women  cry  before? — 

And  here,  without  giving  himself  much  trouble  to  task 
his  memory.  it  suggested  to  him,  of  its  own  accord,  more 
than  one  instance  in  which  neither  entreaties  nor  lamen- 
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tatìons  availed  to  deter  him  from  the  completion  of  enter- 
prises  upon  which  he  had  once  resolved.  But  these  remem- 
brances,  instead  of  inspiring  him  with  the  courage  he  now 
needed  to  prosecute  his  present  design  as  it  would  seera 
he  expected  and  wished  they  might,  instead  of  helping  to 
dispel  his  feelings  of  compassion,  only  added  to  them  those 
of  terror  and  consternation,  until  they  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  that  first  image  of  Lucia,  against  which  he  had  beeu 
seeking  to  fortify  his  courage. — She  stili  lives, — said  he: — 
She  is  here;  I  am  in  time;  I  can  yet  say  to  her,  Go,  and  be 
happy  ;  I  can  yet  see  that  countenance  change  ;  I  can  even 
say,  Forgive  me  .  .  .  Forgive  me?  I  ask  forgiveness?  And 
of  a  woman,  too?  I?  .  .  .  Ah,  however  !  if  one  word,  one 
such  word  could  do  me  good,  could  rid  me  of  the  demon 
that  now  possesses  me,  I  would  say  it;  yes,  I  feel  that  I 
would  say  it.  To  what  am  I  reduced  !  I'm  no  longer  a 
man  ;  surely,  no  longer  a  man  !  .  .  .  Away  ! — said  he,  turn- 
ing  himself  with  impetuosity  on  the  couch  which  had  now 
become  so  hard,  under  the  coverincr  which  had  now  become 
so  intolerable  a  weight: — Away!  these  are  fooleries  which 
have  many  a  time  passed  through  my  head.  This  will  take 
its  flight  too. — 

And  to  effect  such  a  riddance,  he  began  seeking  some 
important  subject,  some  of  the  many  which  often  so  busily 
occupied  his  mind,  in  hopes  he  might  be  entirely  engrossed 
by  it  ;  but  he  sought  in  vaili.  Ali  appcared  changed:  that 
which  once  most  urgently  stimulatcd  his  desires,  now  no 
longer  possessed  any  charms  for  him:  his  passions,  like  a 
steed  suddenly  become  restive  at  the  sight  of  a  shadow, 
refused  to  carry  him  any  further.  In  reflecting  on  enter- 
prises  engaged  in,  and  not  yet  concluded,  instead  of  ani- 
mating  himself  to  their  completion,  and  feeling  irritated  at 
the  obstacles  interposed,  (for  anger  at  this  moment  would 
have  been  sweet  to  him,)  he  felt  regret,  nay,  almost  con- 
sternation, at  the  steps  already  taken.  His  life  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  devoid  of  ali  interest,  deprived  of  ali 
will,  divested  of  every  action,  and  only  laden  with  insup- 
portable  recollections;  every  hour  resembling  that  which 
now  rolled  so  slowly  and  hcavilv  over  his  head.  He  drew 
out  before  his   fancy  ali   his  rufnans   in  a  kiud   of  battle- 
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array,  and  could  contrive  nothing  of  importance  in  which 
to  employ  one  of  tbcm;  nay,  the  very  idea  of  seeing  them 
again,  and  mixing  among  them,  was  an  additional  weight, 
a  fresh  objcct  of  annoyance  and  detcstation.  And  when 
he  sought  an  occupation  for  the  morrow,  a  feasible  employ- 
ment,  he  could  only  remember  that  on  the  morrow,  he 
might  liberate  bis  un  fortunate  prisoner. 

— I  will  set  hcr  free;  yes,  I  will.  I  will  fly  to  hcr  by 
day-break,  and  bid  her  depart  safely.  She  shall  be  accom- 
panied  by  .  .  .  And  rny  promise?  My  engagement?  Don 
Rodrigo?  .  .  .  W'ho  il  Don  Rodrigo? — 

Like  one  suddenly  surprised  by  an  unexpected  and  em- 
barrassing  question  from  a  superior,  the  Unnamcd  hastily 
sought  for  an  answer  to  the  query  he  had  just  put  to  him- 
self,  or   rather   which   had   been    suggested   to   him   by   that 

v  voice  which  had  ali  at  once  made  itself  heard,  and 
sprung  up  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  judge  of  bis  former  self. 
Ile  tried  to  imagine  any  reasons  which  could  have  induced 
him,  almost  before  being  requested,  to  engagé  in  inflicting 
so  much  suffering,  without  any  incentive*  of  hatred  or  fear, 
on  a  poor  unknown  creature,  only  to  render  a  service  to 
this  man  ;  but  instead  of  succeeding  in  discovering  such 
motives  as  he  would  now  have  deemed  sufneient  to  excuse 
the  deed,  he  could  not  even  imagine  how  he  had  ever  been 
induced  to  undertake  it.  The  willingness,  rather  than  the 
determination  to  do  so,  had  been  the  instantaneous  impulse 
of  a  mind  obedient  to  its  old  and  habitual  feelings,  the  con- 
sequence  of  a  thousand  antecedent  actions  ;  and  to  account 
for  this  one  deed,  the  unhappy  self-examiner  found  him- 
self  involved  in  an  examination  of  bis  whole  life.  Back- 
wards  fiom  ycar  to  year,  from  engagement  to  engagement, 
from  bloodshed  to  bloodshed,  from  crime  to  crime,  each  one 
stood  before  his  conscience-stricken  soul,  divested  of  the 
feelings  which  had  induced  him  to  will  and  commit  it,  and 
therefore  appearing  in  ali  its  monstrousness,  which  those 
feelings  had,  at  the  time,  prevented  his  perceiving.  They 
were  ali  his  own,  they  made  up  himself;  and  the  horror 
of  this  thought,  renewed  with  each  fresh  remembrance, 
and  cleaving  to  ali,  increased  at  last  to  desperation.  He 
sprang   up   impetuously   in   his   bed,    eagerly   stretched  out 
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his  hand  towards  the  wall  at  his  side,  touched  a  pistol, 
grasped  it,  reached  it  down,  and  .  .  .  at  the  moment  of 
finishing  a  life  which  had  become  insupportable,  his  thoughts, 
seized  with  terror  and  a  (so  to  say)  superstitious  dread, 
rushed  forward  to  the  time  which  would  stili  continue  to 
flow  on  after  his  end.  He  pictured  with  horror  his  dis- 
figured  corpse,  lying  motionless,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
vilest  survivor;  the  astonishment,  the  confusion  of  the 
castle  in  the  morning:  everything  turned  upside  down;  and 
he,  powerless  and  voiceless,  thrown  aside,  he  knew  not 
whither.  He  fancied  the  reports  that  would  be  spread,  the 
conversations  to  which  it  would  give  rise,  both  in  the  castle, 
the  neighbourhood,  and  at  a  distance,  together  wi:h  the 
rejoicings  of  his  enemies.  The  darkness  and  silence  around 
him  presented  death  in  a  stili  more  mournful  and  frightful 
aspect;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  not  have  hesitated 
in  open  day,  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  presence  of  spectators, 
to  throw  himself  into  the  water,  and  vanish.  Absorbed  in 
such  tormenting  reflections,  he  continued  alternately  snap- 
ping  and  unsnapping  the  cock  of  his  pistol  with  a  convulsive 
movement  of  his  thumb,  when  another  thought  flashed  across 
his  mind. — If  this  other  life,  of  which  they  told  me  when  I 
was  a  boy,  of  which  everybody  talks  now,  as  if  it  were 
a  certain  thing,  if  there  be  not  such  a  thing,  if  it  be  an 
invention  of  the  priests;  what  am  I  doing?  why  should  I  die? 
what  matters  ali  that  I  have  done?  what  matters  it?  It  is 
an  absurdity,  my  .  .  .  But  if  there  really  be  another 
life  !  ...  — 

At  such  a  doubt,  at  such  a  risk,  he  was  seized  with  a 
blacker  and  deeper  despair,  from  which  even  death  af- 
forded  no  escape.  He  dropped  the  pistol,  and  lay  with  his 
fìngers  twined  among  his  hair,  his  teeth  chattering,  and 
trembling  in  every  limb.  Suddenly  the  words  he  had  heard 
repeated  a  few  hours  before  rose  to  his  remembrance: — 
God  pardons  so  many  sins  for  one  deed  of  mercy  ! — They 
did  not  come  to  him  with  that  tone  of  humble  supplication 
in  which  they  had  been  pronounced  ;  they  carne  with  a 
voice  of  authority,  which  at  the  same  time  excited  a  distant 
glimmering  of  hope.  It  was  a  moment  of  relief  :  he  raised 
his  hands  from  his  temples,  and,  in  a  more  composed  at- 
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titude,  fixed  his  mind's  eye  on  hcr  who  had  uttered  the 
ds  ;  shc  seemed  to  hini  no  longer  like  his  prisoner  and 
snppliant,  but  in  the  posture  of  one  who  dispenses  mcrcy 
and  consolatine  Ile  anxiously  awaitcd  the  dawn  of  dav, 
that  he  might  fly  to  liberate  hcr,  and  to  hcar  from  hcr  lips 
othcr  words  of  alleviatimi  and  lite,  and  even  thought  of 
conducting  ber  himself  to  ber  niotber. —  And  tben  ?  wbat  sball 
I  do  to-morrow  for  the  rcst  of  the  day  ?  W'hat  shall  I  do 
the  day  after  to-morrow?  And  the  day  after  that  again? 
And  at  night?  the  night  which  will  return  in  twelve  hours? 
Oh,  the  night  !  no,  no,  the  night  ! — And  falling  again  intO 
the  wcary   void  of  the   future,  he  sr  in   vain   for  some 

employment  of  time,  some  way  of  living  tbrough  the  days 
and  nightS.  One  moment  he  proposti  leaving  his  castle, 
and  going  into  some  distant  country,  where  he  had  never 
been  known  or  heard  of  ;  but  he  fclt  that  he  should  carry 
himself  with  him.  Tben  a  dark  bope  would  arise  that  he 
should  resumé  bis  former  courage  and  inclinations,  and  t!  at 
tbis  would  prove  only  a  transient  delirium.  Now  he  drcaded 
the  ligbt  which  would  show  him  to  his  followers  so  miserably 
ebanged  ;  tben  he  longed  ffìr  it,  as  if  it  would  bring  light 
also  to  his  gloomy  thougbts.  And,  lo!  about  break  of  day,  a 
few  moments  after  Lucia  had  fallen  asleep,  wbile  he  was 
seated  motionless  in  his  bed,  a  floating  and  confused  mur- 
mur  reached  his  ear,  bringing  with  it  something  joyous 
and  festive  in  its  sound.  Assuming  a  listening  posture, 
he  distinguished  a  distant  chiming  of  bells;  and,  giving 
stili  more  attention,  could  hear  the  mountain  eebo,  every 
now  and  then,  languidly  repeating  the  harmony,  and  min- 
gling  itself  with  it.  Immediately  afterwards  his  ear  caught 
another,  and  stili  nearer  peal  :  then  anothe*-,  and  another. — 
W'hat  rejoicings  are  these?  Wbat  are  they  ali  so  merry 
about?  Wbat  is  their  cause  of  gladness? — Ile  sprang  from 
his  bed  of  thorns;  and,  half-dressing  himself  in  haste,  went 
to  the  window,  threw  up  the  sash,  and  looked  out.  The 
mountains  were  stili  wrapt  in  gloom  ;  the  sky  was  not  so 
much  cloudy,  as  composed  of  one  entire  lead-coloured  cloud; 
but  by  the  already  glimmering  light  of  day,  he  distinguished 
in  the  road,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  numbers  of  people 
passing   eagerly  along, — some   leaving  their   dweilings   and 
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moving  on  with  the  crowd,  and  ali  taking  the  same  direc- 
tion towards  the  outlet  of  the  vale  on  the  right  of  the 
castle;  he  could  even  distinguish  the  joyous  hearing  and  holi- 

day  dress  of  the  passengers. — What  the  is  the  matter 

with  these  people  ?  What  cause  of  merriment  can  there  be  in 
this  cursed  neighbourhood? — And  calling  a  confidential  bravo 
who  slept  in  the  adjoining  room,  he  asked  him  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  movement.  The  man  replied  that  he  knew 
no  more  than  his  master,  but  would  go  directly  to  make 
inquiry.  The  Signor  remained  with  his  eyes  riveted  upon 
the  moving  spectacle,  which  increasing  day  rendered  every 
moment  more  distinct  He  watched  crowds  pass  by,  and 
new  crowds  constantly  appear;  men,  women,  children,  in 
groups,  in  couples,  or  alone  ;  one,  overtaking  another  who 
was  before  him,  walked  in  company  with  him;  another,  just 
leaving  his  door,  accompanied  the  first  he  fell  in  with  by  the 
way;  and  so  they  proceeded  together,  like  friends  in  a  pre- 
concerted  journey.  Their  behaviour  evidently  indicated  a 
common  haste  and  Joy  ;  and  the  unharmonious,  but  simul- 
taneous  burst  of  the  different  chimes,  some  more,  some  less 
contiguous  and  distinct,  seemed,  so  to  say,  the  common 
voice  of  these  gestures,  and  a  supplement  to  the  words  which 
could  not  reach  him  from  below.  He  looked  and  looked, 
till  he  felt  more  than  common  curiosity  to  know  what  could 
communicate  so  unanimous  a  will,  so  general  a  fcstivity, 
to  so  rnany  different  people. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

SHORTLY  afterwards  the  bravo  returned  with  the  In- 
formation, tliat  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  arch- 
bishop  of  Milan,  had  arrived  the  day  before  at  *  *  *, 
with  the  purpose  of  spending  there  that  which  was  now  just 
dawning;  that  the  news  of  his  arrivai,  which  had  been  spread 
around  for  a  considerable  distance  the  preceding  evening, 
had  excited  a  desire  in  the  pcople  to  go  and  see  this  great 
man;  and  that  the  bells  were  ringing,  both  to  express  their 
joy,  and  more  widcly  to  diffuse  the  glad  intelligence.  YVhen 
again  alone,  the  Signor  continued  to  look  down  into  the 
valley,  stili  more  ahsorbed  in  thought. — For  a  man  !  Every- 
body  eager,  everybody  joyful,  at  the  sight  of  a  man  !  And 
.  doubtless,  each  has  his  own  demon  that  torments  him. 
But  none,  none  will  nave  one  like  mine  !  None  will  have 
passcd  such  a  night  as  I  have  !  What  has  this  man  about 
him  to  make  so  many  people  merry?  Some  pence,  perhaps, 
that  he  will  distribute  at  random  among  them  .  .  .  But  ali 
these  cannot  be  going  for  alma.  Well  then,  a  few  acknowl- 
edgments  and  salutations — a  word  or  two  .  .  .  Oh  !  if  he  had 
any  words  for  me  that  could  impart  peace  !  if!  .  .  .  Why 
shouldn't  I  go  too  ?  Why  not?  ...  I  will  go  !  what  else  can 
I  do?  I  will  go  ;  and  I  will  talk  with  him:  face  to  face  1*11 
have  some  talk  with  him.  What  shall  I  say,  though?  Well, 
whatever,  whatever  .  .  .  1*11  hear  first  what  the  man  has  to 
say  for  himself  ! — 

Having  come  to  this  vague  determination,  he  hastily  fin- 
ished  dressing  himself,  and  put  on,  over  ali,  a  great  coat, 
which  had  something  of  a  military  cut  about  it;  he  then  took 
up  the  pistol  which  lay  upon  the  bed,  and  secured  it  on  one 
side  of  his  belt,  fastening  at  the  other  its  fellow,  which  hung 
upon  a  nail  in  the  wall  ;  stuck  a  dagger  into  this  same  girdle; 
and  taking  a  carabine  from  the  wall,  which  was  almost  as 
famous  as  himself,  swung  it  across  his  shoulders:  then  he 
put  on  his  hat,  ^uitted  the  apartment,  and  repaired  at  once  to 
that  in  which  he  had  left  Lucia.    Setting  down  his  carabine 

364 
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in  a  corner  near  the  door,  he  knocked,  at  the  same  time 
letting  them  know,  by  his  voice,  who  he  was.  The  old 
woman  sprang  out  of  bed,  threw  some  article  of  clothing 
around  her,  and  flew  to  open  the  door.  The  Signor  entered, 
and,  casting  a  glance  around  the  room,  saw  Lucia  lying  in 
her  little  corner,  and  perfectly  quiet. 

'  Does  she  sleep?'  asked  he,  in  an  under-tone,  of  the  old 
woman:  '  But  is  she  sleeping  there?  were  these  my  orders, 
you  old  hag  ?  ' 

1 1  did  ali  I  could/  replied  the  woman  ;  '  but  she  wouldn't 
eat,  and  she  wouldn't  come  .  .  .' 

'  Let  her  sleep  quietly;  take  care  you  don't  disturb  her; 
and  when  she  awakes  .  .  .  Martha  shall  wait  in  the  next 
room;  and  you  must  send  her  to  fetch  anything  that  she 
may  ask  for.  When  she  awakes  .  .  .  teli  her  that  I  .  .  . 
that  the  master  has  gone  out  for  a  little  while,  that  he  will 
be  back  soon,  and  that  ...   he  will  do  ali  that  she  wishes.' 

The  old  woman  stood  perfectly  astonished,  thinking  to 
herself: — This  girl  must  surely  be  some  princessi — 

The  Signor  then  left  the  room,  took  up  his  carabine,  sent 
Martha  to  wait  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  the  first 
bravo  whom  he  met  to  keep  guard,  that  no  one  but  this 
woman  might  presume  to  approach  Lucia  ;  and  then,  leaving 
the  castle,  took  the  descent  with  a  rapid  step. 

The  manuscript  here  fails  to  mention  the  distance  from  the 
castle  to  the  village  where  the  Cardinal  was  staying:  it  cr.n- 
not,  however,  have  been  more  than  a  moderate  walk.  We  do 
not  infer  the  proximity  merely  from  the  flocking  thither  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley;  since  we  fìnd,  in  the  Hstories 
of  these  times,  that  people  carne  for  twenty  milcs,  or  more, 
to  get  but  one  sight  of  Cardinal  Federigo.  From  the  circum- 
stances  that  we  are  about  to  relate,  as  happening  on  this  day, 
we  may,  however,  easily  conjecture  that  the'  distance  cannot 
have  been  very  great.  The  bravoes  whom  he  met  ascending, 
stopped  respectfully  as  their  lord  passed,  waiting  to  see  if  he 
had  any  orders  to  give,  or  if  he  wished  of  them  to  accom- 
pany  him  on  some  expedition,  and  see  ned  perfectly  astonished 
at  his  countenance  and  the  glances  he  returned  in  answer  to 
their  salutations. 

When,  however,   he   reached  the   base,   and  entered   the 
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public  road,  it  was  a  vcry  different  mattcr.  There  was  a 
general  whispering  among  the  first  passengers  who  observed 
him,  an  exchange  of  suspicious  looks,  and  an  endeavour  on 
each  side  to  get  out  of  his  reach.  For  the  whole  lcngth  of 
the  way  he  could  not  take  two  steps  bv  the  side  of  another 
passenger;  for  every  one  who  found  him  quickly  gaining 
upon  him,  cast  an  uneasy  look  around,  macie  him  a  low  bow, 
and  slackened  his  pace  so  as  to  remain  hehind.  On  reaching 
the  village,  he  found  a  largc  crowd  assemblea;  his  name 
spread  rapidly  from  motith  to  mouth,  the  moment  he  made 
his  appearanec,  and  the  throng  fell  back  to  make  way  for 
him.  He  accosted  one  of  these  prudent  gentry,  and  asked 
where  the  Cardinal  was.  '  In  the  Curate's  house,'  replied  the 
addressed  party,  revercntlv,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
the  mansion.  The  Signor  went  forward,  entered  a  little 
court,  where  many  priests  werc  assembleò!,  ali  of  whom  rc- 
garded  him  with  surprised  and  doubtful  looks,  and  saw  be- 
fore  him  an  open  door,  which  rave  admission  into  a  small 
hall,  where  there  was  also  collected  a  considerable  number 
of  priests.  Taking  his  carabine  from  his  shouldcrs,  he  de- 
posited  it  in  one  corner  of  the  little  court,  and  then  entered 
the  hall,  where  he  was  reccived  with  significant  glances, 
murmurs,  and  his  oft-repeated  name;  then  ali  was  silent. 
Turning  to  one  of  those  wno  surrounded  him,  he  asked  where 
the  Cardinal  was,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

'I  am  a  stran^er,'  replied  the  priest  ;  but  hastily  glancing 
around,  he  calieri  the  chaplain  and  cross-bearer,  who,  seated 
in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  was  saying,  in  an  under-tone,  to  his 
companion,  'This  man?  this  notorious  character?  what  can 
he  have  to  do  bere?  Make  way!'  Howcver,  at  this  cali, 
which  resounded  in  the  general  silence,  he  was  obliged  to 
come  forward  ;  he  made  a  lowly  reverence  to  the  Unnamed, 
listened  to  his  inquiry,  raised  his  eyes  with  uneasy  curiosity 
towards  his  face,  and  instantly  bending  them  on  the  ground, 
stood  hesitating  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  or  rather 
stammered  out:  'I  don't  know  whether  his  illustrious  Lord- 
ship  .  .  .  just  now  .  .  .  is  to  be  .  .  .  can  .  .  .  may  .  .  .  But  I 
•will  go  and  see/  And  he  very  unwillingly  carried  the  mes- 
sage  into  the  adjoining  room,  where  the  Cardinal  was  by 
himself. 
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At  this  point  in  our  story,  we  cannot  do  less  than  pause 
for  a  little  while  ;  as  the  traveller,  wearied  and  worn  out  with 
a  lengthened  journey,  through  a  wild  and  sterile  country, 
retards  his  pace,  and  halts  for  a  little  time  under  the  shade 
of  a  noble  tree,  reclining  on  the  grassy  bank  of  a  stream  of 
running  water.  We  have  now  fallen  upon  a  person,  whose 
name  and  memory,  occurring  when  they  will  to  the  mind, 
refresh  it  with  a  cairn  emotion  of  reverence,  and  a  pleas- 
urable  feeling  of  sympathy;  how  much  more,  then,  after  so 
many  mournful  pictures — after  the  contemplation  of  such 
fearful  and  hateful  depravity  !  On  the  history  of  this 
personage,  we  must  absolutely  expend  a  few  words:  he 
who  cares  not  about  hearing  them,  and  is  anxious  to  prò- 
ceed  with  the  story,  may  pass  on  at  once  to  the  succeeding 
chapter. 

Federigo  Borromeo,  born  in  1564,  was  among  those  char- 
acters,  rare  in  whatever  age,  who  have  employed  singular 
talents,  ali  the  resources  of  great  wealth,  ali  the  advantages 
of  privileged  rank,  and  an  unwearying  diligence  in  the 
search  and  exercise  of  the  highest  objects  and  principles. 
His  life  resembles  a  rivulet,  which,  issuing  limpid  from  the 
rock,  flows  in  a  ceaseless  and  unruffled,  though  lengthened 
course,  through  various  lands,  and,  clear  and  limpid  stili, 
falls  at  last  into  the  ocean.  Amidst  comforts  and  luxuries, 
he  attended,  even  from  childhood,  to  those  lessons  of  self- 
denial  and  humility,  and  those  maxims  on  the  vanity  of 
worldly  pleasures,  and  the  sinfulness  of  pride,  on  true  dig- 
nity  and  true  riches,  which,  whether  acknowledged  or  not  in 
the  heart,  have  been  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other  in  the  most  elementary  instruction  in  religion.  He  at- 
tended, I  say,  to  these  lessons  and  maxims  ;  he  received  them 
in  real  earnest  ;  he  tried  them,  and  found  them  true;  he  saw, 
therefore,  that  other  and  contrary  lessons  and  maxims  could 
not  possibly  be  true,  which  yet  were  transmitted  from  age 
to  age,  with  the  same  asseveration,  and  sometimes  by  the 
same  lips  ;  and  he  resolved  to  take,  as  the  rule  of  his  thoughts 
and  actions,  those  which  were  indeed  right.  By  these  he 
understood  that  life  was  not  designed  to  be  a  burden  to  many, 
and  a  pleasure  to  only  a  few  ;  but  was  intended  as  a  time  of 
employment  for  ali,  of  which  every  one  would  have  to  give 
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an  account;  and  he  began  from  a  child  to  consìder  how  he 
could  render  his  useful  and  holy. 

In  1580  he  declared  his  resolution  of  dedicating  himself  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  received  ordination  from  the 
hands  of  his  cousin  Carlo,  whom  long  and  universal  sufTrage 
had  already  signalized  as  a  saint.  Shortlv  afterwards,  he 
cntered  the  college  founded  by  this  relative  in  Pavia,  which 
stili  bears  the  name  of  their  house;  and  here,  while  applying 
himself  with  assiduity  to  the  occupations  which  wcre  pre- 
scribed,  he  added  to  thcm  two  othcrs  of  his  own  free  will; 
and  the?e  wcre,  to  give  instruction  to  the  most  ignorant  and 
neglected  among  the  population,  in  the  doctrincs  of  the 
Christian  rcligion  ;  and  to  visit,  assist,  comfort,  and  relieve 
the  sick  and  needy.  He  employed  the  authority  conccdcd  to 
him  by  ali  around,  in  inducing  his  companions  to  second  him 
in  such  works  of  charitv  ;  and  set  a  noble  example  of  spend- 
ing,  in  every  honest  and  beneficiai  employment,  a  pre-emi- 
nence  which,  considering  his  superior  mincl  and  talents,  he 
would,  perhaps,  equally  bave  attained  had  he  been  the  lowest 
in  rank  and  fortune.  The  advantages  of  a  different  nature, 
which  the  circumstances  of  fortune  could  have  procured  for 
him,  he  not  only  sought  not  after,  but  studiously  neglected. 
He  kept  a  table  rather  meagre  than  frugai,  and  wore  a  dress 
rather  mean  than  decent;  while  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
and  behaviour  was  in  conformity  with  these  particulars. 
Nor  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  alter  it,  because  some  of  his 
rclatives  exclaimed  loudly  against  such  a  practice,  and  com- 
plained  that  by  this  means  he  would  degrade  the  dignity  of 
the  house.  He  had  also  another  warfare  to  maintain  against 
his  instructors,  who  stealthily,  and  as  it  were  by  surprise, 
endeavoured  to  place  before,  behind.  and  around  him,  more 
noble  appendages,  something  which  might  distinguish  him 
from  others,  and  make  him  appear  the  first  in  the  place: 
either  thinking,  by  this  means,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
him  in  the  long  run  ;  or  influenced  by  that  servile  attachment 
which  prides  itself  in,  and  rejoices  at,  the  splendour  of 
others;  or  being  among  the  number  of  those  prudent  persons 
who  shrink  back  with  alarm  from  the  extreme  of  virtue  as 
well  as  vice,  are  for  ever  proclaiming  that  perfection  lies  in 
a  medium  between  the  two,  and  fix  that  medium  exactly  at 
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the  point  which  they  have  reached,  and  where  they  find 
themselves  very  much  at  their  ease.  Federigo  not  only  re- 
fused  these  kindly  offices,  but  rebuked  the  officious  instru- 
ments:  and  that  between  the  ages  of  childhood  and  youth. 

That,  during  the  life  of  the  Cardinal  Carlo,  his  senior  by 
tvventy-six  years,  in  his  authoritative  and,  so  to  say,  solemn 
presence,  surrounded  by  homage  and  respectful  silence,  in- 
cited  by  the  fame,  and  impressed  with  the  tokens  of  sanctity, 
Federigo,  as  a  boy  and  a  youth,  should  have  endeavoured  to 
conform  himself  to  the  behaviour  and  talents  of  such  a 
cousin,  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  it  is,  indeed, 
much  to  be  able  to  say,  that,  after  his  death,  no  one  could 
perceive  that  Federigo,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  had  lost  a 
guide  and  censor.  The  increasing  fame  of  his  talents,  erudi- 
tion,  and  piety  ;  the  relationship  and  connection  of  more  than 
one  powerful  Cardinal  ;  the  credit  of  his  family  ;  his  very  name, 
to  which  Carlo  had  almost  annexed  in  people's  minds  an 
idea  of  sanctity  and  sacerdotal  pre-eminence  ;  ali  that  should, 
and  ali  that  could,  lead  men  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  con- 
curred  to  predict  them  for  him.  But  he,  persuaded  in  heart 
of  what  no  cne  who  professes  Christianity  can  deny  with 
the  lips,  that  there  is  no  real  superiority  of  a  man  over  his 
fellowmen,  excepting  in  so  far  as  he  devotes  himself  to  their 
service,  both  dreaded  exaltation,  and  sought  to  avoid  it; 
not,  indeed,  that  he  might  shrink  from  serving  others — for 
few  lives  have  been  more  devoted  to  this  object  than  his 
own — but  because  he  considered  himself  neither  worthy 
enough  of  so  high  and  perilous  a  service,  nor  sufficiently  com- 
petent  for  it.  For  these  reasons,  the  Archbishopric  of  Milan 
being  offered  to  him  in  1595,  by  Clement  Vili.,  he  seemed 
much  disturbed,  and  refused  the  charge  without  hesitation. 
He  yielded  afterwards,  however,  to  the  express  command 
of  the  Pope. 

Such  demonstrations  (who  knows  it  not?)  are  neither 
difficult  nor  uncommon  ;  and  it  requires  no  greater  effort  of 
subtlety  for  hypocrisy  to  make  them,  than  for  raillery  to  de- 
ride them,  and  hold  them  cheap  on  every  occasion.  But  do 
they,  therefore,  cease  to  be  the  naturai  expression  of  a  wise 
and  virtuous  principle?  One's  life  is  the  touchstone  of  pro- 
fession  ;  and  the  profession  .of  this  sentiment,  though  it  may 
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have  been  on  the  tongue  of  ali  Ihe  impostors  and  ali  the 
scoflfers  in  the  world,  will  ever  be  worthy  of  admiration, 
when  preceded  and  followcd  by  a  life  of  disinterested  self- 
sacrifice. 

In  Federigo,  as  Archbishop,  was  npparent  a  remarkable 
and  Constant  carefulncss  to  devote  to  himself  no  more  of  his 
wealth,  bis  time,  his  care — in  short,  of  his  whole  self,  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Ile  said,  as  everybody  says,  that 
ecclesiastica!  revenues  are  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  ;  how 
he  showed  he  understood  such  a  maxim  in  rcality,  will  be 
evident  from  thia  faci  He  caused  an  estimate  to  be  taken 
of  the  sum  required  for  his  own  expenditure,  and  that  of 
thoFe  in  his  perso:  rvicc;  and  being  told  that  six  hundred 

scudi  would  he  mfficient,  (scudo  was  at  that  time  the  name 
of  a  golden  coin  which,  retaining  the  same  it  and  value, 

fterwards  called  a  zecchino,)1  he  gave  o        -  that  this 
sum  should  annuallv  be  apart  ont  of  hia  patrimonial  es- 

for  the  expenscs  of  the  sring  and  scrupu- 

lous  was  he  in  hi-  nal  outlay,  that  he  was  careful  never 

:  leave  off  a  dress  which  was  not  completely  worn  out; 
uniting,  however,  as  was  recorded  by  contemporary  writers, 
to  this  habit  of  simplicity,  that  of  gingillar  neatness;  two  re- 
markable qualities,  in  lact,  in  this  agc  of  ostentation  and 
uncleanlim  ss.  That  nothing,  again,  might  he  wasted  of  the 
remnants  of  his  frugai  tahle,  he  a?signed  th.em  to  a  hospital 
for  the  poor;  one  of  whom  carne  daily,  by  his  orders,  to  the 
dining  apartment,  to  gather  tip  ali  that  remained.  Such 
instances  of  economy  might,  perhaps,  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
dose,  parsimonious.  over-careful  virtuc,  of  a  mind  wrapt  up 
in  attention  to  minutia?,  and  incapable  of  clcvated  designs, 
were  it  not  for  the  Ambrosian  Library,  stili  standing,  which 
Federigo  projected  with  such  noble  magnincence,  and  exe- 
cuted,  from  the  foundations  upwards,  with  such  munificent 
liberality;  to  supply  which  with  books  and  manuscripts,  be- 
sides  the  presentation  of  those  he  had  already  collected  with 
great  labour  and  expense,  he  sent  eight  of  the  most  learned 
and  experienced  men  he  could  find,  to  make  purchases 
throughout  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Flanders,  Greece, 

1  Scquin: — «,n    Italian    gold    coin,    worth    about   ten    shiKings    of    English 
money. 
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Lebanon,  and  Jerusalem.  By  this  means,  he  succeeded  in 
gathering  together  about  thirty  thousand  printed  volumes, 
and  fourteen  thousand  manuscripts.  To  this  library  he  united 
a  college  of  doctors  (nine  in  number  at  first,  and  main- 
tained  at  his  charge  while  he  lived;  afterwards,  the  ordinary 
income  not  sufficing  for  this  expense,  they  were  reduced  to 
two).  Their  office  was  to  cultivate  various  branches  of 
study,  theology,  history,  polite  literature,  and  the  Orientai 
languages,  obliging  each  one  to  publish  some  work  on  the 
subject  assigned  to  him.  To  this  he  also  added  a  college, 
which  he  called  Trilingue,  for  the  study  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian  languages;  a  college  of  pupils,  for  instruction  in 
these  several  faculties  and  languages,  that  they  might  be- 
come  professors  in  their  turn  ;  a  printing-office  for  the  Ori- 
entai languages,  for  Hebrew,  that  is  to  say,  Chaldaic,  Arabie, 
Persian,  and  Armenian;  a  gallery  of  paintings,  another  of 
statues,  and  a  school  for  the  three  principal  arts  of  design. 
For  these  last  he  could  fina  professors  already  existing;  but 
as  to  the  rest,  we  have  seen  the  trouble  it  cost  him  to  collect 
books  and  manuscripts.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult  to  meet  with  types  in  those  languages,  then  much  less 
cultivated  in  Europe  than  they  are  at  present  ;  and  stili  more 
difficult  than  types,  would  be  men  who  understood  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  out  of  nine  professors,  eight  were 
taken  f  rom  among  the  young  pupils  of  the  seminary  ;  f  rom 
which  circumstance  we  may  infer  what  was  his  opinion  of 
the  schools  then  established,  and  the  celebrity  gained  in  those 
days;  an  opinion  agreeing  with  that  which  posterity  seems 
to  have  formed  of  them,  by  suffering  both  one  and  the  other 
to  sink  into  oblivion.  In  the  regulations  which  he  left  for 
the  use  and  government  of  the  library,  a  provision  for  per- 
petuai utility  is  conspicuous,  not  only  admirable  in  itselr, 
but,  in  many  particulars,  judicious  and  elegant,  far  beyond 
the  general  ideas  and  habits  of  the  age.  He  required  the 
libtarian  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  most  learned 
men  in  Europe,  that  he  might  have  information  of  the  state 
of  science,  and  intelligence  of  the  best  works  on  any  subject 
that  should  be  published,  and  immediately  purchase  them. 
He  gave  him  in  charge  to  point  out  to  the  students  those 
works  which  might  assist  them  in   their  designs;  and  or- 
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dered  that  the  advantagcs  of  consulting  the  works  here  pre- 
served  should  be  open  to  ali,  whether  citizens  or  strangers. 
Such  a  rcgulation  will  now  appear  quite  naturai — one  and 
the  sanie  thing  with  the  founding  of  a  library;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  not  so.  In  a  history  of  the  Ambrosian  Library, 
written  (with  the  prccision  and  elegance  usuai  in  that  agc) 
by  one  Pier-paolo  Bosca,  a  librarian,  after  the  death  of 
Federigo,  it  is  expressly  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 
in  this  library,  built  by  a  private  individuai  almost  entirely 
at  bis  own  expense,  the  books  were  accessible  to  the  view  of 
ali,  and  brought  to  any  one  who  should  demand  them,  with 
liberty  to  sit  down  and  study  them,  and  the  provision  of 
pen,  ink,  and  papcr,  to  take  notes;  whilc,  in  some  other 
celebratcd  public  librarics  in  Italy,  the  volumes  were  not 
only  not  visiblc.  but  conccalcd  in  elosets,  where  they  were 
never  disturbcd,  except  when  the  humanity,  as  he  says,  of 
the  presidents  prompted  them  BOmetimeJ  to  display  them  for 
a  moment.  As  to  accommodation  and  convcnicnccs  for  study 
providcd  for  thofl  frequentai  it,  they  had  not  the  least 

idea  of  such  a  thing.  So  that,  to  lurnish  such  libraries,  was 
to  withdraw  books  from  the  use  of  the  public;  one  of  those 
ineans  of  cultivation,  manv  of  which  were,  and  stili  are,  em- 
ployed,  that  on!v  serve  to  render  the  soil  more  sterile. 

It  were  useless  to  inquire  wdiat  werc  the  effeets  of  this 
foundaticn  of  Borromeo  on  public  education  :  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  demonstrate  in  two  words,  according  to  the 
general  method  of  demonstraticr.,  that  they  were  miraculous, 
or  that  they  were  nothing;  but  to  investigate  and  explain, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  what  they  really  were,  would  be  a 
work  of  mudi  difficulty,  little  advantage,  and  somewhat  ill- 
timed.  Rather  let  US  think  what  a  generous,  judicious,  be- 
nevolent,  persevering  lover  of  the  improvement  of  mankind 
he  must  have  been,  who  planned  such  an  undertaking — who 
planned  it  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  who  executed  it  in  the 
midst  of  ignorance,  inertness,  and  general  contempt  of  ali 
studious  application,  and,  consequently,  in  spite  of  '  What 
docs  it  matter?'  and  '  Thcre's  somcthìng  else  to  think  aboutf 
and,  '  What  a  fine  invention!  '  and,  '  This  zvas  certainly  zvant- 
ing;'  and  similar  remarks,  which,  undoubtedly,  will  have 
been  more  in  number  than  the  scudi  expended  by  him  in  the 
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undertaking,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  five  thousand,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  property. 

To  style  such  a  man  beneficent  and  liberal  in  a  high  de- 
gree,  it  would  be  unnecessary,  perhaps,  that  he  should  have 
spent  mudi  in  the  immediate  relief  of  the  needy  ;  and  there 
are,  besides,  many  in  whose  opinion  expenditure  of  the  char- 
acter  we  have  described,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say  ali  expendi- 
ture, is  the  best  and  more  beneficiai  almsgiving.  But  in 
Federigo's  opinion,  almsgiving,  properly  speaking,  was  a 
paramount  duty;  and  here,  as  in  everything  else,  his  actions 
were  in  accordance  with  his  principles.  His  life  was  one 
continuai  overflowing  charity.  On  occasion  of  this  very 
scarcity,  to  which  our  story  has  already  alluded,  we  shall 
have  presently  to  relate  several  traits  which  will  exhibit  the 
judgment  and  delicacy  he  knew  how  to  employ  even  in  his 
liberality.  Of  the  many  remarkable  examples  which  his 
biographers  have  recorded  of  this  virtue,  we  will  here  cite 
but  one.  Having  heard  that  a  certain  nobleman  was  using 
artifices  and  compulsion  to  force  into  a  convent  one  of  his 
daughters  who  wished  rather  to  be  married,  he  had  an  inter- 
view  with  her  father  ;  and  drawing  f rom  him  the  acknowl- 
edgment  that  the  true  motive  of  this  oppression  was  the 
want  of  four  thousand  scudi,  which,  according  to  his  idea, 
were  necessary  towards  marrying  his  daughter  suitably, 
Federigo  immediately  presented  the  required  dowry.  Some 
may  perhaps  think  this  an  extravagant  act  of  bounty,  not 
well-judged,  and  too  condescending  to  the  foolish  capriccs 
of  a  vain  nobleman  ;  and  that  four  thousand  scudi  might 
have  been  better  employed  in  this  or  that  manner.  To 
which  we  have  nothing  to  answer,  excepting  that  it  were 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  one  could  more  frequently  see 
excesses  of  a  virtue  so  unfettered  by  prevailing  opinion, 
(every  age  has  its  own,)  and  so  free  from  the  general  tend- 
ency,  as  in  this  instance  that  must  have  been,  which  induced 
a  man  to  give  four  thousand  scudi,  that  a  young  person 
might  not  be  made  a  nun. 

The  inexhaustible  charity  of  this  man  appeared,  not  only 
in  his  almsgiving,  but  in  his  whole  behaviour.  Easy  of  ac- 
cess to  ali,  he  considercd  a  cheerful  countenance  and  an 
affectionate  courtesy  particularly  due  to  those  in  the  lower 
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ranks  of  li  fé:  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  they  were 

little  thought  of  by  the  world.     Here,  therefore,  he  had  to 

combat  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  ne  quid  ttitnis  school,  who 

were  anxious  to  keep  him  within   limits,  i.  e.,  within  their 

limits.     One  of  these,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  a  wild  and 

mountainous    country,    when    Federigo    was    teaching    some 

poor  children,  and  during  the  interri  ni  and  instruction 

was  fondly  caressing  them,  besought  him  to  be  more  cautious 

in  handling  such  childrcn,  as  they  werc  dirty  and  repelling: 

as  if  the  worthy  gentleman  supposed  that  Federigo  had  not 

dicccrnmcnt    cnough    to    make    the    disrovery,    or    acumen 

enotlgh  to  stlggest  thia  recondite  counsel  for  himself.     Such, 

in    certain   circumstanccs   of   times   and   things,    is   the   mis- 

l'ortune  of  men  exalted  to  high  stati.  |   while  they  so 

seldom  fmd  anv  one  to  inforni  them  of  their  failings,  there 

is   no   lack  of  persons  courageous  enough    to  reprove  them 

for  doing  right     But  the  good  Bishop,  noi  without  anger, 

replied:  'They  are  my  lambs,  and  perhaps  may  never  again 

•  my  f  ind  would  VOU  not  have  me  caress  them?' 

Yery   Seldom,   h<  !   he    cxhibit   any  anger,   being 

admired    for  his   mild   and   imperturbable  gentleness   of   bc- 

haviour,    which    might   he    attributed   to    an    extraordinarily 

happy  temperament  of  mind  ;  while.  in  truth,  it  was  the  effect 

of  Constant  discipline  over  a  naturally  hasty  and  passionate 

disposition.     If   ever   he  showed   himself   severe,   nay,   even 

harsh,    it    was    towards    those    pastors    under    his   authority 

whom  he  discovered  guilty  of  avance,  or  negli^ence,  or  anv 

other  conduct  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  their  high  vocation. 

Upon  what  might  affect  his  own  interest  or  temperai  glory, 

he  never  betokened  either  Joy,  regret,  eagerness,  or  anxiety  : 

wonderful  indeed  if  these  emotions  were  not  excited  in  his 

mind;  more  wonderful  if  they  were.     Not  only  in  the  many 

conclaves  at  which  he  had  assisted,  did  he  acquire  the  re;  u- 

tation  of  having  never  aspired  to  that  lofty  post  so  desirable 

to  ambition,  and  so  terrible  to  piety;  but  on  one  occasion, 

when  a  colleague,  who  possessed  considerable  influence,  carne 

to   offer  him  his  vote  and   those  of   his    (so,   alasi    it   was 

termed)    faction,  Federigo   refused  the   proposai  in   such  a 

manner  that  his  friend  immediately  abandoned  the  idea,  and 

turned  his  views  elsewhere.    This  same  humility,  this  dread 
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of  pre-eminence,  was  equally  apparent  in  the  more  common 
occurrences  of  life.  Carenti  and  indefatigable  in  ordering 
and  governing  everything,  where  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  do  so,  he  always  shrank  from  intruding  into  the  afTairs 
of  others,  and  even  when  solicited,  refused,  if  possible,  to 
interfere; — discretion  and  temperance  far  from  common,  as 
everybody  knows,  in  men  as  zealous  in  the  cause  of  good  as 
Federigo  was. 

Were  we  to  allow  ourselves  to  prosecute  the  pleasing  task 
of  collecting  together  the  remarkable  points  in  his  character, 
the  result  would  certainly  be  a  complication  of  virtues  in 
apparent  opposition  to  cach  other,  and  assuredly  difficult  to 
fìnd  combined.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  notice  one 
more  excellency  in  his  excellent  life:  replete  as  it  was  with 
action,  government,  functions,  instruction.  audiences,  dio- 
cesan  visitations,  journeys,  and  controversies,  he  not  only 
fonnd  time  for  study,  bnt  devoted  as  much  to  this  object  as 
a  professor  of  literature  would  bave  required.  Indeed, 
among  many  other  and  various  titles  of  commendation,  he 
possessed  in  a  high  degree,  among  his  contemporaries,  that 
of  a  man  of  learning. 

We  must  not,  however,  conceal  that  he  held  with  firm 
persuasion,  and  maintained,  in  fact,  with  persevering  con- 
stancy,  some  opinions  which,  in  the  prescnt  day,  would 
appear  to  every  one  rather  singular  than  ill-foundcd  ;  evcn 
to  such  as  would  be  anxious  to  consider  them  sound.  For 
any  one  who  would  defend  him  on  this  head,  there  is  the 
current  and  commonly  received  excuse,  that  they  were  the 
errors  of  the  a^e,  rather  than  his  own  ;  an  excuse,  to  say 
the  truth,  which,  when  it  results  from  the  minute  consid- 
eration  of  facts,  may  be  valid  and  significanti  but  which 
generally,  applicd  in  the  usuai  naked  way,  and  as  we  must 
do  in  this  instance,  comes  in  the  end  to  mean  exactly  noth- 
ing  at  ali.  And,  besides,  not  wishing  to  resolve  complicated 
questions  with  simple  formula?,  we  will  venture  to  leave  this 
unsolved;  rcsting  satisficd  with  having  thus  cursorily  men- 
tioned,  that  in  a  character  so  admirable  as  a  whole,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  affimi  that  every  particular  was  equally  so, 
lest  we  should  seem  to  have  intended  making  a  funeral 
oration. 
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\Ye  shall  not  be  doing  injustice  to  our  readers  to  suppose 
that  some  of  thcm  may  inquire,  whether  this  person  has  left 
any  monument  of  so  much  talent  and  erudition.  Whether 
he  has  left  any!  The  works  remaining  from  him,  great  and 
small,  Latin  and  Italian,  published  and  manuscript,  amount 
to  about  a  hundred  volumes,  prescrvcd  in  the  library  he 
himself  founded  :  moral  trcatises,  discourses,  disscrtations  on 
history,  sacred  and  profane  antiquities,  literature,  arts,  and 
various  othcr  subjccts. 

— And  however  does  it  happen, — this  inquirer  may  ask, — 
that  so  many  works  are  forgotten,  or  at  least  so  little  known, 
so  little  BOUgfat  after?  How  is  it,  that  with  such  talents, 
such  learning,  such  experience  of  men  and  things,  such  pro- 
found  thought,  such  a  sense  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
such  purity  of  mind,  and  so  many  other  qualities  which 
constitute  the  elegant  author;  how  is  it,  that  out  of  a  hundred 
works,  he  has  not  left  even  one  to  be  considered  excellent 
by  those  who  approve  not  of  the  whole,  and  to  be  known  by 
title  even  by  those  who  bave  never  read  it?  How  is  it  that 
ali  of  them  together  have  not  sufficed,  at  least  by  their 
number,  to  procure  for  his  name  a  literary  fame  among 
posterity  ? — 

The  inquiry  is  undoubtedly  reasonable,  and  the  question 
sufficiently  interesting:  because  the  reasons  of  this  phe- 
nomenon  are  to  be  found,  or,  at  least,  must  be  sought  for, 
in  many  general  f acts  ;  and  when  found,  would  lead  to  the 
explanation  of  other  similar  phenomena.  But  they  would 
be  many  and  prolix  :  and  what  if  they  should  not  prove  satis- 
factory?  if  they  should  make  the  reader  turn  away  in  dis- 
gust?  So  that  it  will  be  better  to  resumé  our  '  wak  through  ' 
the  story,  and  instead  of  digressing  more  at  length  on  the 
character  of  this  wonderful  man,  proceed  to  observe  him  in 
action  under  the  conduct  of  our  anonymous  author. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

CARDINAL  FEDERIGO  was  employed,  according  to 
his  usuai  custom  in  every  leisure  interval,  in  study, 
until  the  hour  arrived  for  repairing  to  the  church  for 
the  celebration  of  Divine  Service,  when  the  chaplain  and 
cross  bearer  entered  with  a  disturbed  and  gloomy  counte- 
nance. 

'  A  strange  visitor,  my  noble  Lord, — strange  indeed  !  ' 

'Who?'  asked  the  Cardinal. 

1  No  less  a  personage  than  the  Signor  *  *  *'  replied  the 
chaplain  ;  and  pronouncing  the  syllables  with  a  very  signifi- 
cant  tone,  he  uttered  the  name  which  we  cannot  give  to  our 
readers.  He  then  added:  '  He  is  here  outside  in  person  ;  and 
demands  nothing  less  than  to  be  introduced  to  your  illustrious 
Grace.' 

1  He  !  '  said  the  Cardinal,  with  an  animated  look,  shutting 
his  book,  and  rising  from  his  scat;  '  let  him  come  in! — let 
him  come  in  directly  !  ' 

1  But  .  .  .'  rejoined  the  chaplain,  without  attempting  to 
move,  '  your  illustrious  Lordship  must  surely  be  aware  who 
he  is  :  that  outlaw,  that  f  amous  .  .  .' 

I  And  is  it  not  a  most  happy  circumstance  for  a  bishop, 
that  such  a  man  should  fcel  a  wish  to  come  and  seek  an  in- 
terview  with  him  ?  ' 

*  But  .  .  .'  insisted  the  chaplain,  '  we  may  never  speak  of 
certain  things,  because  my  Lord  says  that  it  is  ali  nonsense: 
but,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  I  think  it  is  a  duty  .  .  .  Zeal 
makes  many  enemies,  my  Lord  ;  and  we  know  positively  that 
more  than  one  raffi  an  has  dared  to  boast  that  some  day  or 
other  .  .  .' 

'And  what  have  they  done?'  interrupted  the  Cardinal. 

I I  say  that  this  man  is  a  plotter  of  mischief,  a  desperate 
character,  who  holds  correspondence  with  the  most  violent 
desperadoes,  and  who  may  be  sent  .  .  .' 

1  Oh,  what  discipline  is  this,'  again  interrupted  Federigo, 
smilim?.   *  for  the  soldiers  tó   exhort  their  general  to  cow- 
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ardice?  then  resuming  a  grave  and  thoughtful  air,  he  con- 
tinued:  'Saint  Carlo  would  not  bave  delibcrated  whether  he 
OUght  to  receive  sudi  a  man:  he  would  lune  gone  to  scek 
him.     Let  him  be  admitted  directly:  he  has  already  waited 

tOO  lo: 

The  chaplain  movcd  towards  the  door,  -  -  in  his  heart: 

— There's  no  remedy:   these  saints  are  ali  obstinate. — 

Having  opened  the  door,  and  survcyed  the  rooin  where 
the  Signor  and  his  companions  were,  he  iaw  that  the  latter 
had  crowded  together  un  onc  where  they  sat  whispering 

and  cautiously    peep  t    their  \- i > i t « > r ,   while   he   was   left 

alone  in  onc  c<  The  chaplain  advanced  towards  bini, 

eying  Ini.  from  head  to  foot,  and  wondering  what 

VI     tpons  he  I   bave  hiddctl  under  that  g  it;  think- 

ing,  at  the  ^ame  time,  that  really,  before  admitting  bini, 
he  OUght  at  least  to  bave  proposed  .  .  .  but  he  could  not  re- 
solve  what  to  do.  Ile  approached  bini,  laying:  'His  Grace 
waits  ter  your  Lord>hip.  Will  you  be  good  enougb  to  come 
And  as  he  preceded  him  through  the  little  crowd, 

lich  instanti}'  gave  way  for  him,  he  kept  casting  glances 
on  cach  side,  which  meant  to  say  :  What  could  I  do  ?  don't 
you  knov.  Ives  that  he  always  has  his  own  way? 

On  reaching  the  apartment,  the  chaplain  opened  the  door, 
and  introduced  the  LJnnamed.     I*\  o  advanced  to  meet 

him  with  a  happy  and  serene  look,  and  his  hand  extended, 
as  if  to  welcome  an  expected  guest,  at  the  sanie  time  making 
a  sign  to  the  chaplain  to  go  out,  which  was  immediatcly 
obeyed. 

W'hen  thus  left  alone,  they  both  stood  for  a  moment  silent 
and  in  suspense,  though  from  widely  different  feelings.  The 
Unnamed,  who  had,  as  it  were,  been  forcibly  carried  there 
by  an  inexplicable  compulsion,  rather  than  led  by  a  deter- 
minate intention,  now  stood  there,  also  as  it  were  by  com- 
pulsion, torn  by  two  contending  feelings:  on  the  one  side,  a 
desire  and  confused  hope  of  meeting  with  some  alleviation 
of  his  inward  torment;  on  the  other,  a  feeling  of  self-rebuked 
shame  at  having  come  thither,  like  a  penitent,  subdued,  and 
wretched,  to  confess  himself  guilty,  and  to  make  supplication 
to  a  man:  he  was  at  a  loss  for  words,  and,  indeed,  scarcely 
sought  for  them.     Raising  his  eyes,  however,  to  the  Arch- 
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bishop's  face,  he  became  gradually  filled  with  a  feeling  of 
veneration,  authoritative,  and  at  the  same  time  soothing; 
which,  while  it  increased  his  confidence,  gently  subdued  his 
haughtiness,  and,  without  offending  his  pride,  corapelled  it 
to  give  way,  and  imposed  silence. 

The  hearing  of  Federigo  was,  in  fact,  one  which  an- 
nounced  superiority,  and,  at  the  same  time,  excited  love.  It 
was  naturally  sedate,  and  almost  involuntarily  commanding, 
his  figure  being  not  in  the  least  bowed  or  wasted  by  age; 
while  his  solemn,  yet  sparkling  eye,  his  open  and  thoughtful 
forehead,  a  kind  of  virginal  floridness,  which  might  be  dis- 
tinguished  even  among  grey  locks,  paleness,  and  the  traces 
of  abstinence,  meditation,  and  labour:  in  short,  ali  his  fea- 
tures  indicated  that  they  had  once  possessed  that  which  is 
most  strictly  entitled  beauty.  The  habit  of  serious  and  be- 
nevolent  thought,  the  inward  peace  of  a  long  life  the  love 
that  he  felt  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted  enjoyment  of  an  ineffable  hope,  had  now  substituted 
the  beauty  (so  to  say)  of  old  age,  which  shone  torth  more 
attractively  from  the  magnificent  simplicity  of  the  purple. 

He  fixed,  for  a  moment,  on  the  countenance  of  the  Un- 
named,  a  penetrating  look,  long  accustomed  to  gather  from 
this  index  vvhat  was  passing  in  the  mind;  and  imagining  he 
discovered,  under  that  dark  and  troubled  mien,  something 
every  moment  more  corresponding  with  the  hope  he  had  con- 
ceived  on  the  first  announcement  of  such  a  visit,  '  Oh  !  '  cried 
he,  in  an  animated  voice,  '  what  a  welcome  visit  is  this  !  and 
how  thankful  I  ought  to  be  to  you  for  taking  such  a  step,  al- 
though  it  may  convey  to  me  a  little  reproof  !  ' 

1  Reproof  !  '  exclaimed  the  Signor,  much  surprised,  but 
soothed  by  his  words  and  manner,  and  glad  that  the  Car- 
dinal had  broken  the  ice,  and  started  some  sort  of  conver- 
sation. 

1  Certainly,  it  conveys  to  me  a  reproof,'  replied  the  Arch- 
bishop,  '  for  allowing  you  to  be  beforehand  with  me  when 
so  often,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  I  might  and  ought  to  have 
come  to  you  myself.' 

You  come  to  me  !     Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?     Did  they 
deliver  in  my  name  rightly'?' 

'  And  the  happiness  I  feci,  and  which  must  surely  be  evi- 
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dent  in  my  countcnance,  do  you  think  I  should  feci  it  at  the 
announcement  and  visit  of  a  stranger?  It  is  you  who  make 
me  experience  it  ;  you,  I  say,  whom  I  ought  to  have  sought; 
you  whom  I  have,  at  lcast,  loved  and  wept  over,  and  for 
whom  I  have  so  often  prayed  ;  you,  among  ali  my  childrcn, 
for  each  one  I  love  from  the  bottoni  of  my  heart,  whom  [ 
should  most  have  desired  to  reccive  and  embrace,  it  I  had 
thought  I  might  hope  for  suoli  a  thing.  Uut  God  alone 
knows  how  to  work  wonders,  and  supplica  the  wcakncss  and 
tardiness  of  llis  unworthy  serrani 

The  Unnamed  stood  astonished  at  this  warm  reception,  in 
language  which  corresponded  so  exactly  with  that  which 
he  had  not  yet  expressed,  nor,  indeed,  had  fully  determined 
to  express;  and,  at.  .  but  exceedingly  surprised,  he  re- 

mahud  sileni    '  \\  eli  !  '  restimi  Merigo,  stili  mi  Fec- 

tionatcly,  'you  have  good  news  to  teli  ine;  and  you  keep 
me  so  long  expecting  it?' 

1  Good  news  !  I  have  hell  in  my  heart  ;  and  can  I  teli 
you  any  good  tidings?  Teli  me,  il  you  know,  what  good 
news  you  can  expect  from  sticfa  as  1  ai.. 

1  That  God  b  iched  your  heart,  and  would  make  you 

His  own,'  replied  the  Cardinali  calmly. 

'God!  Gud!  God!  If  I  could  see  Him  !  Il  I  could 
hear  Him!     W'here  is  this  God?' 

4  Do  you  ask  this?  you?  And  who  has  Him  nearer  than 
you?  Do  you  not  feel  Him  in  your  heart,  overcoming,  agi- 
tating  you,  never  leaving  you  at  case,  and  at  the  sanie  time 
drawing  you  forward,  presenting  to  your  view  a  hope  of 
tranquillity  and  consolation,  a  consolation  which  shall  be  full 
and  boundless,  as  soon  as  you  recognize  Him,  acknowledge, 
and  implore  Him  ?  ' 

1  Oh,  surely  !  there  is  something  within  that  oppresses,  that 
consumes  mei  But  God!  If  this  be  God,  if  He  be  sudi  as 
they  say,  what  do  you  suppose  He  can  do  with  me?' 

These  words  were  uttered  with  an  accent  of  despair; 
but  Federigo,  with  a  solemn  tone,  as  of  cairn  inspiration, 
replied:  'What  can  God  do  with  you?  What  would  He 
wish  to  make  of  you?  A  token  of  His  power  and  goodness: 
He  would  acquire  through  you  a  glory,  such  as  others  could 
not  give  Him.     The  world  has  long  cried  out  against  you, 
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hundreds  and  thousands  of  voices  bave  declared  their  de- 
testation  of  your  deeds  .  .  /  (The  Unnamed  shuddered,  and 
felt  for  a  moment  surprised  at  hearing  such  unusual  lan- 
guage  addressed  to  him,  and  stili  more  surprised  that  he 
felt  no  anger,  but  rather,  almost  a  relief.)  '  What  glory/ 
pursued  Federigo,  '  will  thus  redound  to  God  !  They  may 
De  voices  of  alarm,  of  self-interest  ;  of  justice,  perhaps — a 
justice  so  easy!  so  naturai!  Some  perhaps,  yea,  too  many, 
may  be  voices  of  envy  of  your  wretched  power;  of  your 
hitherto  deplorable  security  of  heart.  But  when  you,  your- 
self,  rise  up  to  condemn  your  past  life,  to  become  your  own 
accuser,  then  !  then,  indeed,  God  will  be  glorified  !  And  you 
ask  what  God  can  do  with  you.  Who  am  I,  a  poor  mortai, 
that  I  can  teli  you  what  use  such  a  Being  may  choose  hence- 
forth  to  make  of  you  ;  how  He  can  employ  your  impetuous 
will,  your  unwavering  perseverance,  when  He  shall  bave 
animated  and  invigorated  them  with  love,  with  hope,  with 
repentance?  Who  are  you,  weak  man,  that  you  should 
imagine  yourself  capable  of  devising  and  executing  greater 
deeds  of  evil,  than  God  can  make  you  will  and  accomplish 
in  the  cause  of  good?  What  can  God  do  with  you?  Par- 
don you  !  save  you  !  finish  in  you  the  work  of  redemption  ! 
Are  not  these  things  noble  and  worthy  of  Him?  Oh,  just 
think  !  if  I,  an  humble  and  feeble  creature,  so  worthless  and 
full  of  myself — I,  such  as  I  am,  long  so  ardently  for  your 
salvation,  that,  for  its  sake,  I  would  joyfully  give  (and  He 
is  my  witness!)  the  few  days  that  stili  remain  to  me;  oh, 
think  what,  and  how  great,  must  be  the  love  of  Him,  Who 
inspires  me  with  this  imperfect,  but  ardent  affection  ;  how 
must  He  love  you,  what  must  He  desire  for  you,  Who  has 
bid  and  enabled  me  to  regard  you  with  a  charity  that  con- 
sumes  me  !  ' 

While  these  words  fell  from  bis  lips,  bis  face,  bis  ex- 
pression,  his  whole  manner,  evinced  his  deep  feeling  of 
what  he  uttered.  The  countenance  of  his  auditor  cbanged, 
from  a  wild  and  convulsive  look,  first  to  astonishment  and 
attention,  and  then  gradually  yielded  to  deeper  and  less 
painful  emotions;  his  eyes,  which  from  infancy  had  been 
unaccustomed  to  weep,  became  suffused  ;  and  when  the 
words  ceased,  he  cover  ed  bis  face  with  his  bands,  and  burst 
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Ulto   a  flood  of   tears.     It   was   the  only  and  most   evident 
rcp    . 

'Great  and  good  Godi'   exclaimed  Federigo,  raising  his 

I  tu  heaven,  '  what  bave  I   evcr  done,  an   im- 

blc  servant,  an  idle  shepherd,  tiiat  Thou  shouldest  cali 

me  tu  tiiis  banquet  of  grace  !  that  Thou  shouldest  make  me 

rthy  oi  being  an  instrument  in  so  Joy  fui  a  miraclel  '    So 

.  he  led  his  hand  to  take  that  of  the  Unnamed. 

'No!  '  cri  ed  the  penitent  nobleman;  'no!  keep  awav  from 

me:  •  not  ti.at  i:  :it  and  Lcnc-àcent  hand.     You  don't 

w  ali  that  the  one  you  would  graip  hai  committedV 
*  Suffcr  nn  'o,  taking  it  with  aftectionate  vio- 

r   me  the   hand   which    will    rcpair    so 

iy   wr  o   many  benefits,  comfort   so  many 

afflicted,  and  b  .  disarmed,  pcacefully,  and  humbly, 

so  manv  enemies.1 

'  It  il  too  much  '  !  the  Unnamed,  sobbinj,  '  leave  me, 

Lord;  good  Federigo,  leave  me!  V  crowded  assembly 
OU;  so  manv  good  people,  so  many  innocent  crea- 
ture;*, so  many  o  rom  a  diitance,  to  see  you  for  once, 
to  hear  you:  and  you  are  staving  to  talk  .  .  .  with  whom  !  ' 

'  We  will  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep,'  rc])lied  the 
Car  (.linai  ;  '  they  are  in  safety,  upon  the  mountain:  1  wish 
to  remain  with  that  which  was  lost.  Their  minds  are,  per- 
hapl,  now  more  satisfied  than  if  they  were  seeing  their 
poor  bishop.  Perhaps  God,  W'ho  hai  wrought  in  you  this 
miracle  of  mercy,  is  diiTusing  in  their  hearts  a  joy  of  which 
they  know  not  yet  the  reason.  These  people  are,  perhaps, 
united  to  us  without  being  aware  of  it:  perchance  the  Spirit 
may  be  instilling  into  their  hearts  an  undefined  feeling  of 
charity,  a  petition  which  Ile  will  grant  for  you,  an  offering 
of  gratitude  of  which  you  are,  as  yet,  the  unknown  object/ 
So  saying,  he  threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  Un- 
named, who,  after  attempting  to  disengage  himself,  and 
making  a  momentary  resistance,  yielded,  completely  over- 
come  by  this  vehement  expression  of  affection,  embraced  the 
Cardinal  in  his  turn,  and  buried  in  his  shoulder  his  trem- 
bling  and  altered  face.  His  burning  tears  dropped  upon  the 
stainless  purple  of  Federigo,  while  the  guiltless  hands  of 
the  holy  bishop  aftectionately  pressed  those  members,  and 
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touched  that  garment,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  hold 
the  weapons  of  violence  and  treachery. 

Disengaging  himself,  at  length,  from  this  embrace,  the 
Unnamed  again  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  raising 
his  face  to  heaven,  exclaimed  ;  '  God  is,  indeed,  great  !  God 
is,  indeed,  good!  I  know  myself  now,  now  I  understand 
what  I  am;  my  sins  are  present  before  me,  and  I  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  myself;  yet  !  .  .  .  yet  I  feel  an  alleviation, 
a  joy;  yes,  even  a  Joy,  such  as  I  have  never  before  known 
during  the  whole  of  my  horrible  life!  ' 

1  It  is  a  little  taste,'  said  Federigo,  '  which  God  gives  you, 
to  incline  you  to  His  service,  and  encourage  you  resolutely 
to  enter  upon  the  nevv  course  of  life  which  lies  before  you, 
and  in  which  you  will  have  so  much  to  undo,  so  muchi  to 
repair,  so  much  to  mourn  over  !  ' 

'  Unhappy  man  that  I  am  !  '  exclaimed  the  Signor  :  '  how 
many,  oh,  how  many  .  .  .  things  for  which  I  can  do  nothing 
besides  mourn  !  But,  at  least,  I  have  undertakings  scarcely 
set  on  foot  which  I  can  break  off  in  the  midst,  if  nothing 
more:  one  there  is  which  I  can  quickly  arrest,  which  I  can 
easily  undo,   and  repair.' 

Federigo  listened  attentively,  while  the  Unnamed  briefly 
related,  in  terms  of,  perhaps,  deeper  execration  than  we 
have  employed,  his  attempt  upon  Lucia,  the  sufTerings  and 
terrors  of  the  unhappy  girl,  her  importunate  entreaties,  the 
frenzy  that  these  entreaties  had  arouscd  within  him,  and 
how  she  was  stili  in  the  castle  .  .  . 

'  Ah,  then  !  lct  us  lose  no  time  !  '  exclaimed  Federigo, 
breathless  with  ea^erness  and  compassion.  '  You  are  in- 
deed blessed  !  This  is  an  earnest  of  God's  forgiveness  ! 
Fle  makes  you  capablc  of  becoming  the  instrument  of  safety 
to  one  whom  you  intended  to  ruin.  God  bless  you  !  Xay, 
He  has  blessed  you  !  Do  you  know  where  our  unhappy  pro- 
tégée  comes  from?  ' 

The   Signor  named  Lncia's  village. 

'  It's  not  far  from  this,'  said  the  Cardinal,  '  God  be 
praised;  and  probably  .  .  .'  So  saying,  he  went  towards  a 
little  table,  and  rang  a  beli.  The  cross-bearing  chaplain 
immediately  attended  the  summons  with  a  look  of  anxiety, 
and  instantly  glanced  towards  the  Unnamed.     At  the  sight 
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of  his  altered  countenance,  and  bis  eyes  stili  rcd  with  wcep- 
,   he   turnod   an   inquiring   caze   upon    1 1  io   Cardinal;    and 
perceiving,  amidst  the   invaria!  nposurc  of  his  counte- 

nance, a  look  of  solenni  pleasure  and  unusual  solicitude,  he 
would  have  stood  with  open  mouth.  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  had 
not  the  Cardinal  quickly  aroused  him  from  his  contemplations, 
by  asking  whether,  ameng  the  Ita  who  as- 

semblai in  the  next  room,  there  werc  one   fruin  *  *  *. 

'  There    is,    your    illustrious    Crace,'    r  the   chaplain. 

1  Let  him  come  in  dircctly,'  said  Fcdei  and  with  hi 

the  priest  of  this  parish.' 

The  chaplain  quitted  the  room,  and  on  entering  the  hall 
where  the  cler  re  assembled,  ali  re  immcdiately 

turned  upon  him;  while,  with  a  look  of  bl. 
and  a  countenance   in   which   v.  ;11   depicted  the   rapture 

he  had  felt,  he  lifted  tip  his  banda,  and  waving  them  in  the 
air,  exclaiii.  ignori!   Signori!  Iure  mutatìO  dcxtcrcc  Ex- 

echi.'  And  he  stood  far  a  moment  without  uttering  another 
word.     Then  assuming  the  tone  and  lan  age, 

he  ad  led,  *  His  most  nohle  and  vercnd  Lordship  dc- 

sires  to  speak  with  the  Signor  Curate  of  this  parish,  and 
the  Signor  Curate  of  *  *  *. 

The    first    party    summoned    immcdiately    carne    forward; 

and,  at  the  sanie  ti:  ere  issued   in  idsl   of  the 

crowd,  an  *  I  '  drawlcd  forth  with  an  intonaticn  of  surprise. 

Are  you  not  the  Signor  Curate  of  *  *  *?'  replied  the 

chaplain. 

4  I  ani  ;  but  .  .  . 

1  His  most  noble  and  very  reverend  Lordship  asks  for 
you.' 

4  Me?'  again  replied  the  same  voice,  clearly  expressing 
in  this  monosyllable,  4  What  con  they  want  with  me?'  But 
this  time,  together  with  the  voice,  carne  forth  the  living 
being,  Don  Abbondio  himself,  with  an  unwilling  step,  and 
a  countenance  between  astonishment  and  disgust.  The  chap- 
lain beckoned  to  him  with  his  hand,  as  if  he  meant  to  say, 
'Come,  let  us  go;  is  it  so  very  alarming?'  and  escorting 
them  to  the  door,  he  opened  it,  and  introduced  them  into 
the  apartment. 

The  Cardinal  relinquished  the  hand  of  the  Unnamed,  with 
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whom,  meanwhile,  he  had  been  concerting  arrangements,  and 
withdrawing  a  little  aside,  beckoned  to  the  curate  of  the 
village.  Briefly  relating  the  circumstances,  he  asked  whether 
he  could  immediately  fìnd  a  trustworthy  woman  who  would 
be  willing  to  go  to  the  castle  in  a  litter,  and  f  etch  away  Lucia  ; 
a  kind  and  clever  person,  who  would  know  how  to  conduct 
herself  in  so  novel  an  expedition,  and  wrhose  manners  and 
language  would  be  most  likely  to  encourage  and  tranquilize 
the  unfortunate  girl,  to  whom,  after  so  much  anguish  and 
alarm,  even  liberation  itself  might  be  an  additional  cause  of 
apprehension.  After  a  moment's  thought,  the  Curate  said 
that  he  knew  just  the  very  person,  and  then  took  his  de- 
parture.  The  Cardinal  now  calling  to  him  the  chaplain, 
desired  him  to  have  a  litter  and  bearers  immediately  prepared 
and  to  see  that  two  mules  were  saddled,  for  riders;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  apartment,  turned  to  Don  Abbondio. 

This  worthy  gentleman,  who  had  kept  tolerably  dose  to 
the  Archbishop,  that  he  might  be  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  other  Signor,  and  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  cast- 
ing side  glances,  first  to  one,  and  then  to  the  other,  dubitating 
the  while  within  himself  what  ever  ali  this  strange  manoeu- 
vring  might  mean,  now  advanced  a  step  forward,  and,  mak- 
ing  a  respectful  bow,  said,  '  I  was  told  that  your  most 
illustrious  Lordship  wanted  me;  but  I  think  there  must  be 
some  misunderstanding/ 

*  There  is  no  misunderstanding,  I  assure  you/  replied 
Federigo;  '  I  have  glad  news  to  give  you,  and  a  pleasant  and 
most  agreeable  task  to  impose  upon  you.  One  of  your  par- 
ishioners,  whom  you  must  have  lamented  as  lost,  Lucia 
Mondella,  is  again  found,  and  is  near  at  hand,  in  the  house 
of  my  good  friend  here;  and  you  will  go  now  witli  him,  and 
a  woman,  whom  the  Signor  Curate  of  this  place  has  gone  to 
seek;  you  will  go,  I  say,  to  fetch  thence  one  of  your  own 
children,  and  accompany  her  hither.' 

Don  Abbondio  did  his  best  to  conceal  the  vexation — the 
what  shall  I  say? — the  alarm,  the  dismav  excited  by  this 
proposai,  or  command  ;  and  unable  any  longer  to  restrain 
or  dismiss  a  look  of  inexpressible  discontent  already  gather- 
ing  in  his  countenance,  he  could  only  hide  it  by  a  profound 
reverence,  in  token  of  obedient  acceptance  ;  nor  did  he  again 
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raise  his  face,  but  to  make  another  equally  profound  obeisance 
to  the  Unnamed,  with  a  piteous  look,  which  seemed  to  say, 
'I  am  in  your  hands,  have  pity  upon  me;  Parccre  subjcctis.' 

The  Cardinal  then  asked  him  what  relations  Lucia  had. 

1  Of  near  relations,  with  whom  she  livcs,  or  might  live, 
'She  has  only  a  mother/  replied  Don  Abbondio. 

*  Is  she  at  home?  ' 
'  Yes,  my  Lord/ 

*  Well/  replied  Federigo,  '  since  this  poor  girl  cannot  be 
so  directly  restored  to  her  own  home,  it  will  be  a  great  con- 
solation  to  her  to  see  her  mother  as  quickly  as  possible;  so, 
if  the  Signor  Curate  of  this  village  doesn't  return  before  I 
go  to  church,  I  request  you  will  teli  him  to  fìnd  a  cart,  or 
some  kind  of  conveyance,  and  despatch  a  person  of  discretion 
to  fetch  her  mother  here/ 

'Had  not  /  better  go?'  said  Don  Abbondio. 

'  No,  no,  not  you  ;  IVe  already  requested  you  to  undertake 
another  commission/  replied  the  Cardinal. 

'I  proposed  it/  rejoined  Don  Abbondio,  '  to  prepare  her 
poor  mother  for  the  news.  She  is  a  very  sensitive  woman, 
and  it  requires  one  who  knows  her  disposltion,  and  how  to 
go  to  work  with  her  the  right  way,  or  he  will  do  her  more 
harm  than  good/ 

'And  therefore  I  have  requested  you  to  acquaint  the  Signor 
Curate  of  my  wish  that  a  proper  person  should  be  chosen 
for  this  office:  you  will  do  better  elsewhere/  replied  the 
Cardinal.  And  he  would  willingly  have  added:  That 
poor  girl  at  the  castle  has  far  more  need  of  shortly  seeing  a 
known  and  trusted  countenance,  after  so  many  hours  of 
agony,  and  in  such  terrible  ignorance  as  to  the  future.  But 
this  was  not  a  reason  to  be  so  clearly  expressed  before  the 
present  third  party.  Indeed,  the  Cardinal  thought  it  very 
strange  that  it  had  not  immediately  occurred  to  Don  Abbon- 
dio; that  he  had  not  thought  of  it  himself;  and  the  proffer 
he  had  made,  and  so  warmly  insisted  upon,  seemed  so  much 
out  of  place,  that  he  could  not  help  suspecting  there  must 
be  something  hidden  beneath.  He  gazed  upon  his  face,  and 
there  readily  detected  his  fear  of  journeying  with  that  terrible 
person,  and  of  being  his  guest  even  for  a  few  moments. 
Anxious,  therefore,  entirely  to  dissipate  these  cowardly  appre- 
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hensions,  yet  unwilling  to  draw  the  curate  aside  and  whisper 
with  him  in  secret,  while  his  new  friend  formed  the  third  of 
their  party,  he  judged  that  the  best  pian  would  be  to  do  what, 
indeed,  he  would  have  done  without  such  a  motive,  that  is, 
address  the  Unnamed  himself  ;  and  thus  Don  Abbondio  might 
at  length  understand,  from  his  replies,  that  he  was  no  longer 
an  object  of  fear.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  the  Unnamed, 
and  addressing  him  with  that  frank  cordiality  which  may  be 
met  with  in  a  new  and  powerful  affection,  as  well  as  in  an 
intimacy  of  long  standing,  '  Don't  think/  said  he,  '  that  I 
shall  be  content  with  this  visit  for  to-day.  You  will  return, 
won't  you,  with  this  worthy  clergyman  ?  ' 

*  Will  I  return  ?  '  replied  the  Unnamed.  '  Should  you  refuse 
me,  I  would  obstinately  remain  outside  your  door,  like  the 
beggar.  I  want  to  talk  with  you;  I  want  to  hear  you,  to  see 
you  ;  I  deeply  need  you  !  ' 

Federigo  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it,  saying  :  *  Do  the 
clergyman  of  this  village,  then,  and  me,  the  favour  of  dining 
with  us  to-day.  I  shall  expect  you.  In  the  mean  while,  I 
must  go  to  offer  up  prayers  and  praises  with  the  people; 
and  you  to  reap  the  first-fruits  of  mercy/ 

Don  Abbondio,  at  these  demonstrations,  stood  like  a  cow- 
ardly  child,  who  watches  a  person  boldly  petting  and  stroking 
a  large,  surly,  shaggy  dog,  with  glaring  eyes,  and  a  notoriously 
bad  name  for  biting  and  growling,  and  hears  its  master 
say  that  his  dog  is  a  good  and  very  quiet  beast:  he  looks 
at  the  owner  and  neither  contradicts  nor  assents;  he  looks 
at  the  animai,  afraid  to  approach  him  for  fear  the  '  very 
gentle  beast  '  should  show  his  teeth,  were  it  only  from  habit  ; 
and  equally  afraid  to  run  away,  lest  he  should  be  thought 
a  coward;  and  can  only  utter  an  internai  aspiration: — 
Would  that  I  were  sa  fé  in  my  own  house  ! 

In  quitting  the  apartment,  in  company  with  the  Unnamed, 
whose  hand  he  stili  grasped,  the  Cardinal  cast  another  glance 
upon  the  poor  man  who  remained  behind,  looking  very  awk- 
ward  and  mortified,  and  with  a  doleful  expression  of  coun- 
tenance.  Thinking  that  possibly  his  vexation  arose  from 
being  apparently  overlooked,  and  left,  as  it  were,  in  a  corner, 
particularly  in  contrast  with  the  notoriously  wicked  character 
now  so  warmly  received  and  welcomed,  he  turned  towards 
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him  in  passing,  and  hung  back  for  a  moment,  and  said  to 
him,  with  a  friendly  smile:  'Signor  Curate,  thou  wert  ever 
with  me  in  the  house  of  our  kind  Father,  but  this  .  .  .  this 
one  pcrierat,  et  inventus  est/ 

1  Oh,  how  glad  I  ara  to  hear  it  !  '  said  Don  Abbondio,  making 
a  profound  reverence  to  the  two  together. 

The  Archbishop  then  went  on,  gave  a  slight  push  to  the 
door,  which  was  immediately  opened  from  without  by  two 
servants  who  stood  outside,  and  the  notable  pair  stood  before 
the  longing  eyes  of  the  clergy  assembled  in  the  apartment. 
They  gazed  with  interest  upon  thcir  two  countenances, 
both  of  which  bore  the  traces  of  a  very  different,  but  equally 
profound  emotion  :  a  grateful  tenderness,  an  humble  Joy,  on 
Federigo's  vencrable  features  ;  and  on  those  of  the  Unnamed, 
confusion,  tempered  with  consolation,  a  new  and  unusual 
modesty,  and  a  feeling  of  contrition,  through  which  the  vigour 
of  his  wild  and  fiery  temper  was,  nevertheless,  stili  apparent. 
It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  passage  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah  had  occurred  to  more  than  one  of  the  spectators: 
The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  togethcr,  and  the  lion  shall 
eat  Straw  like  the  bullock.  (Isa.  lxv.  25.)  Behind  them 
carne  Don  Abbondio,  to  whom  no  one  paid  any  attention. 

When  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  Car- 
dinale groom  of  the  chamber  entered  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  informed  his  master  that  he  had  executed  ali  the  orders 
communicated  to  him  by  the  chaplain  ;  that  the  litter  and 
mules  were  in  readiness,  and  they  only  waited  the  arrivai 
of  the  female  whom  the  curate  was  to  bring.  The  Cardinal 
bid  him  teli  the  priest,  when  he  carne  back,  that  Don  Abbondio 
wished  to  speak  with  him;  and  then  ali  the  rest  was  left 
under  the  direction  of  the  latter  and  the  Unnamed,  whom 
the  Cardinal  again  shook  warmly  by  the  hand  on  taking 
leave,  saying  :  '  I  shall  expect  you.'  Then,  turning  to  salute 
Don  Abbondio  with  a  bow,  he  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
church,  followed  by  the  clergy,  half  grouped  and  half  in 
procession,  while  the  fellow-travellers  remained  alone  in  the 
apartment. 

The  Unnamed  stood  wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts,  and 
impatient  for  the  moment  when  he  might  go  to  liberate  his 
Lucia  from  her  sufferings  and  coniìnement, — his,  now,  in 
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a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  she  was  so  the 
day  before:  and  his  face  expressed  a  feeling  of  intense  agita- 
tici, which  to  Don  Abbondio's  suspicious  eye,  might  easily 
appear  something  worse.  He  peeped  and  glanced  at  him 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  longed  to  start  some  friendly 
conversation : — But  what  can  I  say  to  him? — thought  he: — 
must  I  say  again,  I  am  glad?  G!ad  of  what?  that  having 
hitherto  been  a  devil,  he  has  at  last  resolved  to  become  a 
gentleman,  like  others?  A  fine  compliment,  indeed  !  Eh,  eh, 
eh  !  however  I  may  turn  the  words,  /  am  glad  can  mean  noth- 
ing  else.  And,  after  ali,  will  it  be  true  that  he  has  become 
a  gentleman  ?  so  on  a  sudden  !  There  are  so  many  displays 
made  in  the  world,  and  from  so  many  motives  !  What  do  I 
know  about  it?  And,  in  the  mean  time,  I  have  to  go  with 
him  :  and  to  that  castle  1  oh,  what  a  tale  1  what  a  tale  !  what 
a  tale  is  this  to  teli  !  who  would  have  tcld  me  this,  this  morn- 
ing!  Ah,  if  I  can  but  escape  in  safety,  my  lady  Perpetua 
shan't  soon  hear  the  end  of  it  from  me,  for  having  sent  me 
here  by  force,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  out  of 
my  own  parish  :  with  her  fine  plausible  reasons,  that  ali  the 
priests,  for  many  a  mile  round,  would  flock  hither,  even 
those  who  were  further  off  than  I  ;  and  that  I  mustn't  be 
behindhand;  and  this,  that,  and  the  other;  and  then  to  em- 
bark  me  in  a  business  of  this  sort  !  O,  poor  me  !  But  I  must 
say  something  to  this  man. — And  he  had  just  thought  of  that 
something,  and  was  on  the  point  of  opening  his  móuth  to 
say  : — I  never  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  being  thrown  into 
such  honourable  company, — when  the  groom  of  the  chamber 
entered,  with  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who  announced  that 
the  woman  was  waiting  in  the  litter  ;  and  then  turned  to  Don 
Abbondio,  to  receive  from  him  the  further  commission  of 
the  Cardinal.  Don  Abbondio  delivered  himself  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  confusion  of  mind  under  which  he  was  labour- 
ing;  and  then,  drawing  up  to  the  groom,  said  to  him:  '  Pray 
give  me,  at  least,  a  quiet  beast;  for,  to  teli  the  truth,  I  am 
but  a  poor  horseman/ 

'  You  may  imagine/  replied  the  groom,  with  a  half  smlle: 
1  it  is  the  secretary's  mule,  who  is  a  very  learned  man/ 

1  That  will  do  .  .  .'  replied  Don  Abbondio,  and  he  con- 
tinued  to  ruminate  : — Heaven  send  me  a  gcod  one. — 
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The  Signor  had  readily  set  off  the  moment  he  heard  the 
announcenunt  ;  but  on  reaching  the  door,  and  perceiving 
that  Don  Abbondio  was  remaining  behind,  he  stood  stili  to 
wait  for  him  W'hen  he  carne  up,  hastily,  with  an  apologizing 
look,  the  Signor  bowed  and  made  him  pass  on  first,  with  a 
courteous  and  humble  air,  which  somewhat  reanimated  the 
spiriti  of  tlie  unfortunate  and  tormented  man.  But  scarcely 
had  he  set  foot  in  the  court-yard,  when  he  saw  a  new  cbject 
of  alarm,  which  quickly  dissipated  ali  his  reviving  confidence; 
he  beheld  the  Unnamed  go  towards  the  corner,  take  hold 
of  the  barrel  of  hiscarabinewith  one  hand,  and  of  the  strap 
with  the  other,  and  with  a  rapid  motion,  as  if  performing 
the  military  exercise,  swing  it  over  his  shoulder. 

— Alas  !  alas  !  woe  is  me! — thought  Don  Abbondio: — what 
would  he  do  with  that  weapon?  Suitable  sackclcth,  truly  1 
fine  discipline  for  a  new  convert  !  And  supposing  some 
fancy  should  take  him?  Oh,  what  an  expcdition  !  what  an 
expedition  ! — 

Could  this  Signor  bave  suspected  for  a  moment  what 
kind  of  thcughts  they  were  which  were  passing  through 
his  companicn's  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  he  would 
not  have  done  to  reassure  him  ;  but  he  was  far  enough  away 
from  such  a  suspicion,  and  Don  Abbondio  carefully  avoided 
any  movement  which  would  distinctly  express — I  don't  trust 
your  Lordship. — On  reaching  the  door  into  the  Street,  they 
found  the  two  animals  In  readiness  :  the  Unnamed  mounted 
one,  which  was  held  for  him  by  an  hostler. 

'  Isn't  it  vicious?'  said  Don  Abbondio  to  the  valet,  as  he 
stood  with  one  foot  suspendcd  on  the  stirrup,  and  the  other 
stili  resting  on  the  ground. 

'  You  may  go  with  a  perfectly  easy  mind;  it's  a  very 
lamb/  replied  the  man,  and  Don  Abbondio,  grasping  the 
saddle,  and  assisted  by  the  groom,  gradually  mounted  up- 
wards,  andt  at  last,  found  himself  safely  seated  on  the 
creature's  back. 

The  litter,  which  stood  a  few  paces  in  advance,  and  was 
borne  by  two  mules,  moved  forward  at  the  word  of  the 
attendant,  and  the  party  set  off. 

They  had  to  pass  before  the  church,  which  was  full  to 
overflowing  with  people;  and  through  a  little  square,  also 
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swarming  with  the  villagers,  and  newly  arrived  visitors, 
whom  the  building  could  not  accommodate.  The  glad  news 
had  already  spread;  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  party, 
and  more  especially  of  him  who,  only  a  few  hours  before 
had  been  an  object  of  terror  and  execration,  "but  was  now 
the  object  of  joyful  wonder,  there  arose  from  the  crowd 
almost  a  murmur  of  appiause;  and  as  they  made  way  for 
him,  even  their  eagerness  was  hushed  in  the  desire  to  ob- 
tain  a  near  view  of  him.  The  litter  passed  on,  the  Unnamed 
followed;  and  when  he  arrived  before  the  open  door  of  the 
church,  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  his  hitherto  dreaded 
forehead,  till  it  almost  touched  the  animal's  mane,  amidst 
the  murmur  of  a  hundred  voices,  exclaiming,  'God  bless  you  !  ' 
Don  Abbondio,  also,  took  off  his  hat,  and  bending  low,  recom- 
mended  himself  to  Heaven  ;  but  hearing  the  solemn  harmony 
of  his  brethren,  as  they  chanted  in  chorus,  he  was  so  over- 
come  with  a  feeling  of  envy,  a  mournful  tenderness  of  spirit, 
and  a  sudden  fervour  of  heart,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
restrained  his  tears. 

When  they  got  beyond  the  habitations  into  the  open  coun- 
try, and  in  the  often  entirely  deserted  windings  of  the  road, 
a  stili  darker  cloud  overspread  his  thoughts.  The  only  object 
on  which  his  ève  could  rest  with  any  confidence,  was  the 
attendant  on  the  litter,  who,  belonging  to  the  Cardinal's 
household,  must  certainly  be  an  honest  man  ;  and  who,  be- 
sides,  did  not  look  like  a  coward.  From  time  to  time  passen- 
gers  appeared,  sometimes  even  in  groups,  who  were  flocking 
to  see  the  Cardinal,  and  this  was  a  great  relief  to  Don 
Abbondio;  it  was,  however,  but  transitory,  and  he  was 
advancing  towards  that  tremendous  valley,  where  he  should 
meet  none  but  the  vassals  of  his  companion  ;  and  what  vas- 
sals  !  He  now  more  than  ever  longed  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion  with  this  companion,  both  to  sound  him  a  little  more* 
and  to  keep  him  in  good  humour;  but  even  this  wìsh 
vanished  on  seeing  him  so  completely  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  He  must  then  talk  to  himself;  and  we  will  pre- 
sent  the  reader  with  a  part  of  the  poor  man's  soliloquy 
during  his  journey,  for  it  would  require  a  volume  to  record 
the  whole. 

« — It  is  a  fine  thing,  truly,  that  saints  as  well  as  sinners 
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must  have  quicksilver  in  their  compositions,  and  cannot  be 
content  with  fussing  about  and  busying  themselves,  but  must 
also  bring  into  the  dance  with  them  the  whole  worid,  if 
they  can;  and  that  the  greatest  busy-bodies  must  just  come 
upon  me,  who  never  meddle  with  anybody,  and  drag  me  by 
the  hair  into  their  affaire;  me,  who  ask  for  nothing  but  to 
be  left  alone!  That  mad  rascal  of  a  Don  Rodrigo!  What 
does  he  want  to  make  him  the  happiest  man  in  the  worid,  if 
he  had  but  the  least  grain  of  judgment?  He  is  rich,  he  is 
young,  he  is  respected  and  courted:  he  is  sick  with  too  much 
prosperity,  and  must  needs  go  about  making  trouble  for 
himself  and  his  neighbour.  He  might  follow  the  ways  of 
Saint  Michael;  oh,  no!  my  gentleman  doesn't  choose:  he 
chooses  to  set  up  the  trade  of  molesting  women,  the  most 
absurd,  the  most  vile,  the  most  insane  business  in  the  worid: 
he  might  ride  to  heaven  in  his  carriage,  and  chooses  rather 
to  walk  halting  to  the  devil's  dwelling.  And  this  man? 
.  .  .  And  bere  he  looked  at  him,  as  if  he  suspected  he  could 
hear  his  very  thoughts. — This  man!  after  turning  the  worid 
upside  down  with  his  wickedness,  now  he  turns  it  upside 
down  with  his  conversion  .  .  .  if  it  prove  really  so.  In 
the  mean  while,  it  falls  to  me  to  make  the  trial  !  ...  So  it 
is,  that  when  people  are  born  with  this  madness  in  their 
veins,  they  must  always  be  making  a  noise  !  Is  it  so  diffi- 
cult  to  act  an  honest  part  ali  one's  life,  as  I  have  done? 
Oh,  no,  my  good  tir:  they  must  kill  and  quarter,  play  the 
devil  .  .  .  oh,  poor  me  !  .  .  .  and  then  comes  a  great  stir 
even  when  doing  penance.  Repentance,  when  there  is  an 
inclination  to  it,  can  be  performed  at  home,  quietly,  without 
so  much  iihow,  without  giving  so  much  trouble  to  one's 
neighbours.  And  his  illustrious  Lordship,  instantly,  with 
open  arms  calling  him  his  dear  friend,  his  dear  friend; 
and  this  man  listens  to  ali  he  says  as  if  he  had  seen  him 
work  miracles  ;  and  then  he  must  ali  at  once  come  to  a 
resolution,  and  rush  into  it  hand  and  foot,  one  minute  here, 
and  the  next  there;  we,  at  home,  should  cali  this  precipita- 
tion.  And  to  deliver  a  poor  curate  into  his  hands  without 
the  smallest  security  !  this  may  be  called  playing  with  a 
man  at  great  odds.  A  holy  bishop,  as  he  is,  ought  to  value 
his  curates  as  the  appiè  of  his  eye.     It  seems  to  me  there 
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mìght  be  a  little  moderation,  a  little  prudence,  a  little  charity 
along  with  sanctity  .  .  .  Supposing  this  should  be  ali  a  mere 
show?  Who  can  teli  ali  the  intentions  of  men?  and  particu- 
larly  of  such  a  man  as  this?  To  think  that  it  is  my  lot  to 
go  with  him  to  bis  own  house  !  There  may  be  some  under- 
work  of  the  devil  here:  oh,  poor  me!  it  is  best  not  to  think 
about  it.  How  is  Lucia  mixed  up  with  ali  this?  It  is  plain 
Don  Rodrigo  had  some  designs  upon  her  :  what  people  :  and 
suppose  it  is  exactly  thus,  how  then  has  this  man  got  her 
into  his  clutches?  Who  knows,  I  wonder?  It  is  ali  a  secret 
with  my  Lord;  and  to  me,  whom  they  are  making  trot  about 
in  this  way,  they  don't  teli  a  word.  I  don't  care  about  know- 
ing  other  people's  afTairs  ;  but  when  I  have  to  risk  my  skin 
in  the  matter,  I  have  a  right  to  know  something.  If  it  be 
only  to  go  and  fetch  away  this  poor  creature,  patience! 
though  he  could  easily  enough  bring  her  straight  away  him- 
self.  And  besides,  if  he  is  really  converted,  if  he  has  become 
a  holy  father,  what  need  is  there  of  me?  Oh,  what  a  chaos  ! 
Well  ;  it  is  Heaven's  will  it  should  be  thus  :  it  will  be  a  very 
great  inconvenience,  but  patience  !  I  shall  be  glad,  too,  for 
this  poor  Lucia:  she  also  must  have  escaped  some  terrible 
issue:  Heaven  knows  what  she  must  have  suffered:  I  pity 
her;  but  she  was  born  to  be  my  ruin  .  .  .  At  least,  I  wish 
I  could  look  into  his  heart,  and  see  what  he  is  thinking  about. 
Who  can  understand  him  ?  Just  look,  now  ;  one  minute  he 
looks  like  Saint  Antony  in  the  de~ert  the  next  he  is  like 
Holofernes  himself.  Oh,  poor  me!  poor  me!  Well;  Heaven 
is  under  an  obligation  to  help  me,  since  I  didn't  get  myself 
into  this  danger  with  my  own  good  will. — 

In  fact,  the  thoughts  of  the  Unnamed  might  be  seen,  so 
to  say,  passing  over  his  countenance,  as  in  a  stormy  day  the 
clouds  flit  across  the  face  of  the  sun,  producing  every  now 
and  then  an  alternation  of  dazzling  light  and  gloomy  shade. 
His  soul,  stili  quite  absorbed  in  reflection  upon  Federigo's 
soothing  words,  and,  as  it  were,  renewed  and  made  young 
again  with  fresh  life,  now  rose  with  cheerful  hope  at  the 
idea  of  mercy,  pardon,  and  love;  and  then  again  sank  be- 
neath  the  weight  of  the  terrible  pasc  He  anxiously  tried  to 
select  those  deeds  of  iniquity  which  w^re  yet  reparable,  and 
those  which  he  could  stili  arrest  in  the  midst  of  their  prog- 
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ress;  he  considered  what  remcdics  would  be  most  certain 
and  expeditious,  h(  H  to  disintasale  so  many  knots,  what  to 
do  with  so  many  accompliccs  ;  but  it  was  ali  obscurity  and 
difficulty.  In  thifl  ve:  v  expedition,  the  casiest  of  execution, 
and  so  near  its  terminatici!,  he  wcnt  with  a  willingness 
mingled  with  grief  at  the  thou  ìat   in  the  mean  wliilc 

the  poor  girl  was  sufTerir  w  how  much,  and  tliat 

be,  while  burnii!  :   I  te  ber,  wta  ali  the  while  the 

cause  of  her  sutY  At  everv  turn,  nr   iork  in  the  road, 

the   mule-driver   looked   back    tot   direction    ai   to   the    way  : 

the  Unname  •  ified  it  with  bis  band,  and  at  the  lame  time 
bc  koned  to  him  to  make  basi 

Thcy  entered  thi  v  muti   Don   Abbondio  bave 

fdt  thenl  That  renowned  valley,  of  which  he  bad  heard 
such  biade  and  horrìble  stories,  to  be  actually  within  it  ! 
Thosc  men  of  DOtorìoui  fame,  the  flower  of  the  bravoea 
of  Italv.  men  without  frar  and  witbout  mercy, — to  see  them 
in    leali   and   bl  tWO,   or   three,   at   every 

turn  of  i         eri    The  !  labmisa  to  the  Signor; 

•    their   sunburnt  '    their   rongh   mustachios  !    their 

largc  fierce  eyes!  they  m  I  i  Don  Abbondio's  mind  to 

mean, — Shall  we  dispatch  that  Priest? — So  that,  in  a  moment 
of  extreme  consten:  the  thou^ht  ruahed  into  his  mind, 

— Would  that  I  bad  married  them  !  WOrtC  could  not  befall 
me. — In  the  mean  while  thcy  wtr.t  forward  along  a  gravelly 
path  by  the  side  of  the  torrenti  on  one  hand  was  a  view  of 
isolated  and  solid  rocks;  on  the  other,  a  population  which 
would  have  made  even  a  desert  seem  desirable:  Dante  was 
not  in  a  worse  situation  in  the  midst  of  Malebole:e. 

They  passed  the  front  of  Malanotte;  where  bravoes  were 
lonnpng  at  the  door,  who  bowed  to  the  Signor,  and  gazed 
at  his  eompanion  and  the  litter.  They  kn^w  not  what  to 
think;  the  departure  of  the  Unnamed  in  the  morning  by 
bimself  bad  already  seemed  extraordinary,  and  his  return 
was  not  less  so.  Was  it  a  captive  that  he  was  ccnducting? 
And  how  had  he  accomplished  it  alone?  And  what  was 
the  meaning  of  a  strange  litter?  And  wbose  could  this 
livery  be?  They  looked  and  looked,  but  no  one  moved, 
because  such  was  the  command  they  read  in  his  eye  and 
expression. 
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They  climbed  the  ascent,  and  reached  the  summit.  The 
bravoes  on  the  terrace  and  round  the  gate  retired  on  either 
side  to  make  room  for  him;  the  Unnamed  motioned  to  them 
to  retreat  no  farther,  spurted  forward  and  passed  before 
the  litter,  beckoned  to  the  driver  and  Don  Abbondio  to  fol- 
low  him,  entered  an  outer  court,  and  thence  into  a  second, 
went  towards  a  small  postern,  made  signs  to  a  bravo,  who 
was  hastening  to  hold  his  stirrup,  to  keep  back,  and  said  to 
him,  '  You  there,  and  no  one  nearer.'  He  then  dismounted, 
and  holding  the  bridle,  advanced  towards  the  litter,  ad- 
dressed  himself  to  the  female  who  had  just  drawn  back  the 
curtain,  and  said  to  her  in  an  undertone  :  '  Comfort  her 
directly;  let  her  understand  at  once  that  she  is  at  liberty,  and 
among  friends.  God  will  reward  you  for  it'  He  then 
ordered  the  driver  to  open  the  door,  and  assist  her  to  get 
out  Advancing,  then,  to  Don  Abbondio,  with  a  look  of 
greater  serenity  than  the  poor  man  had  yet  seen,  or  thought 
it  possible  he  could  see,  on  his  countenance,  in  which  there 
might  now  be  traccd  joy  at  the  good  work  which  was  at 
length  so  near  its  compìetion,  he  lent  him  his  arm  to  dis- 
mount,  saying  to  him  at  the  same  time,  in  a  low  voice  : 
1  Signor  Curate,  I  do  not  apologize  for  the  trouble  you  have 
had  on  my  account  ;  you  are  hearing  it  for  One  who  rewards 
bountifully,  and  for  this  His  poor  creature!  ' 

This  look,  and  thcse  words,  once  more  put  some  heart 
into  Don  Abbondio  ;  and,  drawing  a  long  breath,  which  for 
an  hour  past  had  been  striving  ineffectually  to  find  vent, 
he  replied,  whether  or  not  in  a  submissive  tone  it  nced  not 
be  asked:  '  Is  your  Lordship  joking  with  me?  But,  but, 
but,  but  !  .  .  .'  And,  accepting  the  hand  which  was  so  cour- 
teously  offered,  he  slid  down  from  the  saddle  as  he  best 
could.  The  Unnamed  took  the  bridle,  and  handed  it  with  his 
own  to  the  driver,  bidding  him  wait  there  outside  for  them. 
Taking  a  key  from  his  pocket,  he  opened  the  postern,  ad- 
mitted  the  curate  and  the  woman,  followed  them  in, 
advanced  to  lead  the  way,  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  they  ali  three  ascended  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

1UCIA  had  aroused  hcrself  only  a  short  time  before, 
and  part  of  that  time  she  had  been  striving  to 
à  awaken  hcrself  thoroughly,  and  to  sever  the  dis- 
turbed  dreams  of  sleep  from  the  remembrances  and  images 
of  a  reality  which  too  much  resembled  the  fcverish  visions 
of  sickness.  The  old  woman  quickly  made  up  to  her,  and, 
with  a  constrained  voice  of  humility,  said  :  'Ah!  bave  you 
slcpt?  You  might  havc  slcpt  in  bed:  I  told  you  so  oftcn 
enough  last  night.'  And  rccciving  no  rcply,  she  continued, 
in  a  tonc  of  pcttish  entreaty:  'Just  eat  something;  do  be 
prudcnt.  Oh,  how  wrctchcd  you  look  !  You  must  want 
something  to  cat.  And  then  if,  when  he  comes  back,  he's 
angry  with  me  I 

1  No,  no;  I  want  to  ro  away.  I  want  to  pò  to  my  mother. 
Your  master  promised  I  should;  he  said,  to-morrozv  morti- 
ing.    Where  is  he?  ' 

1  He's  gene  out  ;  but  he  said  hc'd  bc  back  soon,  and  would 
do  ali  you  wished.' 

'  Did  he  say  so?  did  he  say  so?  Yery  well  ;  I  wish  to  go 
to  my  mother,  directly,  directly.' 

And  behold  !  the  noise  of  footsteps  was  heard  in  the 
adjoining  room  ;  then  a  tap  at  the  door.  The  old  woman 
ran  to  it,  and  asked,  '  Who's  there?  ' 

'  Open  the  door,'  replied  the  well-known  voice,  gently. 

The  old  woman  drew  back  the  bolt,  and,  with  a  slight 
push,  the  Unnamed  half  opened  the  door,  bid  her  come  out, 
and  hastily  ushered  in  Don  Abbondio  and  the  good  woman. 
He  then  nearly  closed  the  door  again,  and  waiting  himself 
outside,  sent  the  aged  matren  to  a  distant  part  of  the  castle, 
as  he  had  before  dismissed  the  other  one,  who  was  keeping 
watch  outside. 

Ali  this  bustle,  the  moment  of  expectation,  and  the  first 
appearance  of  strange  figures,  made  Lucia's  heart  bound 
with  agitation  ;  for,  if  her  present  condition  was  intolerable, 
every  change  was  an  additional  cause  of  alarm.    She  looked 
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tip,  and  beheld  a  priest  and  a  woman  ;  this  somewhat  reani- 
mated  her;  she  looked  more  closely;  is  it  he  or  not?  At 
last,  she  recognized  Don  Abbondio,  and  remained  with  her 
eyes  fixed,  as  if  by  enchantment.  The  f emale  then  drew 
near,  and  bending  over  her,  looked  at  her  compassionately, 
taking  both  her  hands,  as  if  to  caress  and  raise  her  at  the 
same  time,  and  saying  :  '  Oh,  my  poor  girl  !  come  with  us, 
come  with  us.' 

'  Who  are  you?'  demanded  Lucìa;  but  without  listening 
to  the  reply,  she  again  turned  to  Don  Abbondio,  who  was 
standing  two  or  three  yards  distant,  even  his  countenance 
expressing  some  compassion  ;  she  gazed  at  him  again,  and 
exclaimed:  'You!  Is  it  you!  The  Signor  Curate?  Where 
are  we?  .  .  .  Oh,  poor  me  !    I  have  lost  my  senses  !  ' 

*  No,  no,'  replicd  Don  Abbondio,  '  it  is  indeed  I  :  take 
courage.  Don't  you  see  we  are  here  to  take  you  away?  I 
am  really  your  curate,  come  hither  on  purpose  on  horse- 
back  .  .  .' 

As  if  she  had  suddenly  regained  ali  her  strength,  Lucia 
precipitately  sprang  upon  her  feet:  then  again  fixing  her 
eyes  on  those  two  faces,  she  said:  '  It  is  the  Madonna,  then, 
that  has  sent  you.' 

1 1  believe  indeed  it  is,'  said  the  good  woman. 

'  But  can  we  go  away?  Can  we  really  go  away?'  re- 
sumed  Lucia,  lowering  her  voice,  and  assuming  a  timid 
and  suspicious  look.  'And  ali  these  people?  .  .  .'  continued 
she,  with  her  lips  compressed,  and  quivering  with  fear  and 
horror  :  'And  that  Lord  .  .  .  that  man  !  ...  He  did,  in- 
deed, promise  .  .  .' 

1  He  is  here  himself  in  person,  carne  on  purpose  with  us/ 
said  Don  Abbondio  ;  '  he  is  outside  waiting  for  us.  Let  us 
go  at  once;  we  mustn't  keep  a  man  like  him  waiting.' 

At  this  moment,  he  of  whom  they  were  speaking  opened 
the  door,  and  showing  himself  at  the  entrance,  carne  for- 
ward  into  the  room.  Lucia,  who  but  just  before  had  wished 
for  him,  nay,  having  no  hope  in  any  one  else  in  the  world, 
had  wished  for  none  but  him,  now,  after  having  seen  and 
listened  to  friendly  faces  and  voices,  could  not  restrain  a 
sudden  shudder:  she  started,  held  her  breath,  and  throwing 
herself  on  the  good  woman's  shoulder,  buried  her  face  in 
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her  bosom.  At  the  first  flight  of  that  countenance,  on  which, 
the  evening  beforc,  he  had  been  unahlc  to  maintain  a  steady 
gaze,  now  rendered  more  pale,  languid  and  dejected,  by 
prolongcd  suffering  and  abstinence,  the  Unnamcd  had  sud- 
denly  checked  his  steps  ;  now.  at  the  BÌght  of  her  impulse 
of  terror,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  stood  for  a  moment 
silent  and  motionless,  and  then  rcplying  to  what  the  poor 
girl  had  not  expressed  in  words,  '  It  is  true,'  exclaimed  he; 
4  forgive  me  !  ' 

'  He  is  come  to  set  you  f  ree  ;  hc's  no  longer  what  he  was  ; 
he  has  become  good  ;  don't  you  bear  him  asking  your  for- 
giveness?'  said  the  good  woman,  in  Lucia's  ear. 

'  Could  he  say  more?  Come,  lift  up  your  head;  don't  bc  a 
baby:  wc  can  go  directly.'  said  Don  Abbondio.  Lucia  raised 
her  face,  looked  at  the  Unnamed,  and  seeing  his  head  bent 
low,  and  his  embarrassed  and  humblc  look,  she  was  scized 
with  a  mingled  feeling  of  comfort,  gratitude,  and  pity.  as 
she  replied.  '  Oh,  my  Lord  !  God  reward  you  for  this  deed 
of  mercy  !  ' 

'And  you  a  thousandfoìd.  for  the  good  you  do  me  by 
these  words.' 

So  saying,  he  turned  round,  went  towards  the  door,  and 
led  the  way  out  of  the  room.  Lucia,  completely  reassured, 
followcd,  keaning  on  the  worthy  female's  arni,  while  Don 
Abbondio  brought  up  the  rear.  They  descended  the  stair- 
case.  and  reached  the  little  door  that  led  into  the  court.  The 
Unnamed  opened  it.  went  towards  the  litter,  and,  with  a 
certain  politeness,  almost  mingled  with  timidity,  (two  novel 
qualities  in  him,)  offered  his  arm  to  Lucia,  to  assist  her  to 
get  in  ;  and  afterwards  to  the  worthy  dame.  He  then  took 
the  bridles  of  the  two  mules  from  the  driver's  hand,  and 
gave  his  arm  to  Don  Abbondio,  who  had  approached  his 
gentle  steed. 

4  Oh,  what  condescennon  !  '  said  Don  Abbondio,  as  he 
mounted  much  more  nimbly  than  he  had  done  the  first  time; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Unnamed  was  also  seated,  the  party 
resumed  their  way.  The  Signor's  brow  was  raised:  his 
countenance  had  regained  its  customary  expression  of 
authority.  The  ruffians  whom  they  passed  on  their  way, 
discovered,  indeed,  in  his  face  the  marks  of  deep  thought, 
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and  an  extraordinary  solicitude  ;  but  they  neither  under- 
stood,  nor  could  understand,  more  about  it.  They  knew 
not  yet  anything  of  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  their  master  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  none  of  them  would  have 
divined  it  merely  from  conjecture. 

The  good  woman  immediately  drew  the  curtains  over  the 
little  Windows;  and  then,  affectionately  taking  Lucia's 
hands,  she  applied  herself  to  comfort  her  with  expressions 
of  pity,  congratulation,  and  tenderness.  Seeing,  then,  that 
not  only  fatigue  from  the  suffering  she  had  undergone,  but 
the  perplexity  and  obscurity  of  ali  that  had  happened,  pre- 
vented  the  poor  girl  from  being  sensible  of  the  Joy  of  her 
deliverance,  she  said  ali  she  could  think  of  most  likely  to 
recali  her  recollection,  and  to  clear  np,  and  set  to  rights,  so 
to  say,  her  poor  scattered  thoughts.  She  named  the  village 
she  carne  from,  and  to  which  they  were  now  going. 

'Yes!'  said  Lucia,  who  knew  how  short  a  distance  it  was 
from  her  own.  '  Ah,  most  holy  Madonna,  I  praise  thee  ! 
My  mother  !  my  mother  !  ' 

1  We  will  send  to  fetch  her  directly/  said  the  good  woman, 
not  knowing  that  it  was  already  done. 

1  Yes,  yes,  and  God  will  reward  you  for  it  .  .  .  And  you, 
who  are  you?     How  have  you  come   .    .    / 

*  Our  Curate  sent  me,'  said  the  good  woman,  '  because 
God  has  touched  this  Signor's  heart,  (blessed  be  His  name!) 
and  he  carne  to  our  village  to  speak  to  the  Signor  Cardinal 
Archbishop,  for  he  is  there  in  his  visitation,  that  holy  man 
of  God;  and  he  had  repented  of  his  great  sins,  and  wished 
to  change  his  life;  and  he  told  the  Cardinal  that  he  had 
caused  a  poor  innocent  to  be  seized,  meaning  you,  at  the 
instigation  of  another  person,  who  had  no  fear  of  God;  but 
the  Curate  didn't  teli  me  who  it  could  be.' 

Lucia  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

1  You  know  who  it  was,  perhaps,'  continued  the  good 
woman.  '  Well  ;  the  Signor  Cardinal  thought  that,  as  there 
was  a  young  girl  in  the  question,  there  ought  to  be  a  female 
to  come  back  with  her;  and  he  told  the  Curate  to  look  for 
one;  and  the  Curate,  in  his  goodness,  carne  to  me  .   .   J 

*  Oh,  the  Lord  recompense  you  for  your  kindness  !  ' 

1  Well,  just  listen  to  me,  my  poor  child  !    And  the  Signor 
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Curate  bid  me  encourage  you,  and  try  to  comfort  you 
directly,  and  point  out  to  you  how  the  Lord  has  saved  you 
by  a  miracle  .  .  .' 

1  Ah  yes,  by  a  miracle  indeed;  through  the  intercession  of 
the  Madonna  !  ' 

1  W'cll,  that  you  should  bave  a  right  spirit,  and  forgive 
him  who  has  done  you  this  wrong,  and  be  thankful  that  God 
has  been  merci  fui  to  him,  yes,  and  pray  for  him  too;  for, 
besides  that  you  wiil  be  rewarded  for  it,  you  will  also  find 
your  heart  lightened.' 

Lucia  replied  with  a  look  which  exprcssed  assent  as  clearly 
as  vvords  could  bave  done,  and  with  a  sweetness  which  words 
could  not  bave  conveved. 

- 

1  Noble  girl  !  '  rejoined  the  woman.  '  And  your  Curate, 
eoo,  being  at  our  village,  (for  there  are  numbers  assembled 
from  ali  the  country  round  to  elect  four  public  ofneers,)  the 
Signor  Cardinal  thought  it  better  to  send  him  with  us  ;  but 
he  has  been  of  little  use:  I  had  before  heard  that  he  was  a 
poor-spi:  ited  creature;  but,  on  this  occasion,  I  couldn't  help 
seeing  that  he  was  as  frightened  as  a  chicken  in  a  bundlc 
of  hemp.' 

And  this  man   .    .    .'  askcd  Lucia,  'this  person  who  has 
become  good   .    .    .   who  is  he?' 

'Whatl  don't  you  know  him?'  said  the  good  woman, 
mentioning  bis  name. 

4  Oh,  the  mercy  of  the  Lord!'  exclaimed  Lucia.  How 
often  had  she  heard  that  name  repeated  with  horror  in  more 
than  one  story,  in  which  it  ahvays  appeared  as,  in  other 
stories,  that  of  the  monstcr  Orcus  !  And  at  the  thought  of 
having  once  been  in  his  dreaded  power,  and  being  now 
under  his  merciful  protection — at  the  thought  of  such  fcar- 
lul  danger,  and  such  unlooked-for  deliverance;  and  at  the 
remembrance  of  whose  face  it  was  that  had  at  first  appeared 
to  her  so  haughtv,  afterwards  so  agitated,  and  then  so  hum- 
bled,  she  remained  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  only  occasionally 
repeating,  '  Oh,  what  a  mercy  !  ' 

1  It  is  a  great  mercy,  indeed  !  '  said  the  good  woman.  '  It 
will  be  a  great  relief  to  half  the  world,  to  ali  the  country 
round.  To  think  how  many  people  he  kept  in  fear  ;  and  now, 
as   our   Curate   told   me  .   .   .  and   then,    only   to    see  his 
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face,  he  is  become  a  saint  !  And  the  fruits  ire  seen  so 
directly/ 

To  assert  this  worthy  person  did  not  feel  much  curiosity 
to  know  rather  more  explicitly  the  wonderful  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  called  upon  to  bear  a  part,  would  not  be 
the  truth.  But  we  must  say,  to  her  honour,  that,  restrained 
by  a  respectful  pity  for  Lucia,  and  feeling,  in  a  manner,  the 
gravity  and  dignity  of  the  charge  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  her,  she  never  even  thought  of  putting  an  indiscreet  or 
idle  question;  throughout  the  whole  journey,  her  words 
were  those  of  comfort  and  concern  for  the  poor  girl. 

1  Heaven  knows  how  long  it  is  since  you  have  eaten  any- 
thing!' 

'  I  don't  remember  .  .  .  not  for  some  time/ 

'  Poor  thing  !  you  must  want  something  to  strengthen 
you?' 

*  Yes/  replied  Lucia,  in  a  faint  voice. 

1  Thank  God,  we  shall  get  something  at  home  directly. 
Take  heart,  for  it's  not  far  now.' 

Lucia  then  sank  languidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  litter,  as  if 
overcome  with  drowsiness,  and  the  good  woman  left  her 
quietly  to  repose. 

To  Don  Abbondio  the  return  was  certainly  not  so  harass- 
ing  as  the  journey  thither  not  long  before  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
even  this  was  not  a  ride  of  pleasure.  When  his  overwhelm- 
ing  fears  had  subsided,  he  felt,  at  first,  as  if  relieved  from 
every  burden  ;  but  very  shortly  a  hundred  other  fancies 
began  to  haunt  his  imagination  ;  as  the  ground  whence  a 
large  tree  has  been  uprooted  remains  bare  and  empty  for  a 
time,  but  is  soon  abundantly  covered  with  weeds.  He  had 
become  more  sensitive  to  minor  causes  of  alarm  ;  and  in 
thoughts  of  the  present,  as  well  as  the  future,  failed  not  to 
find  only  too  many  materials  for  self-torment.  He  felt  now, 
much  more  than  in  coming,  the  inconveniences  of  a  mode 
of  travelling  to  which  he  was  not  at  ali  accustomed,  and 
particularly  in  the  descent  from  the  castle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.  The  mule-driver,  obedient  to  a  sign  from  the 
Unnamed,  drove  on  the  animals  at  a  rapid  pace  ;  the  twc 
riders  followed  in  a  line  behind,  with  corresponding  speed. 
so  that,  in  sundry  steep  places,  the  un  fortunate  Don  Ab- 
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bondio,  as  if  forced  up  by  a  lever  behind.  rolled  forvvard, 
and  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  steady  by  grasping  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle;  not  daring  to  request  a  slower  pace, 
and  anxious,  also,  to  get  out  of  the  ncighbourhood  as  quicklv 
as  he  could.  Besides  this.  whcrcver  the  road  was  on  an 
eminence,  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank,  the  mule,  according 
to  the  custom  of  its  species,  seemed  as  if  aiming,  out  of 
contempt,  alwavs  to  keep  on  the  outside,  and  to  set  its  feet 
on  the  very  brink;  and  Don  Abbondio  saw,  almost  perpen- 
dicularly  beneath  him,  a  good  leap,  or,  as  he  thought,  a 
precipice. — Even  you, — said  he  to  the  animai,  in  his  heart, — 
bave  a  curscd  inclination  to  go  in  scardi  of  dangers,  when 
thcre  is  sueh  a  sa  fé  and  widc  path. — And  he  pulled  the  bridlc 
to  the  opposite  side,  but  in  vain  ;  so  that,  grumbling  with 
vexation  and  fear,  he  suflfcred  himself,  as  usuai,  to  be  guided 
at  the  will  of  others.  The  ruffìans  no  longer  gave  him  so 
much  alami,  now  that  he  kncw  for  certain  how  their  master 
fegtrded  them. —  But, — rcflected  he, — if  the  news  of  this 
grand  convcrsion  should  get  abroad  among  them  while  wc 
are  stili  bere,  who  knows  how  these  fellows  would  take  it? 
Who  knows  what  Enight  arise  from  it?  What,  if  they  should 
get  an  idea  that  I  am  come  hithcr  as  a  missionary  !  Heaven 
preserve  me  !  they  would  martyr  me  ! — The  haughty  brow 
of  the  Unnamed  gave  him  no  uneasiness. — To  keep  those 
visao;es  there  in  awe, — thought  he, — it  needs  no  less  than 
this  one  hcre  ;  I  understand  that  myself;  but  why  has  it 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  thrown  amongst  such  people? — 

But  enough;  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  descent,  and 
at  length  also  issued  from  the  valley.  The  brow  of  the  Un- 
named became  gradually  smoother.  Don  Abbondio,  too, 
assumed  a  more  naturai  expression,  released  his  head  some- 
what  from  imprisonment  between  his  shoulders,  stretched  his 
legs  and  arms,  tried  to  be  a  little  more  at  his  ease,  which,  in 
truth,  made  him  look  like  a  different  creature,  drew  his  breath 
more  freely,  and,  with  a  calmer  mind,  proceeded  to  contem- 
plate other  and  remoter  dangers. — What  will  that  villain 
of  a  Don  Rodrigo  say?  To  be  left  in  this  way,  wronged, 
and  open  to  ridicule;  just  fancy  whether  that  won't  be  a  bit- 
ter dose.  Now's  the  time  when  he'll  play  the  devil  out- 
right.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  won't  be  angry  with 
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me,  because  I  have  been  mixed  up  with  this  business.  If 
he  has  already  chosen  to  send  these  two  demons  to  meet  me 
on  the  high  road  with  such  an  intimation,  what  will  he  do 
now,  Heaven  knows  !  He  can't  quarrel  with  his  illustrious 
Lordship,  for  he's  rather  out  of  his  reach;  he'll  be  obliged 
to  gnaw  the  bit  with  him.  But  ali  the  while  the  venom  will 
be  in  his  veins,  and  he'll  be  sure  to  vent  it  upon  somebody. 
How  will  ali  these  things  end?  The  blow  must  always  fall 
somewhere;  the  lash  must  be  uplifted.  Of  course,  his  illus- 
trious Lordship  intends  to  place  Lucia  in  safety  :  that  other 
unfortunate  misguided  youth  is  beyond  reach,  and  has  already 
had  his  share;  so  behold  the  lash  must  fall  upon  my  shoul- 
ders.  It  will  indeed  be  cruel,  if,  after  so  many  inconveniences 
and  so  much  agitation,  without  my  deserving  it,  too,  in  the 
lcast,  I  should  have  to  bear  the  punishment.  What  will  his 
most  illustrious  Grace  do  now  to  protect  me,  after  having 
brought  me  into  the  dance?  Can  he  ensure  that  this  cursed 
wretch  won't  play  me  a  worse  trick  than  before?  And, 
besides,  he  has  so  many  things  to  think  of  ;  he  puts  his  hand 
to  so  many  businesses.  -How  can  he  attend  to  ali?  Matters 
are  sometimes  left  more  entangled  than  at  first.  Those  who 
do  good,  do  it  in  the  gross;  when  they  have  enjoyed  this 
satisfaction,  they've  had  enough,  and  won't  trouble  them- 
sclves  to  look  after  the  consequences;  but  they  who  have 
such  a  taste  for  evil-doings,  are  much  more  diligenti  they 
follow  it  up  to  the  end,  and  give  them^elves  no  rest,  becaufc 
they  have  an  ever-devouring  canker  within  them.  Must  I  go 
and  say  that  I  carne  here  at  the  express  command  of  his 
illustrious  Grace,  and  not  with  my  own  good  will?  That 
would  seem  as  if  I  favoured  the  wicked  side.  Oh,  sacred 
Heaven  !  I  favour  the  wicked  side  !  For  the  pleasure  it 
gives  me  !  Well  ;  the  best  pian  will  be  to  teli  Perpetua  the 
case  as  it  is,  and  then  leave  it  to  her  to  circuiate  it,  provided 
my  Lord  doesn't  take  a  fancy  to  make  the  whole  matter 
public,  and  bring  even  me  into  the  scene.  At  any  rate,  as 
soon  as  ever  we  arrive,  if  he's  out  of  church.  I'H  go  and  take 
my  leave  of  him  as  qtrickly  as  possiblc  :  if  he's  not.  1*11  leave 
an  apology,  and  go  off  home  at  once.  Lucia  is  well  attended 
to  ;  there's  no  need  for  me;  and  after  so  much  trouble.  I,  too, 
may  claim  a  little  repose.     And  besides  .    .    .   what  if  my 
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Lord  should  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  the  whole  history, 
and  it  shculd  fall  to  me  to  give  an  account  of  that  wedding 
business  !  This  is  ali  that  is  wanting  to  complete  it.  And 
if  he  should  come  on  a  visit  to  my  parish  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  let  it 
be  what  it  will,  I  will  not  trouble  myself  about  it  before- 
hand  ;  {  have  troubles  enough  already.  For  the  present,  I 
shall  sfatti  myself  up  at  home.  As  long  as  his  Grace  is  in 
this  neighbourhood,  Don  Rodrigo  won't  have  the  face  to 
make  a  stir.  And  afterwards  .  .  .  oh,  afterwards!  Ah,  I 
ste  that  my  last  ycars  are  to  be  spcnt  in  sorrow  ! — 

The  party  arrived  before  the  services  in  the  church  were 
o\'cr;  they  passed  through  the  stili  assembled  crowrl,  which 
manifestai  no  less  cmotion  than  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  then  separated.  The  two  riders  turned  aside  into  a 
small  squarc.  at  the  extremitv  of  which  Stood  the  Curate's 
residence,  while  the  litter  wcnt  forward  to  that  of  the  good 
woman. 

Don  Abbondio  kept  his  word:  scarcely  dismounted,  he 
paid  the  most  obsequious  compliments  to  the  Unnamed,  and 
ged  him  to  make  an  apology  for  him  to  his  Grace,  as  he 
must  return  immediately  to  his  parish  on  urgent  business. 
Ile  then  went  to  seek  for  what  he  called  his  borse,  that  is 
to  say,  his  walking-stick,  which  he  had  loft  in  a  corner  of  the 
hall,  and  set  off  on  foot.  The  Unnamed  remained  to  wait  till 
the  Cardinal  returned  from  church. 

The  good  woman,  baving  accommodated  Lucia  with  the 
best  seat  in  the  best  place  in  ber  kitchen,  hastened  to  pre- 
pare a  little  refreshment  for  her,  refusing,  with  a  kind  of 
rustie  cordiality,  her  reiterated  expressions  of  thanks  and 
apology. 

Hastily  putting  some  dry  sticks  under  a  vessel,  which  she 
had  replaced  upon  the  fire,  and  in  which  floated  a  good 
capon,  she  quickly  made  the  broth  boil  ;  and  then,  filling 
from  it  a  porringer.  already  furnished  with  sops  of  bread, 
she  was  at  length  able  to  offer  it  to  Lucia.  And  on  seeing 
the  poor  girl  refreshed  at  every  spoonful,  she  congratulateci 
herself  aloud,  that  ali  this  had  happened  on  a  day  when,  as 
she  said,  the  cat  was  not  sitting  on  the  hearth-stone.  'Every- 
body  contrives  to  set  out  a  table  to-day/  added  she,  '  unless 
it  be  those  poor  creatures  who  can  scarcely  get  bread  of 
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vetches,  and  a  polenta  of  millet;  however,  they  ali  hope  to 
beg  something  to-day,  from  such  a  charitable  Signor.  We, 
thank  Heaven,  are  not  so  badly  off:  what  with  my  husband's 
business,  and  a  little  plot  of  ground,  we  can  live  very  welL, 
so  that  you  needn't  hesitate  to  eat  with  a  good  appetite; 
the  chicken  will  soon  be  done,  and  you  can  then  refresh 
yourself  with  something  better.'  And,  receiving  the  little 
porringer  from  her  hand,  she  turned  to  prepare  the  dinner, 
and  to  set  out  the  table  for  the  family. 

Invigorated  in  body,  and  gradnally  revived  in  heart,  Lucia 
now  began  to  settle  her  dress,  from  an  instinctive  habit  of 
cleanliness  and  modesty  :  she  tied  up  and  arranged  afresh 
her  loose  and  dishevelled  tresses,  and  adjusted  the  hand- 
kerchief  over  her  bosom,  and  around  her  neck.  In  doing 
this,  her  fingers  became  entangled  in  the  chaplet  she  had 
hung  there:  her  eye  rested  upon  it;  aroused  an  instan- 
taneous  agitation  in  her  heart  ;  the  remembrance  of  her 
vow,  hitherto  suppressed  and  stifled  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  other  sensations,  suddenly  rushed  upon  her  mind,  and 
presented  itself  clearly  and  distinctly  to  her  view.  The 
scarcely  recovered  powers  of  her  soul  were  again  at  once 
overcome;  and  had  she  not  been  previously  prepared  by  a 
life  of  innocence,  resignation,  and  confiding  faith,  the  con- 
sternation  she  experienced  at  that  moment  would  have 
amounted  to  desperation.  After  a  tumultuous  burst  of  such 
thoughts  as  were  not  to  be  expressed  in  words,  the  only  ones 
she  could  form  in  her  mind  were, — Oh,  poor  me,  whatever 
have  I  done ! — 

But  scarcely  had  she  indulged  the  thought,  when  she  felt 
a  kind  of  terror  at  having  done  so.  She  recollected  ali  the 
circumstances  of  the  vow,  her  insupportable  anguish,  her 
despair  of  ali  human  succour,  the  fervency  of  her  prayer, 
the  entireness  of  feeling  with  which  the  promise  had  been 
made.  And  after  having  obtained  her  petition,  to  repent 
of  her  promise  seemed  to  her  nothing  less  than  sacrilegious 
ingratitude  and  perfidv  towards  God  and  the  Virgin  ;  she 
imagined  that  such  un  faith  fulness  would  dravv  down  upon 
her  new  and  more  terrible  misfortunes,  in  which  she  could 
not  find  consolation  even  in  prayer;  and  she  hastened  to 
abjure  her  momentary  regret.    Reverently  taking  the  rosary 
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from  hcr  neck,  and  holding  it  in  her  trembling  band,  she 
confirmed  and  rencwed  the  vow,  imploring,  at  the  sanie  tirne, 
with  heartrending  earncstness,  that  strength  might  be  given 
her  to  fulfill  it  ;  and  that  she  might  be  spared  such  thoughts 
and  occurrences  as  would  be  likely,  if  not  to  disturb  her 
resolution,  at  least  to  harass  her  beyond  endurance.  The 
distance  of  Renzo,  without  any  probability  of  return,  that 
distance  which  she  had  hitherto  felt  so  painful,  now  seemed 
to  her  a  dispensation  of  Providencc,  who  had  made  the  two 
events  work  togethcr  for  the  sanie  end;  and  she  thought  to 
find  in  the  one  a  motive  of  consolation  for  the  other.  And, 
following  up  this  thought,  she  began  re:  I         to  herself 

that  the  sanie  Providencc,  to  complete  the  work,  WOtlld 
knOW  what  means  to  employ  to  induce  Renzo  himself  to  he 
resigned,  to  think  no  more  .  .  .  But  scarcely  had  such  an 
idea  entered  her  mind,  when  ali  was  agata  overturned.  The 
poor  girl,  feeling  her  heart  stili  prone  to  regret  the  vow, 
agalli  had  recourse  to  prayer,  confirmation  of  the  promise, 
and  inward  struggles,  from  which  she  arosc,  if  we  may  bc 
allowed  the  expression,  like  the  wearied  and  wounded  victor 
from  his  fallen  enemy. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  approaching  footsteps  and 
joyous  cries.  Tt  was  the  little  family  returning  from  church. 
Two  little  girls  and  a  young  boy  bounded  into  the  house, 
who,  stopping  a  moment  to  cast  an  inquisitive  glance  at 
Lucia,  ran  to  their  mother,  and  gathered  around  her;  one 
inquiring  the  name  of  the  unknown  guest,  and  how,  and 
why;  another  attempting  to  relate  the  wonderful  things  they 
had  just  witnessed;  while  the  good  woman  replied  to  each 
and  ali,  '  Be  quiet,  be  quiet.'  With  a  more  sedate  step,  but 
with  cordial  interest  depicted  on  his  countenance,  the  master 
of  the  house  then  entered.  He  was,  if  we  have  not  yet  said 
so,  the  tailor  of  the  village  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  ;  a  man  who  knew  how  to  read,  who  had,  in  fact,  read 
more  than  once  77  Leggendario  de*  Santi,  and  /  Reali  di 
Francia,  and  who  passed  among  his  fellow-villagers  as  a 
man  of  talent  and  learning;  a  character,  however,  which 
he  mcdestly  disclaimed,  only  saying,  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
vocation,  and  that,  had  he  applied  himself  to  study,  instead 
of  so  many  others  .  .  .  and  so  on.   With  ali  this,  he  was  the 
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best-tetnpered  creature  in  the  world.  Having  been  present 
when  his  wife  was  requested  by  the  Curate  to  undertake  her 
charitable  journey,  he  had  not  only  given  his  approbation, 
but  would  also  have  added  his  persuasion,  had  it  been  neces- 
sary.  And  now  that  the  services,  the  pomp,  the  concourse, 
and  above  ali,  the  sermon  of  the  Cardinal,  had,  as  the  saying 
is,  elevated  ali  his  best  feelings,  he  returned  home  with  eager 
anticipations,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  kncvv  how  the  thing 
had  succeeded,  and  to  fìnd  the  innocent  young  creature  safe. 

'  See,  there  she  is  !  '  said  his  good  wife,  as  he  entered, 
pointing  to  Lucia,  who  blushed,  and  rose  from  her  seat,  be- 
ginning  to  stammer  forth  some  apology.  But  he,  advancing 
towards  her,  interrupted  her  excuses,  congratulating  her  on 
her  safety,  and  exclaiming,  '  Welcome,  welcome  !  You  are 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  in  this  house.  How  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  here  !  I  was  pretty  sure  you  would  be  brought  out 
safely;  for  I've  never  found  that  the  Lord  began  a  miracle 
without  bringing  it  to  a  good  end;  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
here.  Poor  girl  !  but  it  is  indeed  a  great  thing  to  have  re- 
ceived  a  miracle  !  ' 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  he  was  the  only  person  who 
thus  denominated  this  event,  because  he  had  read  the 
Legendary;  as  long  as  the  remembrance  of  it  lasted,  it  was 
spoken  of  in  no  other  terms  in  the  whole  village,  and 
throughout  the  neighbourhood.  And,  to  say  truth,  consid- 
ering  its  attendant  and  following  consequences,  no  other 
name  is  so  appropriate. 

Then,  sidling  up  to  his  wife,  who  was  taking  the  kettle 
off  the  hook  over  the  fire,  he  whispered,  '  Did  everything  go 
on  well  ?  ' 

'Very  well;  I'il  teli  you  afterwards/ 

1  Yes,  yes,  at  your  convenience.' 

Dinner  now  being  quickly  served  up,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  went  up  to  Lucia,  and  leading  her  to  the  table,  made 
her  take  a  seat  ;  then  cutting  off  a  wing  of  the  fowl,  she  set 
it  before  her,  and  she  and  her  husband  sitting  down,  they 
both  begged  their  dispirited  and  bashful  guest  to  make  her- 
self  at  home,  and  take  something  to  eat.  Between  every 
mouthful,  the  tailor  be^an  to  talk  with  great  eagerness,  in 
spite  of  the  intorrv:r>tions  of  the  childrer.  who  stood  round 
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the  table  to  their  meal;  and  who,  in  truth,  had  seen  too  many 
cxtraordinary  things,  to  play,  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
part  of  mere  listeners.  He  described  the  solemn  ceremonics, 
and  then  passcd  on  to  the  miraculous  conversion.  But  that 
which  had  made  the  most  imprcssion  upon  him,  and  to  which 
he  most  frequently  rcturned,  was  the  Cardinal's  sermon. 

*  To  see  him  there  before  the  aitar/  said  he,  '  a  gentleman 
like  him,  like  a  Curate  .  .  .' 

1  And  that  gold  thing  he  had  on  his  head  .  .  .'  said  a  little 
girl. 

'  Hush.  To  think,  I  say,  that  a  gentleman  like  him,  such 
a  learned  man,  too,  that  from  what  pcoplc  say,  he  has  read 
ali  the  books  there  are  in  the  world  ;  a  thing  which  nobody 
else  has  evcr  clone,  not  even  in  Milan — to  think  that  he  knew 
how  to  say  things  in  such  a  way,  that  every  one  under- 
stood  .  .  .' 

1  Even  I  understoo  1  rcry  well,'  said  another  little  prattler 

Hold  your  tongue  ;  what  may  you  have  understood,  I 
wonder  ?  ' 

1  I  understood  that  he  was  explaining  the  Gospel,  instead 
of  the  Signor  Curate.' 

'  Well,  be  quiet.  I  don't  say  those  who  know  something, 
for  then  one  is  obliged  to  understand;  but  even  the  dullest 
and  most  ignorant  could  follow  out  the  sense.  Go  now  and 
ask  them  if  they  could  repeat  the  words  that  he  spoke:  FU 
engagé  they  could  not  remember  one;  but  the  meaning  they 
will  have  in  their  heads.  And  without  ever  mentioning  the 
name  of  that  Signor,  how  easy  it  was  to  see  that  he  was 
alluding  to  him  !  Besides,  to  understand  that,  one  had  only 
to  observe  him  with  the  tears  standing  in  his  eye.  And 
then  the  whole  church  began  to  weep  .  .  .' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  they  did,'  burst  forth  the  little  boy;  'but 
why  were  they  ali   crying   in  that  way,  like  children  ?  ' 

1  Hold  your  tongue.  Surely  there  are  some  hard  hearts  in 
this  country.  And  he  made  us  see  so  well,  that  though 
there  is  a  famine  here,  we  ought  to  thank  God,  and  be 
content;  do  wmatever  we  can,  work  indus*riously,  help  one 
another,  and  then  be  content,  because  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
suffer  and  be  poor;  the  disgrace  is  to  do  evil.  And  these 
are  not  only  fine  words;  for  everybody  knows  that  he  lives 
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like  a  poor  man  himself,  and  takes  the  bread  out  of  his 
own  mouth  to  give  to  the  kungry,  when  he  might  be  enjoy- 
ing  good  times  better  than  any  one.  Ah  !  then  it  gives  one 
satisfaction  to  hear  a  man  preach  :  not  like  so  many  others: 
"  Do  what  I  say,  and  not  what  I  do."  And  then  he  showed 
us  that  even  those  who  are  not  what  they  cali  gentlemen, 
if  they  have  more  than  they  actually  want,  are  bound  to 
share  it  with  those  who  are  suffering.' 

Here  he  interrupted  himself,  as  if  checked  by  some 
thought.  He  hesitated  a  moment  ;  then  fìlling  a  platter  f  rom 
the  several  dishes  on  the  table,  and  adding  a  loaf  of  bread, 
he  put  it  into  a  cloth,  and  taking  it  by  the  four  corners,  said 
to  his  eldest  girl  :  '  Here,  take  this/  He  then  put  into  her 
other  hand  a  little  flask  of  wine,  and  added:  '  Go  down  to  the 
widow  Maria,  leave  her  these  things,  and  teli  her  it  is  to  make 
a  little  feast  with  her  children.  But  do  it  kindly  and  nicely, 
you  know;  that  it  may  not  seem  as  if  you  were  domg  her  a 
charity.  And  don't  say  anything,  if  you  meet  any  one; 
and  take  care  you  break  nothing/ 

Lucia's  eyes  glistened,  and  her  heart  glowed  with  tender 
emotion  ;  as  from  the  conversation  she  had  already  heard, 
she  had  received  more  comfort  than  an  expressly  consoia- 
tory  sermon  could  possibly  have  imparted  to  her.  Her 
mind,  attracted  by  these  descriptions,  these  images  of  pomp, 
and  these  emotions  of  piety  and  wonder,  and  sharing  in 
the  very  enthusiasm  of  the  narrator,  was  detached  from  the 
consideration  of  its  own  sorrows  ;  and  on  returning  to  them, 
found  itself  strengthened  to  contemplate  them.  Even  the 
thought  of  her  tremendous  sacrifice,  though  it  had  not  lost 
its  bitterness,  brought  with  it  something  of  austere  and 
solemn  joy. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Curate  of  the  village  entered, 
and  said  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Cardinal  to  inquire  after 
Lucia,  and  to  inform  her  that  his  Grace  wished  to  see  her 
some  time  during  the  day  ;  and  then,  in  his  Lordship's 
name,  he  returned  many  thanks  to  the  worthy  couple. 
Surprised  and  agitated,  the  three  could  scarcely  fìnd  words 
to  reply  to  such  messages  from  so  great  a  personage. 

*  And  your  mother  hasn't  yet  arrived  ?  '  said  the  Curate 
to  Lucia. 
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4  My  mother  !  '  exclaimed  the  poor  girl.  Then  hearing 
from  him  how  he  had  been  sent  to  fetch  her  by  the  order  and 
suggestion  of  the  Archbishop,  she  drew  her  apron  over 
her  eyes,  and  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  tears,  which  continued 
to  flow  for  some  time  after  the  Curate  had  taken  his  leave. 
When,  however,  the  tumultuous  feelings  which  had  been 
excited  by  such  an  announcement  began  to  yield  to  more 
tranquil  thoughts,  the  poor  girl  remembered  that  the  now 
closely  impending  happiness  of  seeing  her  mother  again, 
a  happiness  so  unhoped-for  a  few  hours  previous,  was  what 
she  had  expressly  implored  in  those  very  hours,  and  almost 
stipulated  as  a  condition  of  her  vow.  Bring  me  in  safety 
to  my  mother,  she  had  said  ;  and  these  words  now  pre- 
sented  themselves  distinctly  to  her  memory.  She  strength- 
ened  herself  more  than  ever  in  the  resolution  to  maintain 
her  promise,  and  afresh  and  more  bitterly  lamented  the 
struggle  and  regret  she  had  for  a  moment  indulged. 

Agnese,  indeed,  while  they  were  talking  about  her,  was 
but  a  very  little  way  off.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  how 
the  poor  woman  felt  at  this  unexpected  summons,  and  at 
the  announcement,  necessarily  defective  and  confused,  of 
an  escaped  but  fearful  danger, — an  obscure  event,  which 
the  messenger  could  neither  circumstantiate  nor  explain, 
and  of  which  she  had  not  the  slightest  ground  of  explana- 
tion  in  her  own  previous  thoughts.  After  tearing  her  hair, 
— after  frequent  exclamations  of  'Ah,  my  God!  Ah,  Ma- 
donna !  ' — after  putting  various  questions  to  the  messenger 
which  he  had  not  the  means  of  satisfying,  she  threw  herself 
impetuously  into  the  vehicle,  continuing  to  utter,  on  her 
way,  numberless  ejaculations  and  useless  inquiries.  But 
at  a  certain  point  she  met  Don  Abbondio,  trudging  on,  step 
after  step,  and  before  each  step,  his  walking-stick.  After 
an  '  oh  !  '  from  both  parties,  he  stopped  ;  Agnese  also  stopped 
and  dismounted;  and  drawing  him  apart  into  a  chestnut- 
grove  on  the  roadside,  she  there  learnt  from  Don  Ab- 
bondio ali  that  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain  and  observe. 
The  thing  was  not  clear;  but  at  least  Agnese  was  assured 
that  Lucia  was  in  safety;  and  she  again  breathed  freely. 

After  this  Don  Abbondio  tried  to  introduce  another  sub- 
ject,  and  give  her  minute  instructions  as  to  how  she  ought 
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to  behave  before  the  Archbishop,  if,  as  was  likely,  he  should 
wish  to  see  her  and  her  daughter;  and,  above  ali,  that  it 
would  not  do  to  say  a  word  about  the  wedding  .  .  .  But 
Agnese,  perceiving  that  he  was  only  speaking  for  his  own 
interest,  cut  him  short,  without  promising.  indeed  without 
proposing,  anything,  for  she  had  something  else  to  think 
about;  and  immediately  resumed  her  journey. 

At  length  the  cart  arrived,  and  stopped  at  the  tailor's 
house.  Lucia  sprang  up  hastily:  Agnese  dismounted  and 
rushed  impetuously  into  the  cottage,  and,  in  an  instant,  they 
were  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  The  good  dame,  who 
alone  was  present,  tried  to  encourage  and  cairn  them,  and 
shared  with  them  in  their  Joy;  then,  with  her  usuai  discre- 
tion,  she  left  them  for  a  while  alone,  saying  that  she  would 
go  and  prepare  a  bed  for  them,  for  which,  indeed,  she  had 
the  means,  though,  in  any  case,  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band  would  much  rather  have  slept  upon  the  ground,  than 
suffer  them  to  go  in  search  of  shelter  elsewhere  for  that 
night. 

The  first  burst  of  sobs  and  embraces  being  over,  Agnese 
longed  to  hear  Lucia's  adventures,  and  the  latter  began, 
mournfully,  to  relate  them.  But,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
it  was  a  history  which  no  one  knew  fully;  and  to  Lucia 
herself  there  were  some  obscure  passages,  which  were,  in 
fact,  quite  inextricable  :  more  particularly  the  fatai  coin- 
cidence  of  that  terrible  carriage  being  in  the  road,  just 
when  Lucia  was  passing  on  an  extraordinary  occasion. 
On  this  point,  both  mother  and  daughter  were  lost  in  con- 
jecture,  without  ever  hitting  the  mark,  or  even  approach- 
ing  the  real  cause. 

As  to  the  principal  author  of  the  plot,  neither  one  nor 
the  other  could  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  it  was  Don 
Rodrigo. 

1  Ah,  the  black  villain  !  ah,  the  inf  ernal  firebrand  !  '  ex- 
claimed  Agnese:  'but  his  hour  will  come.  God  will  reward 
him  according  to  his  works  ;  and  then  he,  too,  will  feel  .  .  / 

*  No,  no,  motner  ;  no  !  '  interrupted  Lucia  ;  '  don't  pre- 
dict  suffering  for  him;  don't  predict  it  to  any  one!  If  you 
knew  what  it  was  to  suffer  1  If  you  had  tried  it!  No,  no! 
rather  let  us  pray  God  and  the  Madonna  for  him  :  that  God 
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would  touch  bis  heart,  as  he  has  clone  to  this  other  poor 
Signor,  who  vxis  worse  than  he  is,  and  is  now  a  saint.' 

The  shuddering  horror  that  Lucia  fclt  in  retracing  sudi 
recent  and  cruci  scenes,  made  her  more  than  once  pause 
in  the  midst;  more  than  once  she  said  she  had  net  couragc 
to  go  on  ;  and,  after  many  tears,  with  difììculty  resumed  her 
account.  But  a  diiì'crent  feeling  checked  her  at  a  certain 
point  of  the  narration, — at  the  mention  of  the  vow.  The 
fear  of  being  blamed  by  her  mother  as  imprudent  and  precipi- 
tate ;  or  that,  as  in  the  affair  of  the  wedding,  she  should  bring 
forvvard  onc  of  her  broad  rules  of  conscience,  and  try  to 
make  it  prevail  ;  or  that,  poor  woman,  she  should  teli  it  to 
some  one  in  confidence.  if  nothing  else,  to  obtain  light  and 
coun-cl.  and  thus  make  it  publicly  1  nown,  from  the  bare 
idea  of  whicb  Lucia  shrank  back  with  insupportable  shame; 
together  with  a  feeling  of  prcscnt  shame,  an  incxplicable 
rqiugnance  to  speak  on  sudi  a  subject; — ali  these  things 
together  determined  her  to  maintain  absolute  silence  on  this 
important  circumstance,  proposing,  in  her  own  mind,  to 
open  berseli  first  to  Father  Cristoforo.  But  what  did 
she  feci,  when,  in  inquiring  after  him,  she  heard  that 
he  was  no  longcr  at  Pescarenico;  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  a  town  far,  far  away,  to  a  town  hearing  such  and  sudi 
a  name  ! 

'And  Renzo?'  said  Agnese. 

'  He's  in  safety,  isn't  he?'  said  Lucia,  hastily. 

'That  much  is  certain,  because  everybody  savs  so;  it 
is  thought,  too,  pretty  surely,  that  he's  gone  to  the  territory 
of  Bergamo;  but  the  exact  place  nobody  knows  :  and  hitherto 
he  has  sent  no  news  of  himself.  Perhaps  he  hasn't  yet 
found  a  way  of  doing  so.' 

'Ah,  if  he's  in  safety,  the  Lord  be  praised  !  '  said  Lucia; 
and  she  was  seeking  some  other  subject  of  conversation, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  novelty — the 
appearance  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

This  holy  prelate,  having  returned  from  church,  where 
we  last  left  him,  and  having  heard  from  the  Unnamed  of 
Lucia's  safe  arrivai,  had  sat  down  to  dinner,  placing  his 
new  friend  on  his  rierht  band,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
priests,  who  were  never  vveary  of  casting  glances  at  that 
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countenance,  now  so  subdued  without  weakness,  so  humble 
without  dejection,  and  of  comparing  him  with'  the  idea 
they  had  so  long  entertained  of  this  formidable  personage. 
Dinner  being  removed,  the  two  again  withdrew  together. 
After  a  conversation,  which  lasted  much  longer  than  the 
first,  the  Unnamed  set  off  anew  for  his  Castle,  on  the  sanie 
mule  which  had  borne  him  thither  in  the  morning;  and  the 
Cardinal,  calling  the  priest  of  the  parish,  told  him  that  he 
wished  to  be  guided  to  the  house  where  Lucia  had  found 
shelter. 

I  Oh,  my  Lord  !  '  replied  the  parish  priest,  allow  me,  and 
I  will  send  directly  to  bid  the  young  girl  come  here,  with 
ber  mother,  if  she  has  arrived,  and  their  hosts  too,  if  my 
Lord  wishes — indeed,  ali  that  your  illustrious  Grace  desires 
to  see.' 

I I  wish  to  go  myself  to  see  them,'  replied  Federigo. 

*  There's  no  necessity  for  your  illustrious  Lordship  to 
give  yourself  that  trouble;  I  will  send  directly  to  fetch 
them:  it's  very  quickly  done/  insisted  the  persevering  spoiler 
of  his  plans,  (a  worthy  man  on  the  whole,)  not  compre- 
hending  that  the  Cardinal  wished  by  this  visit  to  do  hcnour 
at  once  to  the  unfortunate  girl,  to  innocence,  to  hospitality, 
and  to  his  own  ministry.  But  the  superior  having  again  ex- 
pressed  the  sanie  desire,  the  inferior  bowed,  and  led  the 
way. 

When  the  two  companions  were  seen  to  enter  the  Street 
every  one  immediately  gathered  round  them  ;  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  people  fìocked  from  every  direction,  forming  two 
wings  at  their  sides,  and  a  train  behind.  The  Curate  of- 
ficiously  repeated,  'Come,  come,  keep  back,  keep  off;  f  ve  ! 
fye  1  '  Federigo,  however,  forbade  him  ;  '  Let  them  alone, 
let  them  alone  ;  '  and  he  walked  on,  now  raising  his  band  to 
bless  the  people,  now  lowering  it  to  fondle  the  children, 
who  gathered  round  his  feet.  In  this  way  they  reached  the 
house,  and  entered,  the  crowd  hedging  round  the  door  out- 
side.  In  this  crowd  the  tailor  also  found  himself,  having 
followed  behind,  like  the  rest,  with  eager  eyes  and  open 
mouth,  not  knowing  whither  they  were  going.  When  he 
saw,  however,  this  unexpected  whither,  he  forced  the  throng 
to  make  way,  it  may  be  imagined  with  what  bustle,  crying 
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over  and  over  again,  '  Make  way  for  one  who  has  a  right  to 
pass;'  and  so  went  into  the  house. 

Agnese  and  Lucia  heard  an  increasing  murmur  in  the 
Street,  and  while  wondering  what  it  could  be,  saw  the  door 
thrown  open,  and  admit  the  purple-clad  prelate,  and  the 
priest  of  the  parish. 

'  Is  this  she  ?'  dcmanded  Federigo  of  the  Curate;  and  on 
receiving  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  he  advanced  towards 
Lucia,  who  was  holding  back  with  her  mother,  bc»th  of  thein 
motionless,  and  mute  with  surprise  and  bashtulness;  but 
the  tone  of  bis  voice,  the  countenance,  the  behaviour,  and, 
above  ali,  the  words  of  Federigo,  quickly  reanimated  theni. 
1  Poor  girl,'  he  bc^an,  '  God  has  permitted  you  to  be  put 
to  a  great  trial;  but  He  has  surely  shown  you  that  Ilis 
eye  was  stili  over  you,  that  Ile  had  not  forgotten  you. 
He  has  restored  you  in  safety,  and  has  made  use  of  you 
for  a  gr<  rk,  to  show  infinite  mercy  to  one,  and  to  re- 

lieve,  at  the  same  time.  many  others.' 

Here  the  mistress  of  the  house  carne  into  the  apartment, 
who,  at  the  bustle  outside,  had  gone  to  the  window  upstairs, 
and  seeing  who  was  entering  the  house,  hastily  ran  down, 
after  slightly  arranging  ber  dress;  and  alrnost  at  the  same 
moment  the  tailor  made  bis  appearance  at  another  door. 
Seeing  their  gucsts  engaged  in  conversation,  they  quietly 
withdrew  into  one  corner,  and  waited  tliere  with  profound 
respect.  The  Cardinal,  having  courteously  saluted  them, 
continued  to  talk  to  the  women,  mingling  with  bis  words 
of  comfort  many  inquiries,  thinking  he  might  possibly  gather 
from  their  replies  some  way  of  doing  good  to  one  who  had 
undergone  so  much  sulTering. 

1  It  would  be  well  if  ali  priests  were  like  your  Lordship, 
if  they  would  sometimes  take  the  part  of  the  poor.  and 
not  help  to  put  them  into  difficulties  to  get  themselves  out,' 
said  Agnese,  emboldened  by  the  kind  and  affable  behaviour 
of  Federigo,  and  annoyed  at  the  thought  that  the  Signor 
Don  Abbondio,  after  having  sacrificed  others  on  every 
occasion,  should  now  even  attempt  to  forbid  their  giving 
vent  to  their  feelings,  and  complaining  to  one  who  was  set 
in  authority  over  him,  when,  by  an  unusual  chance,  the 
occasion  for  doing  so  presented  itself. 
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'Just  say  ali  that  you  think/  said  the  Cardinal:  'speak 
freely.' 

1 1  mean  to  say,  that  if  our  Signor  Curate  had  done  his 
duty,  things  wouldn't  have  gone  as  they  have.' 

But  the  Cardinal  renewing  his  request  that  she  should 
explain  herself  more  fully,  she  began  to  feel  rather  per- 
plexed  at  having  to  relate  a  story  in  which  she,  too,  had 
borne  a  part  she  did  not  care  to  make  known,  especially 
to  such  a  man.  However,  she  contrived  to  manage  it,  with 
the  help  of  a  little  curtailing.  She  related  the  intended 
match,  and  the  refusai  of  Don  Abbondio  ;  nor  was  she  silent 
on  the  pretext  of  the  superiors  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward  (ah,  Agnese!)  ;  and  then  she  skipped  on  to  Don  Rod- 
rigo's  attempt,  and  how,  having  been  warned  of  it,  they 
had  been  able  to  make  their  escape.  '  But  indeed,'  added 
she,  in  conclusion,  '  we  only  escaped  to  be  again  caught  in 
the  snare.  If  instead,  the  Signor  Curate  had  honestly  told 
us  the  whole,  and  had  immediately  married  my  poor  chil- 
dren,  we  would  have  gone  away  ali  together  directly,  pri- 
vately,  and  far  enough  off,  to  a  place  where  not  even  the 
wind  would  have  known  us.  But,  in  this  way,  time  was 
lost;  and  now  has  happened  what  has  happened.' 

'  The  Signor  Curate  shall  render  me  an  account  of  this 
matter,'  said  the  Cardinal. 

'  Oh,  no,  Signor,  no!'  replied  Agnese:  'I  didn't  speak 
on  that  account:  don't  scold  him  ;  for  what  is  done,  is  done; 
and,  besides,  it  will  do  no  good;  it  is  his  nature;  and  on 
another  occasion  he  would  do  just  the  same.' 

But  Lucia,  dissatisfied  with  this  way  of  relating  the  story, 
added:  *  We  have  also  done  wrong:  it  shows  it  was  not  the 
Lord's  will  that  the  pian  should  succeed.* 

'What  can  you  have  done  wrong,  my  poor  girl?'  asked 
Federigo. 

And,  in  spite  of  the  threatening  glances  which  her  mother 
tried  to  give  her  secretly,  Lucia,  in  her  turn,  related  the 
history  of  their  attempt  in  Don  Abbondio's  house;  and 
concluded  by  saying,  'We  have  done  wrong,  and  God  has 
punished  us  for  it.' 

'Take,  as  from  His  hand,  the  sufferings  you  have  under- 
gone,  and  be  of  good  courage,'  said  Federigo  ;  '  for  who 
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have  reason  to  rcjoìce  and  be  hopeful,  but  those  who  have 
suffered,  and   are  ready   to  accuse  themselves?  ' 

Ile  then  asked  whcre  was  the  Betrothed;  and  hearing 
from  Agnese  (Lucia  stood  silent,  with  her  head  bent,  and 
downcast  eyes)  how  he  had  been  outlawed,  he  felt  and 
expressed  surprise  and  dissatisfaction,  and  asked  why  it 
was. 

Agnese  stammercd  out  what  little  she  knew  of  Renzo's 
histor}'. 

'  I  have  heard  speak  of  this  youth/  said  the  Cardinal;  'but 
how  happens  it  that  a  man  iuvolved  in  afTairs  of  this  sort 
is  in  treaty  of  marriage  with  this  young  girl?' 

'  He  was  a  worthy  youth/  said  Lucia,  blushing,  but  in 
a  fimi  voice. 

'Ile  waa  even  too  quiet  a  lad/  addrd  Agnese;  'and  you 
may  ask  this  of  anybody  you  like,  even  of  the  Signor  Curate, 
Who  knowi  what  confusion  they  may  have  made  down 
there,  what  intrigues?  It  takes  little  to  make  poor  people 
seem  rogiu 

'Indeed,  it's  too  truc/  said  the  Cardinal;  TU  certainly 
make  inquiries  about  him  ;'  and  learning  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  youth,  he  made  a  memorandum  of  them  on  bis 
tablets.  He  added,  that  he  expected  to  be  at  their  village 
in  a  few  days,  that  tlien  Lucia  might  go  thither  without 
fear,  and  that.  in  the  mean  while,  he  would  think  about  pro- 
viding  her  some  secure  retreat,  till  everything  was  arranged 
for  the  best. 

Then,  turning  to  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  immediately  carne  forward,  he  renewed  the  acknowl- 
edgraent  which  he  had  already  conveyed  through  the  priest 
of  the  parish,  and  asked  them  whether  they  were  willing 
to  receive,  for  a  few  days,  the  guests  which  God  had  sent 
them. 

1  Oh  yes,  sir  !  '  replied  the  woman,  in  a  tone  of  voice  and 
with  a  look  which  meant  much  more  than  the  bare  words 
seemed  to  express.  But  her  husband,  quite  excited  by  the 
presence  of  such  an  interrogator,  and  by  the  wish  to  do  him 
honour  on  so  important  an  occasion,  anxiously  sought  for 
some  fine  reply.  He  wrinkled  his  forehead,  strained  and 
squinted  with  bis  eyes,  compressed  his  lips,  stretched  his 
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intellect  to  its  utmost  extent,  strove,  fumbled  about  in  his 
mind,  and  there  found  an  overwhelming  medley  of  unfinished 
ideas  and  half-formed  words  :  but  time  pressed  ;  the  Cardinal 
signified  that  he  had  already  interpreted  his  silence;  the 
poor  man  opened  his  mouth  and  pronounced  the  words, 
4  You  may  imagine  l  '  At  this  point  not  another  word  would 
occur  to  him.  This  failure  not  only  disheartened  and  vexed 
him  at  the  moment,  but  the  tormenting  remembrance  ever 
after  spoiled  his  complacency  in  the  great  honour  he  had 
received  And  how  often,  in  the  thinking  it  over,  and  fancy- 
ing  himself  again  in  the  same  circumstances,  did  numberless 
words  crowd  upon  his  mind,  as  it  were,  out  of  spite,  any  of 
which  would  have  been  better  than  that  silly,  You  may 
imagine!  But  are  not  the  very  ditches  full  of  wisdom — too 
late! 

The  Cardinal  took  his  leave,  saying,  *  The  blessing  of 
God  be  upon  this  house/ 

The  same  evening  he  asked  the  Curate  in  what  way  he 
could  best  compensate  to  the  tailor,  who  certainly  could  not 
be  rich,  for  the  expenses  he  must  have  incurred,  especially 
in  these  times,  by  his  hospitality.  The  Curate  replied,  that, 
in  truth,  neither  the  profits  of  his  business  nor  the  produce 
of  some  small  fields  which  the  good  tailor  owned,  would 
be  enough  this  year  to  allow  of  his  being  liberal  to  others; 
but  that,  having  laid  by  a  little  in  the  preceding  years,  he 
was  among  the  most  easy  in  circumstances  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  and  could  afford  to  do  a  kindness  without  incon- 
venience,  as  he  certainly  would  with  ali  his  heart;  and  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  he  would  deem  it  an  insult  to  be 
offered  money  in  compensation. 

'  He  will,  probably/  said  the  Cardinal,  '  have  demands 
on  people  unable  to  pay.' 

'You  may  judge  yourself,  my  most  illustrious  Lord:  these 
poor  people  pay  from  the  overplus  of  the  harvest.  Last  year 
there  was  no  overplus;  and  this  one,  everybody  falls  short 
of  absolute  necessaries.' 

'Very  well,'  replied  Federigo,  'I  will  take  ali  these  debts 
upon  myself;  and  you  will  do  me  the  pleasure  of  getting 
from  him  a  list  of  the  sums,  and  discharging  them  for  me.' 

1  It  will  be  a  tolerable  sum.' 

HC  14— Voi.  21 
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1  So  much  the  better  :  and  you  will  have,  I  dare  say,  manr- 
more  wretched,  and  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  who  havt 
no  debts,  because  they  can  get  no  credit/ 

'Alasi  too  manyl  One  does  what  one  can;  but  how  can 
we  supply  ali  in  times  like  these?' 

'  Teli  him  to  clothe  them  at  my  expense,  and  pay  him  well. 
Really,  this  year,  ali  that  does  not  go  for  bread  seems  a  kind 
of  robbery  ;  but  this  is  a  particular  case.' 

We  cannot  dose  the  history  of  this  day,  without  brìefly 
relating  how  the  Unnamed  concluded  it. 

This  time  the  report  of  his  conversion  had  preceded  him 
in  the  valley,  and  quickly  spreading  throughout  it,  had  ex- 
cited  among  ali  the  inhabitants  consternation,  anxiety,  and 
angry  whisperings.  To  the  first  bravoes  or  servants  (it 
mattered  not  which)  whom  he  met,  he  made  signs  that  they 
should  follow  him;  and  so  on,  on  either  hand.  Ali  fell 
behind  with  unusual  perplexity  of  mind,  but  with  their  ac- 
customed  submission  ;  so  that,  with  a  continually  increasing 
train,  he  at  length  reached  the  Castle.  He  beckoned  to  thuse 
who  were  loitering  about  the  gate  to  follow  him  with  the 
others;  entered  the  first  court,  went  towards  the  middle,  and 
here,  seated  ali  the  while  on  his  saddle,  uttered  one  of  his 
thundering  calls:  it  was  the  accustomed  signal  at  which 
ali  his  dependents,  who  were  within  hearing,  immediately 
flocked  towards  him.  In  a  moment,  ali  those  who  were 
scattered  throughout  the  Castle  attended  to  the  summons, 
and  mingled  with  the  already  assembled  party,  gazing  eagerly 
at  their  master. 

'  Go,  and  wait  for  me  in  the  great  hall/  said  he  ;  and,  f rom 
his  higher  station  on  horseback,  he  watched  them  ali  move 
off.  He  then  dismounted,  led  the  animai  to  the  stables  him- 
self,  and  repaired  to  the  room  where  he  was  expected.  On 
his  appearance,  a  loud  whispering  was  instantly  hushed, 
and  retiring  to  one  side,  they  left  a  large  space  in  the  hall 
quite  clear  for  him:  there  may  have  been,  perhaps,  about 
thirty. 

The  Unnamed  raised  his  hand,  as  if  to  preserve  the  silence 
his  presence  had  already  created,  raised  his  head,  which  tow- 
ered  above  ali  those  of  the  assemblage,  and  said  :  '  Listen,  ali 
of  you,  and  let  no  one  speak  unless  I  bid  him.    My  f riends  1 
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the  path  we  have  hitherto  followed  leads  to  the  depths  of 
hell.  I  do  not  mean  to  upbraid  you,  I,  who  have  been  fore- 
most  of  you  ali,  the  worst  of  ali;  but  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say.  The  merciful  God  has  called  me  to  change  ray  life; 
and  I  will  change  it,  I  have  already  changed  it:  so  may 
He  do  with  you  ali  l  Know,  then,  and  hold  it  for  certain, 
that  I  am  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  do  anything  more 
against  His  holy  laws.  I  revoke  ali  the  wicked  commands 
you  may  any  of  you  have  received  from  me;  you  understand 
me;  ìndeed,  I  command  you  not  to  do  anything  I  have  before 
commanded.  And  hold  it  equally  certain,  that  no  one,  from 
this  time  forward,  shall  do  evil  with  my  sanction,  in  my  serv- 
ice.  He  who  will  remain  with  me  under  these  conditions 
shall  be  to  me  as  a  son;  and  I  shall  feel  happy  at  the  dose 
of  that  day  in  which  I  shall  not  have  eaten,  that  I  may  supply 
the  last  of  you  with  the  last  loaf  I  have  left  in  the  house. 
He  who  does  not  wish  to  remain,  shall  receive  what  is  due 
of  his  salary,  and  an  additional  gift:  he  may  go  away,  but 
must  never  again  set  foot  here,  unless  it  be  to  change  his 
life;  for  this  purpose  he  shall  always  be  received  with  open 
arms.  Think  about  it  to-night:  to-morrow  morning  I  will 
ask  you  one  by  one  for  your  reply,  and  will  then  give  you 
new  orders.  For  the  present  retire,  every  one  to  his  post. 
And  God,  who  has  exercised  such  mercy  towards  me,  incline 
you  to  good  resolutions  1  ' 

Here  he  ceased,  and  ali  continued  silent.  How  various 
and  tumultuous  soever  might  be  the  thoughts  at  work  in 
their  hardened  minds,  they  gave  no  outward  demonstration 
of  emotion.  They  were  accustomed  to  receive  the  voice  of 
their  master  as  the  declaration  of  a  will  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal:  and  that  voice,  announcing  that  the  will 
was  changed,  in  no  wise  denoted  that  it  was  enfeebled.  It 
never  crossed  the  mind  of  one  of  them  that,  because  he  was 
converted,  they  might  therefore  assume  over  him,  and  reply 
to  him  as  to  another  man.  They  beheld  in  him  a  saint,  but 
one  of  those  saints  who  are  depicted  with  a  lofty  brow,  and 
a  sword  in  their  hands.  Besides  the  fear  he  inspired,  they 
also  entertained  for  him  (especially  those  born  in  his  service, 
and  they  were  a  large  proportion)  the  affection  of  subjects; 
they  had  ali,  besides,  a  kindly  feeling  of  admiration  for 
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him,  and  experienced  in  bis  presence  a  spccies  of,  I  will  even 
say,  modest  humility,  such  as  the  rudest  and  most  wanton 
spirits  feel  before  an  authority  which  they  have  once  recog- 
nizcd.  Again,  the  things  they  had  just  heard  from  his  lips 
were  doubtless  odious  to  their  ears,  but  neither  false,  nor 
entirely  alien  to  their  understandings  :  if  they  had  a  thousand 
times  ridiculed  thern,  it  was  not  because  they  disbelieved 
thcm;  but  to  obviate,  by  ridicule,  the  fear  which  any  serious 
consideration  of  thcm  vvould  have  awakened.  And  now,  on 
seeing  the  effect  of  this  fear  on  a  mind  like  that  of  their 
master,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  either  more  or  less 
sympathize  with  him,  at  least  for  a  little  while.  In  addition 
to  ali  this,  those  among  thcm  who  had  first  heard  the  grand 
news  beyond  the  vallcy,  had  at  the  same  time  witnessed  and 
relatcd  the  Joy,  the  exultation  of  the  pcople,  the  new  favour 
WÌth  which  the  Unnamcd  was  regarded,  and  the  veneration 
so  suddenlv  exchanged  for  their  former  hatred — their  former 
tcrror.  So  that  in  the  man  whom  they  had  always  regarded, 
so  to  say,  as  a  superior  being,  even  while  they,  in  a  great 
measure,  themselvcs  constituted  his  strength,  they  now  bcheld 
the  wonder,  the  idol  of  a  multitude;  they  beheld  him  exalted 
above  others,  in  a  diilcrcnt,  but  not  less  real,  manner  ;  ever 
abovc  the  common  throng,  ever  at  the  head.  They  stood 
now  confounded,  uncertain  one  of  another,  and  each  one  of 
himsclf.  Some  murmured;  some  began  to  pian  whither  they 
could  go  to  find  shelter  and  employment;  some  questioned 
with  themse!vcs  whether  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to 
foemtr.e  honest  men  ;  some  even,  moved  by  his  words,  felt  a 
sort  of  inclination  to  do  so  ;  others,  without  resolving  upon 
anvthing,  proposed  to  promise  everything  readily,  to  remain 
in  the  mean  while  where  they  could  share  the  loaf  so  willingly 
offered,  and  in  those  days  so  scarce,  and  thus  gain  time 
for  decisioni  no  one,  however,  uttered  a  syllable.  And  when, 
at  the  dose  of  his  speech,  the  Unnamed  again  raised  his 
authoritative  hand,  and  beckoned  to  them  to  disperse,  they 
ali  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the  door  as  quietly  as  a  flock 
of  sheep.  He  followed  them  out,  and  placing  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  courtyard,  stood  to  watch  them  by  the  dira 
evening  light,  as  they  separated  from  each  other,  and  re- 
paired  to  their  several  posts.     Then,  returning  to  fetcb   a 
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lantern,  he  again  traversed  the  courts,  corridors,  and  halls, 
visited  every  entrance,  and  after  seeing  that  ali  was  quiet,  at 
length  retired  to  sleep.    Yes,  to  sleep,  because  he  was  sleepy. 

Never,  though  he  had  always  industriously  courted  them, 
had  he,  in  any  conjuncture,  been  so  overburdened  with  in- 
tricate, and  at  the  same  time  urgent,  afrairs,  as  at  the  present 
moment:  yet  he  was  sleepy.  The  remorse,  which  had  robbed 
him  of  rest  the  night  before,  was  not  only  unsubdued,  but 
even  spoke  more  loudly,  more  sternly,  more  absolutely  :  yet  he 
was  sleepy.  The  order,  the  kind  of  government  established  by 
him  in  that  Castle  for  so  many  years,  with  so  much  care,  and 
such  a  singular  union  of  rashness  and  perseverance,  he  had 
now  himself  overturned  by  a  few  words;  the  unlimited  de- 
votion  of  his  dependents,  their  readiness  for  any  undertaking, 
their  ruffian-like  fidelity,  on  which  he  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed  to  depend, — these  he  had  himself  shaken  ;  his  various 
engagements  had  become  a  tissue  of  perplexities  ;  he  had 
brought  confusion  and  uncertainty  into  his  household:  yet 
he  was  sleepy. 

He  went,  therefore,  into  his  chamber,  approached  that 
b'ed,  which,  the  night  before,  he  had  found  such  a  thorny 
couch,  and  knelt  down  at  its  side  with  the  intention  of  pray- 
ing.  He  found,  in  fact,  in  a  deep  and  hiddcn  corner  of  his 
mind,  the  prayers  he  had  been  taught  to  repeat  as  a  child  ; 
he  began  to  recite  them,  and  the  words  so  long  wrapped  up, 
as  it  were,  together,  fìowed  one  after  another,  as  if  emerging 
once  more  to  light  He  experienced  in  this  act  a  mixture  of 
undefined  feelings;  a  kind  of  soothing  pleasure,  in  this  actual 
return  to  the  habits  of  innocent  childhood  ;  a  doubly  bitter 
contrition  at  the  thought  of  the  gulf  that  he  had  placed  be- 
tween  those  former  days  and  the  present  ;  an  ardent  desire 
to  attain,  by  works  of  expiation,  a  clearer  conscience,  a  state 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  innocence,  to  which  he  could 
never  return  ;  together  with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude,  and 
of  confìdence  in  that  mercy  which  could  lead  him  towards  it, 
and  had  already  given  so  many  tokens  of  willingness  to  do 
so.  Then,  rising  from  his  knees,  he  lay  down,  and  was 
quickly  wrapt  in  sleep. 

Thus  ended  a  day  stili  so  much  celebrated  when  our  anony- 
mous  author  wrote  :  a  day  of  which,  had  he  not  written,  noth- 
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ing  would  have  been  known,  at  least  nothing  of  the  particu- 
lars;  for  Ripamonti  and  Rivola,  whom  we  have  quoted 
above,  nierely  record  that,  after  an  interview  vvith  Federigo, 
this  remarkable  tyrant  wonderfully  changed  bis  course  of 
li  fé,  and  for  ever.  And  how  few  are  there  who  have  read 
the  works  of  these  authors  !  Fewer  stili  are  there  who  will 
rcad  this  of  ours.  And  who  knows  whether  in  the  valley 
itself,  if  any  one  had  the  inclination  to  scck,  and  the  ability 
to  find  it,  there  DOW  remains  the  smallest  trace,  the  most 
confuscd  tradition,  of  sudi  an  event?  So  many  things  have 
taken  place  since  that  time  l 
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**^"TEXT  day,  there  was  no  one  spoken  of  in  Lucia's  vil- 
^  lage,  and  throughout  the  whole  territory  of  Lecco, 
-1~  1  but  herself,  the  Unnamed,  the  Archbishop,  and  one 
other  person,  who,  however  ambitious  to  have  his  name  in 
men's  mouths,  would  willingly,  on  this  occasion,  have  dis- 
pensed  with  the  honour  :  we  mean  the  Signor  Don  Rodrigo. 
Not  that  his  doings  had  not  before  been  talked  about; 
but  they  were  detached,  secret  conversations  ;  and  that  man 
must  have  been  very  well  acquainted  with  his  neighbour 
who  would  have  ventured  to  discourse  with  him  freely  on 
such  a  subject.  Nay,  people  did  not  even  exercise  those 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  which  they  were  capable;  for, 
generally  speaking,  when  men  cannot  give  vent  to  their 
indignation  without  imminent  danger,  they  not  only  show 
lesa  than  they  feel,  or  disguise  it  entirely,  but  they  feel  less 
in  reality.  But  now,  who  could  refrain  from  inquiring  and 
reasoning  about  so  nctorious  an  event,  in  which  the  hand 
of  Heaven  had  been  seen,  and  in  which  two  such  person- 
ages  bore  a  conspicuous  part  ?  One,  in  whom  such  a  spirited 
love  of  justice  was  united  to  so  much  authority  ;  the  other 
who,  with  ali  his  boldness,  had  been  induced,  as  it  were,  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  and  submit.  By  the  side  of  these  rivals, 
Don  Rodrigo  looked  rather  insignificant.  Now,  ali  understood 
what  it  was  to  torment  innocence  with  the  wish  to  dishonour 
it;  to  persecute  it  with  such  insolent  perseverance,  with  such 
atrocious  violence,  with  such  abominable  treachery.  They 
reviewed,  on  this  occasion,  ali  the  other  feats  of  the  Signor, 
and  said  what  they  thought  about  ali,  each  one  being  em- 
boldened  by  finding  everybody  else  of  the  same  opinion. 
There  were  whisperings,  and  general  murmurs;  cautiously 
uttered,  however,  on  account  of  the  numberless  bravoes  he 
had  around  him. 

A  large  share  of  public  animadversion  fell  also  upon  his 
friends  and  flatterers.  They  said  of  the  Signor  Podestà 
what  he  richly  deserved,  always  deaf,  and  blind,  and  dumb, 
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on  the  doings  of  this  tyrant;  but  this  also  cautiously,  for  the 
Podestà  had  bailiffs.  With  the  Doctor  Accecca-Garbugli, 
who  had  no  weapons  but  gossiping  and  cabals,  and  with  other 
flatterers  like  himself,  they  did  not  use  so  much  ceremony; 
these  were  pointed  at,  and  regarded  with  very  contemptuous 
and  suspicious  glances,  so  that,  for  some  time,  they  judged  it 
expedient  to  keep  as  much  within  doors  as  possible. 

Don  Rodrigo,  astounded  at  this  unlooked-for  news,  so 
different  to  the  tidings  he  had  expected  day  after  day,  and 
hour  after  hour,  remained  ensconced  in  his  den-like  palace, 
with  no  one  to  keep  him  company  but  his  bravoes,  devouring 
his  rage,  for  two  days,  and  on  the  third  set  off  for  Milan. 
Had  there  been  nothing  else  but  the  murmuring  of  the  people, 
perhaps  since  things  had  gone  so  far,  he  would  have  stayed 
on  purpose  to  face  it,  or  even  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing  an  cxamplc  to  others  of  one  of  the  most  daring;  but  the 
certain  intelligence  that  the  Cardinal  was  coming  into  the 
neighbourhood  fairly  drove  him  away.  The  Count,  his  uncle, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  story  but  what  he  had  been  told  by 
Attilio,  would  certainly  expcct  that  on  such  an  occasion, 
Don  Rodrigo  should  be  the  first  to  wait  upon  the  Cardinal, 
and  receive  from  him  in  public  the  most  distinguished  re- 
ception :  every  one  must  see  how  he  was  on  the  road  to  this 
consummation  !  The  Count  expected  it,  and  would  have  re- 
quired  a  minute  account  of  the  visit;  for  it  was  an  important 
opportunity  of  showing  in  what  esteem  his  family  was  held 
by  one  of  the  head  powers.  To  extricate  himself  from  so 
odious  a  dilemma,  Don  Rodrigo,  rising  one  morning  before 
the  sun,  threw  himself  into  his  carriage,  Griso  and  some 
other  bravoes  outside,  both  in  front  and  behind;  and  leaving 
orders  that  the  rest  of  his  household  should  follow  him, 
took  his  departure,  like  a  fugitive — like,  (it  will,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  us  to  exalt  our  characters  by  so  illustrious  a  com- 
parison) — like  Catiline  from  Rome,  fretting  and  fuming, 
and  swearing  to  return  very  shortly  in  a  different  guise  to 
execute  his  vengeance. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Cardinal  proceeded  on  his  visìtation 
among  the  parishes  in  the  territory  of  Lecco,  taking  one 
each  day.  On  the  day  in  which  he  was  to  arrive  at  Lucia's 
village,  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  early  on  the 
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road  to  meet  hira.  At  the  entrance  of  the  village,  dose  by  the 
cottage  of  our  two  poor  women,  was  erected  a  triumphal 
arch,  constructed  of  upright  stakes,  and  poles  laid  cross- 
wise,  covered  with  Straw  and  moss,  and  ornamented  with 
green  boughs  of  holly,  distinguishable  by  its  scarlet  berries, 
and  other  shrubs.  The  front  of  the  church  was  adorned 
with  tapestry  ;  from  every  window-ledge  hung  extended  quilts 
and  sheets,  and  infants  swaddling-clothes,  disposed  like 
drapery;  in  short,  ali  the  few  necessary  articles  which  could 
be  converted,  either  bodily  or  otherwise,  into  the  appearance 
of  something  superfluous.  Towards  evening,  (the  hour  at 
which  Federigo  usually  arrived  at  the  church,  on  his  visita- 
tion-tours,)  ali  who  had  remained  within  doors,  old  men, 
women  and  children,  for  the  most  part,  set  off  to  meet  him, 
some  in  procession,  some  in  groups,  headed  by  Don  Abbondio, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing,  looked  disconsolate 
enough,  both  from  the  stunning  noise  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
continuai  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  the  people,  which,  as  he  him- 
self  expressed  it,  quite  dimmed  his  sight,  together  with  a 
secret  apprehension  that  the  women  might  have  been  babbling 
and  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of  the 
wedding. 

At  length  the  Cardinal  carne  in  sight,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  crowd  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  carried 
in  his  litter,  surrounded  by  his  attendants  ;  for  nothing  could 
be  distinguished  of  his  whole  party,  but  a  signal  towering  in 
the  air  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  part  of  the  cross, 
which  was  borne  by  the  chaplain,  mounted  upon  his  mule. 
The  crowd,  which  was  dancing  with  Don  Abbondio,  hurried 
forward  in  a  disorderly  manner  to  join  the  approaching 
party;  while  he,  after  ejaculating  three  or  four  times, 
'Gently;  in  procession;  what  are  you  doing?'  turned  back 
in  vexation,  and  muttering  to  himself,  '  It's  a  perfect  Babel, 
it's  a  perfect  Babel  '  went  to  take  refuge  in  the  church  until 
they  had  dispersed;  and  here  he  awaited  the  Cardinal. 

The  holy  prelate  in  the  mean  while  advanced  slowly, 
bestowing  benedictions  with  his  hand,  and  receiving  them 
from  the  mouths  of  the  multitude,  while  his  followers  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  their  places  behind  him.  As  Lucia's 
countrymen,  the  villagers  were  anxious  to  receive  the  Arch- 
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bishop  with  more  than  ordinary  honours,  but  this  was  no 
easy  mattcr  ;  for  it  had  long  been  customary,  wherever  he 
wcnt,  for  ali  to  do  the  most  they  could.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning  of  his  episcopate,  on  his  first  solemn  entry  into  the 
cathedral,  the  rush  and  crowding  of  the  populace  upon  bini 
were  such  as  to  excitc  fears  for  his  llfe;  and  some  of  the 
gcntlemen  who  were  nearest  to  him,  had  actually  drawn 
their  swords  to  tcrrify  and  repulse  the  press.  Such  were 
their  violent  and  uncouth  manners,  that  even  in  making 
demonstrations  of  kindly  feeling  to  a  bishóp  In  church,  and 
attempting  to  rcgulate  them,  it  was  necc€sary  almost  to 
have  recourse  to  bloodshed.  And  that  defence  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  proved  sufTicient,  had  not  two  priests,  strong 
in  body,  and  bold  in  Bpirlt,  raiscd  him  In  their  arms,  and 
carried  him  at  once  from  the  door  of  the  tempie  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  hi^h  aitar.  From  that  time  forward,  in  the 
many  episcopal  \ -isits  he  had  to  make,  bis  first  entrance  into 
the  church  might,  without  joking,  be  reckoned  among  his 
pastoral  labours,  and  somctimes  even  among  the  dangers 
he  had  incurred. 

On  this  occasion,  he  entcred  as  he  best  could,  went  i,p 
to  the  aitar,  and  tlience,  after  a  short  prayer,  addresscd,  as 
was  his  custom,  a  few  words  to  his  auditors,  of  his  affec- 
tion  for  them,  his  desire  for  their  salvation,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  ought  to  prepare  themselvcs  for  the  Services 
of  the  morrow.  Then  retiring  to  the  parsonage,  among 
many  other  things  he  had  to  consult  about  with  the  Curate, 
he  questioned  him  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Renzo. 
Don  Abbondio  said  that  he  was  rather  a  brisk,  obstinate, 
hot-headed  fcllow.  But,  on  more  particular  and  precise  in- 
terrogations,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  was  a  worthv 
youth,  and  that  he  himself  could  not  understand  how  he 
could  have  played  ali  the  mischievous  tricks  at  Milan,  which 
had  been  reported  of  him. 

'And  about  the  young  girl,'  resumed  the  Cardinal;  'do 
you  think  she  may  now  return  in  security  to  her  own  home?  ' 

1  For  the  present,'  replied  Don  Abbondio,  '  she  might  come 
and  be  as  safe — the  present,  I  say — as  she  wishes;  but,' 
added  he  with  a  sigli,  '  your  illustrious  Lordship  ought  to 
be  always  nere,  or,  at  least,  near  at  hand.' 
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*  The  Lord  is  always  near/  said  the  Cardinal  :  '  as  to 
the  rest,  I  will  think  about  placing  her  in  safety.'  And  he 
hastily  gave  orders  that,  next  morning  early,  a  litter  should 
be  despatched,  with  an  attendant,  to  fetch  the  two  women. 

Don  Abbondio  carne  out  from  the  interview  quite  de- 
lighted  that  the  Cardinal  had  talked  to  him  about  the  two 
young  people,  without  requiring  an  account  of  his  refusai 
to  marry  them. — Then  he  knows  nothing  about  it, — said 
he  to  himself: — Agnese  has  held  her  tongue.  Wonderful  ! 
They  have  to  see  him  again;  but  I  will  give  them  further 
instructions,  that  I  will. — He  knew  not,  poor  man,  that  Fed- 
erigo had  not  entered  upon  the  discussion,  just  because  he 
intended  to  speak  to  him  about  it  more  at  length  when  they 
were  disengaged;  and  that  he  wished,  before  giving  him 
what  he  deserved,  to  hear  his  side  of  the  question. 

But  the  intentions  of  the  good  prelate  for  the  safe  placing 
of  Lucia  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  rendered  unnecessary: 
after  he  had  left  her,  other  circumstances  had  occurred 
which  we  will  now  proceed  to  relate. 

The  two  women,  during  the  few  days  which  they  had  to 
pass  in  the  tailor's  hospitable  dwelling,  had  resumed,  as 
far  as  they  could,  each  her  former  and  accustomed  manner 
of  living.  Lucia  had  very  soon  begged  some  employment; 
and,  as  at  the  monastery,  diligently  plied  her  needle  in  a 
small  retired  room  shut  out  from  the  gaze  of  the  people. 
Agnese  occasionally  went  abroad,  and  at  other  times  sat 
sewing  with  her  daughter.  Their  conversations  were  more 
melancholy,  as  well  as  more  affectionate  ;  both  were  pre- 
pared  for  a  separation  ;  since  the  lamb  could  not  return  to 
dwell  so  near  the  wolfs  den:  and  when  and  what  would 
be  the  end  of  this  separation?  The  future  was  dark,  inex- 
tricable;  for  one  of  them  in  particular.  Agnese,  never- 
theless,  indulged  in  her  own  mind  many  cheerful  antici- 
pations,  that  Renzo,  if  nothing  evil  had  happened  to  him, 
would,  sooner  or  later,  send  some  news  of  himself,  and  if 
he  had  found  some  employment  to  which  he  could  settle, 
if  (and  how  could  it  be  doubted?)  he  stili  intended  to  keep 
faith  with  Lucia  ;  why  could  they  not  go  and  live  with  him  ? 
With  such  hopes  she  often  entertained  her  daughter,  who 
found  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  more  mournful  to 
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listen  to  them,  or  painful  to  reply.  Her  great  secret  she 
had  always  kept  to  herself;  and  uneasy,  certainly,  at  con- 
cealing  anything  from  so  good  a  mother,  yet  restrained, 
invincibly  as  it  were,  by  shame,  and  the  different  fears  we 
have  before  mentioned,  she  went  from  day  to  day  without 
speaking.  Her  designa  were  very  different  from  those  of 
her  mother,  or  rather,  she  had  no  designs;  she  had  en- 
tirely  givcn  herself  up  to  Providence.  She  always  there- 
fore  endeavoured  to  divert  or  let  drop  the  conversation  ;  or 
else  said,  in  general  tcrms,  that  she  had  no  longer  any  hope 
or  desire  for  anything  in  this  world  except  to  be  soon  re- 
stored  to  her  mother  ;  more  frequently,  however,  tears  carne 
opportuncly  instead  of  words. 

1  Do  you  know  whv  it  appears  so  to  you?'  said  Agnese; 
1  because  you've  sufTered  so  much,  and  it  doesn't  seem  pos- 
sible  that  it  can  turn  out  for  good  to  you.  But  leave  it 
to  God  ;  and  if  .  .  .  Let  a  ray  come,  but  onc  ray;  and  then  / 
know  whether  you  will  always  care  about  nothing.'  Lucia 
kisscd  her  mother,  and  wept. 

P.esides  this,  a  great  friendship  quickly  sprang  up  be- 
tween  them  and  their  hosts  :  where,  indeed,  should  it  exist, 
unlcss  between  benefactors  and  the  benefited,  when  both 
one  and  the  other  are  worthy,  good  people?  Agnese,  par- 
ticularly,  had  many  long  chats  with  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  The  tailor,  too,  gave  them  a  little  amusement  with 
his  stories  and  moral  discourses:  and,  at  dinner  especially, 
had  always  some  wonderful  anecdote  to  relate  of  Buovo 
d'Antona,  or  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert. 

A  few  miles  from  this  village  resided,  at  their  country- 
house,  a  couple  of  some  importance,  Don  Ferrante  and 
Donna  Prassede:  their  family,  as  usuai,  is  unnamed  by 
our  anonymous  author.  Donna  Prassede  was  an  old  lady, 
very  much  inclined  to  do  good,  the  most  praise-worthy 
employment,  certainly,  that  a  person  can  undertake;  but 
which,  like  every  other,  can  be  too  easily  abused.  To  do 
good,  we  must  know  how  to  do  it;  and,  like  everything  else, 
we  can  only  know  this  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
passions,  our  own  judgment,  our  own  ideas;  which  not  un- 
frequently  are  rather  as  correct  as  they  are  capable  of 
being,  than  as  they  ought  to  be.     Donna   Prassede  acted 
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towards  her  ideas  as  it  is  said  one  ought  to  do  towards  one's 
f riends  ;  she  had  few  of  them  ;  but  to  those  few  she  was 
very  much  attached.  Among  the  few,  there  were,  unfortu- 
nately,  many  distorted  ones  ;  nor  was  it  these  she  loved  the 
least.  Hence  it  happened,  either  that  she  proposed  to  herself 
as  a  good  end  what  was  not  such  in  reality,  or  employed 
means  which  would  rather  produce  an  opposite  effect,  or 
thought  them  allowable  when  they  were  not  at  ali  so,  from  a 
certain  vague  supposition,  that  he  who  does  more  than  his 
duty,  may  also  go  beyond  his  right;  it  happened  that  she 
could  not  see  in  an  event  what  was  actually  there,  or  did 
see  what  was  not  there  ;  and  many  other  similar  things, 
which  may  and  do  happen  to  ali,  not  excepting  the  best; 
but  to  Donna  Prassede  far  too  often,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
ali  at  once. 

On  hearing  Lucia's  wonderful  case,  and  ali  that  was 
reported  on  this  occasion  of  the  young  girl,  she  felt  a  great 
currosity  to  see  her,  and  sent  a  carriage,  with  an  aged  at- 
tendane to  fetch  both  mother  and  daughter.  The  latter 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  besought  the  tailor,  who  was 
the  b'earer  of  the  message,  to  find  some  sort  of  excuse  for 
her.  So  long  as  it  >nly  related  to  the  common  people,  who 
tried  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  young  girl  who  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  miracle,  the  tailor  had  willingly  ren- 
dered  her  that  service  ;  but  in  this  instance,  resistance  seemed 
in  his  eyes  a  kind  of  rebellion.  He  made  so  many  faces, 
uttered  so  many  exclamations,  used  so  many  arguments — 
1  that  it  wasn't  customary  to  do  so,  and  that  it  was  a  grand 
house,  and  that  one  shouldn't  say  "  No  "  to  great  people,  and 
that  it  might  be  the  making  of  their  fortune,  and  that  the 
Signora  Donna  Prassede,  besides  ali  the  rest,  was  a  saint 
too  !  ' — in  short,  so  many  things,  that  Lucia  was  obliged  to 
give  way:  more  especially,  as  Agnese  confirmed  ali  these 
reasonings  with  a  corresponding  number  of  ejaculations: 
'  Certainly,  surely.' 

Arrived  in  the  lady's  presence,  she  received  them  with 
much  courtesy  and  numberless  congratulations  ;  questioning 
and  advising  them  with  a  kind  of  almost  innate  superiority, 
but  corrected  by  so  many  humble  expressions,  tempered  by 
so   much   interest   in  their  behalf,   and  sweetened  with   so 
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many  expressions  of  piety,  that  Agnese,  almost  immediately, 
and  Lucia  not  long  afterwards,  began  to  feel  relieved  from 
the  oppressive  sense  of  awe  with  which  the  presence  of  such 
a  lady  had  inspired  them  ;  nay,  they  even  found  something 
attractive  in  it.  In  short,  hearing  that  the  Cardinal  had 
nndertaken  to  find  Lucia  a  place  of  rctreat,  and  urged  by  a 
desire  to  second,  and,  at  the  same  time,  anticipate  his  good 
intention,  Donna  Prassedc  proposed  to  take  the  young  girl 
luto  hcr  own  house,  whcrc  no  other  services  would  be  re- 
quired  of  ber  than  the  use  of  her  needle,  scissors,  and 
spinale;  adding,  that  she  would  take  upon  herself  the  charge 
of  informing  his  Lordship. 

BeyOnd  the  obvioua  and  immediate  good  in  this  work 
Donna  Prassede  saw  in  it,  and  proposed  to  herself  another, 
perhnps  a  more  conndcrablc  one  in  hcr  idcas,  that  of  direct- 
ing  a  young  mind,  and  of  bringing  into  the  right  way  one 
who  greatly  nceded  it  ;  for,  from  the  first  moment  she  had 
heard  Lucia  mcntioned,  she  became  instantly  persuaded, 
that,  in  a  young  girl  who  could  bave  promised  herself  to  a 
scoundrel,  a  villani,  in  short,  a  scape-gallows,  tbere  must  be 
some  fault,  some  hiddrn  wickcdness  lurking  within  :  Teli 
me  tvhùt  company  you  keep,  and  J'U  teli  you  what  you  are. 
Lucia's  visit  had  eonfirmed  this  persuasion  :  not  that,  on  the 
whole,  as  the  Sftying  is,  she  did  not  secm  to  Donna  Prassede 
a  good  girl  ;  but  there  were  many  things  to  favour  the  idea. 
That  head  hung  down  till  her  chin  was  buried  in  her  neck; 
her  not  replving  at  ali,  or  only  in  broken  sentences,  as  if  by 
constraint,  might  indicate  modesty  ;  but  they  undoubtedly 
denoted  a  great  deal  of  wilfulness:  it  did  not  require  much 
discernment  to  discover  that  that  young  brain  had  its  own 
thoughts  on  the  subject.  And  those  blushes  every  moment, 
and  those  suppressed  sighs  .  .  .  Two  such  eyes,  too,  which 
did  not  please  Donna  Prassede  at  ali.  She  held  it  for  cer- 
tain,  as  if  she  knew  it  on  good  grounds,  that  ali  Lucia's  mis- 
fortunes  were  a  chastisement  from  Heaven  for  ber  attach- 
ment  to  a  rascal,  and  a  warning  to  ber  to  gire  him  up 
entirelv;  and  these  premise?  being  laid  down,  she  proposed 
to  co-operate  towards  so  good  an  end.  Because,  as  she  often 
said  both  to  herself  and  otbers,  she  made  it  her  object  to 
second  the  will  of  Heaven;  but  she  often  fell  into  the  mìs- 
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conceptìon  of  taking  for  the  will  of  Heaven  the  fancies  of 
her  own  brain.  However,  she  took  care  not  to  give  the  least 
hint  of  the  second  intention  we  have  named.  It  was  one 
of  her  maxims,  that,  to  bring  a  good  design  to  a  useful  issue, 
the  first  requisite,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  is  not 
to  let  it  be  discovered. 

The  mother  and  daughter  looked  at  each  other.  Consider- 
ing  the  mournful  necessity  of  their  separating,  the  offer 
seemed  to  both  of  them  most  acceptable,  when  they  had  no 
choice  for  it,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  to 
their  village,  whither,  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  they 
would  return,  and  be  able  to  meet  at  the  approaching  fes- 
tivity.  Seeing  assent  exhibited  in  each  other's  eyes,  they 
both  turned  to  Donna  Prassede  with  such  acknowledgments 
as  expressed  their  acceptance  of  the  proposal.  She  renewed 
her  kind  affability  and  promises,  and  said  that  they  would 
shortly  have  a  letter  to  present  to  his  Lordship.  After  the 
women  had  taken  their  departure,  she  got  Don  Ferrante 
to  compose  the  letter.  He,  being  a  learned  person,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  relate  more  particularly,  was  always  em- 
ployed  by  her  as  secretary  on  occasions  of  importance.  On 
one  of  such  magnitude  as  this,  Don  Ferrante  exerted  his 
utmost  stretch  of  ingenuity;  and  on  delivering  the  rough 
draught  to  his  partner  to  copy,  warmly  recommended  the 
orthography  to  her  notice  ;  this  being  one  of  the  many  things 
he  had  studied,  and  the  few  over  which  he  had  any  command 
in  the  house.  Donna  Prassede  copied  it  very  diligently,  and 
then  despatched  the  letter  to  the  tailor's.  This  was  two  or 
three  days  before  the  Cardinal  sent  the  litter  to  convey  the 
two  women  home. 

Arriving  at  the  village  before  the  Cardinal  had  gone  to 
church,  they  alighted  at  the  curate's  house.  There  was  an 
order  to  admit  them  immediately  :  the  chaplain,  who  was  the 
first  to  see  them,  executed  the  ordcr,  only  detaining  them 
so  long  as  was  necessary  to  school  them  very  hastily  in  the 
ceremonials  they  ought  to  observe  towards  his  Lordship, 
and  the  titles  by  which  they  should  address  him,  his  usuai 
practice  wherever  he  could  effect  it  unknown  to  his  Grace. 
It  was  a  continuai  annoyance  to  the  poor  man  to  see  the 
little  ceremony  that  was  used  towards  the  Cardinal  in  this 
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particular.  '  Ali,'  said  he  to  the  rest  of  the  household, 
1  through  the  excess  of  kindness  of  that  saintly  man — from 
his  great  familiarity.'  And  then  he  related  how,  with  his 
own  ears,  he  had  more  than  once  even  heard  the  rcply: 
'  Ycs,  sir/  and  '  No,  sir.' 

The  Cardinal  was,  at  this  moment,  busily  talking  with  Don 
Abbondio  on  some  parish  matters:  so  that  the  latter  had  not 
the  desired  opportunity  of  giving  his  instructions  also  to  the 
women.  He  could  only  bcstow  upon  them  in  passing,  as  he 
Wlthdrew  and  they  carne  forward,  a  glancc,  which  meant  to 
say  how  well-pkascd  he  was  with  them,  and  conjuring  them, 
like  good  creaturcs,  to  continue  silcnt. 

After  the  first  kind  greetings  on  one  band,  and  the  first 
revercnt  salutations  on  the  other,  Agnese  drew  the  letter 
from  her  bosom,  and  handed  it  to  the  Cardinal,  saying:  '  It 
is  from  the  Signora  Donna  Prassede,  who  says,  she  knowa 
your  most  illustrious  Lordshij)  well,  my  Lord;  it's  naturai 
enough,  among  such  great  pcoplc,  that  they  should  know 
each  other.     When  you  bave  read  it,  votili  sce.' 

'  Very  well/  said  Federigo,  when  he  had  read  the  letter, 
and  extracted  the  honey  from  Don  Fcrrante's  flowers  of 
rhetoric.  Ile  knew  the  familv  well  enough  to  feel  certain 
that  Lucia  had  bcen  invited  thither  with  good  intentions,  and 
that  thcre  she  wuuld  be  secure  from  the  machinations  and 
violence  of  ber  persecutor.  What  opinion  he  entertained 
of  Donna  Prassede's  head,  we  have  no  positive  informatìon. 
Probably  she  was  not  the  person  whom  he  would  have  chosen 
for  such  a  purpose;  but,  as  we  have  said,  or  hinted,  elsewhere, 
it  was  not  his  custom  to  undo  arrangements  made  by  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  them,  that  he  might  do  them 
over  again  better. 

Take  this  separation  also,  and  the  uncertainty  in  which 
you  are  placed,  calmly,'  added  he;  *  trust  that  it  will  soon 
be  over,  and  that  God  will  bring  matters  to  that  end  to 
which  He  seems  to  have  directed  them  ;  but  rest  assured, 
that  whatever  He  wills  shall  happen,  will  be  the  best  for 
you.'  To  Lucia,  in  particular,  he  gave  some  further  kind 
advice;  another  word  or  two  of  comfort  to  both  ;  and  then, 
bestowing  on  them  his  blessing,  he  let  them  go.  At  the  street- 
door  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  friends 
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of  both  sexes,  the  whole  population,  we  may  almost  say,  who 
were  waiting  for  them,  and  who  conducted  them  home,  as 
in  triumph.  Among  the  women  there  was  quite  a  rivalry  in 
congratulations,  sympathy,  and  inquiries;  and  ali  exclaimed 
with  dissatisfaction,  on  hearing  that  Lucia  would  leave  them 
the  next  day.  The  men  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  their 
services  ; — every  one  wished  to  keep  guard  at  the  cottage 
for  that  night  Upon  this  fact,  our  anonymous  author  thinks 
fit  to  ground  a  proverò  :  Would  you  have  many  ready  to  help 
you?  be  sur  e  not  to  ne  ed  them. 

So  many  welcomes  confounded  and  almost  stunned  Lucia; 
though,  on  the  whole,  they  did  her  good,  by  somewhat  dis- 
tracting  her  mind  from  those  thoughts  and  recollections 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  excitement,  rose 
only  too  readily  on  crossing  that  threshold,  on  entering  those 
rooms,  at  the  sight  of  every  object. 

When  the  bells  began  to  ring,  announcing  the  approach 
of  the  hour  for  Divine  service,  everybody  moved  towards 
the  church,  and,  to  our  newly-returned  friends,  it  was  a 
second  triumphal  march. 

Service  being  over,  Don  Abbondio,  who  had  hastened  for- 
ward  to  see  if  Perpetua  had  everything  well  arranged  for 
dinner,  was  informed  that  the  Cardinal  wished  to  speak  with 
him.  He  went  immediately  to  his  noble  guest's  apartment, 
who,  waiting  till  he  drew  near;  '  Signor  Curate,'  he  began — 
and  these  words  were  uttered  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  they  were  the  preface  to  a  long  and  serious 
conversation — '  Signor  Curate,  why  did  you  not  unite  in 
marriage  this  Lucia  with  her  betrothed  husband?' 

— Those  people  have  emptied  the  sack  this  morning, — 
thought  Don  Abbondio,  as  he  stammered  forth  in  reply, — 
*  Your  most  illustrious  Lordship  will,  doubtless,  have  heard 
speak  of  the  confusions  which  have  arisen  out  of  this  affair: 
it  has  ali  been  so  intricate,  that,  to  this  very  day,  one  cannot 
see  one's  way  clearly  in  it:  as  your  illustrious  Lordship  may 
yourself  conclude  from  this,  that  the  young  girl  is  here, 
after  so  many  accidents,  as  it  were  by  miracle;  and  that  the 
bridegroom,  after  other  accidents,  is  nobody  knows  where.' 

1 1  ask,'  replied  the  Cardinal,  '  whether  it  is  true  that,  be- 
fore  ali  these  circumstances  took  place,  you  refused  to  cele- 
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brate  the  marriage,  when  you  wcre  requested  to  do  so,  on 
the  appointed  day;  and  if  so,  why?' 

*  Really  .  .  .  if  your  illustrious  Lordship  knew  .  .  .  what 
intimations  .  .  .  what  terrible  injunctions  I  nave  received 
not  to  speak  .  .  .'  And  he  paused,  without  concluding,  with 
a  certain  manner  intended  respectfully  to  insinuate,  that  it 
would  be  indiscreet  to  wish  to  know  more. 

*  But,'  said  the  Cardinal,  with  a  voice  and  look  much  more 
serious  than  usuai,  '  it  is  your  Bishop  who,  for  his  own  duty's 
sake,  and  for  your  justification,  wishes  to  learn  from  you 
why  you  have  not  done  what,  in  your  regular  duties,  you 
were  bound  to  do  ?  ' 

1  My  Lord,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  shrinking  almost  into  a 
nut-shell,  *  I  did  not  like  to  say  before  .  .  .  But  it  seemed 
to  me  that,  things  being  so  entangled,  so  long  gone  by,  and 
now  irremediable,  it  was  useless  to  bring  them  up  again  .  .  . 
However — however,  I  say,  I  know  your  illustrious  Lordship 
will  not  betray  one  of  your  poor  priests.  For  you  see,  my 
Lord,  your  illustrious  Lordship  cannot  be  everywhcre  at 
once;  and  I  rcmain  here  exposed  .  .  .  But,  when  you  com- 
mand  it,  I  will  teli  you  ...  I  will  teli  you  ali.' 

'Teli  me:  I  only  wish  to  find  you  free  from  blame/ 

Don  Abbondio  thcn  bcgan  to  relate  the  doleful  history; 
but  supprcssing  the  principal  name,  he  merely  substituted 
a  great  Signor;  thus  giving  to  prudence  the  little  that  he 
could  in  such  an  emergency. 

'And  you  had  no  other  motive?  '  asked  the  Cardinal,  having 
attentively  heard  the  whole. 

I  Perhaps  I  have  not  sufficiently  explained  myself/  replied 
Don  Abbondio.  '  I  was  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
perform  this  marriage.' 

'And  does  this  appear  to  you  a  sufficient  reason  for  omit- 
ting  a  positive  duty  ?  ' 

I I  have  always  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty,  even  at  very 
great  inconvenience;  but  when  one's  life  is  concerned  .  .  / 

'And  when  you  presented  yourself  to  the  Church,'  said 
Federigo,  in  a  stili  more  solemn  tone,  '  to  receive  Holy 
Orders,  did  she  caution  you  about  your  life?  Did  she  teli 
you  that  the  duties  belonging  to  the  ministry  were  free  from 
every  obstacle,  exempt  from  every  danger?  or  did  she  teli 
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yoti  that  where  danger  begins,  there  duty  would  end?  Did 
she  not  expressly  say  the  contrary  ?  Did  she  not  warn  you, 
that  she  sent  you  forth  as  a  sheep  among  wolves?  Did  you 
not  know  that  there  are  violent  oppressors,  to  whom  what 
you  are  commanded  to  perform  would  be  displeasing?  He 
from  whom  we  have  received  teaching  and  example,  in  imita- 
tion  of  whom  we  surfer  ourselves  to  be  called,  and  cali  our- 
selves,  shepherds  ;  when  He  descended  upon  earth  to  execute 
His  office,  did  He  lay  down  as  a  condition  the  safety  of  His 
life  ?  And  to  save  it,  to  preserve  it,  I  say,  a  few  days  longer 
upon  earth,  at  the  expense  of  charity  and  duty,  did  he  in- 
stitute  the  holy  unction,  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  gift  of 
the  priesthood?  Leave  it  to  the  world  to  teach  this  virtue, 
to  advocate  this  doctrine.  What  do  I  say  ?  Oh,  shame  ! 
the  world  itself  rejects  it:  the  world  also  makes  its  own 
laws,  which  fix  the  limits  of  good  and  evil;  it,  too,  has  its 
gospel,  a  gospel  of  pride  and  hatred  ;  and  it  will  not  have 
it  said  that  the  love  of  life  is  a  reason  for  transgressing  its 
precepts.  It  will  not,  and  it  is  obeyed.  And  we  !  children 
and  proclaimers  of  the  promise  !  What  would  the  Church 
be,  if  such  language  as  yours  were  that  of  ali  your  brethren? 
Where  would  she  be,  had  she  appeared  in  the  world  with 
these  doctrines?  ' 

Don  Abbondio  hung  his  head.  His  mind  during  these 
arguments  was  like  a  chicken  in  the  talons  of  a  hawk,  which 
holds  its  prey  elevated  to  an  unknown  region,  to  an  at- 
mosphere  it  has  never  before  breathed.  Finding  that  he  must 
make  some  reply,  he  said  in  an  unconvinced  tone  of  sub- 
mission,  '  My  Lord,  I  shall  be  to  blame.  When  one  is  not 
to  consider  one's  life,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  But  when 
one  has  to  do  with  some  people,  people  who  possess  power, 
and  won't  hear  reason,  I  don't  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  it, 
even  if  one  were  willing  to  play  the  bravo.  This  Signor  is 
one  whom  it  is  impossible  either  to  conquer,  or  win  over/ 

'And  don't  you  know  that  sufìering  for  righteousness*  sake 
is  our  conquest?  If  you  know  not  this,  what  do  you  preach  ? 
What  are  you  teacher  of  ?  What  is  the  good  news  you  an- 
nounce  to  the  poor?  Who  requires  from  you  that  you  should 
conquer  force  by  force?  Surely  you  will  not  one  day  be 
asked,  if  you  were  able  to   overcome  the  powerful;    for 
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this  purpose  neither  your  mission  nor  rule  was  given  to 
you.  But  you  will  assuredly  be  demandcd,  whether  you  em- 
ployed  the  means  you  possessed  to  do  wbat  was  required  of 
you,  even  when  they  had  the  temerity  to  prohibit  you.' 

— These  saints  are  very  odd, — thought  Don  Abbondio 
meanwhile: — in  substance,  to  extract  the  plain  meaning,  he 
has  more  at  heart  the  aft'ections  of  two  young  people  than  the 
lite  of  a  poor  priest. — And,  as  to  biniseli,  he  would  have 
been  very  well  satisfied  had  the  conversation  ended  here; 
but  he  saw  the  Cardinal,  at  every  pause,  wait  witfa  the  air 
of  one  who  expeets  a  replv,  a  confession,  or  an  apology, — in 
short,  something. 

'I  repeat,  my  Lord,'  answered  he,  therefore,  'that  I  shall 
be  to  blame  .  .  .  One  can't  give  one's  self  courage.' 

'And  why  then,  I  might  ask  you,  dici  you  undertake  an  office 
which  binds  upon  you  a  continuai  warfarc  with  the  passions 
of  the  worid?  But  I  will  rather  say,  how  is  it  you  do  not 
remember  that,  if  in  this  ministry,  hovvever  you  may  have 
been  placed  there,  courage  is  nccessary  to  fulfil  your  obliga- 
tions,  there  is  One  who  will  infalliblv  bestow  it  upon  you, 
when  you  ask  Him?  Think  you  ali  the  millions  of  martyrs 
naturali}-  ssed  courage?  that  they  naturally  held  life  in 

contempt?  So  many  young  persons,  just  beginning  to  enjoy 
it — so  many  aged  ones,  accustomed  to  regret  that  it  is  so  near 
its  end — so  many  children — so  many  mothers?  Ali  possessed 
courage,  because  courage  was  necessary,  and  they  relied  upon 
God.  Knowing  your  own  weakness,  and  the  duties  to  which 
you  were  called,  have  you  ever  thought  of  preparing  your- 
self  for  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  you  might  be 
placed,  in  which  you  actually  are  placed  at  present?  Ah! 
if  for  so  many  years  of  pastoral  labours  you  have  loved  your 
flock  (and  how  could  you  not  love  them?) — if  you  have 
placed  in  them  your  aft'ections,  your  cares,  your  happiness, 
courage  ought  not  to  fail  you  in  the  moment  of  need:  love 
is  intrepid.  Now,  surely,  if  you  loved  those  who  have  been 
committed  to  your  spiritual  care,  those  whom  you  cali  chil- 
dren, when  you  saw  two  of  them  threatened,  as  well  as  your- 
self,  ah,  surely  !  as  the  weakness  of  the  fìesh  made  you 
tremble  for  yourself,  so  love  would  have  made  you  tremble 
for    them.      You    would    feel    humbled    for    your    former 
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fears,  as  the  effect  of  your  corrupt  nature;  you  would 
have  implored  strength  to  overcome  them,  to  expel 
them  as  a  temptation.  But  a  holy  and  noble  fear 
for  others,  for  your  children,  this  you  would  have  lis- 
tened  to,  this  would  have  given  you  no  peace;  this  would 
have  incited — constrained  you  to  think  and  do  ali  you  could 
to  avert  the  dangers  that  threatened  them  .  .  .  VVith  what 
has  this  fear,  this  love,  inspired  you?  What  have  you  done 
for  them?  What  have  you  thought  for  them?' 
And  he  ceased,  in  token  of  expectation. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

AT    such    a    question,    Don      Abbondio,    who   had    been 

ZA  Itudying  to  find  some  reply  in  the  least  precise  terms 
-*--*•  possible,  stood  without  uttering  a  word.  And,  to 
speak  the  truth,  even  we,  with  the  manuscript  before  us, 
and  pen  in  band,  having  nothing  to  contend  with  but  words, 
nor  anything  to  fear  but  the  criticisms  of  our  readers,  even 
we,  I  say,  feel  a  kind  of  repugnance  in  proceeding;  we  feci 
ewliat  Btrange  in  this  sctting  forth,  with  so  little  trouble, 
such  admirable  prec  i  fortitudc  and  charity,  of  active 

solicitude  for  others,  and  unlimited  sacrifice  of  self.  But 
remembering  that  these  things  werc  said  by  one  who  also 
practised  them,  wc  will  confidcntly  procecd. 

'  Vou  givc  me  no  answer  !  '  resumed  the  Cardinal.  *  Ah, 
ìf  voti  had  done,  on  your  part,  what  charity  and  duty  re- 
quired  of  you,  howevcr  things  had  turned  out,  you  would 
now  bave  sometbing  to  answer!  You  see,  then,  yourself 
what  vou  bave  done.  You  nave  obeyed  the  voice  of  In- 
iquitv,  unmindful  of  the  requirements  of  duty.  You  have 
obeyed  ber  punctually:  she  showed  herself  to  you  to  signify 
ber  desire  ;  but  she  wished  to  remain  concealcd  from  those 
who  could  have  sheltered  themselves  from  her  reach,  and 
been  on  their  guard  against  her;  she  did  not  wish  to  resort 
to  arms,  she  desired  secrecy,  to  mature  her  designs  of 
treachery  and  force  at  leisure;  she  required  of  you  trans- 
gression  and  silence,  You  have  transgressed,  and  kept 
silence.  I  ask  you,  now,  whether  you  have  not  done  more? — 
you  will  teli  me  whether  it  be  true  that  you  alleged  false 
pretexts  for  your  refusai,  that  you  might  not  reveal  the  true 
motive.'    And  he  paused  awhile,  awaiting  a  reply. 

— The  tell-tales  have  reported  this  too, — thought  Don  Ab- 
bondio; but  as  he  gave  no  token  in  words  of  having  any- 
thing to  say,  the  Cardinal  continued:  '  If  it  be  true,  then, 
that  you  told  these  poor  people  what  was  not  the  case,  to 
keep  them  in  the  ignorance  and  darkness  in  which  iniquity 
wished  them  to  be  .  .  .  I  must  believe  it,  then;  it  only  re- 
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maìns  for  me  to  blush  for  it  with  you,  and  to  hope  that 
you  will  weep  for  it  with  me  !  See,  then,  to  what  this 
solicitude  (good  God!  and  but  just  now  you  adduced  it  as 
a  justifìcation!)  this  solicitude  for  your  temporal  life  has 
led  you!  It  has  led  you  .  .  .  repel  freely  these  words,  if 
you  think  them  unjust;  take  them  as  a  salutary  humiliation, 
if  they  are  not  .  .  .  it  has  led  you  to  deceive  the  weak,  to  He 
to  your  own  children.' 

— Just  see  now  how  things  go  ! — thought  Don  Abbondio 
again  to  himself:  to  that  fiend, — meaning  the  Unnamed, — 
his  arms  round  his  neck;  and  to  me,  for  a  half-lie,  uttered 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  my  life,  ali  this  fuss  and 
noise.  But  they  are  our  superiors;  they're  always  in  the 
right.  It's  my  ili  star  that  everybody  sets  upon  me;  even 
saints. — And,  speaking  aloud,  he  said:  'I  have  done  wrong; 
I  see  that  I've  done  wrong;  but  what  could  I  do  in  an 
extremity  of  that  kind?' 

'Do  you  stili  ask  this?  Have  not  I  told  you  already? 
Must  I  teli  you  again?  You  should  have  loved,  my  son; 
loved  and  prayed.  Then  you  would  have  felt  that  iniquity 
may,  indeed,  have  threats  to  employ,  blows  to  bestow,  but 
not  commands  to  give  ;  you  would  have  united,  according 
to  the  law  of  God,  those  whom  man  wished  to  put  asunder; 
you  would  have  extended  towards  these  unhappy  innocents 
the  ministry  they  had  a  right  to  claim  from  you:  God  Him- 
self would  have  been  surety  for  the  consequences,  because 
you  had  followed  His  will  :  by  following  another's,  you  have 
come  in  as  answerable  :  and  for  what  consequences  !  But 
supposing  ali  human  resources  failed  you,  supposing  no  way 
of  escape  was  open,  when  you  looked  anxiously  arcund  you, 
thought  about  it,  sought  for  it?  Then  you  might  have 
known,  that  when  your  poor  children  were  married,  they 
would  themselves  have  provided  for  their  escape,  that  they 
were  ready  to  flee  from  the  face  of  their  powerful  enemy, 
and  had  already  designed  a  place  of  refuge.  But  even  with- 
out  this,  did  you  not  remember  that  you  had  a  superior? 
How  would  he  have  this  authority  to  rebuke  you  for  having 
been  wanting  in  the  duties  of  your  office,  did  he  not  feel 
himself  bound  to  assist  you  in  fulfilling  them?  Why  did 
you  not  think  of  acquainting  your  bishop  with  the  impedi- 
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ment  that  infamous  violence  had  placcd  in  the  way  of  the 
exercisc  of  your  ministry? 

— The  very  advice  of  Perpetua  ! — thought  Don  Abbondio, 
pettishly,  who,  in  the  midst  of  this  conversation,  had  most 
vividly  before  bis  eyes  the  image  of  the  bravoes,  and  the 
thought  that  Don  Rodrigo  was  stili  alive  and  well,  and  that 
he  would,  some  day  or  other,  bc  returning  in  glory  and 
triumph,  and  furious  with  revenge.  And  though  the  pres- 
ence  of  so  high  a  dignitary,  together  with  bis  countenance 
and  language,  fillcd  him  with  confusion,  and  inspired  him 
with  fca:  it  waa  not  such  fcar  as  completely  to  subdue 

him,  or  expel  the  idea  of  resistance:  because  this  idea  was 
accompanied  hy  the  recollection,  that,  after  ali,  the  Cardinal 
employed  neither  musket,  nor  sword,  nor  bravoes. 

'  W'hv  did  yon  not  remember,'  pursued  the  bishop,  '  that 
if  there  were  no  other  retreat  open  to  these  betrayed  inno- 
centS,  I  at  least  was  ready  to  receive  them,  and  put  them 
in  safety,  had  you  dir  them   to  me — the  desolate  to  a 

bishop,  as  belonging  to  him,  as  a  preci<  us  part,  I  don't  say, 
of  bis  charge,  but  of  bis  riches?  And  as  to  yourself,  I 
should  bave  become  anxious  for  you;  I  should  not  nave 
slept  till  I  was  sure  that  not  a  hair  of  your  head  would  be 
injured.  Do  you  think  I  had  not  the  means  of  securing  your 
life?  Think  you,  that  he  who  was  so  very  bold,  would  bave 
remitted  nothing  of  bis  boldness,  when  he  was  aware  that 
bis  plots  and  contrivances  were  known  elsewhere,  were 
known  to  me,  that  I  was  watching  him,  and  was  resolved  to 
use  ali  the  means  within  my  power  in  your  defence?  Didn't 
you  know  that  if  men  too  often  promise  more  than  they  can 
perform,  so  they  not  un  frequenti}'  threaten  more  than  they 
would  attempt  to  execute?  Didn't  you  know  that  iniquity 
depends  not  only  on  its  own  strength,  but  often  also  on  the 
fears  and  credulity  of  others?' 

— Just  Perpetuai  arguments, — again  thought  Don  Abbon- 
dio, never  reflecting  that  this  singular  concurrence  of  his 
servant  and  Federigo  Borromeo,  in  deciding  on  what  he 
might  and  should  have  done,  would  teli  very  much  against 
him. 

1  But  you,'  pursued  the  Cardinal,  in  conclusion,  '  saw 
nothing,  and  would  see  nothing,  but  your  own  temporal  dan- 
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ger  ;  what  wonder  that  it  seemed  to  you  sufficient  to  outweigh 
every  other  consideration  ?  ' 

1  It  was  because  I  myself  saw  those  terrible  faces/  escaped 
from  Don  Abbondio  in  reply;  'I  myself  heard  their  words. 
Your  illustrious  Lordship  can  talk  very  well;  but  you  ought 
to  be  in  a  poor  priest's  shoes,  and  find  yourself  brought  to 
the  point.' 

No  sooner,  however,  had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  he 
bit  his  tongue  with  vexation  ;  he  saw  that  he  had  allovved 
himself  to  be  too  much  carried  away  by  petulance,  and  said 
to  himself, — Now  comes  the  storm  ! — But  raising  his  eyes 
doubtfully,  he  was  utterly  astonished  to  see  the  countenance 
of  that  man,  whom  he  never  could  succeed  in  divining  or 
comprehending,  pass  from  the  solemn  air  of  authority  and 
rebuke,  to  a  sorrowful  and  pensive  gravity. 

*  'Tis  too  true  !  '  said  Federigo  ;  '  such  is  our  miserable  and 
terrible  condition.  We  must  rigorously  exact  from  others 
what  God  only  knows  whether  we  should  be  ready  to  yield  : 
we  must  judge,  correct,  reprove  ;  and  God  knows  what  we 
ourselves  should  do  in  the  sanie  circumstances,  what  we 
actually  have  done  in  similar  ones  !  But  woe  unto  me,  had 
I  to  take  my  own  weakness  as  the  measure  of  other  people's 
duties,  or  the  rule  of  my  own  teaching  !  Yet  I  certainly  ought 
to  give  a  good  example,  as  well  as  good  instruction,  to  others, 
and  not  be  like  the  Pharisees,  who  "  lade  men  with  burdens 
grievous  to  be  borne,  while  they  themselves  touch  not  the 
burden  with  one  of  their  fingers."  Well  then,  my  son,  my 
brother  ;  as  the  errors  of  those  in  authority  are  often  better 
known  to  others  than  to  themselves;  if  you  are  aware  of  my 
having,  from  pusillanimity,  or  from  any  other  motive,  failed 
in  any  part  of  my  duty,  teli  me  of  it  candidly,  and  help  me  to 
amend  ;  so  that  where  example  has  been  wanting,  confession 
at  least  may  supply  its  place.  Remonstrate  freely  with  me 
on  my  weaknesses;  and  then  my  words  will  acquire  more 
value  in  my  mouth,  because  you  will  feel  more  vividly  that 
they  are  not  mine,  but  are  the  words  of  Him  who  can  give 
both  to  you  and  me  the  necessary  strength  to  do  what  they 
prescribe.' 

— Oh,  what  a  holy  man  !  but  what  a  tormentor  ! — thought 
Don    Abbondio; — he    doesn't    even    spare    himself:    that    I 
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slioulcl  examine,  interfere  with,  criticize,  and  accuse  even 
himself — He  then  said  aloud:  '  Oh,  my  Lord,  you  are  joking 
with  me!  Who  does  not  know  the  fortitude  of  mind,  the 
intrepid  zeal  of  your  illustrious  Lordship?  '  And  in  his  heart 
he  added — Even  too  uiuch  so. — 

4  I  did  not  ask  you  for  praise,  whicli  makes  me  tremble,' 
said  Federigo;  '  for  God  knovvs  my  failings,  and  what  I  know 
of  them  myself  is  enough  to  confound  me;  but  I  wished  that 
we  should  humble  ourselves  together  before  Him,  that  we 
might  depend  upon  ilim  together.  I  would,  for  your  own 
sake,  that  you  should  feel  how  your  conduct  has  bcen,  and 
your  language  6till  is,  oppo6ed  to  the  law  you  nevertheless 
preach,  and  according  to  which  you  will  be  judged.' 

'Ali  falls  upon  me,'  baid  Don  Abbondio:  'but  thcse  people, 
who  have  told  you  this,  didn't  probably,  teli  you,  too,  of  their 
having  introduced  themselves  treacherously  into  my  house, 
to  take  me  by  surprise,  and  to  contract  a  marriage  contrary 
to  the  laws.' 

1  They  did  teli  me,  my  son  :  but  it  is  this  that  grieves,  that 
depresses  me,  to  see  you  -till  anxious  to  excuse  yourself  ;  stili 
thinking  to  excuse  yourself  by  accusing  others;  stili  accusing 
others  of  what  ought  to  make  part  of  your  own  confession. 
Who  placed  them,  I  don't  say  under  the  necessity,  but  under 
the  temptation,  to  do  what  they  have  dune?  Would  they 
have  sought  this  irregular  method,  had  not  the  legitimate 
one  been  closed  against  them?  Would  they  have  thought  of 
snaring  their  pastor,  had  they  been  received  to  his  arms,  as- 
sisted,  advised  by  him?  or  of  surprising  him,  had  he  not 
conceaied  himself?  And  do  you  lay  the  blame  upon  them? 
And  are  you  indignant,  because,  after  so  many  misfor- 
tunes, — what  do  I  say?  in  the  midst  of  misfortune, — they 
have  said  a  word  or  two,  to  give  vent  to  their  sorrows, 
to  their  and  your  pastor?  That  the  appeals  of  the  oppressed, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  afflicted,  are  odious  to  the  world, 
is  only  too  true  ;  but  we  !  .  .  .  But  what  advantage  would 
it  have  been  to  you,  had  they  remained  silent?  Would  it 
turn  to  your  profit  that  their  cause  should  be  left  entirely 
to  the  judgment  of  God?  Is  it  not  a  fresh  reason  why  you 
should  love  these  persons,  (and  you  have  many  already,) 
that  they  have  aftorded  you  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
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sincere  voice  of  your  pastor,  that  they  have  given  you  the 
means  of  knowing  more  clearly,  and  in  part  discharging, 
the  great  debt  you  owe  them?  Ah!  if  they  have  provoked, 
offended,  annoyed  you,  I  would  say  to  you,  (and  need  I  say 
it?)  love  them  exactly  for  that  reason.  Love  them,  because 
they  have  suffered,  because  they  stili  suffer,  because  they  are 
yours,  because  they  are  weak,  because  you  have  need  of 
pardon,  to  obtain  which,  think  of  what  efficacy  their  prayer 
may  be/ 

Don  Abbondio  was  silent,  but  it  was  no  longer  an  uncon- 
vinced  and  scornful  silence:  it  was  that  of  one  who  has  more 
things  to  think  about  than  to  say.  The  words  he  had  heard 
were  unexpected  consequences,  novel  applications,  of  a  doc- 
trine  he  had  nevertheless  long  believed  in  his  heart,  without 
a  thought  of  disputing  it.  The  misfortunes  of  others,  from 
the  contemplation  of  which  his  fear  of  personal  misfortune 
had  hitherto  diverted  his  mind,  now  made  a  new  impression 
upon  him. 

And  if  he  did  not  feel  ali  the  contrition  which  the  ad- 
dress  was  intended  to  produce  (for  this  same  fear  was 
ever  at  hand  to  execute  the  office  of  defensive  advocate), 
yet  he  felt  it  in  some  degree;  he  experienced  dissatisfaction 
with  himself,  a  kind  of  pity  for  others, — a  mixture  of  com- 
punction  and  shame.  It  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  com- 
parison,  like  the  crushed  and  humid  wick  of  a  candle,  which, 
on  being  presented  to  the  flame  of  a  large  torch,  at  first 
smokes,  spirts,  crackles,  and  will  not  ignite  ;  but  it  lights 
at  length,  and,  well  or  ili,  burns.  He  would  have  accused 
himself  bitterly,  he  would  even  have  wept,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  thought  of  Don  Rodrigo  ;  and,  as  it  was,  betrayed 
sufficient  emotion  to  convince  the  Cardinal  that  his  words 
had  not  been  entirely  without  effect. 

1  Now/  pursued  he,  ■  the  one  a  fugitive  from  his  home, 
the  other  on  the  point  of  abandoning  it,  both  with  too  good 
reasons  for  absenting  themselves,  and  without  a  probability 
of  ever  meeting  again  here,  even  if  God  purposes  to  re-unite 
them  ;  now,  alas  !  they  have  too  little  need  of  you,  now  you 
have  no  opportunity  of  doing  them  any  service  ;  nor  can  our 
limited  foresight  predict  any  for  the  future.  But  who  knows 
whether  a  God  of  mercy  may  not  be  preparing  some  for  you  ? 
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Ah  !  surfer  them  not  to  escape  !  Seek  them,  be  on  the  watch 
for  them;  beseech  II ini  to  create  them  for  you.' 

'  I  will  not  fail,  my  Lord,  I  will  not  fail,  I  assure  you/ 
replied  Don  Abbondio,  in  a  tone  that  showed  it  carne  from 
the  heart. 

'Ah  yes,  my  son,  yes  !  '  exclaimed  Federigo;  and  with  a 
dignity  full  of  affection,  he  concluded,  '  Heaven  knows  how 
I  should  bave  wished  to  hold  a  difTerent  conversation  with 
you.  \Ve  bave  both  livcd  long;  Heaven  knows  if  it  has  not 
been  painful  to  me  to  be  obligcd  thus  to  grieve  your  gray 
hairs  with  reprimands;  how  much  more  gladly  I  would 
have  shared  with  you  our  common  cares  and  sorrows,  and 
conversed  with  you  on  the  blessed  hope  to  which  we  have 
so  nearly  approached.  God  grant  that  the  language  which 
I  have  been  compelled  to  use,  may  be  of  use  to  us  both.  You 
would  not  wish  that  Ile  should  cali  me  to  account  at  the 
last  day,  for  having  countcnanced  you  in  a  course  of  conduct 
in  which  you  have  so  unhappily  fallen  short  of  your  duty. 
Let  us  redeem  the  time;  the  hour  of  midnight  is  at  hand  ; 
the  Bridegroom  cannot  tarry;  let  us,  therefore,  keep  our 
lamps  burning.  Let  us  ofTcr  our  hearts,  miserable  and  empty 
as  they  are,  to  God  that  He  may  be  pleased  to  fili  them 
with  that  charity  which  amends  the  past,  which  is  a  pledge 
of  the  future,  which  fears  and  trust>,  weeps  and  rejoices, 
with  true  wisdom  ;  which  becomes,  in  every  instance,  the 
virtue  of  which  we  stand  in  need.' 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  followed  by  Don  Abbondio. 

Here  our  anonymous  author  informs  us,  that  this  was 
not  the  only  interview  between  these  two  persons,  nor  Lucia 
the  only  subject  of  these  interviews;  but  that  he  has  con- 
fined  himself  to  the  mention  of  this  one,  that  he  might  not 
digress  too  far  from  the  principal  object  of  his  narrative. 
And,  for  the  same  reason,  he  does  not  make  mention  of 
other  notable  things,  said  and  done  by  Federigo,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  visitation  ;  or  of  his  liberality,  or 
of  the  dissensions  composed,  and  the  ancient  feuds  between 
individuals,  families,  and  entire  towns,  extinguished,  or 
(which  was,  alas  !  far  more  frequent)  suppressed  ;  or  of 
sundry  ruirìans,  and  petty  tyrants,  tamed  either  for  life,  or 
for  some  time; — ali  of  them  things  which  occurred  more 
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or  less  in  every  part  of  the  diocese  where  this  excellent  man 
made  any  stay. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  how,  next  morning,  Donna  Prassede 
carne,  according  to  agreement,  to  fetch  Lucia,  and  to  pay 
her  respects  to  the  Cardinal,  who  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
the  young  girl,  and  recommended  her  warmly  to  the  Signora. 
Lucia  parted  from  her  mother,  it  may  be  imagined  with 
what  tears,  left  her  cottage,  and  a  second  time  said  farewell 
to  her  native  village,  with  that  sense  of  doubly  bitter  sorrow, 
which  is  felt  on  leaving  a  spot  which  was  once  dearly  loved, 
and  can  never  oe  so  again.  But  this  parting  from  her 
mother  was  not  the  last  ;  for  Donna  Prassede  had  announced 
that  she  should  stili  reside  some  time  at  their  country  house, 
which  was  not  very  far  off;  and  Agnese  had  promised  her 
daughter  to  go  thither,  to  give  and  receive  a  more  mournful 
adieu. 

The  Cardinal  was  himself  just  starting  for  another  parish, 
when  the  Curate  of  that  in  which  the  castle  of  the  Un- 
named  was  situated,  arrived,  and  requested  to  speak  to  him. 
On  being  admitted,  he  presentcd  a  packet  and  a  letter  from 
that  nobleman,  wherein  he  besought  Federigo  to  prevail 
upon  Lucia's  mother  to  accept  a  hundred  scudi  of  gold,  which 
were  contained  in  the  parcel,  to  serve  either  as  a  dowry  for 
the  young  girl,  or  for  any  other  use  which  the  two  women 
might  deem  more  suitable;  requesting  him  at  the  same 
time  to  teli  them,  that  if  ever,  on  any  occasion,  they  thought 
he  could  render  them  any  service,  the  poor  girl  knew  too 
well  where  he  lived;  and  that,  for  him,  this  would  be  one 
of  the  most  desirable  events  that  could  happen.  The  Cardinal 
immediately  sent  for  Agnese,  who  listened  with  equal  pleasure 
and  amazement  to  the  courteous  message,  and  suffered  the 
packet  to  be  put  into  her  hand  without  much  scrupulous 
ceremony.  'May  God  reward  this  Signor  for  it,'  said  she; 
'and  will  your  illustrious  Lordship  thank  him  very  kindly? 
And  don't  say  a  word  about  it  to  anvbody,  because  this  is 
a  kind  of  country  .  .  .  Excuse  me,  Sir;  I  know  very  well 
that  a  gentleman  like  you  won't  chatter  about  these  things; 
but  .  .  .  you  understand  me.' 

Home  she  went  as  quickly  as  possible:  shut  herself  up 
in  her  room,  unwrapped  the  parcel,  and,  however  prepared 
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by  anticipation,  bcheld  with  astonishment  so  many  of  those 
coins  ali  together,  and  ali  her  ovvn,  of  vvhich  she  had,  perhaps, 
never  seen  more  than  one  at  once  before,  and  that  but  seldom  ; 
she  counted  them  over,  and  then  had  seme  trouble  in  putting 
them  together  again,  and  making  the  wholc  hundred  stand  up 
upon  their  edges  ;  for  every  now  and  then,  they  would  jut 
out,  and  slide  from  under  her  inexpert  fingerà;  at  length, 
however,  she  succceded  in  rolling  them  up,  after  a  fashion, 
put  them  in  a  handkerchief,  so  as  to  make  cjuite  a  large 
parcel,  and  wrapping  a  piece  of  cord  several  times  round  it, 
went  and  tucked  it  into  a  corner  of  her  Straw  mattress.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  castle-building,  devising  plans 
for  the  future,  and  longing  for  the  morrow.  After  going  to 
bed,  she  lay  for  a  long  time  awake,  with  the  thought  of  the 
hundred  scudi  she  had  beneath  her  to  keep  her  company; 
and  when  aslecp  she  saw  them  in  ber  dreams.  By  break  of 
day  she  arose,  and  set  off  in  good  time  towards  the  villa 
where  ber  daughter  was  residing. 

Though  Lucia's  extreme  reluctance  to  speak  of  her  vow 
was  in  no  degree  diminished,  she  had,  on  her  part,  resolved 
to  force  herself  to  Open  ber  mind  to  her  mother  in  this  inter- 
vicw,  as  it  would  be  the  la^t  they  should  bave  for  a  long 
time. 

Scarcely  were  they  leit  alone,  when  Agnese,  with  a  look 
full  of  animation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  suppressed  tone 
of  voice,  as  if  there  were  some  one  present  who  she  wa3 
afraid  would  hear,  began  :  '  I've  a  grand  thing  to  teli  you;' 
and  proceeded  to  relate  her  unexpected  good  fortune. 

'  God  bless  this  Signor,'  said  Lucia:  'now  you  have 
enough  to  be  well  off  yourself,  and  you  can  also  do  good  to 
others.' 

4  Why  I  '  replied  Agnese,  '  don't  you  see  how  many  things 
we  may  do  with  so  much  money?  Listen  ;  I  have  nobody 
but  you — but  you  two,  I  may  say  ;  for,  from  the  time  that 
he  began  to  address  you,  I've  always  considered  Renzo  as 
my  son.  The  whole  depends  upon  whether  any  misfortune 
has  happened  to  him,  seeing  he  gives  no  sign  of  being  alive: 
but  oh  !  surely  ali  won't  go  ili  with  us?  We'll  hope  not,  we'll 
hope  not.  For  me,  I  should  have  liked  to  lay  my  bones  in 
my  native  country;  but  now  that  you  can't  be  there,  thanks 
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to  that  villain  !  and  when  I  remember  that  he  is  near,  even 
my  country  has  become  hateful  to  me;  and  with  you  two  I 
can  be  happy  anywhere.  I  was  always  inclined  to  go  with 
you  both  to  the  very  end  of  the  world,  and  have  ever  been 
in  readiness;  but  how  could  we  do  it  without  money?  Do 
you  understand,  now?  The  little  sum  that  the  poor  fellow 
had  been  scarcely  able  to  lay  by,  with  ali  his  frugality,  justice 
carne,  and  cleared  it  away  ;  but  the  Lord  has  sent  us  a  fortune 
to  make  up  for  it.  Well,  when  he  has  found  a  way  of  letting 
us  know  that  he's  alive,  where  he  is,  and  what  are  his  inten- 
tions,  TU  come  to  Milan  and  fetch  you;  ay,  ITI  come  myself. 
Once  upon  a  time,  I  should  have  thought  twice  about  such 
a  thing,  but  misfortunes  make  one  experienced  and  inde- 
pendent;  I've  gone  as  far  as  Monza,  and  know  what  it  is  to 
travel.  I'il  bring  with  me  a  proper  companion, — a  relation, 
as  I  may  say, — Alessio,  of  Maggianico  ;  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
a  fit  person  isn't  to  be  found  in  the  country  at  ali.  FU  come 
with  him;  we  will  pay  the  expense,  and  ...  do  you  under- 
stand ?  ' 

But  perceiving  that,   instead  of   cheering   up,   Lucia  be- 
came  more  and  more  dejected,  and  only  exhibited  emotion 
unmixed  with  pleasure,   she  stopped  abruptly  in  the  midst 
of  her  speech,  and  said,  '  But  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
Don't  you  see  it  ?  ' 

1  Poor  mamma  1  '  exclaimed  Lucia,  throwing  her  arm 
round  her  neck,  and  burying  her  weeping  face  in  her 
bosom. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  *  again  asked  her  mother,  anxiously. 

'  I  ought  to  have  told  you  at  first/  said  Lucia,  raising 
her  head,  and  composing  herself,  '  but  I  never  had  the  heart 
to  do  it:  pity  me/ 

I  But  teli  me  then,  now/ 

I I  can  no  longer  be  that  poor  fellow's  wife  !  ' 
'How?  how?' 

With  head  hung  down,  a  beating  heart.  and  tears  roll- 
ing  down  her  cheeks,  like  one  who  relates  something  which, 
though  a  misfortune,  is  unalterable,  Lucia  disclosed  her  vow; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  clasping  her  hands,  again  besought  her 
mother's  forgiveness  for  having  hitherto  concealed  it  from 
her;  she  implored  her  not  to  speak  of  such  a  thing  to  any 
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living  being,  and  to  give  her  help,  and  facilitate  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  what  she  had  promised. 

Agnese  remained  stunefied  vvith  consternation.  She  would 
have  been  angry  with  ber  for  her  silence  to  her  mother,  but 
the  more  scrious  thoughtfl  the  case  itself  aroused  stifled 
this  personal  vexation  ;  she  would  have  reproached  her  for 
the  act,  but  it  sceincd  to  her  that  that  wou'd  be  a  murmur- 
ing  against  Hcaven  ;  the  more  so,  as  Lucir.  began  to  depict, 
more  vividlv  than  ever,  the  horrors  of  that  night,  the  abso- 
lute  desolation,  and  the  unhoped-for  deliverance,  between 
which  the  promise  liad  been  so  expressly,  so  solemnly  made. 
And  ali  the  whilc.  example  after  example  rose  to  the  recol- 
lection  of  the  listener,  which  she  had  often  heard  repeated, 
and  had  repeated  herself  to  her  daughter,  of  strange  and 
terrible  ptinishmentl  following  upon  the  violation  of  a  vow. 
After  a  few  moments  of  astonishment,  she  said,  'And  what 
will  you  do  now  ?  ' 

*  Now,'  replied  Lucia,  '  it  is  the  Lord  who  must  think 
for  us  ;  the  Lord,  and  the  Madonna.  I  have  placed  myself 
in  their  hands  ;  they  have  not  forsaken  me  hitherto;  they 
will  not  forsake  me  now,  that  .  .  .  The  mercy  I  ask  for  my- 
self of  the  Lord,  the  only  mercy,  after  the  salvation  of  my 
soul,  is,  that  He  will  let  me  rejoin  you;  and  He  will  grant  it 
me — yes,  I  feel  sure  Ile  will.  That  day  ...  in  that  carriage 
.  .  .  Ah,  most  holy  Virgin  !  .  .  .  those  men  !  .  .  .  who  would 
have  told  me  that  they  were  bringing  me  to  this,  that  they 
would  bring  me  to  join  my  mother  the  next  day?' 

1  But  not  to  teli  your  mother  of  it  at  once!  '  said  Agnese, 
with  a  kind  of  anger,  subdued  by  affection  and  pity. 

1  Oh,  pity  me  !  I  had  not  the  heart  .  .  .  and  what  use  would 
it  have  been  to  grieve  you  so  long  ago?' 

'And  Renzo?'  said  Agnese,  shaking  her  head. 

1  Ah  !  '  exclaimed  Lucia,  with  a  sudden  start,  '  I  must 
think  nothing  more  of  that  poor  fellow.  Long  ago  God 
had  not  destined  .  .  .  See  how  it  appears  that  it  was  His  will 
we  should  be  kept  asunder.  And  who  knows?  .  .  .  but  no, 
no;  the  Lord  will  have  preserved  him  from  danger,  and  will 
make  him  even  happier  without  me.' 

'  But  now,  you  see,'  replied  Agnese,  '  if  it  were  not  that 
you  are  bound  for  ever,  for  ali  the  rest,  if  no  misfortune 
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has  happened  to  Renzo,  I  might  have  found  a  remedy  with 
so  much  money/ 

*  But  should  we  have  got  this  money/  replied  Lucìa,  '  if 
I  had  not  passed  through  such  a  night?  .  .  .  It  is  the  Lord 
who  has  ordered  everything  as  it  is;  His  will  be  done/ 
And  nere  her  voice  was  choked  with  tears. 

At  this  unexpected  argument,  Agnese  remained  silent  and 
thoughtful.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  Lucia,  suppressing 
her  sobs,  resumed  :  '  Now  that  the  deed  is  done,  we  must  sub- 
mit  to  it  with  cheerfulness;  and  you,  my  poor  mother,  you 
can  help  me,  first,  by  praying  to  the  Lord  for  your  unhappy 
daughter,  and  then  .  .  .  that  poor  fellow  must  be  told  of  it, 
you  know.  Will  you  see  to  this,  and  do  me  also  this  kind- 
ness;  for  you  can  think  about  it.  When  you  can  find  out 
where  he  is,  get  some  one  to  write  to  him;  find  a  man  .  .  . 
Oh,  your  cousin,  Alessio,  is  just  the  man,  a  prudent  and  kind 
person,  who  has  always  wished  us  well,  and  won't  gossip  and 
teli  tales;  get  him  to  write  the  thing  just  as  it  is,  where  I 
have  been,  how  I  have  suffered,  and  that  God  has  willed  it 
should  be  thus  ;  and  that  he  must  set  his  heart  at  rest,  and 
that  I  can  never,  ne  ver  be  anybody's  wife!  And  teli  him 
of  it  in  a  kind  and  clever  way  ;  explain  to  him  that  I  have 
promised,  that  I  have  really  made  a  vow  .  .  .  When  he  knows 
that  I  have  promised  the  Madonna  ...  he  has  always  been 
good  and  religious  .  .  .  And  you,  the  moment  you  have  any 
news  of  him,  get  somebody  to  write  to  me;  let  me  know 
that  he  is  well,  and  then  ...  let  me  never  hear  anything 
more.' 

Agnese,  with  much  feeling,  assured  her  daughter  that 
everything  should  be  done  as  she  desired. 

1  There's  one  thing  more  I  have  to  say/  resumed  Lucia  ; 
'this  poor  fellow  .  .  .  if  he  hadn't  had  the  misfortune  to 
think  of  me,  ali  that  has  happened  to  him  never  would  have 
happened.  He's  a  wanderer  in  the  wide  world  ;  they've 
ruined  him  on  setting  out  in  life;  they've  carried  away  ali  he 
had,  ali  those  little  savings  he  had  made,  poor  fellow;  you 
know  why  .  .  .  And  we  have  so  much  money  !  Oh,  mother  ! 
as  the  Lord  has  sent  us  so  much  wealth,  and  you  look  upon 
this  poor  fellow,  true  enough,  as  belonging  to  you  .  .  .  yes, 
as  your  son,  oh  !  divide  it  between  you  ;  for,  most  assuredly, 
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God  won't  let  us  want.  Look  out  for  the  opportunity  of 
a  safe  bearer,  and  send  it  him;  for  Heaven  knows  how 
much  he  wants  it  !  ' 

'Well,  what  do  you  think?'  replied  Agnese:  'ITI  do 
it,  indeed.  Poor  youth  !  Why  do  you  think  I  was  so  glad 
of  this  money  ?  But  !  ...  I  certainly  carne  nere  very  glad, 
so  I  did.  Well,  111  send  it  him  ;  poor  youth  1  But  he,  too 
...  I  know  what  I  would  say;  certainly,  money  gives  pleas- 
ure  to  those  who  want  it;  but  it  isn't  this  that  will  make  him 
rich.' 

Lucia  thanked  her  mother  for  her  ready  and  liberal  as- 
sent,  with  such  deep  gratitude  and  affection,  as  would  have 
convinced  an  observcr  that  her  heart  stili  secretly  clung  to 
Renzo,  more,  perhaps,  than  she  herself  believcd. 

*  And  what  shall  I,  a  poor  solitary  vvoman,  do  without 
you?'  said  Agnese,  weeping  in  her  turn. 

1  And  I  without  you,  my  poor  mother  !  and  in  a  stranger's 
house!  and  down  there  in  Milan  !  .  .  .  But  the  Lord  will  be 
with  us  both,  and  afterwards  will  bring  us  together  again. 
Between  eight  and  nine  months  hence,  we  shall  see  each 
other  once  more  here  ;  and  by  that  time,  or  even  before  it,  I 
hope,  He  will  have  disposed  matters  to  our  comfort.  Leave  it 
to  Him.  I  will  ever,  ever  beseech  the  Madonna  for  this  mercy. 
If  I  had  anything  else  to  offer  her,  I  would  do  it;  but  she  is 
so  merciful,  that  she  will  obtain  it  for  me  as  a  gift.' 

With  these,  and  other  similar  and  oft-repeated  words  of 
lamentation  and  comfort,  of  opposition  and  resignation,  of 
interrogation  and  confident  assurance,  with  many  tears,  and 
after  long  and  renewed  embraces,  the  women  tore  them- 
selves  apart,  promising,  by  turns,  to  see  each  other  the 
next  autunni,  at  the  latest;  as  if  the  fulfilment  of  these 
promises  depended  upon  themselves,  and  as  people  always 
do,  nevertheless,  in  similar  cases, 

Meanwhile,  a  considerable  time  passed  away,  and  Ag- 
nese could  hear  no  tidings  of  Renzo.  Neither  letter  nor 
message  reached  her  from  him;  and  among  ali  those  whom 
she  could  ask  from  Bergamo,  or  the  neighbourhood,  co 
one  knew  anything  at  ali  about  him. 

Nor  was  she  the  only  one  who  made  ìnquiries  in  vain: 
Cardinal  Federigo,  who  had  not  told  the  poor  woman  merely 
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out  of  compliment  that  he  would  seek  for  some  informa- 
tion  concerning  the  unfortunate  man,  had,  in  fact,  imme- 
diately  written  to  obtain  it.  Having  returned  to  Milan 
after  his  visitation,  he  received  a  reply,  in  which  he  was  in- 
formed,  that  the  address  of  the  person  he  had  named  could 
not  be  ascertained;  that  he  had  certainly  made  some  stay 
in  such  a  place,  where  he  had  given  no  occasion  for  any 
talk  about  himself;  but  that,  one  morning,  he  had  sud- 
denly  disappeared;  that  a  relative  of  his,  with  whom  he  had 
lodged  there,  knew  not  what  had  become  of  him,  and  could 
only  repeat  certain  vague  and  contradictory  rumours  which 
were  afloat,  that  the  youth  had  enlisted  for  the  Levant, 
had  passed  into  Germany,  or  had  perished  in  fording  a  river  ; 
but  that  the  writer  would  not  fail  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  if 
any  better  authenticated  tidings  carne  to  light,  would  imme- 
diately  convey  them  to  his  most  illustrious  and  very  reverend 
Lordship. 

These,  and  various  other  reports,  at  length  spread 
throughout  the  tenitory  of  Lecco,  and,  consequently, 
reached  the  ears  of  Agnese.  The  poor  woman  did  her 
utmost  to  discover  which  was  the  true  account,  and  to 
arrive  at  the  origin  of  this  and  that  rumour;  but  she  never 
succeeded  in  tracing  it  further  than  they  say,  which,  even 
at  the  present  day,  suffices,  by  itself,  to  attest  the  truth  of 
facts.  Sometimes  she  had  scarcely  heard  one  tale,  when 
some  one  would  come  and  teli  her  not  a  word  of  it  was 
true;  only,  however,  to  give  her  another  in  compensation, 
equally  strange  and  disastrous.  The  truth  is,  ali  these 
rumours  were  alike  unfounded. 

The  Governor  of  Milan,  and  Captain-General  in  Italy, 
Don  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  had  complained  bitterly 
to  the  Venetian  minister,  resident  at  Milan,  because  a 
rogue,  and  public  robber,  a  promoter  of  plundering  and 
massacre,  the  famous  Lorenzo  Tramaglino,  who,  while  in 
the  very  hands  of  justice,  had  excited  an  insurrection  to 
force  his  escape,  had  been  received  and  harboured  in  the 
Bergamascan  territory.  The  minister  in  residence  replied, 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  it;  he  would  write  to  Venice, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  give  his  Excellency  any  explana- 
tion  that  could  be  procured  on  the  subject. 
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It  was  a  maxim  of  Venetian  policy  to  second  and  cul- 
tivate  the  inclination  of  Milanese  silk-wcavers  to  emigrate 
into  the  Bergamascan  territory,  and,  with  this  object,  to 
provide  many  advantages  for  them,  more  especially  that 
without  which  every  other  was  worthless;  we  mean,  se- 
curity.  As,  however,  whcn  two  great  diplomatists  dispute, 
in  however  trifling  a  matter,  third  partici  must  always 
have  a  taste  in  the  shape  of  consequinces,  Bortolo  was 
warned,  in  confidence,  it  was  not  known  by  whom,  that 
Renzo  was  not  sa  fé  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  that  he 
would  do  wisely  to  place  him  in  some  other  manufacture 
for  a  while,  even  under  a  false  name.  Bortolo  understood 
the  hint,  raiscd  no  objcctions,  explaincd  the  matter  to  his 
cousin,  took  him  with  him  in  a  carnale,  conveyed  him  to 
another  new  silk-mill,  about  fifteen  miles  off,  and  pre- 
sented  him,  under  the  name  of  Antonio  Rivolta,  to  the 
owner,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Milanese,  and  an  old  ac- 
quaintanc  This  person,  though  the  times  were  so  bad, 
needed  little  entreaty  to  reccive  a  workman  who  was  recom- 
mended  to  him  aa  honest  and  skilful  by  an  intelligent  man 
like  Bortolo.  On  the  trial  of  him  aftcrwards,  he  found 
he  had  only  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  acquisi- 
tion  ;  excepting  that,  at  first,  he  thought  the  youth  must 
be  naturally  rather  stupid,  because,  whcn  any  one  called 
Antonio,  he  generally  did  not  ansvver. 

Soon  after,  an  order  carne  from  Venice,  in  peaceable 
forni,  to  the  sherift"  of  Bergamo,  requiring  him  to  obtain 
and  forward  information,  whether,  in  his  jurisdiction,  and 
more  expressly  in  such  a  village,  such  an  individuai  was 
io  be  found.  The  sherifF,  having  made  the  necessary  re- 
searches  in  the  manner  he  saw  was  desired,  transmitted  a 
reply  in  the  negative,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  minister 
at  Milan,  who  transmitted  it  to  Don  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de 
Cordova. 

There  were  not  wanting  inquisitive  people  who  tried  to 
learn  from  Bortolo  why  this  youth  was  no  longer  with  him, 
and  where  he  had  gone.  To  the  first  inquiry  he  replied, 
1  Nay,  he  has  disappeared  !  '  but  afterwards,  to  get  rid  of 
the  most  pertinacious  without  giving  them  a  suspicion  of 
what  was  really  the  case,  he  contrived  to  entertain  them, 
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some  with  one,  some  with  another,  of  the  stories  we  have 
before  mentioned:  always,  however,  as  uncertain  reports, 
which  he  also  had  heard  related,  without  having  any  posi- 
tive accounts. 

But  when  inquiries  carne  to  be  made  of  him  by  com- 
mission  from  the  Cardinal,  without  mentioning  his  name, 
and  with  a  certain  show  of  importance  and  mystery,  merely 
giving  him  to  understand  that  it  was  in  the  name  of  a  great 
personage,  Bortolo  became  the  more  guarded,  and  deemed 
it  the  more  necessary  to  adhere  to  his  general  method  of 
reply;  nay,  as  a  great  personage  was  concerned,  he  gave 
out  by  wholesale  ali  the  stories  which  he  had  published,  one 
by  one,  of  his  various  disasters. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  such  a  person  as  Don  Gon- 
zalo bore  any  personal  enmity  to  the  poor  mountain  silk- 
weaver;  that  informed,  perhaps,  of  his  irreverence  and  ili— 
language  towards  his  Moorish  king,  chained  by  the  throat, 
he  would  have  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  him  ;  or  that 
he  thought  him  so  dangerous  a  subject  as  to  be  worth 
pursuing  even  in  flight,  and  not  suffered  to  live  even  at  a 
distance,  like  the  Roman  senate  with  Hannibal.  Don  Gon- 
zalo had  too  many  and  too  important  afìfairs  in  his  head  to 
trouble  himself  about  Renzo's  doings;  and  if  it  seems  that 
he  did  trouble  himself  about  them,  it  arose  from  a  singular 
combination  of  circumstances,  by  which  the  poor  unfortu- 
nate  fellow,  without  desiring  it,  and  without  being  aware 
of  it,  either  then,  or  ever  afterwards,  found  himself  linked, 
as  by  a  very  subtile  and  invisible  chain,  to  these  same  too 
many  and  too  important  affairs. 

) 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

IT  has  already  occurred  to  us  more  than  once  to 
make  mention  of  the  war  which  was  at  this  time  raging, 
for  the  succession  to  the  states  of  the  Duke  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga,  the  second  of  that  name;  but  it  has  always  oc- 
curred in  a  moment  of  great  haste,  so  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  give  more  than  a  cursory  hint  of  it.  Now, 
however,  for  the  due  understanding  of  our  narrative,  a  more 
particular  notice  of  it  is  required.  Thcy  are  matters  which 
any  one  who  knows  anything  of  history  must  be  acquainted 
with  ;  but  as,  from  a  just  estimate  of  ourselves,  we  must 
suppose  that  this  work  can  be  read  by  none  but  the  ignorant, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  that  we  should  here  relate  as  much  as 
will  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  them  to  those  who  need  it. 

We  have  said  that  on  the  death  of  this  duke,  the  first  in 
the  line  of  succession,  Carlo  Gonzaga,  head  of  a  younger 
brandi  now  established  in  France,  where  he  possessed  the 
duchies  of  Nevers  and  Rhetel,  had  entered  upon  the  pos- 
session  of  Mantua,  and  we  may  now  add,  of  Monferrat:  for 
our  haste  made  us  leave  this  name  on  the  point  of  the  pen. 
The  Spanish  minister,  who  was  resolved  at  any  com- 
promise (we  have  said  this  too)  to  exclude  the  new  prince 
from  these  two  fiefs,  and  who,  to  exclude  him,  wanted  some 
pretext  (because  wars  made  without  any  pretext  would  be 
unjust),  had  declared  himself  the  upholder  of  the  claims 
which  another  Gonzaga  Ferrante,  prince  of  the  Guastalla, 
pretended  to  have  upon  Mantua;  and  Carlo  Emanuele  I., 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  Margherita  Gonzaga,  duchess  dowager 
of  Lorraine,  upon  Monferrat.  Don  Gonzalo,  who  was  of 
the  family  of  the  great  commander,  and  bore  his  name,  who 
had  already  made  war  in  Flanders,  and  was  extremely 
anxious  to  bring  one  into  Italy,  was  perhaps  the  person  who 
made  most  stir  that  this  might  be  undertaken:  and  in  the 
mean  while,  interpreting  the  intentions,  and  anticipating  the 
orders  of  the  above-named  minister,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  the  invasion  and  partition  of 
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Monferrat;  and  afterwards  readily  obtained  a  ratification 
of  it  from  the  Count  Duke,  by  persuading  him  that  the 
acquisition  of  Casale  would  be  very  easy,  which  was  the 
most  strongly  defended  point  of  the  portion  assigned  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  He  protested,  however,  in  the  king's  name, 
against  any  intention  of  occupying  the  country  further  than 
under  the  name  of  a  deposit,  until  the  sentence  of  the  Em- 
peror  should  be  declared;  who,  partly  from  the  influence  of 
others,  partly  from  private  motives  of  his  own,  had,  in  the 
mean  while,  denied  the  investiture  to  the  new  duke,  and 
intimated  to  him  that  he  should  give  up  to  him  in  seques- 
tration  the  controverted  states  :  afterwards,  having  heard 
the  different  sides,  he  would  restore  them  to  him  who  had 
the  best  claim.  To  these  conditions  the  Duke  of  Nevers 
would  not  consent. 

He  had,  however,  friends  of  some  eminence  in  the  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu,  the  Venetian  noblemen,  and  the  Pope.  But 
the  first  of  these,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle,  and  in  a  war  with  England,  and  thwarted  by  the 
party  of  the  queen-mother,  Maria  de'  Medici,  who,  for  cer- 
tain  reasons  of  her  own,  was  opposed  to  the  house  of  Nevers, 
could  give  nothing  but  hopes.  The  Venetians  would  not 
stir,  nor  even  declare  themselves  in  his  favour,  unless  a 
French  army  were  first  brought  into  Italy  ;  and  while  secretly 
aiding  the  duke  as  they  best  could,  they  contented  themselves 
with  putting  off  the  Court  of  Madrid  and  the  Governor  of 
Milan  with  protests,  propositions,  and  peaceable  or  threat- 
ening  admonitions,  according  to  circumstances.  Urban  Vili, 
recommended  Nevers  to  his  friends,  interceded  in  his  favour 
with  his  enemies,  and  designed  projects  of  accommodation  ; 
but  would  not  hear  a  word  of  sending  men  into  the  field. 

By  this  means  the  two  confederates  for  offensive  meas- 
ures  were  enabled  the  more  securely  to  begin  their  concerted 
operations.  Carlo  Emanuele  ìnvaded  Monferrat  from  his 
side;  Don  Gonzalo  willingly  laid  siege  to  Casale,  but  did  not 
find  in  the  undertaking  ali  the  satisfaction  he  had  promised 
himself:  for  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  war  is  a  rose 
without  a  thorn.  The  Court  did  not  provide  him  with  nearly 
ali  the  means  he  demanded;  his  ally,  on  the  contrary,  assisted 
him  too  much:  that  is  to  say;  after  having  taken  his  own 
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portion,  he  went  on  to  take  that  which  was  assigned  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  Don  Gonzalo  was  enraged  beyond  expres- 
sion  ;  but  fearing  that,  if  he  made  any  noise  about  it,  this 
duke,  as  active  in  intrigues  and  fickle  in  treaty,  as  bold  and 
valiant  in  arms,  would  rcvolt  to  the  French,  he  was  obliged 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  it,  gnaw  the  bit,  and  put  on  a  satisfied 
air.  The  siege,  besides,  went  on  badly,  being  protracted  to 
a  great  length,  and  sometimes  thrown  back,  owing  to  the 
steady,  cautious,  and  resolute  behaviour  of  the  besieged,  the 
lack  of  sufficient  mnnbers  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  some  historian,  the  many  false 
steps  taken  by  Don  Gonzalo;  on  which  point  we  leave  truth 
to  choose  hcr  own  side,  beine:  inclined  even,  were  it  really 
so,  to  consider  it  a  very  happy  circumstance,  if  it  were  the 
cause  that  in  this  cnterprise  there  were  some  fewer  than 
usuai  slain,  beheaded,  or  wounded;  and,  cccteris  paribus, 
rather  fewer  tiles  injured  in  Casale.  In  the  midst  of  these 
perplexities,  the  news  of  the  sedition  at  Milan  arrived,  to 
the  scene  of  which  he  rcpaired  in  person. 

Here,  in  the  report  which  was  given  him,  mention  was 
also  made  of  the  rebellious  and  clamorous  flight  of  Renzo, 
and  of  the  real  or  supposed  doings  which  had  been  the  oc- 
casion  of  his  arrest  ;  and  they  could  also  inforni  him  that 
this  person  had  taken  refuge  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo. 
This  circumstance  arrested  Don  Gonzalo's  attention.  He 
had  been  informed  from  another  quarter,  that  great  interest 
had  been  felt  at  Venice  in  the  insurrection  at  Milan;  that 
they  had  supposed  he  would  be  obliged  on  this  account  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Casale;  and  that  they  imagined  he  was 
reduced  to  great  despondency  and  perplexity  about  it  :  the 
more  so,  as  shortly  after  this  event,  the  tidings  had  arrived, 
so  much  desired  by  these  noblemen,  and  dreaded  by  himself, 
of  the  surrender  of  La  Rochelle.  Feeling  considerably  an- 
noyed,  both  as  a  man  and  a  politician.  that  they  should 
entertain  such  an  opinion  of  his  proceedings,  he  sought 
every  opportunity  of  undeceiving  them,  and  persuading  them, 
by  induction,  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  former  boldness; 
for  to  say,  explicitly,  I  have  no  fear,  is  just  to  say  nothing. 
One  good  pian  is  to  show  displeasure,  to  complain,  and  to 
expostulate:   accordingly,  the  Venetian  ambassador  having 
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waited  upon  him  to  pay  his  respects,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  read  in  his  countenance  and  behaviour  how  he  felt  within, 
Don  Gonzalo,  after  having  spoken  lightly  of  the  tumult, 
like  a  man  who  had  already  provided  a  remedy  for  every- 
thing,  made  those  complaints  about  Renzo  which  the  reader 
already  knows;  as  he  is  also  acquainted  with  what  resulted 
from  them  in  consequence.  From  that  time,  he  took  no 
further  interest  in  an  affair  of  so  little  importance,  which, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  terminated  ;  and  when,  a 
long  time  afterwards,  the  reply  carne  to  him  at  the  camp 
at  Casale,  whither  he  had  returned,  and  where  he  had  very 
different  things  to  occupy  his  mind,  he  raised  and  threw 
back  his  head,  like  a  silkworm  searching  for  a  leaf  ;  reflected 
for  a  moment,  to  recali  more  clearlv  to  his  memory  a  fact 
of  which  he  only  retained  a  shadowy  idea  ;  remembered 
the  circumstance,  had  a  vague  and  momentary  recollection 
of  the  person  ;  passed  on  to  something  else,  and  thought  no 
more  about  it. 

But  Renzo,  who,  from  the  little  which  he  had  darkly  com- 
prehended,  was  far  from  supposing  so  benevolent  an  in- 
difference,  had,  for  a  time,  no  other  thought,  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  no  other  care,  than  to  keep  himself 
concealed.  It  may  be  imagined  whether  he  did  not  ardently 
long  to  send  news  of  himself  to  the  women,  and  receive 
some  from  them  in  exchange  ;  but  there  were  two  great 
difficulties  in  the  way.  One  was,  that  he  also  would  have 
been  forced  to  trust  to  an  amanuensis,  for  the  poor  fellow 
knew  not  how  to  write,  nor  even  read,  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  word;  and  if,  when  asked  the  question,  as  the  reader 
may  perhaps  remember,  by  the  Doctor  Azzecca-Garbugli, 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  it  was  not,  certainly,  a  boast, 
a  mere  bravado,  as  they  say;  it  was  the  truth,  that  he  could 
manage  to  read  print,  when  he  could  take  his  time  over  it: 
writing,  however,  was  a  different  thing.  He  would  be 
obliged,  then,  to  make  a  third  party  the  depositary  of  his 
affairs,  and  of  a  secret  so  jealousy  guarded:  and  it  was  not 
easy  in  those  times  to  find  a  man  who  could  use  his  pen, 
and  in  whom  confidence  could  be  placed,  particularly  in  a 
country  where  he  had  no  old  acquaintances.  The  other 
difficnlty  was  to  find  a  bearer;  a  man  who  was  going  jus* 
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to  the  place  he  wanted,  who  would  take  charge  of  the  letter, 
and  really  recollect  to  deliver  it;  ali  these,  too,  qualifications 
ratlier  difficult  to  be  met  with  in  one  individuai. 

At  length,  by  dint  of  searching  and  sounding,  he  found 
somebody  to  write  for  him  ;  but  ignorant  where  the  women 
were,  or  whether  they  were  stili  at  Monza,  he  judged  it  bet- 
ter  to  enclose  the  letter  directed  to  Agnese  under  cover  to 
Father  Cristoforo,  with  a  line  or  two  also  for  him.  The 
writer  undertook  the  charge,  moreover,  of  forwarding  the 
packet,  and  delivered  it  to  one  who  would  pass  not  far  from 
Pescarenico;  this  person  left  it  with  many  strict  charges,  at 
an  inn  on  the  road,  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  monastery; 
and,  as  it  was  directed  to  a  convent,  it  reached  this  destina- 
tion  ;  but  what  became  of  it  afterwards  was  never  known. 
Renzo,  recciving  no  reply,  sent  off  a  second  letter,  nearly 
like  the  first,  which  he  enclosed  in  another  to  an  acquaint- 
ance  or  distant  relation  of  his  at  Lecco.  He  sought  for 
another  bearer,  and  found  one;  and  this  time  the  letter 
reached  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Agnese 
posted  off  to  Maggianico,  had  it  read  and  interpreted  to  her 
by  her  cousin  Alessio  ;  concerted  with  him  a  reply,  which  he 
put  down  in  writing  for  her,  and  found  means  of  sending  it  to 
Antonio  Rivolta  in  his  present  place  of  abode:  ali  this,  how- 
cver,  not  quite  so  expeditiously  as  we  have  recounted  it. 
Renzo  received  the  reply,  and  in  time  sent  an  answer  to  it. 
In  short,  a  correspondence  was  set  on  foot  between  the  two 
parties,  neither  frequent  nor  regular,  but  stili  kept  up  by 
starts,   and  at  intervals. 

To  form  some  idea,  however,  of  this  correspondence,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  a  little  how  such  things  went  on  in  those 
days — indeed,  how  they  go  on  now;  for  in  this  particular,  I 
believe,  there  is  little  or  no  variation. 

The  peasant  who  knows  not  how  to  write,  and  finds  him- 
self  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  communicating  his  ideas  to 
the  absent,  has  recourse  to  one  who  understands  the  art, 
taking  him,  as  far  as  he  can,  from  among  those  of  his  own 
rank, — for,  with  others,  he  is  either  shamefaced,  or  afraid 
to  trust  them;  he  informs  them,  with  more  or  less  order 
and  perspicuity,  of  past  events;  and  in  the  same  manner, 
describes  to  him  the  thoughts  he  is  to  express.    The  man  of 
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letters  understands  part,  misunderstands  part,  gives  a  little 
advice,  proposes  some  variation,  says,  '  Leave  it  to  me  ;'  then 
he  takes  the  pen,  transfers  the  idea  he  has  received,  as  he 
best  cam  from  speaking  to  writing,  corrects  it  his  own  way, 
improves  it,  puts  in  flourishes,  abbreviates,  or  even  omits, 
according  as  he  deems  most  suitable  for  his  subject;  for  so  it 
is,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it,  he  who  knows  more  than  his 
neighbours  will  not  be  a  passive  instrument  in  their  hands; 
and  when  he  interferes  in  other  people's  affairs,  he  will 
force  them  to  do  things  his  own  way.  In  addition  to  ali  this, 
it  is  not  always  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  the  above- 
named  literate  himself  expresses  ali  that  he  intended;  nay, 
sometimes  it  happens  just  the  reverse,  as,  indeed,  it  does  even 
to  us  who  write  for  the  press.  When  the  letter  thus  com- 
pleted  reaches  the  hands  of  the  correspondent,  who  is  equally 
unpractised  in  his  a,  b,  e,  he  takes  it  to  another  learned 
genius  of  that  tribe,  who  reads  and  expounds  it  to  him. 
Questions  arise  on  the  matter  of  understanding  it,  because 
the  person  interested,  presuming  upon  his  acquaintance  with 
the  antecedent  circumstances,  asserts  that  certain  words 
mean  such  and  such  a  thing;  the  reader,  resting  upon  his 
greater  experience  in  the  art  of  composition,  affirms  that 
they  mean  another.  At  last,  the  one  who  does  not  know,  is 
obliged  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  one  who  does, 
and  trusts  to  him  the  task  of  writing  a  reply;  which,  exe- 
cuted  like  the  former  example,  is  liable  to  a  similar  style  of 
interpretation.  If,  in  addition,  the  subject  of  the  corre- 
spondence  be  a  rather  delicate  topic,  if  secret  matters  be 
treated  of  in  it,  which  it  is  desirable  should  not  be  understood 
by  a  third  party,  in  case  the  letter  should  go  astray;  if  with 
this  view  there  be  a  positive  intention  of  not  expressing 
things  quite  clearly,  then,  however  short  a  time  the  corre- 
spondence  is  kept  up,  the  parties  invariably  finish  by  under- 
standing each  other  as  well  as  the  two  schoolmen  who  had 
disputed  for  four  hours  upon  abstract  mutations;  not  to 
take  our  simile  from  living  beings,  lest  we  expose  ourselves 
to  have  our  ears  boxed. 

Now,  the  case  of  our  two  correspondents  was  exactly 
what  we  have  described.  The  first  letter  written  in  Renzo's 
name,  contained  many  subjects.    Primarily,  besides  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  flight,  by  far  more  concise,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  more  confuseci,  than  that  which  \ve  have  given,  was  a 
relation  of  his  actual  circumstances,  from  which  both  Agnese 
and  her  interpreter  were  very  far  from  deriving  any  lucid 
or  tolerably  correct  idea.  Then  he  spoke  of  secret  intelli- 
gence, change  of  namc,  his  being  in  safety,  but  stili  requir- 
ing  concealment  ;  things  in  themselves  not  very  familiar  to 
their  understandings,  and  related  in  the  letter  rather  enig- 
matically.  Then  followed  warm  and  impassioned  inqniries 
about  Lucia's  situation,  with  dark  and  mournful  hints  of  the 
rumours  which  had  reached  even  his  ears.  There  were, 
finally,  uncertain  and  distant  hopes  and  plans  in  reference  to 
the  future;  and  for  the  present  promises  and  entreaties  to 
keep  their  plighted  faith,  not  to  lose  patience  or  courage, 
and  to  wait  for  better  days. 

Some  time  passed  away,  and  Agnese  found  a  trusty  mes- 
senger to  convey  an  answer  to  Renzo,  with  the  fifty  scudi 
assigncd  to  him  by  Lucia.  At  the  sight  of  so  much  gold, 
he  knew  not  what  to  think;  and,  with  a  mind  agitated  by 
wonder  and  suspense,  which  left  no  room  for  gratification, 
he  set  off  in  search  of  his  amanuensis,  to  make  him  interpret 
the  letter,  and  find  the  key  to  so  strange  a  mystery. 

Agnese's  scribe,  after  lamenting,  in  the  letter,  the  want 
of  perspicuity  in  Renzo's  epistle.  went  on  to  describe,  in  a 
way  at  least  quite  as  much  to  be  lamented,  the  tremendous 
history  of  that  person  (so  he  expressed  himself)  ;  and  here 
he  accounted  for  the  fifty  scudi;  then  he  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  vow,  employing  much  circumlocution  in  the  expres- 
sion  of  it,  but  adding,  in  more  direct  and  explicit  terms,  the 
advice  to  set  his  heart  at  rest,  and  think  no  more  about  it. 

Renzo  very  nearly  quarrelled  with  the  reader;  he  trem- 
bled,  shuddered,  became  enra^ed  with  what  he  had  under- 
stood,  and  with  what  he  could  not  understand.  Three  or 
four  times  did  he  make  him  read  over  the  melancholy 
writing,  now  comprehending  better,  now  finding  what  had 
at  first  appeared  clear,  more  and  more  incomprehensible. 
And,  in  this  fervour  of  passion,  he  insisted  upon  his  aman- 
uensis immediately  taking  pen  in  hand,  and  writing  a  reply. 
After  the  strongest  expressions  imaginable  of  pity  and  horror 
at  Lucia's  circumstances — "  Write/  pursued  he,  as  he  dictated 
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to  his  secretary,  '  that  I  won't  set  my  heart  at  rest,  and  that 
I  never  will  ;  and  that  this  is  not  advice  to  be  giving  to  a  lad 
like  me;  and  that  I  won't  touch  the  money;  that  I'il  put  it 
by,  and  keep  it  for  the  young  girl's  dowry  ;  that  she  already 
belongs  to  me;  and  that  I  know  nothing  about  a  vow;  and 
that  I  have  often  heard  say  that  the  Madonna  interests  her- 
self  to  help  the  afflicted,  and  obtains  favours  for  them;  but 
that  she  encourages  them  to  despise  and  break  their  word, 
I  never  heard;  and  that  this  vow  can't  hold  good;  and  that 
with  this  money  we  have  enough  to  keep  house  here;  and 
that  I  am  somewhat  in  difficulties  now,  it's  only  a  storm 
which  will  quickly  pass  over;'  and  other  similar  things. 
Agnese  received  this  letter  also,  and  replied  to  it  ;  and  the 
correspondence  continued  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

Lucia  felt  greatly  relieved  when  her  mother  had  con- 
trived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  let  her  know  that  Renzo  was 
alive,  sa  fé,  and  acquainted  with  her  vow,  and  desired  noth- 
ing more  than  that  he  should  forget  her;  or,  to  express  it 
more  exactly,  that  he  should  try  to  forget  her.  She,  on  her 
part,  made  a  similar  resolution  a  hundred  times  a  day  with 
respect  to  him  ;  and  employed,  too,  every  means  she  could 
think  of  to  put  it  into  effect.  She  continued  to  work  inde- 
fatigably  with  her  needle,  trying  to  apply  her  whole  mind 
to  it;  and  when  Renzo's  image  presented  itself  to  her  view, 
would  begin  to  repeat  or  chant  some  prayers  to  herself.  But 
that  image,  just  as  if  it  were  actuated  by  pure  malice,  did 
not  generally  come  so  openly;  it  introduced  itself  stealthily 
behind  others,  so  that  the  mind  might  not  be  aware  of  having 
harboured  it,  till  after  it  had  been  there  for  some  time. 
Lucia's  thoughts  were  often  with  her  mother;  how  should 
it  have  been  otherwise?  and  the  ideal  Renzo  would  gently 
creep  in  as  a  third  party,  as  the  real  person  had  so  often 
done.  So,  with  everybody,  in  every  place,  in  every  remem- 
brance  of  the  past,  he  never  failed  to  introduce  himself. 
And  if  the  poor  girl  allowed  herself  sometimes  to  penetrate 
in  fancy  into  the  obscurity  of  the  future,  there,  too,  he  would 
appear,  if  it  were  only  to  say:  I,  ten  to  one,  shall  not  be 
there.  However,  if  not  to  think  of  him  at  ali  were  a  hopeless 
undertaking,  yet  Lucia  succeeded  up  to  a  certain  point,  in 
thinking  less  about  him,  and  less  intensely  than  her  heart 
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would  have  wislied.  She  would  even  nave  succeeded  bet- 
ter,  had  she  been  alone  in  desiring  to  do  so.  But  there  was 
Donna  Prassede,  who,  bent  on  her  part,  upon  banishing  the 
youth  from  her  thoughts,  had  found  no  better  expedient  than 
constantly  talking  about  him.  '  Well/  she  would  say,  '  have 
you  given  up  thinking  of  him?' 

'  I  am  thinking  of  nobody,'  replied  Lucia. 

Donna  Prassede,  however,  not  to  be  appeased  by  so 
evasive  an  answer,  replied  that  there  must  be  deeds,  not 
words;  and  enlarged  upon  the  usuai  practices  of  young 
girls,  '  who,'  said  she,  '  when  they  have  set  their  hearts  upon 
a  dissolute  fellow,  (and  it  is  just  to  such  they  have  a  lean- 
ing.)  won't  consent  to  be  separated  from  them.  An  honest 
and  rational  contract  to  a  vvorthy  man,  a  wcll-tried  charac- 
ter,  which,  by  some  accident,  happens  to  be  frustrated, — 
they  are  quickly  resigned  ;  but  let  it  be  a  villain,  and  it  is 
an  incurable  wound/  And  then  she  commenced  a  panegyric 
upon  the  poor  absentee,  the  rascal  who  had  come  to  Milan 
to  plunder  the  town,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants;  and 
tried  to  make  Lucia  confess  ali  the  knavish  tricks  he  had 
play  ed  in  bis  own  country. 

Lucia,  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  shame,  sorrow,  and 
such  indignation  as  could  find  place  in  her  gentle  breast  and 
humble  condition,  affirmed  and  testified  that  the  poor  fellow 
had  done  nothing  in  bis  country  to  give  occasion  for  any- 
thing  but  good  to  be  said  of  him;  4  she  wished,'  she  said, 
1  that  some  one  were  present  trom  his  neighbourhood,  that 
the  lady  might  hear  his  testimony.'  Even  on  his  adventures 
at  Milan,  the  particulars  of  which  she  could  not  learn,  she 
defended  him  merely  from  the  knowledge  she  had  had  of 
him  and  his  behaviour,  from  his  very  childhood.  She  de- 
fended him,  or  intended  to  defend  him,  from  the  simple  duty 
of  charity,  from  her  love  of  truth,  and,  to  use  just  the  ex- 
pression  by  which  she  described  her  feelings  to  herself,  as 
her  neighbour.  But  Donna  Prassede  drew  fresh  arguments 
from  these  apologies,  to  convince  Lucia  that  she  had  quite 
lost  her  heart  to  this  man.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  in  these 
moments  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  matter  stood.  The 
disgraceful  picture  the  old  lady  drew  of  the  poor  youth, 
revived,  from  opposition,  more  vividly  and  distinctly  than 
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ever  in  the  mind  of  the  young  girl,  the  idea  which  long  habit 
had  established  there;  the  recollections  she  had  stifled  by 
force,  returned  in  crowds  upon  her;  aversion  and  contempt 
recalled  ali  her  old  motives  of  esteem  and  sympathy,  and 
blind  and  violent  hatred  only  excited  stronger  feelings  of 
pity.  With  these  feelings,  who  can  say  how  much  there 
might  or  might  not  be  of  another  affection  which  follows 
upon  them,  and  introduces  itself  so  easily  into  the  mind? 
Let  it  be  imagined  what  it  would  do  in  one  whence  it  was 
attempted  to  eject  it  by  force.  However  it  may  be,  the  con; 
versation,  on  Lucia's  side,  was  never  carried  to  any  great 
length,  for  words  were  very  soon  resolved  into  tears. 

Had  Donna  Prassede  been  induced  to  treat  her  in  this 
way  from  some  inveterate  hatred  towards  her,  these  tears 
might,  perhaps,  have  vanquished  and  silenced  her;  but  as 
she  spoke  with  the  intention  of  doing  good,  she  went  on 
without  allowing  herself  to  be  moved  by  them,  as  groans 
and  imploring  cries  may  arrest  the  weapons  of  an  enemy, 
but  not  the  instrument  of  the  surgeon.  Having,  however, 
discharged  her  duty  for  that  time,  she  would  turn  from 
reproaches  and  denunciations  to  exhortation  and  advice, 
sweetened  also  by  a  little  praise;  thus  designing  to  temper 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  the  better  to  obtain  her  purpose, 
by  working  upon  the  heart  under  every  state  of  feeling. 
These  quarrels,  however,  (which  had  always  nearly  the  same 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,)  left  no  resentment,  properly 
speaking,  in  the  good  Lucia's  heart  against  the  harsh  ser- 
monizer,  who,  after  ali,  treated  her,  in  general,  very  kindly; 
and  even  in  this  instance,  evinced  a  good  intention.  Yet  they 
left  her  in  such  agitation,  with  such  a  tumult  of  thoughts  and 
affections,  that  it  required  no  little  time,  and  much  effort,  to 
regain  her  former  degree  of  calmness. 

It  was  well  for  her  that  she  was  not  the  only  one  to 
whom  Donna  Prassede  had  to  do  good;  for,  by  this  means, 
these  disputes  could  not  occur  so  frequently.  Besides  the 
rest  of  the  family,  ali  of  whom  were  persons  more  or  less 
needing  amendment  and  guidance — besides  ali  the  other 
occasions  which  offered  themselves  to  her,  or  she  contrived 
to  find,  of  extending  the  same  kind  office,  of  her  own  free 
will,  to  many  to  whom  she  was  under  no  obligations;  she 
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had  also  fi  ve  daughters,  none  of  whom  were  at  home,  but 
who  gave  her  much  more  to  think  about  than  if  they  had 
been.  Three  of  these  were  nuns,  two  were  married:  hence 
Donna  Prassede  naturally  found  herself  with  three  monas- 
teries  and  two  houses  to  superintend  ;  a  vast  and  complicated 
undertaking,  and  the  more  arduous,  because  two  husbands, 
backed  by  fathers,  mothers,  and  brothers;  three  abbesses, 
supported  by  other  dignitaries,  and  by  many  nuns,  would  not 
accept  her  superintendence.  It  was  a  complete  warfare, 
alias  five  warfares,  concealed,  and  even  courteous,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  ever  active,  ever  vigilant.  There  was  in 
every  one  of  these  places  a  continued  watchfulness  to  avoid 
her  solicitude,  to  close  the  door  against  her  counsels,  to 
elude  her  inquiries,  and  to  keep  her  in  the  dark,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  every  undertaking.  We  do  not  mention  the 
resistance,  the  difficulties  she  encountered  in  the  management 
of  other  stili  more  extraneous  affairs:  it  is  well  known  that 
one  must  generally  do  good  to  men  by  force.  The  place 
where  her  zeal  could  best  exercise  itself,  and  have  full  play, 
was  in  her  own  house  :  here  everybody  was  subject  in  every- 
thing,  and  for  everything,  to  her  authority,  saving  Don 
Ferrante,  with  whom  things  went  on  in  a  manner  entirely 
peculiar. 

A  man  of  studious  turn,  he  neither  loved  to  command 
nor  obey.  In  ali  household  matters,  his  wife  was  the  mis- 
tress,  with  his  free  consent;  but  he  would  not  submit  to  be 
her  slave.  And  if,  when  requested,  he  occasionally  lent  her 
the  assistance  of  his  pen,  it  was  because  it  suited  his  taste; 
and  after  ali,  he  knew  how  to  say  no,  when  he  was  not  con- 
vinced  of  what  she  wished  him  to  write.  '  Use  your  own 
sense,'  he  would  say,  in  such  cases  ;  l  do  it  yourself,  since  it 
seems  so  clear  to  you.'  Donna  Prassede,  after  vainly  en- 
deavouring  for  some  time  to  induce  him  to  recant,  and  do 
what  she  wanted,  would  be  obliged  to  content  herself  with 
murmuring  frequently  against  him,  with  calling  him  one  who 
hated  trouble,  a  man  who  would  have  his  own  way,  and  a 
scholar:  a  title  wh:ch,  though  pronounced  with  contempt, 
was  generally  mixed  with  a  little  complacency. 

Don  Ferrante  passed  many  hours  in  his  study,  where  he 
had  a  considerable  collection  of  books,  scarcely  less  than 
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three  hundred  volumes:  ali  of  them  choice  works,  and  the 
most  highly  esteemed  on  their  numerous  several  subjects, 
in  each  of  which  he  was  more  or  less  versed.  In  astrology, 
he  was  deservedly  considered  as  more  than  a  dilettante; 
for  he  not  only  possessed  the  generical  notions  and  common 
vocabulary  of  influences,  aspects,  and  conjunctions  ;  but  he 
knew  how  to  talk  very  aptly,  and  as  it  were  ex  cathedra,  of 
the  twelve  houses  of  the  heavens,  of  the  great  circles,  of 
lucid  and  obscure  degrees,  of  exultation  and  dejection,  of 
transitions  and  revolutions — in  short,  of  the  most  assured 
and  most  recondite  principles  of  the  science.  And  it  was 
for  perhaps  twenty  years  that  he  maintained,  in  long  and 
frequent  disputes,  the  system  of  Cardano  against  another 
learned  man  who  was  staunchly  attached  to  that  of  Alca* 
bizio,  from  mere  obstinacy,  as  Don  Ferrante  said;  who, 
readily  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  the  ancients,  could 
not,  however,  endure  that  unwillingness  to  yield  to  the 
moderns,  even  when  they  evidently  have  reason  on  their 
side.  He  was  also  more  than  indifTerently  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  science;  he  could,  on  an  occasion,  quote 
the  most  celebrated  predictions  which  had  been  verified,  and 
reason  clearly  and  learnedly  on  other  celebrated  predictions 
which  had  failed,  showing  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
science,  but  in  those  who  knew  not  how  to  apply  it. 

He  had  learnt  as  much  of  ancient  philosophy  as  might 
have  sufficed  him,  but  stili  went  on  acquiring  more  from 
the  study  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  As,  however,  these  systems, 
how  beautiful  soever  they  may  be,  cannot  ali  be  held  at 
once;  and  as,  to  be  a  philosopher,  it  is  necessary  to  choose 
an  author,  so  Don  Ferrante  had  chosen  Aristotle,  who,  he 
used  to  say,  was  neither  ancient  nor  modem;  he  was  the 
philosopher,  and  nothing  more.  He  possessed  also  various 
works  of  the  wisest  and  most  ingenious  disciples  of  that 
school  among  the  moderns:  those  of  its  impugners  he  would 
never  read,  not  to  throw  away  time,  as  he  said;  nor  buy, 
not  to  throw  away  money.  Surely,  by  way  of  exception,  did 
he  find  room  in  his  library  for  those  celebrated  two-and- 
twenty  volumes  De  Subtilitate,  and  fo*  some  other  anti- 
peripatetic  work  of  Cardano's,  in  consideration  of  his  value 
in  astrology.    He  said,  that  he  who  could  write  the  treatise 
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De  Restituitone  temporum  et  mot  unni  ccelestium,  and  the 
book  Duodecim  geniturarum,  deserved  to  be  listened  to  even 
when  he  crred  ;  that  the  great  defect  of  this  man  was,  that 
he  had  too  much  talent;  and  that  no  one  could  conceive  what 
he  might  have  arrived  at,  even  in  philosophy,  had  he  kept 
himself  in  the  right  way.  In  short,  although,  in  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  learned,  Don  Ferrante  passed  for  a  consum- 
mate  peripatetic,  yet  he  did  not  deem  that  he  knew  enough 
about  it  himself;  and  more  than  once  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess,  with  great  modesty,  that  essence,  universals,  the  soul 
of  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  things,  were  not  so  very 
clear  as  might  be  imagined. 

He  had  made  a  recreation  rather  than  a  study  of  naturai 
philosophy;  the  very  works  of  Aristotle  on  this  subject  he 
linci  rather  read  than  studied:  yet,  with  this  slight  perusal, 
with  the  notices  incidentale  gathered  from  treatises  on 
general  philosophy,  with  a  few  cursory  glances  at  the  Magia 
naturale  of  Porta,  at  the  three  histories,  lapidum,  animalium, 
piantar  uni,  of  Cardano,  at  the  treatise  on  herbs,  plants,  and 
animals,  by  Albert  Magnus,  and  a  few  other  works  of  less 
note,  he  could  entertain  a  party  of  learned  men,  for  a  while, 
with  dissertations  on  the  most  wonderful  virtues  and  most 
remarkable  curiosities  of  many  medicina1  herbr  ;  he  could 
minutelv  describe  the  forms  and  habits  of  sirens  and  the 
solitary  phcenix  ;  and  explain  how  the  salamander  exists  in 
the  fire  without  burning;  how  the  remora,  that  diminutive 
fish,  has  strength  and  ability  completely  to  arrest  a  ship  of 
any  size  in  the  high  seas  ;  how  drops  of  dew  become  pearls 
in  the  shell  ;  how  the  chameleon  f  eeds  on  air ,  how  ice,  by 
being  gradually  hardenea,  is  formed  into  crystal,  in  the 
course  of  time;  with  many  other  of  the  most  wonderful 
secrets  of  nature. 

Into  those  of  magic  and  witchcraft  he  had  penetrated 
stili  more  deeply,  as  it  was  a  science,  says  our  anonymous 
author,  much  more  necessary  and  more  in  vogue  in  those 
days,  in  which  the  facts  were  of  far  higher  importance,  and 
it  was  more  within  reach  to  verify  them.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  in  such  a  study, 
than  to  inform  himself,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
very  worst  arts  of  the  sorcerers,  in  order  that  he  might  guard 
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against  thcm  and  defend  himself.  And,  by  the  guidance 
principally  of  the  great  Martino  Delrio  (a  leader  of  the 
science),  he  was  capable  of  discoursing  ex  professo  upon 
the  fascination  of  love,  the  fascination  of  sleep,  the  fascina- 
tion  of  hatred,  and  the  infinite  varieties  of  these  three  prin- 
cipal  genuses  of  enchantment,  which  are  only  too  often, 
again  says  our  anonymous  author,  beheld  in  practice  at  the 
present  day,  attended  by  such  lamentable  effects. 

Not  less  vast  and  profound  was  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory,  particularly  universal  history,  in  which  his  authors 
were  Tarcagnota,  Dolce,  Bugatti,  Campana,  and  Guazzo; 
in  short,  ali  the  most  highly  esteemed. 

'  But  what  is  history/  said  Don  Ferrante,  frequently, 
'without  politics? — A  guide  who  walks  on  and  on,  with  no 
one  following  to  learn  the  road,  and  who  consequently  throws 
away  his  steps;  as  politics  without  history  is  one  who 
walks  without  a  guide/  There  was  therefore  a  place  as- 
signed  to  statistics  on  his  shelves;  where,  among  many  of 
humbler  rank  and  less  renown,  appeared,  in  ali  their  glory, 
Bedino,  Cavalcanti,  Sansovino,  Paruta,  and  Boccalini. 
There  were  two  books,  however,  which  Don  Ferrante  in- 
finitely  preferred  above  ali  others  on  this  subject;  two  which, 
up  to  a  certain  tìme,  he  used  to  cali  the  first,  without  ever 
being  able  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  this  rank  should 
exclusively  belong:  one  was  the  Principe  and  Discorsi  of  the 
celebrated  Fiorentine  secretary;  'a  great  rascal,  certainly/ 
said  Don  Ferrante,  'but  profound:'  the  other,  the  Ragion 
di  Stato  of  the  no  less  celebrated  Giovanni  Boterò  ;  '  an 
honest  man,  certainly/  said  he  again,  'but  shrewd/  Shortly 
after,  however,  just  at  the  period  which  our  story  embraces, 
a  work  carne  to  Hght  which  terminated  the  question  of  pre- 
eminence,  by  surpassing  the  works  of  even  these  two  Mata- 
dores,  said  Don  Ferrante;  a  book  in  which  was  enclosed 
and  condensed  every  trick  of  the  system,  that  it  might  be 
known,  and  every  virtue,  that  it  might  be  practised;  a  book 
of  small  dimensions,  but  ali  of  gold  ;  in  one  word,  the  Statista 
Regnante  of  Don  Valeriano  Castiglione,  that  most  celebrated 
man,  of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  the  greatest  scholars 
rivalled  each  other  in  sounding  his  praises,  and  the  greatest 
personages  in  trying  to  rob  him  of  them;  that  man,  whom 
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Pope  Urban  Vili,  honoured,  as  is  well  known,  with  mag- 
nificent  encomiums  ;  whom  the  Cardinal  Borghese  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  Don  Pietro  di  Toledo,  entreated  to  re- 
late,— one,  the  doings  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  the  other,  the  wars 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty  in  Italy,  and  both  in  vain;  that  man, 
whom  Louis  XIII.,  King  of  France,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  nominated  his  historiographer  ;  on 
whom  Duke  Carlo  Emanuele,  of  Savoy,  conferred  the  same 
office  ;  in  praise  of  whom,  not  to  mention  other  lofty  testi- 
monials,  the  Duchess  Cristina,  daughter  of  the  most  Christian 
King  Henry  IV.,  could,  in  a  diploma,  among  many  other 
titles,  enumerate  '  the  certainty  of  the  reputation  he  is  ob- 
taining  in  Italy  of  being  the  first  writer  of  our  times.' 

But  if,  in  ali  the  above-mentioned  sciences,  Don  Fer- 
rante might  be  considered  a  learned  man,  one  there  was 
in  which  he  merited  and  enjoyed  the  title  of  Professor — ■ 
the  science  of  chivalry.  Not  only  did  he  argue  on  it  in 
a  really  masterly  manner,  but,  frequently  requested  to  in- 
terfere in  affairs  of  honour,  always  gave  some  decision. 
He  had  in  his  library,  and  one  may  say,  indeed,  in  his  head, 
the  works  of  the  most  renowned  writers  on  this  subject: 
Paris  del  Pozzo,  Fausto  da  Longiano,  Urrea,  Muzio,  Romei, 
Albergato,  the  first  and  second  Forno  of  Torquato  Tasso, 
of  whose  other  works,  '  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  as  well  as 
1  Jerusalem  Taken,'  he  had  ever  in  readiness,  and  could 
quote  from  memory,  on  occasion,  ali  the  passages  which 
might  serve  as  a  text  on  the  subject  of  chivalry.  The  au- 
thor,  however,  of  ali  authors,  in  his  estimation,  was  our 
celebrated  Francesco  Birago,  with  whom  he  was  more  than 
once  associated  in  giving  judgment  on  cases  of  honour;  and 
who,  on  his  side,  spoke  of  Don  Ferrante  in  terms  of  par- 
ticular  esteem.  And  from  the  time  that  the  Discorsi  Cavai- 
lercschi  of  this  renowned  writer  made  their  appearance,  he 
predicted,  without  hesitation,  that  this  work  would  destroy 
the  authority  of  Olevano,  and  would  remain,  together  with 
its  other  noble  sisters,  as  a  code  of  primary  authority  among 
posterity:  and  every  one  may  see,  says  our  anonymous  au- 
thor,  how  this  prediction  has  been  verified. 

From  this  he  passes  on  to  the  study  of  belles  lettres; 
but  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  reader  has  really  any 
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great  wish  to  go  forward  with  us  in  this  review,  and  even 
to  fear  that  we  may  already  have  won  the  title  of  servile 
copyist  for  ourselves,  and  that  of  a  bore,  to  be  shared  with 
the  anonymous  author,  for  having  followed  him  out  so 
simply,  even  thus  far,  into  a  subject  foreign  to  the  prin- 
cipal  narrative,  and  in  which,  probably,  he  was  only  so 
diffuse,  for  the  purpose  of  parading  erudition,  and  show- 
ing  that  he  was  not  behind  his  age.  However,  leaving 
written  what  is  written,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  labour, 
we  will  omit  the  rest  to  resumé  the  thread  of  our  story: 
the  more  willingly,  as  we  have  a  long  period  to  traverse 
without  meeting  with  any  of  our  characters,  and  a  longer 
stili,  before  finding  those  in  whose  success  the  reader  will 
be  most  interested,  if  anything  in  the  whole  story  has  in- 
terested  him  at  ali. 

Until  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  1629,  they  ali  re- 
mained,  some  willingly,  some  by  force,  almost  in  the  state 
in  which  we  left  them,  nothing  happening  to  any  one,  and 
no  one  doing  anything  worthy  of  being  recorded.  The 
autumn  at  length  approached,  in  which  Agnese  and  Lucia 
had  counted  upon  meeting  again;  but  a  great  public  event 
frustrated  that  expectation:  and  this  certainly  was  one  of 
its  most  trifling  effects.  Other  great  events  followed,  which, 
however,  made  no  material  change  in  the  destinies  of  our 
characters.  At  length,  new  circumstances,  more  general, 
more  influential,  and  more  extensive,  reached  even  to  them, 
— even  to  the  lowest  of  them,  according  to  the  world's  scale. 
It  was  like  a  vast,  sweeping,  and  irresistible  hurricane, 
which,  uprooting  trees,  tearing  off  roofs,  levelling  battle- 
ments,  and  scattering  their  fragments  in  every  direction,  stirs 
up  the  straws  hidden  in  the  grass,  pries  into  every  corner 
for  the  light  and  withered  leaves,  which  a  gentler  breeze 
would  only  have  lodged  there  more  securely,  and  bears  them 
off  in  its  headlong  course  cf  fury. 

Now,  that  the  private  events  which  yet  remain  for  us 
to  relate  may  be  rendered  intelligible,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely  necessary  for  us,  even  here,  to  premise  some  kind 
of  account  of  these  public  ones,  and  thus  make  a  stili  furiher 
digression. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

A  FTER  the  sedition  of  St.  Martin's,  and  the  follow- 
I\  ing  day,  it  seemed  that  abundance  had  returned  to 
.4.  A.  Milan,  as  by  enchantment  The  bread  shops  were 
pienti fully  supplied;  the  price  as  lovv  as  in  the  most  prolific 
years,  and  flour  in  proportion.  They  who  during  those  two 
days  had  employcd  themselves  in  shouting,  or  doing  some- 
thing  worse,  had  now  (excepting  a  few  who  had  been  seized) 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves:  and  let  it  not  he  imagined 
that  they  spared  these  congratulations,  after  the  first  fear 
of  being  captured  had  subsided.  In  the  squares,  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  taverns,  there  was  undis- 
guised  rejoicing,  a  general  murmur  of  applauses,  and  half- 
uttered  boasts  of  having  found  a  way  to  reduce  bread  to  a 
moderate  price. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  vaunting  and  festivity, 
there  was  (and  how  could  it  be  otherwise?)  a  secret  feeling 
of  disquietude,  and  presentiment  that  the  thing  could  not 
last  long.  They  besieged  the  bakers  and  meal-sellers,  as 
they  had  before  done  in  the  former  artificial  and  transient 
abundance  procured  by  the  first  tariff  of  Antonio  Ferrer; 
he  who  had  a  little  money  in  advance,  invested  it  in 
bread  and  flour,  which  were  stored  up  in  chests,  small 
barrels,  and  iron  vessels.  By  thus  emulating  each  other  in 
enjoying  present  advantage,  they  rendered  (I  do  not  say, 
its  long  duration  impossible,  for  such  it  was  of  itself  already, 
but  even)  its  continuance  from  moment  to  moment  ever 
more  difficult.  And  lo!  on  the  I5th  November,  Antonio 
Ferrer,  De  orden  de  su  Excelencia,  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  ali  who  had  any  corn  or  flour  in  their  houses  were 
forbidden  to  buy  either  one  or  the  other,  and  every  one 
else  to  purchase  more  than  would  be  required  for  two  days, 
under  pain  of  pecuniary  and  cor  por  al  punishments,  at  the 
will  of  his  Excellency.  It  contained,  also,  intimations  to 
the  elders,  (a  kind  of  public  officer,)  and  insinuations  to 
ali  other  persons,  to  inforni  against  offenders;  orders  to 
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magistrates  to  make  strict  search  in  any  houses  which  might 
be  reported  to  them;  together  with  fresh  commands  to  the 
bakers  to  keep  their  shops  well  furnished  with  bread,  under 
pain,  in  case  of  f allure,  of  Uve  years  in  the  galleys,  or  even 
greater  penalties,  at  the  will  of  his  Excellency.  He  who 
can  imagine  such  a  proclamation  executed,  must  have  a  very 
clever  imagination  ;  and,  certainly,  had  ali  those  issued  at 
that  time  taken  effect,  the  duchy  of  Milan  would  have  had 
at  least  as  many  people  on  the  seas  as  Great  Britain  itself 
may  have  at  present. 

At  any  rate,  as  they  ordered  the  bakers  to  make  so 
much  bread,  it  was  also  necessary  to  give  some  orders  that 
the  materials  for  making  it  should  not  fail.  They  had  con- 
trived,  (as,  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  endeavour  is  ahvays 
renewed  to  reduce  into  bread  different  alimentary  materials, 
usually  consumed  under  another  form,)  they  had  con- 
trived,  I  say,  to  introduce  rice  into  a  composition,  called 
mixed  bread.  On  the  23rd  November,  an  edict  was  pub- 
lished,  to  limit  to  the  disposai  of  the  superintendent,  and 
the  twelve  members  who  constituted  the  board  of  provision, 
one-half  of  the  dressed  rice  {risone  it  was  then,  and  is  stili, 
called  there)  which  every  one  possessed;  with  the  threat,  to 
any  one  who  should  dispose  of  it  without  the  permission  of 
these  noblemen,  of  the  loss  of  the  article,  and  a  fine  of 
three  crowns  a  bushel.  The  honesty  of  this  proceeding  every 
one  can  appreciate. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  pay  for  this  rice,  and  at  a  price 
very  disproportioned  to  that  of  bread.  The  burden  of 
supplying  the  enormous  inequality  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  city;  but  the  Council  of  the  Decurioni,  who  had  under- 
taken  to  discharge  the  debt  in  behalf  of  the  city,  deliberated 
the  same  day,  23rd  of  November,  about  remonstrating  with 
the  governor  on  the  impossibility  of  any  longer  maintaining 
such  an  engagement;  and  the  governor,  in  a  decree  of  the 
7th  December,  fixed  the  prìce  of  the  above-named  rice  at 
twelve  livres  per  bushel.  To  those  who  should  demand  a 
higher  price,  as  well  as  to  those  who  should  refuse  to  sell, 
he  threatened  the  loss  of  the  article,  and  a  fine  of  equal 
value,  and  greater  pecuniary,  and  even  corporal  punishment, 
including  the  galleys,  at  the  will  of  his  Excellency,  oc- 
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cording  io  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  tank  of  the 
offender. 

The  price  of  undressed  rice  had  been  already  limited  be- 
fore  the  insurrection  ;  as  the  tariff,  or,  to  use  that  most 
famous  term  of  modem  annals,  the  maximum  of  wheat,  and 
other  of  the  commonest  grains,  had  probably  been  estab- 
lished  in  different  decrees,  which  we  have  not  happened 
to  meet  with. 

Bread  and  flour  being  thus  reduced  to  a  moderate  price 
at  Milan,  it  followed  of  consequence  that  people  flocked 
thither  in  crowds  to  obtain  a  supply.  To  obviate  this  in- 
convenience,  as  he  said,  Don  Gonzalo,  in  another  edict  of 
the  I5th  December,  prohibited  carrying  bread  out  of  the 
city,  beyond  the  value  of  twenty  pence,  under  penalty  of 
the  loss  of  the  bread  itself,  and  twenty-five  crowns;  or, 
in  case  of  inability,  of  two  stripcs  in  public,  and  greater 
pumshment  stili,  as  usuai,  at  the  zvill  of  his  Excellcncy.  On 
the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  (and  why  so  late,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.)  a  similar  order  was  issued  with  regard  to  flour  and 
grain. 

The  multitude  had  tried  to  procure  abundance  by  pillage 
and  incendiarism  ;  the  legai  arm  vvould  have  maintained 
it  with  the  galleys  and  the  scourge.  The  means  were  con- 
venient  enough  in  themselves,  but  what  they  had  to  do 
with  the  end,  the  reader  knows;  how  they  actually  an- 
swered  their  purpose,  he  will  see  directly.  It  is  easy,  too, 
to  see,  and  not  useless  to  observe,  the  necessary  connection 
between  these  stranger  measares;  each  was  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  antecedent  one;  and  ali  of  the  first, 
which  fixed  a  price  upon  bread  so  different  to  that  which 
would  have  resulted  from  the  real  state  of  things.  Such 
a  provision  ever  has,  and  ever  must  have,  appeared  to  the 
multitude  as  consistent  with  justice,  as  simple  and  easy  of 
execution  :  hence,  it  is  quite  naturai  that,  in  the  depriva- 
tions  and  grievances  of  a  famine,  they  should  desire  it,  im- 
plore  it,  and,  if  they  can,  en force  it.  In  proportion,  then, 
as  the  consequences  begin  to  be  felt,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
whose  duty  it  is  should  provide  a  remedy  for  each,  by  a 
regulation,  prohibiting  men  to  do  what  they  were  impelled 
to  do  by  the  preceding  one.    We  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
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mark  bere  in  passing  a  singular  coincidence.  In  a  country 
and  at  a  period  by  no  means  remote,  a  period  the  most  clam- 
orous  and  most  renowned  of  modera  history,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances,  similar  provisions  obtained,  (the  same,  we  might 
almost  say,  in  substance,  with  the  sole  difference  of  pro- 
portions,  and  in  nearly  the  same  succession;)  they  obtained, 
in  spite  of  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the  knowledge  which 
had  spread  over  Europe,  and  in  that  country,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other;  and  this,  principally,  because  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  whom  this  knowledge  had  not  yet  reached, 
could,  in  the  long  run,  make  their  judgment  prevail,  and, 
as  it  were  there  said,  compel  the  hands  of  those  who  made 
the  laws. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  On  a  review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances,  there  were  two  principal  fruits  of  the  insur- 
rection:  destruction  and  actual  loss  of  provision,  in  the  in- 
surrection  itself,  and  a  consumption,  while  the  tariff  lasted, 
immense,  immeasurable,  and,  so  to  say,  jovial,  which  rapidly 
diminished  the  small  quantity  of  grain  that  was  to  have 
sufficed  till  the  next  harvest.  To  these  general  effects  may 
be  added,  the  punishment  of  four  of  the  populace,  who  were 
hung  as  ringleaders  of  the  tumult,  two  before  the  bake- 
house  of  the  Crutches,  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  Street 
where  the  house  of  the  superintendent  of  provisions  was 
situated. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  historical  accounts  of  those  times  have 
been  written  so  much  at  random,  that  no  information  is  to 
be  found  as  to  how  and  when  this  arbitrary  tariff  ceased. 
If,  in  the  failure  of  positive  notices,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
form  a  conjecture,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 
withdrawn  shortly  before,  or  soon  after,  the  24th  Decem- 
ber,  which  was  the  day  of  the  execution.  As  to  the  procla- 
mations,  after  the  last  we  have  quoted,  of  the  22nd  of  the 
same  month,  we  find  no  more  on  the  subject  of  provisions; 
whether  it  be  that  they  have  perished,  or  have  escaped  our 
researches,  or,  finally,  that  the  government  discouraged,  if 
not  instructed,  by  the  inefficiency  of  these  its  remedies,  and 
quite  overwhelmed  with  different  matters,  abandoned  them 
to  their  own  course.  We  find,  indeed,  in  the  records  of 
more  than  one  historian,  (inclined,  as  they  were,  rather  to 
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describe  great  events,  than  to  note  £he  causes  and  progress 
of  them,)  a  picture  of  the  country,  and  chiefly  of  the  city, 
in  the  already  advanced  winter,  and  following  spring,  when 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  disproportion,  t.  e.,  between  food 
and  the  demand  for  it,  (which,  far  from  being  removed, 
was  even  increased,  by  the  remedies  which  temporarily 
suspended  its  effeets,)  when  the  true  cause,  I  say,  of  the 
scarcity,  or,  to  speak  more  corrcctly,  the  scarcity  itself, 
was  operating  without  a  check,  and  exerting  its  full  force.  It 
was  not  even  checked  by  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  corn  from  without,  to  which  remedy  were  opposed 
the  insufììciency  of  public  and  private  means,  the  poverty 
of  the  surrounding  countries,  the  prevailing  famine,  the 
tediousness  and  restrictions  of  commerce,  and  the  laws  them- 
selves,  tending  to  the  production  and  violent  maintenance 
of  moderate  prices.  \Ye  will  give  a  sketch  of  the  mournful 
picture. 

At  every  step,  the  shops  closed;  manufactories  for  the 
most  part  deserted  ;  the  streets  presenting  an  indescribable 
spectacle,  an  incessant  train  of  miseries,  a  perpetuai  abodc 
of  sorrows.  Professed  beggars  of  long  standing,  now  be- 
come  the  smallest  number,  mingled  and  lost  in  a  new  swarm, 
and  sometimes  reduced  to  contend  for  alms  with  those 
from  whom,  in  former  days,  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  them.  Apprentices  and  clerks  dismissed  by  shop- 
keepers  and  merchants,  who,  when  their  daily  profìts  di- 
minished,  or  entirely  failed,  were  living  sparingly  on  their 
savings,  or  on  their  capital;  shopkeepers  and  merchants 
themselves,  to  whom  the  cessation  of  business  had  brought 
failure  and  ruin;  workmen,  in  every  trade  and  manufacture, 
the  commonest  as  well  as  the  most  refined,  the  most  neces- 
sary  as  well  as  those  more  subservient  to  luxury,  wandering 
from  door  to  door,  and  from  Street  to  Street,  leaning  against 
the  corners,  stretched  upon  the  pavement,  along  the  houses 
and  churches,  begging  piteously,  or  hesitating  between  want 
and  a  stili  unsubdued  shame,  emaciated,  weak,  and  trem- 
bling,  from  long  fasting,  and  the  cold  that  pierced  through 
their  tattered  and  scanty  garments,  which  stili,  however,  in 
many  instances,  retained  traces  of  having  been  once  in  a 
better  condition;  as  their  present  idleness  and  despondency 
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ili  disguìsed  indications  of  former  habits  of  industry  and 
courage.  Mingled  in  the  deplorable  throng,  and  forming  no 
small  part  of  it,  were  servants  dismissed  by  their  masters, 
who  either  had  sunk  from  mediocrity  into  poverty,  or  other- 
wise,  from  wealthy  and  noble  citizens,  had  become  unable 
in  such  a  year,  to  maintain  their  accustomed  pomp  of  reti- 
nue.  And  for  each  one,  so  to  say,  of  these  diflerent  needy 
objects,  was  a  number  of  others,  accustomed,  in  part,  to  live 
by  their  gains  ;  children,  women,  and  aged  relatives,  grouped 
around  their  old  supporters,  or  dispersed  in  search  of  relief 
elsewhere. 

There  were,  also,  easily  distinguishable  by  their  tangled 
locks,  by  the  relics  of  their  showy  dress,  or  even  by  some- 
thing  in  their  carriage  and  gestures,  and  by  that  expression 
which  habits  impress  upon  the  countenance,  the  more  marked 
and  distinct  as  the  habits  are  strange  and  unusual, — many 
of  that  vile  race  of  bravoes,  who,  having  lost  in  the  common 
calamity  their  wickedly  acquired  substance,  now  went  about 
imploring  it  for  charity.  Subdued  by  hunger,  contending 
with  others  only  in  entreaties,  and  reduced  in  person,  they 
dragged  themselves  along  through  the  streets,  which  they 
had  so  often  traversed  with  a  lofty  brow,  and  a  suspicious 
and  ferocious  look,  dressed  in  sumptuous  and  fantastic  liv- 
eries,  furnished  with  rich  arms,  plumed,  decked  out,  and 
perfumed;  and  humbly  extended  the  hand  which  had  so 
often  been  insolently  raised  to  threaten,  or  treacherously, 
to  wound. 

But  the  most  frequent,  the  most  squalid,  the  most  hideous 
spectacle,  was  that  of  the  country  people,  alone,  in  couples, 
or  even  in  entire  families;  husbands  and  wives,  with  infants 
in  their  arms,  or  tied  up  in  a  bundle  upon  their  backs,  with 
children  dragged  along  by  the  hand,  or  with  old  people  be- 
hind.  Some  there  were  who,  having  had  their  houses  in- 
vaded  and  pillaged  by  the  soldiery,  had  fled  thither,  either  as 
residents  or  passengers,  in  a  kind  of  desperation  ;  and  among 
these  there  were  some  who  displayed  stronger  incentives  to 
compassion,  and  greater  distinction  in  misery,  in  the  scars 
and  bruises  from  the  wounds  they  had  received  in  the  defence 
of  their  few  remaining  provisions;  while  others  gave  way 
to  a  blind  and  brutal  licentiousness.    Others,  again,  unreached 
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by  that  particular  scourge,  but  driven  from  their  homes  by 
those  two,  from  which  the  remotest  corner  was  not  exempt, 
sterility  and  prices  more  exorbitant  than  ever,  to  meet  what 
were  called  the  necessities  of  war,  had  come,  and  were  con- 
tinually  pouring  into  the  city,  as  to  the  ancient  seat  and 
ultimate  asylum  of  plenty  and  pious  munificence.  The  newly 
arrived  might  be  distinguished,  not  only  by  a  hesitating  step, 
and  novel  air,  but  stili  more  by  a  look  of  angry  astonish- 
ment,  at  finding  such  an  accumulation,  such  an  excess,  sudi 
a  rivalry  of  miscry,  in  a  place  where  they  had  hoped  to  ap- 
pear  singular  objects  of  compassion,  and  to  attract  to  them- 
selves  ali  assistance  and  notice.  The  others,  who,  for  more 
or  less  time,  had  hauntcd  the  streets  of  the  city,  prolonging 
life  by  the  scanty  food  obtained,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  in 
such  a  disparity  between  the  supply  and  the  demand,  bore 
expressed  in  their  looks  and  carriage  stili  deeper  and  more 
anxious  consternation.  Yarious  in  dress,  (or  rather  rags,) 
as  well  as  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  the  common  prostra- 
tion,  there  were  the  pale  faces  of  the  marshy  districts,  the 
bronzed  countenances  of  the  open  and  hilly  country,  and  the 
ruddy  complexion  of  the  mountaineer,  ali  alike  wasted  and 
emaciated,  with  sunkcn  eyes,  a  stare  between  sternness  and 
idiocy,  matted  locks,  and  long  and  ghastly  beards  ;  bodies, 
once  plump  and  inured  to  fatigue,  now  exhausted  by  want; 
shrivelled  skin  on  their  parched  arms,  legs,  and  bony  breasts, 
which  appeared  through  their  disordered  and  tattered  gar- 
ments;  while  different  from,  but  not  less  melancholy  than, 
this  spectacle  of  wasted  vigour,  was  that  of  a  more  quickly 
subdued  nature  ;  of  languor,  and  a  more  self-abandoning  de- 
bility,  in  the  weaker  sex  and  age. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  streets  and  cross-ways,  along 
the  walls,  and  under  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  were  layers 
of  trampled  Straw  and  stubble,  mixed  with  dirty  rags. 
Yet  such  revolting  filth  was  the  gift  and  provision  of  charity; 
they  were  places  of  repose  prepared  for  some  of  those  mis- 
erable  wretches,  where  they  might  lay  their  heads  at  night. 
Occasionally,  even  during  the  day,  some  one  might  be  seen 
lying  there,  whom  faintness  and  abstinence  had  robbed  of 
breath,  and  the  power  of  supporting  the  weight  of  his  body. 
Sometimes  these  wretched  couches  bore  a  corpse  ;  sometimes 
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a  poor  exhausted  creature  would  suddenly  sink  to  the  ground, 
and  remain  a  lifeless  body  upon  the  pavement. 

Bending  over  some  of  these  prostrated  sufferers,  a  neigh- 
bour  or  passer-by  might  frequently  be  seen,  attracted  by  a 
sudden  impulse  of  compassion.  In  some  places  assistance 
was  tendered,  organized  with  more  distant  foresight,  and 
proceeding  from  a  hand  rich  in  the  means,  and  experienced 
in  the  exercise,  of  doing  good  on  a  large  scale; — the  hand 
of  the  good  Federigo.  He  had  made  choice  of  six  priests, 
whose  ready  and  persevering  charity  was  united  with,  and 
ministered  to  by,  a  robust  constitution  ;  these  he  divided  into 
pairs,  and  assigned  to  each  a  third  part  of  the  city  to  peram- 
bulate,  followed  by  porters  laden  with  various  kinds  of  food, 
together  with  other  more  effective  and  more  speedy  re- 
storatives,  and  clothing.  Every  morning  these  three  pairs 
dispersed  themselves  through  the  streets  in  different  direc- 
tions,  approached  those  whom  they  found  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  and  administered  to  each  the  assistance  he  was 
capable  of  receiving.  Some  in  the  agonics  of  death,  and 
no  longer  able  to  partake  of  nourishment,  received  at  their 
hands  the  last  succours  and  consolations  of  religion.  To 
those  whom  food  might  stili  benefit,  they  dispensed  soup, 
eggs,  bread,  or  wine  ;  while  to  others,  exhausted  by  longer 
abstinence,  they  offered  jellies  and  stronger  wines,  reviving 
them  first,  if  need  were,  with  cordials  and  powerful  acids. 
At  the  same  time  they  distributed  garments  to  those  who 
were  most  indecorously  and  miserably  clothed. 

Nor  did  their  assistance  end  here:  it  was  the  good  bishop's 
wish  that,  at  least  where  it  could  be  extended,  efficacious  and 
more  permanent  relief  should  be  administered.  Those  poor 
creatures,  who  felt  sufficiently  strengthened  by  the  first  reme- 
dies  to  stand  up  and  walk,  were  also  provided,  by  the  same 
kindly  ministry,  with  a  little  money,  that  returning  need, 
and  the  failure  of  further  succour,  might  not  bring  them 
again  immediately  into  their  first  condition  ;  for  the  rest,  they 
sought  shelter  and  maintenance  in  some  of  the  neighbourin^ 
houses.  Those  among  the  inhabitants  who  were  well  off  in 
the  world,  afforded  hospitality  out  of  charity,  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Cardinal  ;  and  where  there  was  the 
will,  without  the  means,  the  priests  requested  that  the  poor 
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creature  might  be  received  as  a  boarder,  agreed  upon  the 
terms,  and  immediately  defrayed  a  part  of  the  expense.  They 
then  gave  notice  of  those  vvho  were  thus  lodged  to  the 
parish  priests,  that  they  might  go  to  see  them  ;  and  they  them- 
selves  would  also  return  to  visit  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Federigo  did  not  confine 
his  care  to  this  extremity  of  suft'ering,  nor  wait  till  the 
evil  had  reached  its  heic;ht,  before  exerting  himself.  His 
ardent  and  versatile  charity  must  feel  ali,  be  employed  in 
ali,  hastcn  where  it  could  not  anticipate,  and  take,  so  to 
say,  as  many  forms  as  there  were  varieties  of  need.  In 
fact,  by  bringing  together  ali  his  means,  sa^ing  with  stili 
more  rigorous  economy,  and  applying  sums  destined  to 
other  purposes  of  charity,  now,  alas  !  rendered  of  secondary 
importance,  he  had  tried  every  method  of  making  money, 
to  be  expended  entirely  in  alleviating  poverty.  He  made 
large  purchases  of  coni,  which  he  despatched  to  the  most 
indigent  parts  of  his  diocese  ;  and  as  the  succours  were  far 
from  equalling  the  necessity,  he  also  sent  plentiful  supplies 
of  salt,  '  with  which,'  says  Ripamonti,  relating  the  circum- 
stances,  '  the  herbs  of  the  field,  and  bark  from  the  trees, 
might  be  converted  imo  human  sustenance/  He  also  dis- 
tributed  corn  and  money  to  the  clergy  of  the  city;  he  himself 
visited  it  by  districts,  dispensing  alms;  he  relieved  in  secret 
many  destitute  families  ;  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  large 
quantities  of  rice  were  daily  cooked;  and  according  to  the 
account  of  a  contemporary  writer,  (the  physician,  Alessan- 
dro Tadino,  in  his  Ragguaglio,  which  we  shall  frequently 
bave  occasion  to  quote  in  the  sequel,)  two  thousand  por- 
ringers  of  this  food  were  here  distributed  every  morning. 

But  these  fruits  of  charity,  which  we  may  certainly 
speci fy  as  wTonderful,  when  we  consider  that  they  pro- 
ceeded  from  one  individuai,  and  from  his  sole  resources, 
(for  Federigo  habitually  refused  to  be  made  a  dispenser  of 
the  liberality  of  others,)  these,  together  with  the  bounty  of 
other  private  persons,  if  not  so  copious,  at  least  more  nu- 
merous,  and  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Decurioni  to  meet  this  emergency,  the  dispensation  of  which 
was  committed  to  the  Board  of  Provision,  were,  after  ali,  in 
comparison  of  the  demand,  scarce  and  inadequate.     While 
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some  few  mountaineers  and  inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  who 
were  ready  to  die  of  hunger,  had  their  lives  prolonged  by 
the  Cardinale  assistance,  others  arrived  at  the  extremest 
verge  of  starvation;  the  former,  having  consumed  theii 
measured  supplies,  returned  to  the  same  state  ;  in  other  parts, 
not  forgotten,  but  considered  as  less  straitened  by  a  charity 
which  was  compelled  to  make  distinctions,  the  sufferings  be- 
came  fatai;  in  every  direction  they  perished,  from  every  di- 
rection they  flocked  to  the  city.  Here  two  thousand,  we  will 
say,  of  famishing  creatures,  the  strongest  and  most  skilfu 
in  surmounting  competition,  and  making  way  for  themselves, 
obtained,  perhaps,  a  bowl  of  soup,  so  as  not  to  die  that  day  ; 
but  many  more  thousands  remained  behind,  envying  those, 
shall  we  say,  more  fortunate  ones,  when  among  them  who 
remained  behind,  were  often  their  wives,  children  cr  par- 
ente? And  while,  in  two  or  three  parts  of  the  city,  some  of 
the  most  destitute  and  reduced  were  raised  from  the  ground, 
revived,  recovered,  and  provided  for,  for  some  time,  in  a 
hundred  other  quarters,  many  more  sank,  languished,  or  even 
expired,  without  assistance,  without  alleviation. 

Throughout  the  day  a  confused  humming  of  lamentable 
entreaties  was  to  be  heard  in  the  streets  ;  at  night,  a  mur- 
mur  of  groans,  broken  now  and  then  by  howls,  suddenly 
bursting  upon  the  ear,  by  loud  and  long  accents  of  com- 
plaint,  or  by  deep  tones  of  invocation,  terminating  in  wild 
shrieks. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  such  an  extremity  of  want, 
in  such  a  variety  of  complaints,  not  one  attempt  was  ever 
made,  not  one  rumour  ever  raised,  to  bring  about  an  insur- 
rection:  at  least,  we  find  not  the  least  mention  of  such  a 
thing.  Yet,  among  those  who  lived  and  died  in  this  way, 
there  was  a  great  number  of  men  brought  up  to  anything 
rather  than  patient  endurance  ;  there  were,  indeed,  in  hun- 
dreds,  those  very  same  individuai  who,  on  St.  Martin's-day, 
had  made  themselves  so  sensibly  felt.  Nor  must  it  be  im- 
agined  that  the  example  of  those  four  unhappy  men,  who 
bore  in  their  own  persons  the  penalty  of  ali,  was  what  now 
kept  them  in  awe:  what  force  could,  not  the  sight,  but  the 
remembrance,  of  punishments  have,  on  the  minds  of  a  dis- 
perseci and  reunited  multitude,  who   saw  themselves  con- 
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demned.  as  it  were,  to  a  prolonged  punishment,  which  they 
were  already  sufìfering?  But  so  constituted  are  we  mortals 
in  general,  that  we  rebel  indignantly  and  violently  against 
medium  evils,  and  bovv  in  silence  under  extreme  ones;  we 
bear,  not  with  resignation,  but  stupefacticn,  the  weight  of 
what  at  first  we  had  called  insupportable. 

The  void  daily  crcated  by  mortality  in  this  deplorable 
multitude,  was  every  day  more  than  replenished:  there  was 
an  incessant  concourse,  first,  from  the  neighbouring  towns, 
then  from  ali  the  country,  then  from  the  cities  of  the  state, 
to  the  very  borders,  even,  of  others.  And  in  the  mean  while, 
old  inhabitants  were  every  day  leaving  Milan;  some  to 
withdraw  from  the  sight  of  so  much  suffering;  others,  being 
driven  from  the  field,  so  to  say,  by  new  competitors  for 
Support,  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  find  sustenance  else- 
where,  anywhcre — anywhere,  at  least,  where  the  crowds  and 
rivalry  in  begging  were  not  so  dense  and  importunate.  These 
oppositely  bound  travellers  met  each  other  on  their  different 
routes,  ali  spectacles  of  horror,  and  disastrous  omens  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  them  at  the  end  of  their  respective 
journeys.  They  prosecuted,  however,  the  way  they  had  once 
undertaken,  if  no  longer  with  the  hope  of  changing  their 
condition,  at  least  not  to  return  to  a  scene  which  had  become 
odious  to  them,  and  to  avoid  the  sight  of  a  place  where  they 
had  been  reduced  to  despair.  Some,  even,  whose  last  vital 
powers  were  destroyed  by  abstinence,  sank  down  by  the  way, 
and  were  left  where  they  expired,  stili  more  fatai  tokens  to 
their  brethren  in  condition, — an  object  of  horror,  perhaps 
of  reproach,  to  other  passengers.  '  I  saw,'  writes  Ripamonti, 
Mying  in  the  road  surrounding  the  wall,  the  corpse  of  a 
woman  .  .  .  Half-eaten  grass  was  hanging  out  of  her  mouth, 
and  her  contaminated  lips  stili  made  almost  a  convulsive 
efTort  .  .  .  She  had  a  bundle  at  her  back,  and,  secured  by 
bands  to  her  bosom,  hung  an  infant,  which  with  bitter  cries 
was  calling  for  the  breast  .  .  .  Some  compassionate  persons 
had  come  up,  who,  raising  the  miserable  little  creature  from 
the  ground,  brought  it  some  sustenance,  thus  fulfilling  in  a 
measure  the  first  maternal  office.' 

The  contrast  of  gay  clothing  and  rags,  of  superfluity  and 
misery,   the  ordinary   spectacle  of  ordinary  times,  had.  in 
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these  peculìar  ones,  entirely  ceased.  Rags  and  mìsery  had 
invaded  almost  every  rank;  and  what  now  at  ali  distin- 
guished  them  was  but  an  appearance  of  frugai  mediocrity. 
The  nobility  were  seen  walking  in  becoming  and  modest,  or 
even  dirty  and  shabby,  clothing;  some,  because  the  common 
causes  of  misery  had  affected  their  fortunes  to  this  degree, 
or  even  given  a  finishing  hand  to  fortunes  already  much 
dilapidated;  others,  either  from  fear  of  provoking  public 
desperation  by  display,  or  from  a  feeling  of  shame  at  thus  in- 
sulting  public  calamity.  Petty  tyrants,  once  hated  and  looked 
upon  with  awe,  and  accustomed  to  wander  about  with  an  in- 
solent  train  of  bravoes  at  their  heels,  now  walked  almost  unat- 
tended,  crest-fallen,  and  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  offer 
and  entreat  peace.  Others  who,  in  prosperity  also,  had  been 
of  more  humane  disposition  and  more  civil  hearing,  appeared 
nevertheless  confused,  distracted,  and,  as  it  were,  overpow- 
ered  by  the  continuai  view  of  a  calamity,  which  excluded 
not  only  the  possibility  of  relief,  but,  we  may  almost  say, 
the  powers  of  commiseration.  They  who  were  able  to  afford 
any  assistance,  were  obliged  to  make  a  melancholy  choice 
between  hunger  and  hunger,  between  extremity  and  ex- 
tremity.  And  no  sooner  was  a"  compassionate  hand  seen  to 
drop  anything  into  the  hand  of  a  wretched  beggar,  than  a 
strife  immediately  rose  between  the  other  miserable  wretches; 
those  who  retained  stili  a  little  strength,  pressed  forward  to 
solicit  with  more  importunity  ;  the  feeble,  aged  people,  and 
children,  extended  their  emaciated  hands  ;  mothers,  from 
behind,  raised  and  held  out  their  weeping  infants,  miserably 
clad  in  their  tattered  swaddling-clothes,  and  reclining  lan- 
guidly  in  their  arms. 

Thus  passed  the  winter  and  the  spring:  for  some  time  the 
Board  of  Health  had  been  remonstrating  with  the  Board  of 
Provision,  on  the  danger  of  contagion  which  threatened  the 
city  from  so  much  suffering,  accumulated  in,  and  spread 
throughout  it  ;  and  had  proposed,  that  ali  the  vaeabond  men- 
dicants  should  he  collected  together  into  the  difìferent  hos- 
pital. While  this  pian  was  being  debated  upon  and  ap- 
proved  ;  while  the  means.  methods,  and  places,  were  being 
devised  to  put  it  into  efifect,  corpses  multiplied  in  the  streets, 
every  day  bringing  additional  numbers;  and  in  proportion 
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to  this,  followed  ali  the  other  concomitants  of  loathsomeness, 
misery,  and  danger.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Pro- 
vision as  more  practicable  and  expeditious,  to  assemble  ali 
the  mendicants,  healthy  or  diseased,  in  one  place,  the  Laz- 
zaretto, and  there  to  fced  and  maintain  them  at  the  public 
expense;  and  this  expedient  was  resolved  upon,  in  spite  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  which  objected  that,  in  such  an  assem- 
blage,  the  evil  would  only  be  incrcased  which  they  wished 
to  obviate. 

The  Lazzaretto  at  Milan  (pcrchance  this  story  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  any  one  who  does  not  know  it,  either 
by  sight  or  description),  is  a  quadrilateral  and  almost  equi- 
lateral  enclosure,  outside  the  city,  to  the  left  of  the  gate 
called  the  Porta  Orientale,  and  separatcd  from  the  br.stions 
by  the  width  of  the  fosse,  a  road  of  circumvallation,  and  a 
smaller  moat  running  round  the  building  itself.  The  two 
larger  sides  extcnd  to  about  the  length  of  fìve  hundred  paces  ; 
the  other  two,  perhaps,  fifteen  less;  ali,  on  the  outside, 
divided  into  little  rooms  on  the  ground  floor;  while,  running 
round  three  sides  of  the  interior,  is  a  continuous,  vaulted 
portico,  supported  by  sniall  Hght  pillars.  The  number  of  the 
rooms  was  once  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  some  larger 
than  others;  but  in  our  days,  a  large  aperture  made  in 
the  middle,  and  a  smaller  one  in  one  corner  of  the  side 
that  flanks  the  highway,  bave  destroyed  I  know  not  how 
many. 

At  the  period  of  our  story  there  were  only  two  entrances, 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  side  which  looked  upon  the  city- 
wall,  the  other  facing  it  in  the  opposite  side.  In  the  midst 
of  the  clear  and  open  space  within,  rose  a  small  octagonal 
tempie,  which  is  stili  in  existence.  The  primary  object  of  the 
whole  edifìce,  begun  in  the  year  1489,  with  a  private  legacy, 
and  afterwards  continued  with  the  public  money,  and  that 
of  other  testators  and  donors,  was,  as  the  name  itself  de- 
notes, to  afford  a  place  of  refuge,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to 
such  as  were  ili  of  the  plague;  which,  for  some  time  before 
that  epoch,  and  for  a  long  while  after  it,  usually  appeared 
two,  four,  six,  or  eight  times  a  century,  now  in  this,  jiow  in 
that  European  country,  sometimes  taking  a  great  part  of  it, 
sometimes  even  traversing  the  whole,  so  to  say,  from  one 
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end  to  the  other.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
Lazzaretto  was  merely  used  as  a  repository  for  goods  sus- 
pected  of  conveying  infection. 

To  prepare  it  on  this  occasion  for  its  new  destination,  the 
usuai  forms  were  rapidly  gone  through;  and  having  hastily 
made  the  neeessary  cleansings  and  prescribed  experiments, 
ali  the  goods  were  immediately  liberated.  Straw  was  spread 
out  In  every  room,  purchases  were  made  of  provisions,  of 
whatever  kind  and  in  whatever  quantities  they  could  be  pro- 
cured;  and,  by  a  public  edict,  ali  beggars  were  invited  to 
take  shelter  there. 

Many  willingly  accepted  the  offer;  ali  those  who  were 
lying  ili  in  the  streets  or  squares  were  carried  thither;  and 
in  a  few  days  there  was  altogether  more  than  three  thousand 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  But  far  more  were  they  who 
remained  behind.  Whether  it  were  that  each  one  expected 
to  see  others  go,  and  hoped  that  there  would  thus  be  a  smaller 
party  left  to  share  the  relief  which  could  be  obtained  in  the 
city,  or  from  a  naturai  repugnance  to  confìnement,  or  from 
the  distrust  felt  by  the  poor  of  ali  that  is  proposed  to  them 
by  those  who  possess  wealth  or  power  (a  distrust  always 
proportioned  to  the  common  ignorance  of  those  who  feel 
it  and  those  who  inspire  it — to  the  number  of  the  poor,  and 
the  strictness  of  the  regulations),  or  from  the  actual  knowl- 
edge  of  what  the  offered  benefit  was  in  reality,  or  whether 
it  were  ali  these  put  together,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be, 
certain  it  is  that  the  greater  number,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  invitation,  continued  to  wander  about  begging  through 
the  city.  This  being  perceived,  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  pass  from  invitation  to  force.  Bailiffs  were  sent  round, 
who  drove  ali  the  mendicants  to  the  Lazzaretto,  who  even 
brought  those  bound  who  made  any  resistance;  for  each  one 
of  whom  a  premium  of  ten  soldi1  was  assigned  to  them  ;  so 
true  is  it  that,  even  in  the  scarcest  times,  public  money  may 
always  be  found  to  be  employed  foolishly.  And  though,  as 
it  had  been  imagined,  and  even  expressly  intended  by  the 
provision,  a  certain  number  of  beggars  made  their  escape 
from  the  city  to  go  and  live  or  die  elsewhere,  if  it  were  only 
in  freedom,  yet  the  compulsion  was  such,  that  in  a  short 
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time  the  number  of  refugees,  what  with  guests  and  prison- 
ers,   amounted  to  nearly  ten  thousand. 

We  must  naturally  suppose  that  the  women  and  children 
were  lodged  in  separate  quarters,  though  the  records  of  the 
time  make  no  mention  of  it.  Regulations,  besides,  and  pro- 
vi ions  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  would  certainly 
not  be  wanting;  but  the  reader  may  imagine  what  kind  of 
order  could  be  established  and  maintained,  especially  in  those 
times,  and  under  such  circumstances,  in  so  vast  and  diversi- 
fied  an  asscmblage,  where  the  unwilling  inmates  associated 
with  the  willing, — those  to  whom  mendicity  was  a  mournful 
necessity,  and  subject  of  shame,  with  tliose  whose  trade 
and  custom  it  had  long  been  ;  many  who  had  been  trained 
to  honest  industry  in  the  fields  or  warehouses,  with  many 
others  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  streets,  taverns,  or 
some  other  vile  resorts,  to  idleness,  rogucry,  scoffing,  and 
violence. 

How  they  fared  ali  together  for  lodging  and  food,  might 
be  sadly  conjectured,  had  we  no  positive  information  on  the 
subject;  but  we  bave  it.  They  slept  crammed  and  heaped 
together,  by  twenty  and  thirty  in  each  little  celi,  or  lying 
under  the  porticoes,  on  pallets  of  putrid  and  fetid  Straw,  or 
even  on  the  bare  ground:  it  was  ordered,  indeed,  that  the 
Straw  should  be  fresh  and  abundant,  and  frequently  changed; 
but,  in  fact,  it  was  scarce,  bad,  and  never  renewed.  There 
were  orders,  likewise,  that  the  bread  should  be  of  a  good 
quality;  for  what  administration  ever  decreed  that  bad  com- 
modities  should  be  manufactured  and  dispensed?  But  how 
obtain,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  and  in  such  ccm- 
fusion,  what  in  ordinary  cases  could  not  have  been  procured, 
even  for  a  less  enormous  demand?  It  was  affirmed,  as  we 
find  in  the  records  of  the  times,  that  the  bread  of  the  Laz- 
zaretto was  adulterated  with  heavy  but  unnutritious  mate- 
rials  ;  and  it  is  too  likely  that  this  was  not  a  mere  unfounded 
complaint.  There  was  also  a  great  deficiency  of  water,  that 
is  to  say,  of  wholesome  spring-water  :  the  common  beverage 
must  have  been  from  the  moat  that  washed  the  walls  of  the 
enclosure,  shallow,  slow,  in  places  even  muddy;  and  become, 
too,  what  the  use  and  the  vicinity  of  such  and  so  vast  a 
multitude  must  have  rendered  it. 
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To  ali  these  causes  of  mortality,  the  more  effective  as 
they  acted  upon  diseased  or  enfeebled  bodies,  was  added  the 
most  unpropitious  season  ;  obstinate  rains,  followed  by  a 
drought  stili  more  obstinate,  and  with  it,  an  anticipated  and 
violent  heat.  To  these  evils  were  added  a  keen  sense  of 
them  ;  the  tedium  and  frenzy  of  captivity  ;  a  longing  to  return 
to  old  habits  ;  grief  for  departed  f riends  ;  anxious  remem- 
brances  of  absent  ones;  disgust  and  dread,  inspired  by  the 
misery  of  others  ;  and  many  other  feelings  of  despair,  or 
madness,  either  brought  with  them,  or  first  awakened  there  ; 
together  with  the  apprehension  and  Constant  spectacle  of 
death,  which  was  rendered  frequent  by  so  many  causes,  and 
had  become  itself  a  new  and  powerful  cause.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  mortality  increased  and  prevailed  in 
this  confinement,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  assume  the  aspect, 
and  with  many  the  name,  of  pestilence.  Whether  it  were 
that  the  union  and  augmentation  of  ali  these  causes  only 
served  to  increase  the  activity-  of  a  merely  epidemie  influ- 
enza, or  (as  it  seems  frequently  to  happen  in  less  severe  and 
prolonged  famines)  that  a  real  contagion  had  gained  ground 
there,  which,  in  bodies  disposed  and  prepared  for  it  by  the 
scarcity  and  bad  quality  of  food,  by  unwholesome  air,  by 
uncleanliness,  by  exhaustion,  and  by  consternation,  found 
its  own  temperature,  so  to  say,  and  its  own  season  ; — the 
conditions,  in  short,  necessary  for  its  birth,  preservation, 
and  multiplication  ;  (if  one  unskilled  in  these  matters  may 
be  allowed  to  put  forth  these  sentiments,  after  the  hypothesis 
propounded  by  certain  doctors  of  medicine,  and  re-pro- 
pounded  at  length,  with  many  arguments,  and  much  caution, 
by  one  as  diligent  as  he  is  talented  ;2)  or  whether,  again,  the 
contagion  first  broke  out  in  the  Lazzaretto  itself,  as,  ac- 
cordine to  an  obscure  and  inexact  account,  it  seems  was 
thoueht  by  the  physicians  of  the  Board  of  Health;  or 
whether  it  were  actually  in  existence  and  hovering  about 
before  that  time,  (which  seems,  perhaps.  the  most  likely, 
if  we  recollect  that  the  scarcity  was  already  universal,  and 
of  long  date,  and  the  mortality  frequent,)  and  that,  when 
once  introduced  there,  it  spread  with  fresh  and  terrible  ra- 

1  On  the  Spolted  Plapue  .  .  .  and  on  other  contagions  in  general,  by  the 
lcarned  F.  Enrico  Acerbi,  Ch.  iii.   §    i  and  2. 
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pidity,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  bodies,  which  were 
rendered  stili  more  disposed  to  receive  it,  froin  the  increas- 
ing  efficacy  of  the  other  causes;  whichever  of  these  con- 
jectures  be  the  true  one,  the  daily  number  of  deaths  in  the 
Lazzaretto  shortly  exceeded  a  hundred. 

While  ali  the  rest  hcre  was  languor,  suffering,  fear,  lam- 
entations,  and  horror,  in  the  Board  of  Provision  there  was 
shame,  stupefaction,  and  incertitude.  They  consulted  and 
listencd  to  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  could 
find  no  othcr  course  than  to  undo  what  had  been  done  with 
so  much  prcparation,  so  much  expense,  and  so  mnch  unwill- 
ingness.  They  opened  the  Lazzaretto,  and  dismissed  ali 
who  had  any  strength  rcmaining,  vvho  made  their  escape 
with  a  land  of  furious  Joy.  The  city  once  more  resounded 
with  its  former  clamour,  but  more  fecble  and  interrupted; 
it  again  saw  that  more  diminished,  and  '  more  miserable  ' 
crowd,  says  Ripamonti,  when  remembering  how  it  had  been 
thus  diminished  The  sick  were  transported  to  Santa 
Maria  della  Stella,  at  that  time  an  hospital  for  bcggars; 
and  here  the  greater  part  perished. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  blessed  fields  began  to 
whiten.  The  mendicants  from  the  country  set  off,  each  one 
to  his  own  parts,  for  this  much-desired  harvest  The  good 
Federigo  dismissed  them  with  a  last  effort  and  new  in- 
vention  of  charity  ;  to  every  countryman  who  presented 
himself  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  he  gave  a  giulio?  and 
a  reaping  sickle. 

With  the  harvest,  the  scarcity  at  length  ceased;  the 
mortality,  however,  whether  epidemie  or  contagious,  though 
decreasing  from  day  to  day,  was  protracted  even  into  the 
season  of  autumn.  It  was  on  the  point  of  vanishing,  when, 
behold,  a  new  scourge  made  its  appearance. 

Many  important  events,  of  that  kind  which  are  more 
peculiarly  denominated  historical  faets,  had  taken  place 
during  this  interval.  The  Cardinal  Richelieu  having,  as 
we  have  said,  taken  La  Rochelle,  and  having  patched  up 
an  accommodation  with  the  King  of  England,  had  proposed 
and  carried  by  his  potential  voice  in  the  French  Council, 
that    some    effectual    succour    should    be    rendered    to    the 

^  A  piece  of  money,  in  value  about  sixpence  sterling. 
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Duke  of  Nevers,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  persuaded  the 
King  himself  to  conduct  the  expedition  in  person.  While 
making  the  necessary  preparations,  the  Count  de  Nassau, 
imperiai  commissary,  suggested  at  Mantua  to  the  new  Duke, 
that  he  should  give  up  the  states  into  Ferdinanda  hands, 
or  that  the  latter  would  send  an  army  to  occupy  them.  The 
Duke,  who,  in  more  desperate  circumstances,  had  scorned 
to  accept  so  hard  and  little-to-be-trusted  a  condition,  and 
encouraged  now  by  the  approaching  aid  f  rom  France,  scorned 
it  so  much  the  more;  but  in  terms  in  which  the  no  vvas 
wrapped  up  and  kept  at  a  distance,  as  much  as  might  be, 
and  with  even  more  apparent,  but  less  costly,  proposals  of 
submission. 

The  commissary  took  his  departure,  threatening  that 
they  would  come  to-  decide  it  by  force.  In  the  month  of 
March  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  made  a  descent,  with  the  King, 
at  the  head  of  an  army;  he  demanded  a  passage  from  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  entered  upon  a  treaty,  which,  however,  was 
not  concluded  ;  and  after  an  encounter,  in  which  the  French 
had  the  advantage,  again  negotiated  and  concluded  an  agree- 
ment, in  which  the  Duke  ptipulated,  among  other  things, 
that  Cordova  should  raise  the  siege  of  Casale;  pledging  him- 
self, in  case  of  his  refusai,  to  join  with  the  French,  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  Don  Gonzalo,  reckon- 
ing  it,  too,  a  very  cheap  bargain,  withdrew  his  army  from 
Casale,  which  was  immediately  entered  by  a  body  of  French 
to  reinforce  the  garrison. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Achillini  addressed  to  King 
Louis  his  f amous  sonnet  : — 

♦Sudate,  o,  fochi,  a  preparar  metalli;' 

and  another,  in  which  he  exhorted  him  to  repair  immedi- 
ately to  the  deliverance  of  Terra-Santa.  But  there  is  a 
fatai  decree,  that  the  advice  of  poets  should  not  be  followed; 
and  if  any  doings  happen  to  be  found  in  history,  in  con- 
formity  with  their  suggestions,  we  may  safely  affirm  that 
they  were  resolved  upon  beforehand.  The  Cardinal  Rich- 
elieu determined,  instead,  to  return  to  France  on  affair» 
which  he  considered  more  urgent.  Girolamo  Soranzo,  the 
Venetian    envoy,    urged,    indeed,    much    stronger    reasons 
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to  divert  bis  resolution;  but  the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  pay- 
ing  no  more  attention  to  bis  prose  than  to  the  verses  of 
Achillini,  returned  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  leav- 
ing  only  six  thousand  mcn  in  Susa,  to  occupy  the  pass,  and 
maintain  the  treaty. 

While  this  army  was  retiring  on  one  hand,  that  of  Fer- 
dinand, headed  by  the  Count  di  Collalto,  approached  on  the 
other  ;  it  invaded  the  country  of  Grisons  and  Valtelline, 
and  prepared  to  descend  upon  the  Milanese.  Besides  ali 
the  terrori  to  which  the  announcement  of  such  a  migration 
gave  rise,  the  alarming  ruinour  got  abroad,  and  was  con- 
fìrmcd  by  express  tidings,  that  the  plagile  was  lurking  in  the 
army,  of  which  there  were  alwaya  some  symptomi  at  that 
tóme  in  the  German  troops,  according  to  \Tarchi,  in  speaking 
of  that  which,  a  century  before,  had  becn  introduced  intO 
Florence  by  their  means.  Alessandro  Tadino,  one  of  the 
Conservaturs  of  the  public  hcalth,  (there  were  six,  besides 
the   presidenti    four  ma  atea   and   two   physicians,)    was 

COmmissioned  by  the  Board,  as  he  himself  relates  in  bis  Rag- 
guaglio already  quoted/  to  remonstrate  with  the  govcrnor 
on  the  fearful  dan^cr  which  threatened  the  country,  if 
that  vast  multitud  lined  a  jnssage  through  it  to  Mantua, 

as  the  report  ran.  From  the  whole  behaviour  of  Don  Gon- 
zalo, it  appears  he  had  a  L;reat  desire  to  make  a  figure  in  his 
tory,  which,  in  truth,  cannot  avoid  giving  an  account  of  some 
of  his  doings  ;  but  (as  often  happens)  it  knew  not,  or  took 
no  pains  to  record,  an  act  of  his,  the  most  worthy  of  re- 
membrance  and  attention — the  answer  he  gave  to  the  physi- 
cian  Tadino  on  this  occasion.  He  replied,  '  That  he  knew 
not  what  to  do;  that  the  reasons  of  interest  and  reputation 
which  had  caused  the  march  of  that  army,  were  of  greater 
weight  than  the  represented  danger;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
he  must  try  to  remedy  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and  must  then 
trust  in  Providence.' 

To  remedy  it,  therefore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  two 
physicians  of  the  Board  of  Health  (the  above-mentioned 
Tadino,  and  Senatore  Settala,  son  of  the  celebrated  Lodo- 
vico,)  proposed  in  this  committee  to  prohibit,  under  severe 

*  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Daily  Progress  of  the  great  Plague,  com- 
municated  by  infection,  poison,  and  soxcery,  which  visited  the  Citj  of 
Milan,  &c. — Milon,  1648,  p.  io. 
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penalties,  the  purchase  of  any  kind  of  commodities  what- 
soever  from  the  soldiers  who  were  about  to  pass;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  make  the  president  understand  the  ad- 
vantage  of  such  a  regulation  ;  'A  kind-hearted  man,'  says 
Tadino,5  '  who  would  not  believe  that  the  probability  of  the 
death  of  so  many  thousands  must  follow  upon  traffic  with 
these  people  and  their  goods/  We  quote  this  extract,  as 
one  of  the  singularities  of  those  times:  for  certainly,  since 
there  have  been  Boards  of  Health,  no  other  president  of 
one  of  them  ever  happened  to  use  such  an  argument — if 
argument  it  be. 

As  to  Don  Gonzalo,  this  reply  was  one  of  bis  last  perform- 
ances  here;  for  the  ili  success  of  the  war,  promoted  and  con- 
ducted  chiefly  by  himself,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  re- 
moved  from  his  post,  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  On  his 
departure  from  Milan,  a  circumstance  occurred  which,  by 
some  contemporary  writer,  is  noticed  as  the  first  of  that 
kiiid  that  ever  happened  there  to  a  man  of  his  rank.  On  leav- 
ing  the  palace,  called  the  City  Palace,  surrounded  by  a  great 
company  of  noblemen,  he  encountered  a  crowd  of  the  popu- 
lace,  some  of  whom  preceded  him  in  the  way,  and  others  fol- 
lowed  behind,  shouting,  and  upbraiding  him  with  impreca- 
tions,  as  being  the  cause  of  the  famine  they  had  suffered,  by 
the  permission,  they  said,  he  had  given  to  carry  corn  and  rice 
out  of  the  city.  At  his  carriage,  which  was  following  the 
party,  they  hurled  worse  missiles  than  words:  stones,  bricks, 
cabbage-stalks,  rubbish  of  ali  sorts — the  usuai  ammunition, 
in  short,  of  these  expeditions.  Repulsed  by  the  guards,  they 
drew  back  ;  but  only  to  run,  augmented  on  the  way  by  many 
fresh  parties,  to  prepare  themselves  at  the  Porta  Ticinese, 
through  which  gate  he  would  shortly  have  to  pass  in  his  car- 
riage. When  the  equipage  made  its  appearance,  followed  by 
many  others,  they  showered  down  upon  them  ali,  both  with 
hands  and  slings,  a  perfect  torrent  of  stones.  The  matter, 
however,  went  no  further. 

The  Marquis  Ambrogio  Spinola  was  despatched  to  supply 
his  place,  whose  name  had  already  acquired,  in  the  wars  of 
Flanders.  the  military  renown  it  stili  retains. 

in  the  mean  while,  the  German  army  had  received  definite 

•Page  17. 
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ordors  to  march  forward  to  Mantua,  and.  in  the  month  of 
Septembcr,  they  entered  the  Duchy  01  Milan, 

The  military  forces  in  those  days  were  stili  chiefìy  com- 
posed  of  volunteers,  enlisted  under  commanders  by  profes- 
sion,  sometimes  by  commission  from  this  or  that  prince  ; 
somctimes,  also,  on  thcir  own  account,  that  thcy  might 
dispose  of  themselves  and  their  men  togcthcr.  These  were 
attracted  to  this  employment,  much  less  by  the  pay,  than  by 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  and  ali  the  gratifìcations  of  military 
license.  There  is  no  fixed  and  universa!  discipline  in  an 
army  so  composcd;  nor  was  it  possiblc  easily  to  bring  into 
concordance  the  independent  authority  of  so  many  different 
leadcrs.  These  too,  in  particular,  were  not  very  nice  on  the 
subjcct  of  discipline,  nor,  had  thcy  been  willing,  can  we  see 
how  they  could  have  succeeded  in  estahlishing  and  maintain- 
ing  it  ;  for  soldicrs  of  this  kind  would  cither  have  rcvolted 
against  an  innovatine:  commander,  who  should  have  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  abolish  pilìage,  or,  at  least,  would  have  left 
him  by  himself  to  defend  his  colours.  Besidcs,  as  the  princes 
who  hired  these  troops  sought  rather  to  have  hands  enough 
to  secure  thcir  undertakings.  than  to  proportion  the  number 
to  their  means  of  remuneration,  which  were  generally  very 
scanty,  so  the  paymcnts  were  for  the  most  part  late,  on 
account,  and  by  little  at  a  time;  and  the  spcils  of  the  coun- 
tries  they  were  making  war  upon,  or  over-ran,  became,  as 
it  were,  a  compensation  tacitly  accorded  to  them.  It  was  a 
saying  of  Wallenstein's,  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  his 
name,  that  it  was  easier  to  maintain  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  than  one  of  twelve  thousand.  And  that  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  was  in  great  part,  composed  of  men 
who,  under  his  command,  had  desolated  Germany  in  that 
war,  so  celebrated  among  other  wars  both  for  itself  and  for 
its  effeets,  which  afterwards  took  its  name  from  the  thirty 
years  of  its  duration  ;  it  was  then  the  eleventh  year.  There 
was,  besides,  his  own  special  regiment,  conducted  by  one  of 
his  lieutenants;  of  the  other  leaders,  the  greatest  part  had 
commanded  under  him  ;  and  there  were,  also.  more  than  one 
of  those  who,  four  years  afterwards,  had  to  assist  in  bringing 
him  to  that  evil  end  which  everybody  knows. 

There  were  twenty-eight  thousand  foot,  and  seven  thou- 
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sancì  horse;  and  in  descending  from  Valtelline  to  reach  the 
territory  of  Mantua,  they  had  to  follow,  more  or  less  closely, 
the  course  of  the  Adda  where  it  forms  two  branches  of  a  lake, 
then  again  as  a  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Po,  and  after- 
wards  for  some  distance  along  the  banks  of  this  river;  on 
the  whole  eight  days'  march  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  the  mountains, 
taking  with  them  their  most  valuable  effects.  and  driving  their 
cattle  before  them;  others  stayed  behind,  either  to  tend  upon 
some  sick  person,  or  to  defend  their  houses  from  the  flames, 
or  to  keep  an  eye  upon  precious  things  which  they  had  con- 
cealed  under-ground  ;  some  because  they  had  nothing  to  lose  ; 
and  a  few  villains,  also,  to  make  acquisitions.  When  the  first 
detachment  arrived  at  the  village  where  they  were  to  halt, 
they  quickly  spread  themselves  through  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring  ones,  and  plundered  them  directly;  ali  that  could  be 
eaten  or  carried  off,  disappeared:  not  to  speak  of  the  de- 
struction  of  the  rest,  of  the  fields  laid  waste,  of  the  houses 
given  to  the  flames,  the  blows,  the  wounds,  the  rapes, 
committed. 

Ali  the  expedients,  ali  the  defences  employed  to  save  prop- 
erty,  often  proved  useless,  sometimes  even  more  injurious  to 
the  owners.  The  soldiers,  far  more  practised  in  the  stratagems 
of  this  kind  of  war,  too,  rummaged  every  corner  of  the  dwell- 
ings;  tore  down  walls;  easily  discovered  in  the  gardens  the 
newly  disturbed  soil  ;  penetrated  even  to  the  hills,  to  carry 
off  the  cattle;  went  into  caves,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
villain,  as  we  have  said,  in  search  of  any  wealthy  inhabitant 
who  might  be  concealed  there;  despoiled  his  person,  dragged 
him  to  his  house,  and,  by  dint  of  threats  and  blows,  compelled 
him  to  point  out  his  hidden  treasure. 

At  length,  however,  they  took  their  departure,  and  the  dis- 
tant  sounds  of  drums  or  trumpets  gradually  died  away  on  the 
ear  :  this  was  followed  by  a  few  hours  of  death-like  cairn  :  and 
then  a  new  hateful  clashing  of  arms,  a  new  hateful  rumbling, 
announced  another  squadron.  These,  no  longer  finding  any- 
thing  to  plunder,  applied  themselves  with  the  more  fury  to 
make  destruction  and  havoc  of  the  rest,  burning  furniture, 
door-posts,  beams,  casks,  wine-vats,  and  sometimes  even  the 
houses;  they  seized  and  ill-used  the  inhabitants  with  doublé 
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fcrocity; — and  so  on,  from  worse  to  worse,  for  twenty  days; 
for  into  this  number  of  detachments  the  army  was  divided. 

Colico  was  the  first  town  of  the  Duchy  invaded  by  these 
fiends  ;  afterwards,  they  threw  themselves  into  Belano;  thencc 
they  entered  and  spread  themselves  through  Yalsassina,  and 
then  poured  down  into  the  territory  of  Lecco. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

A  ND  here  we  find  that  persons  of  our  acquaìntance  were 

l\  sharers  in  the  wide-spread  alarm. 
-*--*-  One  who  saw  not  Don  Abbondio,  the  day  that  the  news 
were  suddenly  spread  of  the  descent  of  the  army,  of  its  near 
approach,  and  destructive  proceedings,  knows  very  little  of 
what  embarrassment  and  consternation  really  are.  They  are 
coming!  there  are  thirty,  there  are  forty,  there  are  fifty 
thousand  !  they  are  devils,  heretics,  antichrists  !  they've  sacked 
Cortenuova  !  they've  set  fìre  to  Primaluna  !  they've  devastated 
Introbbio,  Pasturo,  Barsio  !  they've  been  seen  at  Balabbio  ! 
they'll  be  here  to-morrow  ! — such  were  the  reports  that  passed 
f rom  mouth  to  mouth  ;  some  hurrying  to  and  fro,  others  stand- 
ing in  little  parties;  together  with  tumultuous  consultations, 
hesitation  whether  to  fly  or  remain,  the  women  assembling 
in  groups,  and  ali  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Don  Abbondio, 
who  had  resolved  before  any  one  else,  and  more  than  any 
one  else,  to  fly,  by  any  possible  mode  of  flight,  and  to  any 
conceivable  place  of  retreat,  discovered  insuperable  obstacles 
and  fearful  dangers.  '  What  shall  I  do?'  exclaimed  he  : 
1  Where  shall  I  go  ?  '  The  mountains,  letting  alone  the  diffi- 
culty  of  getting  there,  were  not  secure  :  it  was  well  known 
that  the  German  foot  soldiers  climbed  them  like  cats,  where 
they  had  the  least  indication  or  hope  of  fìnding  booty.  The 
lake  was  wide  ;  there  was  a  very  high  wind  :  besides,  the 
greater  part  of  the  boatmen,  fearing  they  might  be  compelled 
to  convey  soldiers  or  baggage,  had  retreated  with  their  boats 
to  the  opposite  side  :  the  few  that  had  remained,  were  gone 
off  overladen  with  people,  and,  distressed  by  their  own  weight 
and  the  violence  of  the  storm,  were  considered  in  greater  perii 
every  moment.  It  was  impossible  to  find  a  vehicie,  horse,  or 
conveyance  of  any  kind,  to  carry  him  away  f  rom  the  road  the 
army  had  to  traverse;  and  on  foot  Don  Abbondio  could  not 
manage  any  great  distance,  and  feared  being  ovcrtaken  by 
the  way.  The  confines  of  the  Bergamascan  territory  were 
not  so  very  far  off   but  that  his  limbs  could  have  borne  him 
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thither  at  a  stretch  ;  but  a  report  had  been  already  spread, 
that  a  squadron  of  cappelletti  had  been  despatched  from 
Bergamo  in  haste,  who  were  occupving  the  borders  to  keep 
the  German  troops  in  order  ;  and  those  were  neither  more  nor 
less  devila  incarnate  than  these,  and  on  their  part  did  the 
worst  they  could.  The  poor  man  ran  through  the  house  with 
eyes  starting  from  his  head,  and  half  out  of  his  senses;  he 
kcpt  following  Perpetua  to  concert  some  pian  with  her;  but 
Perpetua,  busied  in  collecting  the  most  valuable  household 
goods,  and  hiding  them  under  the  floor,  or  in  any  other  out- 
of-the-way  place,  pushed  by  hurriedly,  eager  and  pre-occu- 
pied,  with  her  hands  or  arms  full,  and  replied:  '  I  shall  have 
done  directly  putting  these  things  away  safcly,  and  thcn  we'll 
do  what  others  do.'  Don  Abbondio  would  have  detained  her, 
and  discusseci  with  her  the  differcnt  courses  to  be  adopted; 
but  she,  what  with  her  business,  and  her  hurry,  and  the  fcar 
which  she,  too,  fclt  within,  and  the  vexation  which  that  of 
her  master  excited,  was,  in  this  juncture,  less  tractable  than 
she  had  ever  been  before.  '  Others  do  the  best  they  can  ;  and 
so  will  we.  I  beg  your  pardon  :  but  you  are  good  for  nothing 
but  to  hinder  one.  Do  you  think  that  others  haven't  skins 
to  save,  too?  That  the  soldiers  are  only  ccming  to  fight  with 
you?  You  might  even  lend  a  hand  at  sudi  a  time,  instead 
of  coming  crying  and  bothering  at  one's  feet.'  With  these 
and  similar  answers  she  at  length  c:ot  rid  of  him,  having  ai- 
ready  determined,  when  this  bustling  operation  was  finished 
as  well  as  might  be,  to  take  him  by  the  arm  like  a  child,  and 
to  drag  him  along  to  one  of  the  mountains.  Left  thus  alone, 
he  retreated  to  the  window,  looked,  listened  ;  or,  seeing  some 
one  passing,  cried  out  in  a  half-crying  and  half-reproachful 
tone:  '  Do  your  poor  Curate  this  kindness,  to  seek  some  horse, 
some  mule,  some  ass,  for  him  !  Is  it  possible  that  nobody 
will  help  me!  Oh,  what  peonie!  Wait  for  me,  at  least,  that 
I  may  go  with  you!  wait  till  you  are  fifteen  or  twenty,  to 
take  me  with  you,  that  I  may  not  be  quite  forsaken  !  Will 
you  leave  me  in  the  hand  of  dogs?  Don't  you  know  they  are 
nearly  ali  Lutherans,  who  think  it  a  meritorious  deed  to 
murder  a  priest?  Will  you  leave  me  here  to  be  martyred? 
Oh,  what  a  set  !  Oh,  what  a  set  !  ' 
But  to  whom  did  he  address  these  words?    To  men  who 
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were  passing  along  bending  under  the  weight  of  their  humble 
furniture,  and  their  thoughts  turned  towards  that  which  they 
were  leaving  at  home  exposed  to  plunder;  one  driving  before 
him  a  young  cow,  another  dragging  after  him  his  children, 
also  laden  as  heavily  as  they  could  bear,  while  his  wife  car- 
ried  in  her  arms  such  as  were  unable  to  walk.  Some  went 
on  their  way  without  replying  or  looking  up;  others  said, 
'  Eh,  sir,  you  too  must  do  as  you  can  !  happy  you,  who  have 
no  family  to  think  for  !  you  must  help  yourself,  and  do  the 
best  you  can/ 

'  Oh,  poor  me  !  '  exclaimed  Don  Abbondio  ;  '  oh,  what  peo- 
ple  !  what  hard  hearts  !  There's  no  charity  :  everybody  thinks 
of  himself;  but  nobody'll  think  for  me!'  And  he  set  off 
again  in  search  of  Perpetua. 

'  Oh,  I  just  wanted  you  !  '  said  she.    '  Your  money?  ' 

'What  shall  we  do?' 

'  Give  it  me,  and  I'il  go  and  bury  it  in  the  garden  here  by 
the  house,  together  with  the  silver  and  knives  and  forks.' 

'  But  .  .  .' 

1  But,  but  ;  give  it  here  ;  keep  a  few  pence  for  whatever 
may  happen  ;  and  then  leave  it  to  me.' 

Don  Abbondio  obeyed,  went  to  his  trunk,  took  out  his  little 
treasure,  and  handed  it  to  Perpetua,  who  said  :  '  I'm  going 
to  bury  it  in  the  garden,  at  the  foot  of  the  fig-tree;  '  and  went 
out.  Soon  afterwards  she  reappeared  with  a  packet  in  her 
hand  containing  some  provision  for  the  appetite,  and  a  small 
empty  basket,  in  the  bottom  of  which  she  hastily  placed 
a  little  linen  for  herself  and  her  master,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  '  You'll  carry  the  breviary,  at  least  !' 

'  But  where  are  we  going?  ' 

1  Where  are  ali  the  rest  going?  First  of  ali,  we'll  go  into 
the  Street;  and  there  we  shall  see  and  hear  what's  best  to 
be  done.' 

At  this  moment  Agnese  entered,  also  carrying  a  basket 
slung  over  her  shoulder,  and  with  the  air  of  one  who  comes 
to  make  an  important  proposal. 

Agnese  herself,  equally  resolved  not  to  await  guests  of  this 
sort,  alone  as  she  was  in  the  house,  and  with  a  little  of  the 
money  of  the  Unnamed  stili  left,  had  been  hesitating  for 
some  time  about  a  place  of  retreat.    The  remainder  of  those 
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scudi,  which  in  the  months  of  famine  had  been  of  such  use 
to  her,  was  novv  the  principal  cause  of  her  anxiety  and  irre- 
solution,    from   having  heard  how,   in   the   already   invaded 
countries,  those  who  had  any  money  had  found  themselves 
in  a  worse  condition  than  anybody  else,  exposed  alike  to  the 
violence  of  the  strangers  and  the  treachery  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  True  it  was  that  she  had  confìded  to  no  one,  save 
Don  Abbondio,  the  wealth  that  had  fallen,  so  to  say,  into  her 
lap  ;  to  him  she  had  applied,  from  time  to  time,  to  change  her 
a  scudo  into  silver,  always  leaving  him  something  to  give  to 
some  one  who  was  poorer  than  herself.     But  hidden  riches, 
particularly  with  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  handle  much, 
keep  the  possessor  in  continuai  suspicion  of  the  suspicion  of 
others.     Whilc,  however,  she  was  going  about  hiding  bere 
and  there,  as  she  best  could,  what  she  could  not  manage  to 
take  with  her,  and  thinking  about  the  scudi,  which  she  kept 
sewn  up  in  her  stays,  she  remembered  that,  together  with 
them,  the  Unnamed  had  sent  her  the  most  ampie  proffers  of 
service  ;  she  remembered  what  she  had  heard  related  about 
bis  castle's  being  in   so   securc   a   situation,   where  nothing 
could  rcach  it,  against  its  owner's  will,  but  birds;  and  she 
resolved  to  go  and  seek  an  asylum  there.     Wondering  how 
she  was  to  make  herself  known  to  the  Signor,  Don  Abbondio 
quickly  occurred  to  her  mind  ;  who,  after  the  conversation 
we  have  related  with  the  Archbishop,  had  always  shown  her 
particular  marks  of  kindness  ;  the  more  heartily,  as  he  could 
do  so  without  committing  himself  to  any  one,  and,  the  two 
young  people  being  far  enough  off,  the  probability  was  also 
distant  that  a  request  would  be  made  him  which  would  have 
put  this  kindness  to  a  very  dangerous  test.     Thinking  that 
in  such  confusion  the  poor  man  would  be  stili  more  perplexed 
and  dismayed  than  herself,  and  that  this  course  might  appear 
desirable  also  to  him,  she  carne  to  make  the  proposal.    Find- 
ing  him  with  Perpetua,  she  suggested  it  to  them  both  together. 

I  What  say  you  to  it,  Perpetua?'  asked  Don  Abbondio. 

I I  say  that  it  is  an  inspiration  from  Heaven,  and  that  we 
mustn't  lose  time,  but  set  off  at  once  on  our  journey/ 

'And  then  .  .  .' 

'And  then,  and  then,  when  we  get  there,  wTe  shall  find  our- 
selves  very  well  satisfied.    It  is  well  known  now  that  the 
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Signor  desires  nothing  more  than  to  benefit  hls  fellow- 
creatures;  and  Fve  no  doubt  he'll  be  glad  to  receive  us. 
There,  on  the  borders,  and  as  it  were  in  the  air,  the  soldiers 
certainly  won't  come.  And  then,  and  then,  we  shall  find  sorae- 
thing  to  eat  there;  for  up  in  the  mountains,  when  this  little 
store  is  gone/  and,  so  saying,  she  placed  it  in  the  basket  upon 
the  linen,  '  we  should  find  ourselves  very  badly  onV 

'  He's  converted,  he's  really  converted,  isn't  he?' 

'  Why  should  we  doubt  it  any  longer,  after  ali  that's  known 
about  him,  nay,  after  what  you  yourself  have  seen  ?  ' 

'And  supposing  we  should  be  going  to  put  ourselves  in 
prison?  ' 

'What  prison?  I  declare,  with  ali  your  silly  objections, 
(I  beg  your  pardon,)  you'd  never  come  to  any  conclusion. 
Well  done,  Agnese  !  it  was  certainly  a  capital  thought  of 
yours  !  '  And  setting  the  basket  on  a  table,  she  passed  her 
arms  through  the  straps,  and  lifted  it  upon  her  back. 

1  Couldn't  we  find  some  man,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  '  who 
would  come  with  us  as  a  guard  to  his  Curate?  If  we  should 
meet  any  ruffians,  for  there  are  plenty  of  them  roving  about, 
what  help  could  you  two  give  me  ?  ' 

'Another  pian,  to  waste  time  !  '  exclaimed  Perpetua.  l  To 
go  now  and  look  for  a  man,  when  everybody  has  to  mind 
himself  !  Up  with  you;  go  and  get  your  breviary  and  hat, 
and  let  us  set  off.' 

Don  Abbondio  obeyed,  and  soon  returned  with  the  breviary 
under  his  arm,  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  his  start  in  his  hand; 
and  the  three  companions  went  out  by  a  little  door  which  led 
into  the  churchyard.  Perpetua  locked  it  after  her,  rather 
not  to  neglect  an  accustomed  form,  than  from  any  faith  she 
placed  in  bolts  and  door-posts,  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket. 
Don  Abbondio  cast  a  glance  at  the  church  in  passing,  and 
muttered  between  his  teeth  :  '  It's  the  people's  business  to 
take  care  of  it,  for  it's  they  who  use  it.  If  they've  the  least 
love  for  their  church,  they'll  see  to  it;  if  they've  not,  why, 
it's  their  own  look-out.' 

They  took  the  road  through  the  fields,  each  silently  pur- 
suing  his  way,  absorbed  in  thought  on  his  own  particular 
circumstances,  and  looking  rather  narrowly  around;  more 
particularly  Don  Abbondio,  who  was  in  continuai  apprehen- 
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sion  of  the  apparition  of  some  suspicious  figure,  or  some- 
thing  not  to  be  trusted.  However,  they  encountered  no  one: 
ali  the  people  were  either  in  their  houses  to  guard  them,  to 
prepare  bundles,  and  to  put  away  goods,  or  on  the  roads 
which  led  directly  to  the  mountain-heights. 

After  heaving  a  few  deep  sighs,  and  then  giving  vent  to 
his  vexation  in  an  interjection  or  two,  Don  Abbondio  began 
to  grumble  more  connectedly.  He  quarrelled  with  the  duke 
of  Nevers,  who  might  have  been  enjoying  himself  in  France, 
and  playing  the  prince  there,  yet  was  determined  to  be  duke 
of  Mantua  in  spite  of  the  world;  with  the  Emperor,  who 
ought  to  have  sense  for  the  follies  of  others,  to  let  matters 
take  their  owri  course,  and  not  stand  so  much  upon  punctilio; 
for,  after  ali,  he  would  always  be  Emperor,  whether  Titius 
or  Sempronius  were  duke  of  Mantua;  and,  above  ali,  with 
the  governor,  whose  business  it  was  to  do  everything  he 
could  to  avert  these  scourges  of  the  country,  while,  in  fact, 
he  was  the  very  person  to  invite  them — ali  from  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  making  war.  '  I  wish,'  said  he,  '  that  these  gentry 
were  here  to  see  and  try  how  pleasant  it  is.  They  will  have 
a  fine  account  to  render  !  But,  in  the  mean  while,  we  have 
to  bear  it  who  have  no  blame  in  the  matter.' 

1  Do  let  these  people  alone,  for  they'll  never  come  to  help 
us,'  said  Perpetua.  '  This  is  some  of  your  usuai  prating,  (I 
beg  your  pardon,)  which  just  comes  to  nothing.  What 
rather  gives  me  uneasiness  .  .  .' 

'  What's  the  matter?' 

Perpetua,  who  had  been  leisurely  going  over  in  her  mind, 
during  their  walk,  her  hasty  packing  and  stowing  away,  now 
began  her  lamentations  at  having  forgotten  such  a  thing,  and 
badly  concealed  such  another;  here  she  had  left  traces  which 
might  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  robbers,  there  .  .  . 

1  Well  done  !  '  cried  Don  Abbondio,  gradually  sufficìently 
relieved  from  fear  for  his  life  to  allow  of  anxiety  for  his 
worldly  goods  and  chattels  :  *  Well  done  !  Did  you  really  do 
so?    Where  was  your  head?' 

'  What  !  '  exclaimed  Perpetua,  coming  to  an  abrupt  pause 
for  a  moment,  and  resting  her  hands  on  her  sides,  as  well  as 
the  basket  she  carried  would  allow  :  '  What  !  do  you  begin 
now  to  scold  me  in  this  way,  when  it  was  you  who  almost 
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turned  my  braìn,  instead  of  helping  and  encouraging  me? 
I  believe  I've  taken  more  care  of  the  things  of  the  house 
than  of  my  own;  I'd  not  a  creature  to  lend  me  a  hand;  I've 
been  obliged  to  play  the  parts  of  both  Martha  and  Magdalene; 
ii  anything  goes  wrong,  I've  nothing  to  say:  I've  done  more 
than  my  duty  now.' 

Agnese  interrupted  these  disputes,  by  beginning,  in  her 
turn,  to  talk  about  her  own  grievances  ;  she  lamented  not  so 
much  the  trouble  and  damage,  as  finding  ali  her  hopes  of 
soon  meeting  her  Lucia  dashed  to  the  ground  :  f  or,  the  reader 
may  remember,  this  was  the  very  autumn  on  which  they  had 
so  long  calculated.  It  was  not  at  ali  likely  that  Donna  Pras- 
sede  would  come  to  reside  in  her  country-house  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood,  under  such  circumstances:  on  the  contrary,  she 
would  more  probably  have  left  it,  had  she  happened  to  be 
there,  as  ali  the  other  residents  in  the  country  were  doing. 

The  sight  of  the  different  places  they  passed  brought  these 
thoughts  to  Agnese's  mind  more  vividly,  and  increased  the 
ardour  of  her  desires.  Leaving  the  footpath  through  the 
fields,  they  had  taken  the  public  road,  the  very  same  along 
which  Agnese  had  come  when  bringing  home  her  daughter 
for  so  short  a  time,  after  having  stayed  with  her  at  the 
tailor's.     The  village  was  already  in  sight. 

'  We  will  just  say  "  how  d'ye  do"  to  these  good  people/ 
said  Agnese. 

'  Yes,  and  rest  there  a  little  ;  for  I  begin  to  have  had 
enough  of  this  basket;  and  to  get  a  mouthful  to  eat  too/  said 
Perpetua. 

*  On  condition  we  don't  lose  time  ;  for  we  are  not  journey- 
ing  for  our  amusement/  concluded  Don  Abbondio. 

They  were  received  with  open  arms,  and  welcomed  with 
much  pleasure;  it  reminded  them  of  a  former  deed  of  be- 
nevolence.  '  Do  good  to  as  many  as  you  can,'  here  remarks 
our  author,  '  and  you  will  the  more  frequently  happen  to 
meet  with  countenances  which  bring  you  pleasure.' 

Agnese  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  on  embracing  the  good 
woman,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  her;  and  could  only 
reply  with  sobs  to  the  questions  which  she  and  her  husband 
put  about  Lucia. 

1  She  is  better  off  than  we  are/  said  Don  Abbondio  ;  '  she's 
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at  Milan,  out  of  ali  danger,  and  far  away  from  these  dia- 
bolical  dangers.' 

1  Are  the  Signor  Curate,  and  his  companion,  making  their 
escape,  then?'  asked  the  tailor. 

1  Ccrtainly/  replied  both  master  and  servant,  in  one 
breath. 

1  Oh,  how  I  pity  you  both  !  ' 

1  Wc  are  on  our  way/  said  Don  Abbondio,  '  to  the 
Castle  of  *  *  *.' 

1  That's  a  very  good  thought  ;  you'll  be  as  saf e  there  as 
in  Paradise.' 

1  And  you've  no  f  ear  bere  ?  '  said  Don  Abbondio. 

1  l'I!  teli  you,  Signor  Curate:  tliey  won't  bave  to  come  bere 
to  halt,  or,  as  you  know  the  Ntying  is,  in  polite  language, 
in  ospitatone:  \ve  are  too  much  out  of  their  road,  thank 
Heaven.  At  the  worst,  there'll  only  bc  a  little  party  of 
f  oragers,  whiefa  God  forbid  ! — but,  in  any  case,  there's  plenty 
of  time.  We  shall  first  hear  the  intelligence  from  the  other 
un  fortunate  towns,  where  they  go  to  take  up  their  quarters.' 

It  was  determined  to  stop  bere  and  take  a  little  rest;  and 
as  it  was  just  the  dinner-hour,  '  My  friend*,1  said  the  tailor, 
4  will  do  me  the  favour  of  sharing  my  poor  table  :  at  any  rate, 
you  will  bave  a  hearty  welcome.' 

Perpetua  said  she  had  brought  some  refreshment  with 
them;  and  after  exchanging  a  few  complimentary  speeches, 
they  agreed  to  put  ali  together,  and  dine  in  company. 

The  children  gathered  with  great  glee  round  their  old 
friend  Agnese.  Very  soon,  however,  the  tailor  desired  one 
of  his  little  girls  (the  same  that  had  carried  that  gift  of 
charity  to  the  widow  Maria;  who  knows  if  any  reader  re- 
members  it?)  to  go  and  shcll  a  few  early  chestnuts,  which 
were  deposited  in  one  corner,  and  then  put  them  to  roast. 

1  And  you/  said  he  to  a  little  boy,  '  go  into  the  garden,  and 
shake  the  peach-tree  till  some  of  the  fruit  falls,  and  bring 
them  ali  here;  go.  And  you,'  said  he  to  another,  '  go,  climb 
the  fig-tree,  and  gather  a  few  of  the  ripest  figs.  You  know 
that  business  too  well  already.'  He  himself  went  to  tap  a 
little  barrel  of  wine;  his  wife  to  fetch  a  clean  table-cloth  ; 
Perpetua  took  out  the  provisions;  the  table  was  spread;  a 
napkin  and  earthenware  piate  were  placed  at  the  most  hon- 
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ourable  seat  for  Don  Abbondio,  with  a  knife  and  fork  which 
Perpetua  had  in  the  basket;  the  dinner  was  dished,  and  the 
party  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  and  partook  of  the  re- 
past,  if  not  with  great  merriment,  at  least  with  much  more 
than  any  of  the  guests  had  anticipated  enjoying  that  day. 

'  What  say  you,  Signor  Curate,  to  a  turn  out  of  this  sort?' 
said  the  tailor  ;  '  I  could  f ancy  I  was  reading  the  history  of 
the  Moors  in  France.' 

'  What  say  I  ?  To  think  that  even  this  trouble  should  fall 
to  my  lot  !  ' 

'  Well,  you've  chosen  a  good  asylum/  resumed  his  host  ; 
1  people  would  be  puzzled  to  get  up  there  by  force.  And 
you'll  find  company  there;  it's  already  reported  that  many 
have  retreated  thither,  and  many  more  are  daily  arriving/ 

'  I  would  fain  hope,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  '  that  we  shall  be 
well  received.  I  know  this  brave  Signor  ;  and  when  I  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  his  company,  he  was  so  exceed- 
ingly  polite/ 

'  And  he  sent  word  to  me,'  said  Agnese,  '  by  his  most 
illustrious  Lordship,  that  if  ever  I  wanted  anything,  I  had 
only  to  go  to  him.' 

1  A  great  and  wonderful  conversion  !  '  resumed  Don  Ab- 
bondio: '  and  does  he  really  continue  to  persevere?' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  the  tailor  ;  and  he  began  to  speak  at  some 
length  upon  the  holy  life  of  the  Unnamed,  and  how,  from 
being  a  scourge  to  the  country,  he  had  become  its  example 
and  benefactor. 

'And  ali  those  people  he  kept  under  him  .  .  .  that  house- 
hold  .  .  .'  rejoined  Don  Abbondio,  who  had  more  than  once 
heard  something  about  them,  but  had  never  been  sufficiently 
assured  of  the  truth. 

1  They  are  most  of  them  dismissed,'  replied  the  tailor;  'and 
they  who  remain  have  altered  their  habits  in  a  wonderful 
way  !  In  short,  this  castle  has  become  like  the  Thebaid. 
You,  Signor,  understand  these  things.' 

He  then  began  to  recali,  with  Agnese,  the  visit  of  the  Car- 
dinal. ■  A  great  man,'  said  he,  '  a  great  man  !  Pity  that  he 
left  us  so  hastily;  for  I  did  not,  and  could  not,  do  him  any 
honour.  How  often  I  wish  I  could  speak  to  him  again,  a 
little  more  at  my  ease/ 
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Having  left  the  table,  he  made  them  observe  an  engraved 
likeness  of  the  Cardinal,  which  he  kept  hung  up  on  one  of 
the  door-posts,  in  veneration  for  the  person,  and  also  that  he 
might  be  able  to  say  to  any  visitor,  that  the  portrait  did  not 
resemble  him;  for  he  himself  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
Btudying  the  Cardinal,  close  by,  and  at  his  leisure,  in  that 
very  room. 

4  Did  they  mean  this  thing  bere  for  him?'  said  Agnese. 
1  It's  like  him  in  dress  ;  but  .  .  .' 

'  It  doesn't  resemble  him,  does  it?'  said  the  tailor.  'I  al- 
ways  say  so,  too  ;  but  it  bcars  his  Dame,  if  nothing  more;  it 
serves  as  a  remembrance.' 

Don  Abbondio  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  going;  the  tailor 
«ndertook  to  find  a  conveyance  to  carry  them  to  the  foot  of 
the  ascent,  and  having  gone  in  search  of  one,  shortly  re- 
turned  to  say  that  it  was  coming.  Then,  turning  to  Don 
Abbondio,  he  added,  '  Signor  Curate,  if  you  should  ever  like 
to  take  a  book  with  you  up  there  to  pass  avvay  the  time,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  serve  you  in  my  poor  way;  for  I  sometimes 
amuse  mysclf  a  little  with  reading.  They're  not  things  to 
suit  you,  bcing  ali  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  but,  perhaps  .  .  .' 

'  Thank  you,  thank  you,'  replicd  Don  Abbondio;  'under 
prescnt  circumstanccs,  one  has  hardly  brains  enough  to 
attend  to  what  we  are  bid  to  read.' 

\\  hile  offering  and  refusing  thanks,  and  exchanging  con- 
dolence,  good  wishes,  invitations,  and  promises  to  make  an- 
other  stay  there  on  their  return,  the  cart  arrived  at  the  front 
door.  Putting  in  their  baskets,  the  travelling  party  mounted 
after  them,  and  undertook,  with  rather  more  ease  and  tran- 
quillity  of  mind,  the  second  half  of  their  journey. 

The  tailor  had  related  the  truth  to  Don  Abbondio  about 
the  Unnamed.  From  the  day  on  which  we  left  him,  he  had 
steadily  persevered  in  the  course  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
atoning  for  wrongs,  seeking  peace,  relieving  the  poor,  and 
performing  every  good  work  for  which  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented  itself.  The  courage  he  had  formerly  manifested  in 
offence  and  defence  now  showed  itself  in  abstaining  from 
both  one  and  the  other.  He  had  laid  down  ali  his  weapons, 
and  always  walked  alone,  willing  to  encounter  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  many  deeds  of  violence  he  had  com- 
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ciitted,  and  persuaded  that  it  would  be  the  commission  of  an 
additional  one  to  employ  force  in  defence  of  a  life  which 
owed  so  mudi  to  so  many  creditors  ;  and  persuaded,  too,  that 
every  evil  which  might  be  done  to  him  would  be  an  offence 
offered  to  God,  but,  with  respect  to  himself,  a  just  retribu- 
tion;  and  that  he,  above  ali,  had  no  right  to  constitute  him- 
self a  punisher  of  such  ofrences.  However,  he  had  continued 
not  less  inviolate  than  when  he  had  kept  in  readiness  for  his 
security,  so  many  armed  hands,  and  his  own.  The  remem- 
brance  of  his  former  ferocity,  and  the  sight  of  his  present 
meekness,  one  of  which,  it  might  have  been  expected,  would 
have  left  so  many  longings  for  revenge,  while  the  other  ren- 
dered  that  revenge  so  easy,  conspired,  instead,  to  procure  and 
maintain  for  him  an  admiration,  which  was  the  principal 
guarantee  for  his  safety.  He  was  that  very  man  whom  no 
one  could  humble,  and  who  had  ncw  humbled  himself. 
Every  feeling  of  rancour,  therefore,  formerly  irritated  by 
his  contemptuous  behaviour,  and  by  the  fears  of  others,  van- 
ished  before  this  new  humility  :  they  whom  he  had  offended 
had  now  obtained,  beyond  ali  expectation,  and  without  dan- 
ger,  a  satisfaction  which  they  could  not  have  promised  them- 
selves  from  the  most  complete  revenge — the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  such  a  man  mourning  over  the  wrongs  he  had  com- 
mitted,  and  participating,  so  to  say,  in  their  indignation. 
More  than  one,  whose  bitterest  and  greatest  sorrow  had 
been,  for  many  years,  that  he  saw  no  probability  of  ever 
finding  himself,  in  any  instance,  stronger  than  thic  powerful 
oppressor,  that  he  might  revenge  himself  for  some  great  in- 
jury, meeting  him  afterwards  alone,  unarmed,  and  with  the 
air  of  one  who  would  offer  no  resistance,  felt  only  an  im- 
pulse to  salute  him  with  demonstrations  of  respect.  In  his 
voluntary  abasement,  his  countenance  and  behaviour  had  ac- 
quired,  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  something  more  lofty 
and  noble  ;  because  there  was  in  them,  more  clearly  than  ever, 
the  absence  of  ali  fear.  The  most  violent  and  pertinacious 
hatred  felt,  as  it  were,  restrained  and  held  in  awe  by  the 
public  veneration  for  so  penitent  and  beneficent  a  man.  This 
was  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  he  often  found  it  difficult 
to  avoid  the  public  expression  of  it  which  was  addressed  to 
him,  and  was  obliged  to  be  careful  that  he  did  not  evince  too 
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plainly  in  his  Iooks  and  actions  the  inward  compunction  he 
felt,  nor  abuse  himself  too  much,  lest  he  should  be  too  much 
exalted.  He  had  selected  the  lowest  place  in  church,  and 
woe  to  any  one  who  should  have  attempted  to  pre-occupy  it  ! 
it  would  have  been,  as  it  were,  usurping  a  post  of  honour. 
To  have  offended  him,  or  even  to  have  treated  him  disre- 
spectfully,  would  have  appcared  not  so  much  a  criminal  or 
covvardly,  as  a  sacrilegious  act:  and  even  they  who  would 
scarcely  have  been  restrained  by  this  feeling  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions,  participated  in  it,  more  or  less. 

These  and  other  reasons  shcltcred  him  also  from  the  more 
remote  animadversions  of  public  authority,  and  procured  for 
him,  even  in  this  quarter,  the  security  to  which  he  himself 
had  never  given  a  thought.  His  rank  and  family,  which  had 
at  ali  times  been  some  protection  to  him,  availed  him  more 
than  evcr,  now  that  personal  recommendations,  the  renown 
of  his  conversion,  was  added  to  his  already  illustrious  and 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  name.  Magistrates  and  nobles 
publicly  rejoiced  with  the  people  at  the  change  ;  and  it  would 
have  appeared  very  incongruous  to  come  forward  irritated 
against  a  man  who  was  the  subject  of  so  many  congratula- 
tions.  Besides,  a  government  occupied  with  a  protracted,  and 
often  unprosperous,  war  against  active  and  oft-renewed  re- 
bellions,  would  have  been  very  well  satisfìed  to  be  freed  from 
the  most  indomitable  a  ad  irksome,  without  going  in  search  of 
another:  the  more  so,  as  this  conversion  produced  repara- 
tions  which  the  amhorities  were  not  accustomed  to  obtain, 
nor  even  to  demand.  To  molest  a  saint  seemed  no  very  good 
means  to  ward  off  the  reproach  of  having  never  been  able  to 
repress  a  villain  ;  and  the  example  they  would  have  made  of 
him  would  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  dissuade  others, 
like  him,  from  following  his  example.  Probably,  too,  the 
share  that  Cardinal  Federigo  had  had  in  his  conversion,  and 
the  association  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  convert,  served 
the  latter  as  a  sacred  shield.  And,  in  the  state  of  things  and 
ideas  of  those  times,  in  the  singular  relations  between  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  the  civil  power,  which  so  fre- 
quently  contended  with  each  other  without  at  ali  aiming  at 
mutuai  destruction,  nay,  were  ahvays  mingling  expressions 
of  acknowledgment,  and  protestations  of  deference,  with  hos- 
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tilities,  and  which  not  unfrequently  co-operated  towards  a 
common  end,  without  ever  making  peace, — in  such  a  state  of 
things,  it  might  almost  seem,  in  a  manner,  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion  of  the  first  carried  along  with  it,  if  not  the  absolution,  at 
least  the  forgetfulness,  of  the  second  ;  when  the  f ormer  alone 
had  been  employed  to  produce  an  effect  equally  desired  by 
both. 

Thus  that  very  individuai,  who,  had  he  fallen  from  his 
eminence,  would  have  excited  emulation  among  small  and 
great  in  trampling  him  under-foot,  now,  having  spontane- 
ously  humbled  himself  to  the  dust,  was  reverenced  by  many, 
and  spared  by  ali. 

True  it  is,  that  there  were,  indeed,  many  to  whom  this 
much-talked-of  change  brought  anything  but  satisfaction  : 
many  hired  perpetrators  of  crime,  many  other  associates  in 
guilt,  who  thereby  lost  a  great  support  on  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  depend,  and  who  beheld  the  threads 
of  a  deeply-woven  plot  suddenly  snapped,  at  the  moment, 
perhaps,  when  they  were  expecting  the  intelligence  of  its 
completion. 

But  we  have  already  seen  what  various  sentiments  were 
awakened  by  the  announcement  of  this  conversion  in  the 
ruffians  who  were  with  their  master  at  the  time,  and  heard  it 
from  his  own  lips:  astonishment,  grief,  depression,  vexation; 
a  little,  indeed,  of  everything,  except  contempt  and  hatred. 
The  same  was  felt  by  the  others  whom  he  kept  dispersed  at 
different  posts,  and  the  same  by  his  accomplices  of  higher 
rank,  when  they  first  learned  the  terrible  tidings;  and  by  ali 
for  the  same  reasons.  Much  hatred,  however,  as  we  find  in 
the  passage  elsewhere  cited  from  Ripamonti,  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  Cardinal  Federigo.  They  regarded  him  as  one  who 
had  intruded  like  an  enemy  into  their  afTairs  ;  the  Unnamed 
would  see  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul;  and  nobody  had 
any  right  to  complain  of  what  he  did. 

From  time  to  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  ruffians  in  his 
household,  unable  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  dis- 
cipline, and  seeing  no  probability  that  it  would  ever  change, 
gradually  took  their  departure.  Some  went  in  search  of 
other  masters,  and  found  employment,  perchance,  among  the 
old  friends  of  the  patron  they  had  left;  others  enlisted  in 
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some  terzo1  of  Spain  or  Mantua,  or  any  other  belligerent 
power;  some  infested  the  highways,  to  make  war  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  on  their  own  account;  and  others,  again, 
contented  themselves  with  going  about  as  beggars  at  liberty. 
The  sanie  cottrsefl  were  pursued  by  the  rcst  who  had  actcd 
under  his  orders  in  di  fu  rent  countrics.  Of  those  who  had 
contrived  to  assimilate  themselves  to  his  new  mode  of  li  fé,  or 
had  embraced  it  of  their  own  t'ree  will,  the  greater  number, 
natives  of  the  valley,  returned  to  the  fields,  or  to  the  tradei 
which  they  had  learnt  in  their  early  yeart,  and  had  after- 
wards    abati  !    for    a   li  fé   of    villany;    the    strangers   re- 

mained  in  the  castle  tic  servanti  ;  and  both  natives 

and    strangers.    ai    if  I  i    at    the    same   time   with    their 

master,  lived  eontentedly,  as  he  did,  neither  giving  nor  re- 
ceiving  injuriea,  nnarmed,  and  retpecl 

But  when,  on   t!  ^cent  of  the  German  troops,  several 

troni  the  threatened  or  invaded  dominion!  arrived 
at  hifl  castle  to  request  an  I  thal  the  weak 

and  oppressed  Bought  refuge  within  his  walls,  which  had  so 
long  been  regarded  by  them  at  a  distance  as  an  enormous 
scarecrow,  received  these  exiles  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude  rather  than  COUTtesy;  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  that 
his  house  would  be  open  to  any  one  who  should  choose  to 
take  refuge  there  :  and  soon  proposed  to  put,  not  only  his 
castle,  but  the  valley  it  sci  f .  into  a  state  of  defence,  if  ever 
any  of  the  German  or  Bergamascan  troops  should  attempt  to 
come  thither  for  plunder.  He  assembled  the  scrvants  who 
stili  remained  with  him  (like  the  verses  of  Torti,  few  and 
valiant)  ;  addressed  them  on  the  happy  opportunity  that  God 
was  giving  both  to  them  and  himself  of  employing  them- 
selves for  once  in  aid  of  their  fellow-creatures,  whom  they 
had  so  often  oppressed  and  terrified;  and  with  that  ancient 
tone  of  command  which  expressed  a  certainty  of  being 
obeyed,  announced  to  them  in  general  what  he  wished  them 
to  do,  and,  above  ali,  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  restraint  over  themselves,  that  they  who  took 
refuge  there  might  see  in  them  only  friends  and  protectors. 
He  then  had  brought  down  from  one  of  the  garrets  ali  the 
fire-arms,  and  other  warlike  weapons,  which  had  been  for 

XA  regiment  consisting  of  three  thousand  soldiers. 
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some  time  deposited  there,  and  distributed  them  among  his 
household;  ordered  that  ali  the  peasants  and  tenants  of  the 
valley,  who  were  willing  to  do  so,  should  come  with  arms  to 
the  castle;  provided  those  who  had  none  with  a  sufficient 
supply;  selected  some  to  act  as  officers,  and  placed  others 
under  their  command;  assigned  to  each  his  post  at  the  en- 
trance,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  valley,  on  the  ascent, 
and  at  the  gates  of  the  castle;  and  established  the  hours  and 
methods  of  relieving  the  guards,  as  in  a  camp,  or  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  that  very  place  during  his  life  of 
rebellion. 

In  one  corner  of  this  garret,  divided  from  the  rest,  were 
the  arms  which  he  alone  had  borne,  his  famous  carabine, 
muskets,  swords,  pistols,  huge  knives,  and  poniards,  either 
lying  on  the  ground,  or  set  up  against  the  wall.  None  of  the 
servants  laid  a  finger  on  them  ;  but  they  determined  to  ask 
the  Signor  which  he  wished  to  be  brought  to  him.  '  Not  one 
of  them,'  replied  he  ;  and  whether  from  a  vow  or  intentional 
design,  he  remained  the  whole  time  unarmed,  at  the  head  of 
this  species  of  garrison. 

He  employed,  at  the  same  time,  other  men  and  women  of 
his  household  or  dependents,  in  preparing  accommodation  in 
the  castle  for  as  many  persons  as  possible,  in  erecting  bed- 
steads,  and  arranging  Straw  beds,  mattresses,  and  sacks 
stuffed  with  Straw,  in  the  apartments  which  were  now  con- 
verted  into  dormitories.  He  also  gave  orders  that  large 
Stores  of  provisions  should  be  brought  in  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  guests  whom  God  should  send  him,  and  who  thronged 
in  in  daily  increasing  numbers.  He,  in  the  mean  while,  was 
never  stationary;  in  and  out  of  the  castle,  up  and  down  the 
ascent,  round  about  through  the  valley,  to  establish,  to  forti fy, 
to  visit  the  different  posts,  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  put  and 
to  keep  ali  in  order  by  his  directions,  oversight,  and  presence. 
Indoors,  and  by  the  way,  he  gave  hearty  welcomes  to  ali  the 
new  comers  whom  he  happened  to  meet;  and  ali,  who  had 
either  seen  this  wonderful  person  before,  or  now  beheld  him 
for  the  first  time,  gazed  at  him  in  rapture,  forgetting  for  a 
moment  the  misfortunes  and  alarm  which  had  driven  them 
thither,  and  turning  to  look  at  him,  when,  having  severed 
himself  from  them,  he  again  pursued  his  way. 


CHAPTER    XXX 

THOUGH  the  grcatest  concourse  was  not  from  the  quar- 
ter  by  which  our  tlu  gitives  approached  the  valley, 

but  rather  at  the  opposite  entrance;  yet  in  this  second 
half  of  their  jouraey,  they  began  to  meet  with  fellow-travel- 
lers,  COmpanionfl  in  mi, fortune,  who,  from  cross-roads  or 
by-paths,  had  issued,  or  were  issuing,  into  the  main  road.  In 
circumstances  like  thesc  ali  who  happcn  to  meet  each  other 
are  acquaintances.  Evcry  lime  that  the  eart  overtook  a  pedes- 
trian  traveller,  therc  was  ;m  exchanging  of  questiona  and  re- 
I>1  ics.  Some  had  made  their  escape,  like  our  friends,  without 
awaiting  the  arrivai  of  the  soldiers;  some  had  heard  the 
clangìng  of  arma  a.id  kettle-drums  ;  while  others  had  actually 
hehelcl  them,  and  paìnted  them  as  the  terror-stricken  usually 
paint  the  object-  of  their  terror. 

4  We  are  fortunate,  however,'  said  the  two  womcn:  '  let 
us  thank  Heaven  foi  it.  Our  goods  must  go;  but,  at  least, 
wc  are  out  of  the  way.' 

But  Don  Abbondio  could  not  fìnd  so  much  to  rcjoice  at; 
even  this  concourse,  and  stili  more  the  far  greatcr  one  which 
he  heard  was  pouring  in  from  the  opposite  direction,  began 
to  throw  a  gloom  over  bis  mind.  '  Oh,  what  a  state  of  things  !' 
muttered  he  to  the  womcn,  at  a  moment  when  there  was 
nobody  at  hand:  'oh,  what  a  state  of  things!  Don't  you  see, 
that  to  collect  so  many  people  into  one  place  is  just  the  sanie 
thing  as  to  draw  ali  the  soldiers  bere  by  force?  Evervbody  is 
hiding,  evervbody  carries  off  his  things  !  nothing's  left  in  the 
houses:  so  they'll  think  there  must  be  some  treasures  up  bere. 
They'll  surely  come  !  Oh  poor  me  !  What  have  I  embarked 
in?'' 

'  What  should  they  have  to  come  here  for?  '  said  Perpetua: 
'  they  are  obliged  to  go  straight  on  their  way.  And  besides, 
I've  always  heard  say,  that  it's  better  to  be  a  large  party  when 
there's  any  danger/ 

'A  large  party?  a  large  party?'  replied  Don  Abbondio. 
'Foolish  woman!     Don't  you  know  that  a  single  German 
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soldier  could  devour  a  hundred  of  such  as  they?  And  then, 
ii  they  should  take  into  their  heads  to  play  any  pranks,  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing,  wouldn't  it,  to  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
ofabattle?  Oh  poor  me  !  It  would  have  been  less  dangerous 
to  have  gone  to  the  mountains.  Why  should  everybody  choose 
to  go  to  one  place?  .  .  .  Tiresome  folks  !  '  muttered  he  in  a 
stili  lower  voice.  'Ali  here:  stili  coming,  coniing,  coming; 
one  after  the  other,  like  sheep  that  have  no  sense.' 

1  In  this  way/  said  Agnese,  '  they  might  say  the  same  of  us.' 

'  Hush,  hush  !  '  said  Don  Abbondio,  '  ali  this  talk  does  no 
good.  What's  done  is  done  :  we  are  here,  and  now  we  must 
stay  here.  It  will  be  as  Providence  wills  :  Heaven  send  it  may 
be  good ! 

But  his  horror  was  greatly  increased  whcn,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley,  he  saw  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  some  at 
the  door  of  a  house,  and  others  quartered  in  the  lower  rooms. 
He  cast  a  side  glance  at  them  :  they  were  not  the  same  f aces 
which  it  had  been  his  lot  to  see  on  his  former  melancholy  en- 
trance, or  if  there  were  any  of  the  same,  they  were  strangely 
altered;  but,  with  ali  this,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  uneasi- 
ness  this  sight  gave  him. — Oh  poor  me  ! — thought  he. — See, 
now,  if  they  won't  play  pranks!  It  isn't  likely  it  could  be 
otherwise;  I  ought  to  have  expected  it  from  a  man  of  this 
kind.  But  what  will  he  want  to  do?  Will  he  make  war? 
will  he  play  the  king,  eh  ?  Oh  poor  me  !  In  circumstances 
when  one  would  wish  to  bury  oneself  under-ground,  and 
this  man  seeks  every  way  of  making  himself  known,  and 
attracting  attention  ;  it  seems  as  if  he  wished  to  invite  them  ! — 

*  You  see  now,  Signor  master/  said  Perpetua,  addressing 
him,  'there  are  brave  people  here  who  will  know  how  to 
defend  us.  Let  the  scldiers  come  now:  these  people  are  not 
like  our  clowns,  who  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  drag  their 
legs  after  them.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue/  said  Don  Abbondio,  in  a  low  and  angry 
tone,  '  hold  your  tongue  ;  you  don't  kr.ow  what  you  are  talking 
about.  Pray  Heaven  that  the  soldiers  may  make  haste,  or 
that  they  may  never  come  to  know  what  is  doing  here,  and 
that  the  place  is  being  fortified  like  a  fortress.  Don't  you 
know  it's  the  soldiers'  business  to  take  fortresses?  They  wish 
nothing  better;  to  take  a  place  by  storm  is  to  them  like  going 
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to  a  wedding;  because  ali  they  fìnd  they  take  to  themselves, 
and  the  inhabitants  they  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Oh 
poor  me!  Well,  I "11  surely  see  if  there's  no  way  of  putting 
oneself  in  safety  on  some  of  these  peaks.  They  won't  reach 
me  there  in  a  battle  !  oh,  they  won't  reach  me  there  !  ' 

1  If  you're  afraid,  too,  of  being  defended  and  helped  .  .  .' 
Perpetua  was  agata  beginning;  but  Don  Abbondio  sharply 
interrupted  ber,  though  stili  in  a  suppressed  tone:  '  Hold  your 
tongue  ;  and  take  gcod  care  you  don't  rcport  what  we've  said: 
woe  unto  us  if  you  do!  Rcmember  that  we  must  always  put 
on  a  pleasant  countenance  bere,  and  ap})rove  ali  we  see/ 

At  Malanotte  they  found  another  watch  of  armed  men,  to 
whom  Don  Abbondio  submissively  took  off  bis  hat,  saying,  in 
the  mean  while,  in  li:  rt — Alas  !  alas  !  I'vc  certainly  come 

to  an  encampment  ! — II ere  the  cart  stopped  ;  they  dismounted; 
Don  Abbondio  hastilv  paid  and  dismissed  the  driver;  and 
with  bis  two  companions  silenti y  mounted  the  steep.  The 
sight  of  those  places  recalled  to  bis  imagination  and  mingled 
with  bis  present  troublcs  the  remembrance  of  those  which  he 
had  sv.iYcred  here  once  before.  And  Agnese,  who  had  never 
seen  these  BCenes,  and  who  had  drawn  to  herself  an  imaginary 
picture,  which  presented  itself  to  her  mind  whenever  she 
thought  of  the  circumstances  that  had  occurred  here,  on 
seeing  them  now  as  they  were  in  reality,  experienced  a  new 
and  more  vivid  feeling  of  these  mournful  recollections.  '  Oh, 
Signor  Curate  !  '  exclaimco  she,  '  to  think  that  my  poor  Lucia 
has  passed  along  this  road  !   .    .    .' 

*  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  you  absurd  woman?'  cried 
Don  Abbondio  in  her  ear.  '  Are  those  things  to  be  bringing 
tip  here?  Don't  you  know  we  are  in  his  place?  It  was  well 
for  us  nobody  heard  you  then  ;  but  if  you  talk  in  this  way  .  .  / 

'Oh!'  said  Agnese;  'now  that  he's  a  saint  !   .    .    .' 

1  Well.  be  quiet  !  '  replied  Don  Abbondio  again  in  her 
ear.  '  Do  you  think  one  may  say  without  caution,  even 
to  saints.  ali  that  passes  through  one's  mind?  Think  rather 
of  thanking  him  for  his  goodness  to  you.' 

'Oh,  I've  already  thought  of  that:  do  you  think  I  don't 
know  even  a  little  civility?' 

1  Civility  is,  not  to  say  things  that  may  be  disagreeable 
to   a  person,   particularly   to   one  who   is   not   accustomed 
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to  hear  them.  And  understand  well,  both  of  you,  that 
this  is  not  a  place  to  go  chattering  about,  and  saying 
whatever  may  happen  to  come  into  your  heads.  It  is  a 
great  Signor's  house,  you  know  that  already:  see  what  a 
household  there  is  ali  around:  people  of  ali  sorts  come 
here  :  so  be  prudent,  if  you  can  ;  weigh  your  words  ;  and 
above  ali,  let  there  be  few  of  them,  and  only  when  there 
is  a  necessity:  one  can't  get  wrong  when  one  is  silent/ 

'  You  do  far  worse,  with  ali  your  .  .  /  Perpetua  began  : 
but,  '  Hush  !  '  cried  Don  Abbondio,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
at  the  same  time  hastily  taking  off  his  hat,  and  making  a 
profound  bow:  for,  on  looking  up,  he  had  discovered  the 
Unnamed  coming  down  to  meet  them.  He,  on  his  part, 
had  noticed  and  recognized  Don  Abbondio,  and  was  now 
hastening  to  welcome  him. 

'  Signor  Curate/  said  he,  when  he  had  reached  him,  ■  I 
should  have  liked  to  offer  you  my  hou^e  on  a  pleasanter 
occasion;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  I  am  exceedingly 
glad  to  be  able  to  be  of  some  service  to  you.' 

'  Trusting  in  your  illustrious  Lordship's  great  kindness/ 
replied  Don  Abbondio,  'I  have  ventured  to  come,  under 
these  melancholy  circumstances,  to  intrude  upon  you  :  and, 
as  your  illustrious  Lordship  sees,  I  have  also  presumed 
to  bring  company  with  me.     This  is  my  housekeeper  .  .  / 

1  She  is  welcome/  said  the  Unnamed. 

'And  this/  continued  Don  Abbondio,  '  is  a  woman  to 
whom  your  Lordship  has  already  been  very  good:  the 
mother   of   that  .  .  .  of   that  .  .  / 

1  Of  Lucia/  said  Agnese. 

1  Of  Lucia  !  '  exclaimed  the  Unnamed,  turning  with  a 
look  of  shame  towards  Agnese.  '  Been  very  good,  I  !  Im- 
mortai God  !  You  are  very  good  to  me,  to  come  here  .  .  . 
to  me  .  .  .  to  this  house.  You  are  most  heartily  welcome. 
You  bring  a  blessing  with  you/ 

1  Oh,  sir/  said  Agnese,  '  I  come  to  give  you  trouble.  I 
have,  too/  continued  she,  going  very  dose  to  his  ear,  'to 
thank  you  .    .    .' 

The  Unnamed  interrupted  these  words,  by  anxiously 
making  inquiries  about  Lucia:  and  having  heard  the  in- 
telligence they  had  to  give,  he  turned  to  accompany  his  new 
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guests  to  the  castle,  and  persisted  in  doing  so,  in  spite  of 
thcir  ceremonious  opposition.  Agnese  cast  a  glance  at  the 
Curate,  which  meant  to  gay, — Vou  sce,  now,  whether  there's 
any  necd  for  you  to  interpose  between  us  with  your  advice  ! — 

'Have  they  reached  your  parish?'  asked  the  Unnamcd, 
addrcssing  Don  Abbondio. 

'No,  Signor;  for  I  would  not  willingly  await  the  arrivai 
of   these   devils,'   replied   he.     '  knows    if    I   should 

have  been  able  to  esenpe  alive  out  of  thcir  hands,  and  come 
to  trouble  your  illustrious  Lordship.' 

1  Well,  well,  you  mav  ta'.^e  COUra  e/  resumed  the  noble- 
man,  '  for  you  are  now  enou  Thev'll  not  come  up 

here  ;  and  if  they  should  wish  to  make  the  trial,  wae  ready 
to  receive  them.' 

'  We'll  hope  they  won't  come,'  said  Don  Abbondio.  'I 
bear/  added  he,  pointing  with  his  finger  towards  the  moun- 
taius  which  enclosed  the  vai!  i  n  the  opposite  side,  '  I  hear 
that  another  band  of  soldiers  is  wandering  about  in  that 
quarter  too,   but   ...  .    .    .' 

1  Tri:  lied  the  Unn:  '  but  you  need  have  no  fear: 

\ve  are  ready   for  them  — Between  two  fircs,   in  the 

mean  while  ^aid  Don  Al  to  himself, — exactly  between 

two  fires.  W'here  have  I  sulì'cred  myself  to  be  drawn?  and 
by  two  silly  women  !  And  this  man  seems  actually  in  his 
element  in  it  ali  !     Oh,  what  peonie  therc  are  in  the  world  ! — 

On  entering  the  castle,  the  Signor  had  Agnese  and  Per- 
petua conducted  to  an  apartment  in  the  quarter  assigned 
to  the  women,  which  occupied  three  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  inner  court,  in  the  back  part  of  the  building,  and  was 
situated  on  a  jutting  and  isolated  rock,  overhanging  a  preci- 
pice.  The  men  were  lodged  in  the  sides  of  the  other  court 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  in  that  which  looked  on  the  es- 
planade.  The  centrai  block,  which  separated  the  two  quad- 
rangles,  and  afforded  a  passage  from  one  to  the  other 
through  a  wide  archway  opposite  the  principal  gate,  was 
partly  occupied  with  provisions,  and  partly  served  as  a  de- 
pository  for  any  little  property  the  refugees  might  wish  to 
secure  in  this  retreat.  In  the  quarters  appropriated  to  the 
men,  was  a  small  apartment  de^tined  for  the  use  of  any 
clergy   who   might   happen   to   take   refuge  there.     Hither 
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the  Unnamed  himself  conducted  Don  Abbondio,  who  was 
the  first  to  take  possession  of  it. 

Three  or  four  and  twenty  days  our  fugitives  remained 
at  the  castle,  in  a  state  of  continuai  bustle,  forming  a  large 
company,  which  at  first  received  Constant  additions,  but 
without  any  incidents  of  importance.  Perhaps,  however, 
not  a  single  day  passed  without  their  resorting  to  arms. 
Lansquenets  were  coming  in  this  direction;  cappelletti  had 
been  seen  in  that.  Every  time  this  intelligence  was  brought, 
the  Unnamed  sent  men  to  reconnoitre;  and,  if  there  were 
any  necessity,  took  with  him  some  whom  he  kept  in  readi- 
ness  for  the  purpose,  and  accompanied  them  beyond  the 
valley,  in  the  direction  of  the  indicated  danger.  And  it 
was  a  singular  thing  to  behold  a  band  of  brigands,  armed 
cap-à-pié,  and  conducted  like  soldiers  by  one  who  was  him- 
self unarmed.  Generally  it  proved  to  be  only  foragers  and 
disbanded  pillagers,  who  contrived  to  make  off  before  they 
were  taken  by  surprise.  But  once,  when  driving  away  some 
of  these,  to  teach  them  not  to  come  again  into  that  neigh- 
bourhood,  the  Unnamed  received  intelligence  that  an  adjoin- 
ing  village  was  invaded  and  given  up  to  plunder.  They 
were  soldiers  of  various  corps,  who,  having  loitered  be- 
hind  to  hunt  for  booty,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  band, 
and  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  lands  surrounding  that 
where  the  army  had  taken  up  its  quarters  ;  despoiling  the 
inhabitants,  and  even  levying  contributions  from  them.  The 
Unnamed  made  a  brief  harangue  to  his  followers,  and  bid 
them  march  forward  to  the  invaded  village. 

They  arrived  unexpectedly  :  the  plunderers,  who  had 
thought  of  nothing  but  taking  the  spoil,  abandoned  their 
prey  in  the  midst,  on  seeing  men  in  arms,  and  ready  for 
battle,  coming  down  upon  them,  and  hastily  took  to  flight, 
without  waiting  for  one  another,  in  the  direction  whence 
they  had  come.  He  pursued  them  a  little  distance;  then, 
making  a  halt,  waited  awhile  to  see  if  any  fresh  object  pre- 
sented  itself,  and  at  length  returned  homewards.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  describe  the  shouts  of  applause  and  benediction 
which  accompanied  the  troop  of  deliverers  and  its  leader, 
On  passing  througb  the  rescued  village. 

Among  the  multitude  of  refugees  assembled  in  the  castle, 
HC  17— Voi.  21 
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strangers  to  each  other,  and  differing  in  rank,  habit,  sex, 
and  age,  no  disturbance  of  any  moment  occurred.  The 
Unnamed  had  placed  guards  in  various  posts,  ali  of  whom 
endeavoured  to  ward  off  any  unpleasantness  with  the  care 
usually  exhibited  by  those  who  are  held  accountable  for 
any  misdemeanours. 

He  had  also  requested  the  clergy,  and  others  of  most 
authority  among  those  to  whom  he  afforded  shelter,  to 
walk  round  the  place,  and  keep  a  watch;  and,  as  often 
as  he  could,  he  himself  went  about  to  show  himself  in 
every  direction,  while,  even  in  his  absencc,  the  remem- 
brance  of  who  was  in  the  house  served  as  a  restraint  to 
those  who  needed  it.  Besides,  they  were  ali  people  that 
had  fled  from  danger,  and  hence  gcnerally  inclined  to  peace: 
while  the  thoughts  of  their  homes  and  property,  and  in 
some  cases,  of  rclatives  and  friends  whom  they  had  left 
exposed  to  danger,  and  the  tidings  they  heard  from  without, 
depressed  thcir  spirits,  and  thus  maintained  and  constantly 
increased  this  disposition. 

There  were,  however,  some  unburdened  spirits,  some  men 
of  firmer  mould  and  stronger  courage,  who  tried  to  pass 
these  days  merrily.  They  had  abandoned  their  homes  be- 
cause  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend  them  ;  but 
they  saw  no  use  in  weeping  and  sighing  over  things  that 
could  not  be  helped,  or  in  picturing  to  themselves,  and  con- 
templating  beforehand,  in  imagination,  the  havoc  they  would 
Only  too  soon  witness  with  their  own  eyes.  Families  ac- 
quainted  with  each  other  had  left  their  homes  at  the  same 
time,  and  had  met  with  each  other  again  in  this  retreat  ; 
new  f riendships  were  formed  ;  and  the  multitude  were  divided 
into  parties,  according  to  their  several  habits  and  disposi- 
tions.  They  who  had  money  and  consideration  went  to  dine 
down  in  the  valley,  where  eating-houses  and  inns  had  been 
hastily  run  up  for  the  occasioni  in  some,  mouthfuls  were 
interchanged  with  lamentations,  or  no  subject  but  their 
misfortunes  was  allowed  to  be  discussed;  in  others,  mis- 
fortunes  were  never  remembered,  unless  it  were  to  say 
that  they  must  not  think  about  them.  To  those  who  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  bear  part  of  the  expenses,  bread, 
soup,  and  wine  were  distributed,  in  the  castle;  besides  other 
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tables  which  were  laid  out  daily  for  those  whom  the  Signor 
had  expressly  invited  to  partake  of  them;  and  our  acquaint- 
ances  were  among  this  number. 

Agnese  and  Perpetua,  not  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness, 
had  begged  to.be  employed  in  the  services  which,  in  so 
large  an  establishment,  must  have  been  required;  and  in 
these  occupations  they  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day,  while 
the  rest  was  passed  in  chatting  with  some  friends,  whose 
acquaintance  they  had  made,  or  with  the  unfortunate  Don 
Abbondio.  This  individuai,  though  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
was,  nevertheless,  never  afflicted  with  ennui:  his  fears  kept 
him  company.  The  direct  dread  of  an  assault  had,  I  believe 
subsided:  or,  if  it  stili  remained,  it  was  one  which  gave  him 
the  least  uneasiness  ;  because,  whenever  he  bestowed  upon  it 
the  slightest  thought,  he  could  not  help  seeing  how  un- 
founded  it  was.  But  the  idea  of  the  surrounding  country, 
inundated  on  both  sides  with  brutal  soldiers,  the  armour 
and  armed  men  he  had  constantly  before  his  eyes,  the  re- 
membrance  that  he  was  in  a  castle,  together  with  the  thought 
of  the  many  things  that  might  happen  any  moment  in  such 
a  situation,  ali  contributed  to  keep  him  in  indistinct,  general, 
Constant  alarm  ;  let  alone  the  anxiety  he  felt  when  he  thought 
of  his  poor  home.  During  the  whole  time  he  remained  in 
this  asylum,  he  never  once  went  more  than  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  building,  nor  ever  set  foot  on  the  descent:  his 
sole  walk  was  to  go  out  upon  the  esplanade,  and  pace 
up  and  down,  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other 
side  of  the  castle,  there  to  look  down  among  the  cliffs 
and  precipices,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  practicable 
passage,  some  kind  of  footpath,  by  which  he  might  go  in 
search  of  a  hiding-place,  in  case  of  being  very  closely 
pressed.  On  meeting  any  of  his  companions  in  this  asylum, 
he  failed  not  to  make  a  profound  bow,  or  respectful  salu- 
tation,  but  he  associated  with  very  few;  his  most  frequenf 
conversations  were  with  the  two  women,  as  we  have  re- 
lated;  and  to  them  he  poured  out  ali  his  griefs,  at  the 
risk  of  being  sometimes  silenced  by  Perpetua,  and  cora- 
pletely  put  to  shame  even  by  Agnese.  At  table,  however, 
where  he  sat  but  little,  and  talked  stili  less,  he  heard  the 
news  of  the  terrible  march  which  arrived  daily  at  the  castle, 
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either  reported  from  village  to  village,  and  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  or  brought  thither  by  some  one  who  had  at  first 
deterr.iined  to  remain  at  home,  and  had,  after  ali,  made  his 
escape,  without  having  been  able  to  save  anything,  and 
probably,  also,  after  receiving  considerable  ili-treatment; 
and  every  day  brought  with  it  some  fresh  tale  of  misfor- 
tune.  Some,  who  were  newsmongers  by  profession,  diligently 
collected  the  different  rumours,  weighed  ali  the  various 
accounts,  and  then  gave  the  substance  of  them  to  the  others. 
They  disputed  which  were  the  most  destructive  regiments, 
and  whether  infantry  or  cavalry  were  the  worst  ;  they  re- 
ported, as  well  as  they  could,  the  names  of  some  of  the 
leaders;  related  some  of  their  past  enterprises,  specified  the 
places  of  halting,  and  the  daily  marches.  That  day  such 
a  regiment  would  spread  over  such  a  district;  to-morrow, 
it  would  ravage  such  another,  where,  in  the  mean  while, 
another  had  been  playing  the  very  devil,  and  worse.  They 
chiefly,  however,  sought  information  and  kept  count  of 
the  regiments  which  from  time  to  time  crossed  the  bridge 
of  Lecco,  because  these  might  be  considered  as  fairly  gone, 
and  really  out  of  the  territory.  The  cavalry  of  Wallen- 
Stein  passed  it,  and  the  infantry  of  Marradas;  the  cavalry 
of  Anzlalt,  and  the  infantry  under  Brandeburgo;  the  troops 
of  Montecuccoli,  then  those  of  Ferrari  ;  then  followed 
Altringer,  then  Furstenburg,  then  Colloredo;  after  them 
carne  the  Croatians,  Torquato  Conti,  and  this,  that,  and  the 
other  leader;  and  last  of  ali,  in  Heaven's  good  time,  carne 
at  length  Galasso.  The  flying  squadron  of  Venetians  made 
their  final  exit  ;  and  the  whole  country,  on  either  hand, 
was  once  more  set  at  liberty.  Those  belonging  to  the  in- 
vaded  villages  which  were  first  cleared  of  their  ravagers, 
had  already  begun  to  evacuate  the  castle,  and  every  day 
people  continued  to  leave  the  place  :  as  after  an  autumnal 
storm,  the  birds  may  be  seen  issuing  on  every  side  from 
the  leafy  branches  of  a  great  tree,  where  they  had  sought 
a  shelter  from  its  fury.  Our  three  refugees  wrere,  perhaps, 
the  last  to  take  their  departure,  owing  to  Don  Ab- 
bondio's  extreme  reluctance  to  run  the  risk,  if  they  re- 
turned  home  immediately,  of  meeting  some  straggling  soldiers 
who  might  stili  be  loitering  in  the  rear  of  the  army.     It 
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was  in  vain  Perpetua  repeated  and  insisted,  that  the  longer 
they  delayed,  the  greater  opportunities  they  afforded  to  the 
thieves  of  the  neighbourhood  to  enter  the  house  and  finish 
the  business:  whenever  the  safety  of  life  was  at  stake,  Don 
Abbondio  invariably  gained  the  day  ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  were  such  as  to  deprive  him  of 
the  power  of  self-defence. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  their  departure,  the  Unnamed  had 
a  carriage  in  readiness  at  Malanotte,  in  which  he  had  ai- 
ready  placed  a  full  supply  of  clothes  for  Agnese.  Drawing 
her  a  little  aside,  he  also  forced  her  to  accept  a  small  store 
of  scudi,  to  compensate  for  the  damages  she  would  find  at 
home;  although,  striking  her  breast,  she  kept  repeating  that 
she  had  stili  some  of  the  first  supply  left. 

1  When  you  see  your  poor  good  Lucia  .  .  .'  said  he,  the 
last  thing:  'I  am  already  convinced  she  prays  for  me,  be- 
cause  I  have  done  her  so  much  wrong;  teli  her,  then,  that 
I  thank  her,  and  trust  in  God  her  prayers  will  return,  also, 
in  equal  blessings  upon  her  own  head/ 

He  then  insisted  upon  accompanying  his  three  guests 
to  the  carriage.  The  obsequious  and  extravagant  acknowl- 
edgments  of  Don  Abbondio,  and  the  complimentary  speeches 
of  Perpetua,  we  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination.  They 
set  off,  made  a  short  stay,  according  to  agreement,  at  the 
tailor's  cottage,  and  there  heard  a  hundred  particulars  of 
the  march,  the  usuai  tale  of  theft,  violence,  destruction, 
and  obscenity;  but  there,  fortunately,  none  of  the  soldiery 
had  been  seen. 

'Ah,  Signor  Curate  !  '  said  the  tailor,  as  he  offered  him 
his  arm  to  assist  him  again  into  the  carriage,  '  they'll  have 
matter  enough  for  a  printed  book  in  a  scene  of  destruction 
like  this.' 

As  they  advanced  a  little  on  their  journey,  our  travellers 
began  to  witness,  with  their  own  eyes,  something  of  what 
they  had  heard  described  ;  vineyards  despoiled,  not  as  by 
the  vintager,  but  as  though  a  storm  of  wind  and  hail  com- 
bined  had  exerted  their  utmost  energies;  branches  strewn 
upon  the  earth,  broken  off,  and  trampled  under-foot;  stake9 
torn  up,  the  ground  trodden  and  covered  with  chips, 
leaves,  and  twigs;  trees  uprooted,  or  their  branches  lopped; 
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hedges  broken  down;  stiles  carried  away.  In  the  villages, 
too,  doors  shivered  to  picces,  Windows  destroyed,  Straw, 
rags,  rubbish  of  ali  kinds,  lying  in  hcaps,  or  scattcred  ali 
over  the  pavement  ;  a  dose  atmosphere,  and  horrid  odours 
of  a  more  revolting  nature  proceeding  from  the  houses;  some 
of  the  villagers  busy  in  sweeping  out  the  accumulation  of 
filth  within  them  ;  others  in  repairing  the  doors  and  windows 
as  they  best  could  ;  some  again  weeping  in  groups,  and  in- 
dulging  in  lamentations  together  ;  and  as  the  carriage  drove 
through,  hands  stretched  out  on  both  sides  at  the  doors  of  the 
vehicle  imploring  alms. 

With  these  scenes,  now  before  his  eyes,  now  pictured  in 
their  minds,  and  with  the  expectation  of  finding  their 
own  houses  in  just  the  same  state,  they  at  length  arrived 
there,  and  found  that  their  expectations  were  indeed  realized. 

Agnese  deposited  her  bundles  in  one  corner  of  her  little 
yard,  the  cleanest  spot  that  remained  about  the  house; 
she  then  set  herself  to  sweep  it  thoroughly,  and  collect 
and  rearrange  the  little  furniture  which  had  been  left  her; 
she  got  a  carpentcr  and  blacksmith  to  come  and  mend  the 
doors  and  window  frames,  and  then,  unpacking  the  linen 
which  had  been  given  her,  and  secretly  counting  over  her 
fresh  store  of  coins,  she  exclaimed  to  herself, — I've  fallen 
upon  my  fect  !  God,  and  the  Madonna,  and  that  good 
Signor,  be  thanked  !  I  may  indeed  say,  I've  fallen  upon 
my  f  eet  ! — 

Don  Abbondio  and  Perpetua  entered  the  house  without 
the  aid  of  keys,  and  at  every  step  they  took  in  the  passage 
encountered  a  fetid  odour,  a  poisonous  effluvia,  which  al- 
most  drove  them  back.  Holding  their  noses,  they  advanced 
to  the  kitchen-door;  entered  on  tip-toe,  carefully  picking 
their  way  to  avoid  the  most  disgusting  parts  of  the  filthy 
Straw  which  covered  the  ground,  and  cast  a  glance  around. 
Nothing  was  left  whole;  but  relics  and  fragments  of  what 
once  had  been,  both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  house, 
were  to  be  seen  in  every  corner  :  quills  and  f eathers  from 
Perpetuai  fowls,  scraps  of  linen,  leaves  out  of  Don  Ab- 
bondio's  calendars,  remnants  of  kitchen  utensils;  ali  heaped 
together,  or  scattered  in  confusion  upon  the  floor.  On  the 
hearth  might  be  discovered  tokens  of  a  rìotous  scene  of 
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destruction,  like  a  multitude  of  ordinary  ideas  scattered 
through  a  widely  diffused  period  by  a  professional  orator. 
There  were  the  vestiges  of  extinguished  faggots  and  billets 
of  wood,  which  showed  them  to  have  been  once  the  arm 
of  a  chair,  a  table-foot,  the  door  of  a  cupboard,  a  bed-post, 
or  a  stave  of  the  little  cask  which  contained  the  wine,  so 
beneficiai  to  Don  Abbondio's  stomach.  The  rest  was  cinders 
and  coal;  and  with  some  of  these  very  coals,  the  spoilers, 
by  way  of  recreation,  had  scrawled  on  the  walls  distorted 
figures,  doing  their  best,  by  the  help  of  sundry  square  caps, 
shaven  crowns,  and  large  bands,  to  represent  priests  stu- 
diously  exhibited  in  ali  manner  of  horrible  and  ludicrous 
attitudes:  an  intention,  certainly,  in  which  sudi  artists  could 
not  possibly  have  failed. 

'Ah,  the  dirty  pigs  !  '  exclaimed  Perpetua.  ' Ah,  the 
thieves  !  '  cried  Don  Abbondio  ;  and,  as  if  making  their  es- 
cape, they  went  out  by  another  door,  that  led  into  the  gar- 
den. Once  more  drawing  their  breath,  they  went  straight 
up  to  the  fig-tree;  but,  even  before  reaching  it,  they  dis- 
covered  that  the  ground  had  been  disturbed,  and  both  to- 
gether  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay,  and,  on  coming  up, 
they  found  in  truth,  instead  of  the  dead,  only  the  empty  tomb. 
This  gave  rise  to  some  disputes.  Don  Abbondio  began  to 
scold  Perpetua  for  having  hidden  it  so  badly:  it  may  be 
imagined  whether  she  would  fail  to  retort:  and  after  indul- 
ging  in  mutuai  recrimination  till  they  were  tired,  they  re- 
turned,  with  many  a  lingering  look  cast  back  at  the  empty 
hole,  grumbling  into  the  house.  They  found  things  nearly 
in  the  same  state  everywhere.  Long  and  diligently  they 
worked  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  house,  the  more  so  as  it 
was  ihen  extremely  difficult  to  get  any  help;  and  they  re- 
mained  for  I  know  not  what  length  of  time,  as  if  in  encamp- 
ment,  arranging  things  as  they  best  could — and  bad  was  the 
best — and  gradually  restoring  doors,  furniture,  and  utensils, 
with  money  lent  to  them  by  Agnese. 

In  addition  to  these  grievances,  this  disaster  was,  for 
some  time  afterwards,  the  source  of  many  other  very  ticklish 
disputes  ;  for  Perpetua,  by  dint  of  asking,  peeping,  and  hunt- 
ing  out,  had  come  to  know  for  certain  that  some  of  her 
master's  household  goods,  which  were  thought  to  have  been 
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carried  off  or  destroyed  by  the  soldiers,  were,  instead,  safe 
and  sound  with  some  people  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  she 
was  continually  tormenting  her  master  to  make  a  stir  about 
them,  and  claim  his  own.  A  chord  more  odious  to  Don 
Abbondio  could  not  have  been  touched,  considering  that  his 
property  was  in  the  hands  of  ruffians,  of  that  species  of  per- 
sons,  that  is  to  say,  with  whom  he  had  it  most  at  heart  to 
remain  at  peace. 

I  But  if  I  don't  want  to  know  about  these  things  .  .  .'  said 
he.  '  How  often  ani  I  to  teli  you  that  what  is  gone,  is  gone? 
Am  I  to  be  harassed  in  this  way,  too,  because  my  house  has 
been  robbed  ?  ' 

I I  teli  you/  replied  Perpetua,  '  that  you  would  let  the  very 
eyes  be  eaten  out  of  your  head.  To  rob  others  is  a  sin,  but 
with  you,  it  is  a  sin  not  to  rob  you/ 

'  Very  proper  language  for  you,  certainly  !  '  answered  Don 
Abbondio.     '  Will  you  hold  your  tongue?' 

Perpetua  did  hold  her  tongue,  but  not  so  directly;  and 
even  then  everything  was  a  pretext  for  beginning  again  ;  so 
that  the  poor  man  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
suppressing  every  lamentation  oh  the  lack  of  this  or  that 
article  of  furniture,  at  the  moment  he  most  wanted  to  give 
vent  to  his  regrets  ;  for  more  than  once  he  had  been  doomed 
to  hear  :  '  Go  seek  it  at  such  a  one's,  who  has  it,  and  who 
wouldn't  have  kept  it  till  now,  if  he  hadn't  had  to  deal  with 
such  an  easy  man.' 

Another  and  more  vivid  cause  of  disquietude,  was  the 
intelligence  that  soldiers  continued  daily  to  be  passing  in 
confusion,  as  he  had  too  well  conjectured;  hence  he  was 
ever  in  apprehension  of  seeing  a  man,  or  even  a  band  of 
men,  arriving  at  his  door,  which  he  had  had  repaired  in 
haste  the  first  thing,  and  which  he  kept  barred  with  the 
greatest  precaution  ;  but,  thank  Heaven  !  this  catastrophe 
never  occurred.  These  terrors,  however,  were  not  appeased, 
when  a  new  one  was  added  to  their  number. 

But  here  we  must  leave  the  poor  man  on  one  side:  for 
other  matters  are  now  to  be  treated  of  than  his  private 
apprehensions,  the  misfortunes  of  a  few  villages,  or  a  tran- 
sient  disaster. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


THE  plague,  which  the  Board  of  Health  had  feared 
might  enter  with  the  German  troops  into  the  Mil- 
anese, had  entered  it  indeed,  as  is  well  known;  and 
it  is  likewise  well  known,  that  it  paused  not  nere,  but  in- 
vaded  and  ravaged  a  great  part  of  Italy.  Following  the 
thread  of  our  story,  we  now  come  to  relate  the  principal  in- 
cidents  of  this  calamity  in  the  Milanese,  or  rather  in  Milan 
almost  exclusively  :  for  almost  exclusively  of  the  city  do  the 
records  of  the  times  treat,  nearly  as  it  always  and  every- 
where  happens,  for  good  reasons  or  bad.  And,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  is  not  only  our  object,  in  this  narrative,  to  represent 
the  state  of  things  in  which  our  characters  will  shortly  be 
placed;  but  at  the  same  time  to  develop,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  so  limited  a  space,  and  from  our  pen,  an  event  in 
the  history  of  our  country  more  celebrated  than  well  known. 
Of  the  many  contemporary  accounts,  there  is  not  one 
which  is  sufficient  by  itself  to  convey  a  distinct  and  con- 
nected  idea  of  it;  as  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  which  may 
not  give  us  some  assistance  in  forming  that  idea.  In  every 
one,  not  excepting  that  of  Ripamonti,1  which  considerably 
exceeds  ali  the  rest,  both  in  copiousness  and  in  its  selection 
of  facts,  and  stili  more  in  its  method  of  viewing  them,  es- 
sential  facts  are  omitted  which  are  recorded  in  others  ;  in 
every  one  there  are  errors  of  material  importance,  which 
may  be  detected  and  rectified  with  the  help  of  some  other, 
or  of  the  few  printed  or  manuscript  acts  of  public  authority 
which  stili  remain  ;  and  we  may  often  discover  in  one,  those 
causes,  the  effects  of  which  were  found  partially  developed 
in  another.  In  ali,  too,  a  strange  confusion  of  times  and 
things  prevailed,  and  a  perpetuai  wandering  backward  and 
forward,  as  it  were  at  random,  without  design,  special  or 
general:  the  character,  by  the  by,  of  books  of  ali  classes  in 
those  days,  chiefly  among  such  as  were  written  in  the  vulgar 

1  Joseph!    Ripamonti!,    canonici    scalensis,  chronistae    urbis    Mediolani,    de 
Peste  quae  fuit  anno  1630,  Lib.  V.     Mediolani,  1640.     Apud  Malatestas. 
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tonguc,  at  least  in  Italy;  whether,  also,  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  learned  will  know,  and  we  shrcwdly  suspect  it  so  to  have 
been.  No  writer  of  later  date  has  attempted  to  examine  and 
compare  these  memoirs,  with  the  view  of  extracting  thcnce 
a  connected  series  of  events,  a  history  of  this  plague;  so 
that  the  idea  generally  formed  of  it  must  necessarily  be 
very  uncertain  and  somewhat  confused,  a  vague  idea  of 
great  evils  and  great  errors,  (and  assurcdly  thcre  were  both 
one  and  the  other  beyond  what  can  possibly  be  imagined,) 
— an  idea  composed  more  of  opinions  than  of  facts,  mingled, 
indeed,  with  a  few  scattercd  events,  but  unconnected,  some- 
times,  with  their  rrnst  characteristic  circumstances,  and  with- 
out  distinction  of  time,  that  is  to  say,  without  perception  of 
cause  and  cfTect,  of  course  and  progress.  We,  having  ex- 
amined  and  compared.  with  at  least  much  diligence,  ali  the 
printer!  account*,  more  than  one  unpublished  one,  and  (in 
comparison  of  the  few  that  remain  on  the  subject)  many 
officiai  documenti,  bave  endeavoured  to  do,  not,  perhaps,  ali 
that  is  needed,  but  something  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
done.  We  do  not  purpose  relating  every  public  act,  nor  ali 
the  results  worthy,  in  some  degree,  of  remembrance.  Stili 
less  do  we  pretend  to  render  needless  to  such  as  would  gain 
a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  the  perusal 
of  the  originai  writings:  we  are  too  well  aware  what  lively, 
peculiar,  and,  so  to  say,  incommunicable  force  invariably  be- 
longs  to  works  of  that  kind,  in  whatever  manner  designed 
and  executed.  We  have  merely  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
and  ascertain  the  most  general  and  important  facts,  to  ar- 
range  them  in  their  real  order  of  succession,  so  far  as  the 
matter  and  the  nature  of  them  will  allow,  to  observe  their 
reciprocai  effect,  and  thus  to  give,  for  the  present,  and  until 
some  one  else  shall  do  better,  a  succinct,  but  plain  and  con- 
tinuous,  account  of  this  calamity. 

Throughout  the  whole  track,  then,  of  the  territory  trav- 
ersed  by  the  army,  corpses  might  be  found  either  in  the 
houses,  or  lying  upon  the  highway.  Very  shortly,  single  in- 
dividuate, or  whole  families,  began  to  sicken  and  die  of 
violent  and  strange  complaints,  with  symptoms  unknown  to 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  then  alive.  There  were 
only  a  few  who  had  ever  seen  them  before:  the  few,  that  is, 
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who  could  remember  the  plague  which,  fif ty-three  years  pre- 
viously,  had  desolated  a  great  part  of  Italy  indeed,  but  es- 
pecially  the  Milanese,  where  it  was  then,  and  is  stili,  called 
the  plague  of  San  Carlo.  So  powerful  is  Charity!  Among 
the  various  and  awful  recollections  of  a  general  calamity, 
she  could  cause  that  of  one  individuai  to  predominate;  be- 
cause  she  had  inspired  him  with  feelings  and  actions  more 
memorable  even  than  the  evils  themselves  ;  she  could  set  him 
up  in  men's  minds  as  a  symbol  of  ali  these  events,  because 
in  ali  she  had  urged  him  onward,  and  held  him  up  to  view 
as  guide,  and  helper,  example,  and  voluntary  victim;  and 
could  frame  for  him,  as  it  were,  an  emblematical  device  out 
of  a  public  calamity,  and  name  it  after  him  as  though  it  had 
been  a  conquest  or  discovery. 

The  oldest  physician  of  his  time,  Lodovico  Settala,  who 
had  not  only  seen  that  plague,  but  had  been  one  of  its  most 
active  and  intrepid,  and,  though  then  very  young,  most 
celebrated  successful  opponents;  and  who  now,  in  strong 
suspicion  of  this,  was  on  the  alert,  and  busily  collecting  in- 
formation,  reported,  on  the  20th  of  October,  in  the  Council 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  that  the  contagion  had  undoubtedly 
broken  out  in  the  village  of  Chiuso,  the  last  in  the  territory 
of  Lecco,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  Bergamascan  district. 
No  resolution,  however,  was  taken  on  this  intelligence,  as 
appears  from  the  *  Narrative  '  of  Tadino.* 

Similar  tidings  arrived  from  Lecco  and  Bellano.  The 
Board  then  decided  upon,  and  contented  themselves  with, 
despatching  a  commissioner,  who  should  take  a  physician 
from  Como  by  the  way,  and  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to 
the  places  which  had  been  signified.  '  Both  of  them,  either 
from  ignorance  or  some  other  reason,  suffered  themselves 
to  be  persuaded  by  an  old  ignorant  barber  of  Bellano  that 
this  sort  of  disease  was  not  the  pestilence  ;"  but  in  some 
places  the  ordinary  effect  of  the  autumnal  exhalations  from 
the  marshes,  and  elsewhere,  of  the  privations  and  sufferings 
undergone  during  the  passage  of  the  German  troops.  This 
affirmation  was  reported  to  the  Board,  who  seem  to  have 
been  perfectly  satisfìed  with  it. 

But  additional  reports  of  the  morality  in  cvcry  quarte* 

*  Tadino,  p.  24.  •  IbùL 
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pourìng  in  without  intermission,  two  deputies  were  de- 
spatched  to  see  and  provide  against  it — the  above-named 
Tadino,  and  an  auditor  of  the  committee.  When  these  ar- 
rived,  the  evil  had  spread  so  widely,  that  proofs  offered 
themselves  to  their  view  without  bcing  sought  for.  They 
passed  through  the  territory  of  Lecco,  the  Valsassina,  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the  districts  denoininated 
Il  Monte  di  Brianza  and  La  Gera  d'Adda;  and  everywhere 
found  the  towns  barricaded,  others  almost  deserted,  and  the 
inhabitants  escaped  and  encamped  in  the  fields,  or  scat- 
tered  throughout  the  country;  '  who  seemed,'  says  Tadino, 
1  like  so  many  wild  savages,  carrying  in  thcir  hands,  one  a 
sprig  of  mint,  anothcr  of  rue,  another  of  rosemary,  an- 
other,  a  bottle  of  vincgar.'*  They  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
number  of  deaths,  wliich  was  really  fearful;  they  visited 
the  sick  and  dead,  and  everywhere  recognized  the  dark  and 
terrible  marks  of  the  pestilcnce.  They  then  speedily  con- 
veyed  the  disastrous  intelligence  by  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  who,  on  receiving  it,  on  the  30th  of  October,  '  pre- 
pared,'  says  Tadino,  '  to  issuc  warrants  to  shut  out  of  the 
city  any  persons  coming  from  the  countries  where  the 
plague  had  shown  itself;  and  while  preparing  the  decree/6 
they  gave  some  summary  orders  beforehand  to  the  custom- 
house  officers. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  commissioners,  in  great  baste 
and  precipitation,  made  what  provisions  they  knew,  or  could 
think  of,  for  the  best,  and  returned  with  the  melancholy 
consciousness  of  their  insufficiency  to  remedy  or  arrest  an 
evil  already  so  far  advanced,  and  so  widely  disseminated. 

On  the  I4th  of  Xovember,  having  made  their  report,  both 
by  word  of  mouth  and  afresh  in  writing,  to  the  Board,  they 
received  from  this  committee  a  commission  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  governor,  and  to  lay  before  him  the  state  of 
things.  They  went  accordingly,  and  brought  back  word, 
that  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  such  news,  and  had 
shown  a  great  deal  of  feeling  about  it;  but  the  thoughts  of 
war  were  more  pressing:  '  Se d  belli  graviores  esse  curas.' 
So  says  Ripamonti,'  after  having  ransacked  the  records  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  compared  them  with  Tadino,  who 

4  Tadino,  p.  26.        *  Ibid.t  p.  27.        e  Ripamonti,  p.  245. 
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had  been  specially  charged  with  this  missioni  it  was  the 
second,  if  the  reader  remembers,  for  this  purpose,  and  with 
this  result.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  i8th  of 
November,  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
prescribed  public  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
Charles,  the  first-born  son  of  the  king,  Philip  IV.,  without 
thinking  of,  or  without  caring  for,  the  danger  of  suffering 
a  large  concourse  of  people  under  such  circumstances  :  every- 
thing  as  in  common  times,  just  as  if  he  had  never  been 
spoken  to  about  anything. 

This  person  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  the  cele- 
brated  Ambrogio  Spinola,  sent  for  the  very  purpose  of  ad- 
justing  this  war,  to  repair  the  errors  of  Don  Gonzalo,  and, 
incidentali)',  to  govern  ;  and  we  may  here  incidéntally  men- 
tion,  that  he  died  a  few  months  later  in  that  very  war 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart  ;  not  wounded  in  the  fìeld  of 
battle,  but  on  his  bed,  of  grief  and  anxiety  occasioned  by 
reproaches,  affronts,  and  ili-treatment  of  every  kind,  re- 
ceived  from  those  whom  he  had  served.  History  has  be- 
wailed  his  fate,  and  remarked  upon  the  ingratitude  of  others; 
it  has  described  with  much  diligence  his  military  and  polit- 
icai enterprises,  and  extolled  his  foresight,  activity,  and  per- 
severale ;  it  might  also  have  inquired  what  he  did  with  ali 
these,  when  pestilence  threatened  and  actually  invaded  a 
population  committed  to  his  care,  or  rather  entirely  given 
up  to  his  authority. 

But  that  which,  leaving  censure,  diminishes  our  wonder 
at  his  behaviour,  which  even  creates  another  and  greater 
feeling  of  wonder,  is  the  behaviour  of  the  people  them- 
selves;  of  those,  I  mean,  who,  unreached  as  yet  by  the  con- 
tagion,  had  so  much  reason  to  fear  it.  On  the  arrivai  of 
the  intelligence  from  the  territories  which  were  so  grievously 
infected  with  it,  territories  which  formed  almost  a  semi-cir- 
cular  line  round  the  city,  in  some  places  not  more  than 
twenty,  or  even  eighteen,  miles  distant  from  it,  who  would 
not  have  thought  that  a  general  stir  would  have  been  created, 
that  they  would  have  been  diligent  in  taking  precautions, 
whether  well  or  ili  selected,  or  at  least  have  felt  a  harren 
disquietude?  Nevertheless,  if  in  anything  the  records  of 
the  times  agree,  it  is  in  attesting  that  there  were  none  of 
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these.  The  scarcity  of  the  antecedent  year,  the  violence  of 
the  soldiery,  and  their  sufTerings  of  mind,  seemed  to  them 
more  than  enough  to  account  for  the  mortality:  and  if  any 
one  had  attempted,  in  the  streets,  shops,  and  houses,  to 
throw  out  a  hint  of  danger,  and  mention  the  plague,  it 
would  have  been  rcceived  with  incredulous  scoffs,  or  angry 
contempt.  The  sanie  incredulity,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly,  the  same  blindness  and  perversity,  prevailed  in  the 
senate,  in  the  Council  of  the  Decurioni,  and  in  ali  the  mag- 
istrates. 

I  find  that  Cardinal  Federigo,  immediately  on  learning  the 
first  cases  of  a  contagious  sickness,  enjoincd  his  priests, 
in  a  pastoral  lettcr,  aniong  other  things,  to  impress  upon  the 
people  the  importance  and  obligation  of  making  known 
every  similar  case,  and  dclivcring  up  any  infected  or  sus- 
pected  goods  :7  and  thi.%  too,  may  be  reckoned  among  his 
praiseworthy  peculiarities. 

The  Board  of  Health  solicited  precautions  and  co-opera- 
tion  :  it  was  ali  but  in  vain.  And  in  the  Board  itself  their 
solieitude  was  far  from  equaling  the  urgency  of  the  case; 
it  was  the  two  physicians,  as  Tadino  frequently  affirms,  and 
as  appears  stili  better  from  the  whole  context  of  his  narra- 
tive, wbo,  persuaded  and  deeply  sensible  of  the  gravity  and 
imminence  of  the  danger,  urged  forward  that  body,  which 
was  then  to  urge  forward  others. 

\Ye  have  alrcadv  seen  how,  on  the  first  tidings  of  the 
plague,  there  had  been  indifference  and  remissness  in  acting, 
and  even  in  obtaining  information:  we  now  give  another 
instance  of  dilatoriness  not  less  portentous,  if  indeed  it  werc 
not  compelled  by  obstacles  interposed  by  the  superior  mag- 
istrates.  That  proclamation  in  the  form  of  warrants,  re- 
solved  upon  on  the  30th  of  October,  was  not  completed  till 
the  23rd  of  the  following  month,  nor  published  till  the  29th. 
The  plague  had   already   entered  Milan. 

Tadino  and  Ripamonti  would  record  the  name  of  the 
individuai  who  first  brought  it  thither,  together  with  other 
circumstances  of  the  person  and  the  fact:  and,  in  truth,  in 
observing  the  beginnings  of  a  wide-spread  destruction,  in 

7  Life  of  Federigo  Borromeo,  compiled  by  Francesco  Rivola,  Milan:   1666. 
P.  584. 
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which  the  victims  not  only  cannot  be  distinguished  by  name, 
but  their  numbers  can  scarcely  be  expressed  with  any  degree 
of  exactness,  even  by  the  thousand,  one  feels  a  certain  kind 
of  interest  in  ascertaining  those  first  and  few  names  which 
could  be  noted  and  preserved:  it  seems  as  if  this  sort  of 
distinction,  a  precedence  in  extermination,  invests  thera, 
and  ali  the  other  minutiae,  which  would  otherwise  be  most 
indifferent,  with  something  fatai  and  memorable. 

But  one  and  the  other  historian  say  that  it  was  an 
Italian  soldier  in  the  Spanish  service  ;  but  in  nothing  else 
do  they  agree,  not  even  in  the  name.  According  to  Tadino, 
it  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Pietro  Antonio  Lovato, 
quartered  in  the  territory  of  Lecco  :  according  to  Ripamonti, 
a  certain  Pier  Paolo  Locati,  quartered  at  Chiavenna.  They 
differ  also  as  to  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  Milan  ;  the 
first  placing  it  on  the  22nd  of  October,  the  second,  on  the 
same  day  in  the  f ollowing  month  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  on  either 
one  or  the  other.  Both  the  dates  contradict  others  which 
are  far  better  authenticated.  Yet  Ripamonti,  writing  by 
order  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Decurioni,  ought  to 
have  had  many  means  at  his  command  of  gaining  the  neces- 
sary  information;  and  Tadino,  in  consideration  of  his  office, 
might  have  been  better  informed  than  any  one  else  on  a 
subject  of  this  nature.  In  short,  comparing  other  dates, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  appear  to  us  more  authentic,  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  war- 
rants;  and  if  it  were  worth  while,  it  might  even  be  proved, 
or  nearly  so,  that  it  must  have  been  very  early  in  that  month  : 
but  the  reader  will,  doubtless,  excuse  us  the  task. 

However  it  may  be,  this  soldier,  unfortunate  himself,  and 
the  bearer  of  misfortune  to  others,  entered  the  city  with 
a  large  bundle  of  clothes  purchased  or  stolen  from  the  Ger- 
man  troops;  he  went  to  stay  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
relatives  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Porta  Orientale,  near  to  the 
Capuchin  Convent.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  there,  when  he 
was  taken  ili  ;  he  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital  ;  here,  a  spot, 
discovered  under  one  of  the  armpits,  excited  some  suspicion 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  tended  him,  of  what  was 
in  truth  the  f act  ;  and  on  the  f ourth  day  he  died. 

The  Board  of  Health  immediately  ordered  his  family  to 
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be  kept  separate,  and  confined  within  their  own  house  ;  and 
his  clothes,  and  the  bed  on  which  he  had  lain  at  the  hos- 
pital, were  burned.  Two  attendants,  who  had  there  nursed 
him,  and  a  good  friar,  who  had  rendered  him  his  assistance, 
were  ali  three,  within  a  few  days,  seized  with  the  plague. 
The  suspicions  which  had  here  been  felt,  from  the  beginning, 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  precautions  taken  in 
consequence,  prevented  the  further  spread  of  the  contagion 
from  this  source. 

But  the  soldier  had  left  seed  outside,  which  delayed  not 
to  spring  up,  and  shoot  forth.  The  first  person  in  whom 
it  broke  out  was  the  master  of  the  house  where  he  had 
lodged,  one  Carlo  Colonna,  a  Iute-player.  Ali  the  inmates 
of  the  dwelling  were  then,  by  order  of  the  Board,  conveyed 
to  the  Lazzaretto;  where  the  grcater  number  took  to  their 
beds,  and  many  shortly  died  of  evident  infection. 

In  the  city,  that  which  had  been  already  disseminated 
there  by  intercourse  with  the  above-mentioned  family,  and 
by  clothes  and  furniture  belonging  to  them  preserved  by 
relation*,  lodgers,  or  servants,  from  the  searches  and  flames 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  as  well  as  that  which  was  afresh 
introduced  by  defectiveness  in  the  rcgulations,  by  negligence 
in  executing  them,  and  by  dextcrity  in  cluding  them,  con- 
tinued  lurkinc;  about,  and  slowly  insinuating  itself  among 
the  inhabitants,  ali  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  in  the  earlier 
months  of  1630,  the  year  which  followed.  From  time  to 
time,  now  in  this,  now  in  that  quarter,  some  one  was  seized 
with  the  contagion,  some  one  was  carried  off  with  it:  and 
the  very  infrequency  of  the  cases  contributed  to  lull  ali  sus- 
picions of  pestilence,  and  confirmed  the  gcnerality  more  and 
more  in  the  senseless  and  murderous  assurance  that  plague 
it  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  for  a  moment.  Many  phy- 
sicians,  too,  echoing  the  voice  of  the  people.  (was  it,  in  this 
instance  also,  the  voice  of  Heaven?)  derided  the  ominous 
predictions  and  threatening  warnings  of  the  few;  and  always 
had  at  hand  the  names  of  common  diseases  to  qualify  every 
case  of  pestilence  which  they  were  summoned  to  cure,  with 
what  symptom  or  token  soever  it  evinced  itself. 

The  rcports  of  these  instances,  when  they  reached  the 
Board  of  Health  at  ali,  reached  it,  for  the  most  part,  tardily 
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and  uncertainly.  Dread  of  sequestration  and  the  Lazzaretto 
sharpened  every  one's  wits;  they  concealed  the  sick,  they 
corrupted  the  grave-diggers  and  elders.  and  obtained  false 
certificates,  by  means  of  bribes,  from  subalterns  of  the  Board 
itself,  deputed  by  it  to  visit  and  inspect  the  dead  bodies. 

As,  however,  on  every  discovery  they  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing,  the  Board  ordered  the  wearing  apparel  to  be  committed 
to  the  flames,  put  the  houses  under  sequestration,  and  sent 
the  inmates  to  the  Lazzaretto,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
must  have  been  the  anger  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  gener- 
ality  'of  the  nobility,  merchants,  and  lower  orders,'8  per- 
suaded,  as  they  ali  were,  that  they  were  mere  causeless  vexa- 
tions  without  any  advantage.  The  principal  odium  fell 
upon  the  two  doctors,  our  frequently  mentioned  Tadino  and 
Senatore  Settala,  son  of  the  senior  physician,  and  reached 
such  a  height,  that  thenceforward  they  could  not  publicly 
appear  without  being  assailed  with  opprobrious  language,  if 
not  with  stones.  And,  certainly,  the  situation  in  which  these 
individuals  were  placed  for  several  months,  is  remarkable, 
and  worthy  of  being  recorded,  seeing  a  horrible  scourge 
advancing  towards  them,  labouring,  by  every  method,  to  re- 
pulse it,  yet  meeting  with  obstacles,  not  only  in  the  arduous- 
ness  of  the  task,  but  from  every  quarter,  in  the  unwilling- 
ness  of  the  people,  and  being  made  the  general  object  of 
execration,  and  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  their  country: 
'Pro  patria  hostibus,'  says  Ripamonti* 

Sharers,  also,  in  the  hatred  were  the  other  physicians, 
who,  convinced  like  them  of  the  reality  of  the  contagion, 
suggested  precautions,  and  sought  to  communicate  to  others 
their  melancholy  convictions.  The  most  knowing  taxed  them 
with  credulity  and  obstinacy;  while,  with  the  many,  it  was 
evidently  an  imposture,  a  planned  combination,  to  make 
a  profit  by  the  public  fears. 

The  aged  physician,  Lodovico  Settala,  who  had  almost 
attained  his  eightieth  year,  who  had  been  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  afterwards  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Milan,  the  author  of  many  works  at 
that  time  in  very  high  repute,  eminent  for  the  invitations 
he  had  received  to  occupy  the  chairs  of  other  universities, 

•  Tadino,  p.  73.        •  Ripamonti,  p.  261. 
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Ingolstadt,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  Padda,  and  for  his  refusai 
of  ali  these  honours,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential  men  of  his  time.  To  his  reputation  for  learning  was 
added  that  of  his  life;  and  to  admiration  of  his  character, 
a  feeling  of  good-will  for  his  great  kindness  in  curing  and 
benefiting  the  poor.  Yet  there  is  one  circumstance,  which, 
In  our  minds,  disturbs  and  overclouds  the  sentiment  of  es- 
teem  inspired  by  these  merits,  but  which  at  that  time  must 
have  rendered  it  stronger  and  more  general  :  the  poor  man 
participated  in  the  commonest  and  most  fatai  prejudices  of 
his  contemporaries  :  he  was  in  advance  of  them,  but  not  dis- 
tin,i,ruished  from  the  multitude  ;  a  station  which  only  invites 
trouble,  and  often  causes  the  loss  of  an  authority  acquired 
by  other  means.  Nevertheless,  that  which  he  enjoyed  in  so 
great  a  dcgrcc,  was  not  only  insufficient  to  overcomc  the  gen- 
eral opinion  on  this  subject  of  the  pestilence,  but  it  could 
not  even  protect  him  from  the  animosity  and  the  insults  of 
that  part  of  the  populace,  which  most  readily  steps  from 
opinions  to  their  exhibition  by  actual  deeds. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  in  a  litter  to  visit  his  patients, 
crowds  be^an  to  assemblo  round  him,  crying  out  that  he  was 
the  head  of  those  who  were  dctermined,  in  spite  of  everything, 
to  makc  out  that  there  was  a  plague;  that  it  was  he  who  put 
the  city  in  alarm,  with  his  gloomy  brow,  and  shaggy  beard; 
and  ali  to  give  emplovment  to  the  doctors  !  The  multitude  and 
their  fury  went  on  increasing;  so  that  the  bearers,  seeing  their 
danger,  took  refuge  with  their  master  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
which  fortunately  happened  to  be  at  hand.  Ali  this  occurred 
to  him  for  having  foreseen  clearly,  stated  what  was  really  the 
fact,  and  wished  to  save  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures 
from  the  pestilence  :  when  having,  by  his  deplorable  advice, 
co-operated  in  causing  a  poor  unhappy  wretch  to  be  put  to  the 
torture,  racked,  and  burnt  as  a  witch,  because  one  of  her 
masters  had  suffered  extraordinary  pains  in  his  stomach,  and 
another,  some  time  before,  had  been  desperately  enamoured 
of  her,10  he  had  received  from  the  popular  voice  additional 
reputation  for  wisdom,  and,  what  is  intolerable  to  think  of, 
the  additional  title  of  the  well-deserving. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  however,  sickness  and 

10History  of  Milan,  by  Count  Pietro  Verri.    Milan:  1825.    Voi.  iv.  p.  155. 
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deaths  began  rapidly  to  multiply,  first  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
Porta  Orientale,  and  then  in  ali  the  other  quarters  of  the  city, 
with  the  unusual  accompaniments  of  spasms,  palpitation, 
lethargy,  delirium,  and  those  fatai  symptoms,  livid  spots  and 
sores  ;  and  these  deaths  were,  for  the  most  part,  rapid,  violent, 
and  not  unfrequently  sudden,  without  any  previous  tokens  of 
illness.  Those  physicians  who  were  opposed  to  the  belief  of 
contagion,  unwilling  now  to  admit  what  they  had  hitherto 
derided,  yet  obliged  to  give  a  generical  name  to  the  new 
malady,  which  had  become  too  common  and  too  evident  to  go 
without  one,  adopted  that  of  malignant  or  pestilential  f evers  ; 
— a  miserable  expedient,  a  mere  play  upon  words,  which  was 
productive  of  much  harm  ;  because,  while  it  appeared  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  truth,  it  only  contributed  to  the  disbelief  of 
what  it  was  most  important  to  believe  and  discern,  viz.,  that 
the  infection  was  conveyed  by  means  of  the  touch.  The 
magistrates,  like  one  awaking  f  rom  a  deep  sleep,  began  to  lend 
a  little  more  ear  to  the  appeals  and  proposals  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  to  support  its  proclamations,  and  second  the  seques- 
trations  prescribed,  and  the  quarantines  enjoined  by  this 
tribunal.  The  Board  was  also  constantly  demanding  money  to 
provide  for  the  daily  expenses  of  the  Lazzaretto,  now  aug- 
mented  by  so  many  additional  services;  and  for  this  they 
applied  to  the  Decurioni,  while  it  was  being  decided  (which 
was  never  done,  I  believe,  except  by  practice)  whether  such 
expenses  should  be  charged  to  the  city,  or  to  the  rovai 
exchequer.  The  high  chancellor  also  applied  importunately 
to  the  Decurioni,  by  order,  too,  of  the  governor,  who  had 
again  returned  to  lay  siege  to  the  unfortunate  Casale;  the 
senate  likewise  applied  to  them,  imploring  them  to  see  to  the 
best  method  of  victualing  the  city,  before  they  should  be  for- 
bidden,  in  case  of  the  unhappy  dissemination  of  the  contagion, 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  other  countries;  and  to  find 
means  of  maintaining  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
which  was  now  deprived  of  employment.  The  Decurioni 
endeavoured  to  raise  money  by  loans  and  taxes  ;  and  of  what 
they  thus  accumulated  they  gave  a  little  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  a  little  to  the  poor,  purchased  a  little  corn,  and  thus, 
in  some  degree,  supplied  the  existing  necessity.  The  severest 
sufferings  had  not  yet  arrived. 
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In  the  Lazzaretto,  where  the  population,  although  deci- 
mateci daily,  continued  daily  on  the  increase,  there  was 
anothcr  arduous  undertaking,  to  insure  attendance  and  sub- 
ordinatici, to  preserve  the  enjoined  separations,  *o  maintain, 
in  short,  or  rather  to  establish,  the  government  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Health:  for,  from  the  very  first,  everything 
had  been  in  confusion,  from  the  ungovernableness  of  many 
of  the  inmates,  and  the  negligence  or  connivance  of  the 
oilicials.  The  Board  and  the  Decurioni,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn,  bethought  themsdves  of  applying  to  the  Ca- 
puchins,  and  besought  the  Father  Commissary,  as  he  was 
called,  of  the  province,  who  occupied  the  place  of  the  Father 
Provincial,  latcly  deceased,  to  give  them  a  competent  person 
to  govern  this  desolate  kingdom.  The  commissary  proposed 
to  them  as  their  governor,  one  Father  Felice  Casati,  a  man 
of  advanced  age,  who  enjoycd  great  reputation  for  charity, 
activity,  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  combined  with  a  strong 
mind — a  character  which,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  was  well 
deserved  ;  and  as  hi^  coadjutor  and  assistant,  one  Father 
Michele  Pozzobonclli,  stili  a  young  man,  but  grave  and  sterri 
in  mind  as  in  countenance.  Gladly  enough  were  they  ac- 
cepted  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  March  they  entered  the  Lazzaretto. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  conducted  them  round, 
as  it  were,  to  put  them  in  possession  ;  and  having  assembled 
the  servants  and  officials  of  every  rank,  proclaimed  Father 
Felice,  in  their  presence,  governor  of  the  place,  with  primary 
and  unlimited  authority.  In  proportion  as  the  wretched  mul- 
titude  there  assembled  increased,  other  Capuchins  resorted 
thither;  and  here  were  superintendents,  confessors,  adminis- 
trators,  nurses,  cooks,  overlookers  of  the  wardrobes,  washer- 
women,  in  short,  everything  that  was  required.  Father  Felice, 
ever  diligent,  ever  watchful,  went  about  day  and  night, 
through  the  porticoes,  chambers,  and  open  spaces,  sometimes 
carrying  a  spear,  sometimes  armed  only  with  hair-cloth  ;  he 
animated  and  regulated  every  duty,  pacified  tumults,  settled 
disputes,  threatened,  punished,  reproved,  comforted,  dried 
and  shed  tears.  At  the  very  outset  he  took  the  plague  ;  recov- 
ered,  and  with  fresh  alacrity  resumed  his  first  duties.  Most 
of  his  brethren  here  sacrificed  their  lives,  and  ali  joyfully. 

Such   a  dictatorship  was  certainly   a  strange  expedient; 
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strange  as  was  the  calamity,  strange  as  were  the  times  ;  and 
even  did  we  know  no  more  about  it,  this  alone  would  suffice 
as  an  argument,  as  a  specimen,  indeed,  of  a  rude  and  ili— 
regulated  state  of  society.  But  the  spirit,  the  deeds,  the 
self-sacrifice,  of  these  friars,  deserve  no  less  than  that  they 
should  be  mentioned  with  respect  and  tenderness,  and  with 
that  species  of  gratitude  which  one  feels,  en  masse  as  it 
were,  for  great  services  rendered  by  men  to  their  fellows. 
To  die  in  a  good  cause  is  a  wise  and  beautiful  action,  at  any 
time,  under  any  state  of  things  whatsoever.  '  For  had  not 
yse  Fathers  repayred  hither/  says  Tadino,  '  assuredly  ye 
whole  Citie  would  have  been  annihilated  ;  for  it  was  a 
miraculous  thing  that  yse  Fathers  effected  so  much  for  ye 
publick  Benefit  in  so  short  a  space  of  Time,  and,  receiving  no 
Assistance,  or  at  least,  very  little,  from  ye  Citie,  contrived. 
by  their  Industrie  and  Prudence,  to  maintain  so  many  thou< 
sands  of  Poore  in  ye  Lazzaretto.'11 

Among  the  public,  also,  this  obstinacy  in  denying  the  pesti- 
lence  gave  way  naturally,  and  gradually  disappeared,  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  contagion  extended  itself,  and  extended  itself, 
too,  before  their  own  eyes,  by  means  of  contact  and  inter- 
course;  and  stili  more  when,  after  having  been  for  some  time 
confined  to  the  lower  orders,  it  began  to  take  effect  upon  the 
higher.  And  among  these,  as  he  was  then  the  most  eminent, 
so  by  us  now,  the  senior  physician  Settala,  deserves  express 
mention.  People  must  at  least  have  said  :  The  poor  old  man 
was  right!  Bdt  who  knows?  He,  with  his  wife,  two  sons, 
and  seven  persons  in  his  service,  ali  took  the  plague.  One  of 
these  sons  and  himself  recovered;  the  rest  died.  'These 
Cases,'  says  Tadino,  '  occurring  in  the  Citie  in  the  first  fami- 
lies,  disposed  the  Nobilitie  and  common  People  to  think  ;  and 
the  incredulous  Physicians,  and  the  ignorant  and  rash  lower 
Orders,  began  to  bite  their  Lips,  grind  their  Teeth,  and  arch 
their  Eyebrows  in  Amazement.'12 

But  the  revolutions,  the  reprisals,  the  vengeance,  so  to  say, 
of  convinced  obstinacy,  are  sometimes  such  as  to  raise  a  wish 
that  it  had  continued  unshaken  and  unconquered,  even  to  the 
last,  against  reason  and  evidence:  and  this  was  truly  one  of 
these  occasions.    They  who  had  so  resolutely  and  persever- 

u  Tadino,  p.  98.  u  Ib.,  p.  96. 
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ingly  impugned  the  existence  of  a  germ  of  evil  near  them,  or 
among  them,  which  might  propagate  itself  by  naturai  means, 
and  make  much  havoc,  unable  now  to  deny  its  propagation, 
and  unwilling  to  attribute  it  to  those  means  (for  this  would 
have  been  to  confess  at  once  a  great  delusion  and  a  great 
error),  were  so  much  the  more  inclincd  to  find  some  other 
cause  for  it,  and  make  good  any  that  might  happen  to  present 
itself.  Unhappilv,  there  was  one  in  readiness  in  the  ideas 
and  traditions  common  at  that  time,  not  only  hcre,  but  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  of  magical  arts,  diabolical  practices, 
people  swern  to  disseminate  the  piagne  by  means  of  con- 
tagious  poisons  and  witchcraft.  These  and  similar  things 
had  already  been  supposed  and  believed  during  many  other 
plagues  ;  and  at  Milan,  espccially,  in  that  of  half  a  century 
before.  It  may  be  added,  that,  even  during  the  preceding 
year,  a  despatch,  signed  by  King  Philip  IV.,  had  been  for- 
wardcd  to  the  governor,  in  which  he  was  informed  that  four 
Frcnchmcn  had  escaped  from  Madrid,  who  were  sought  upon 
suspicion  of  spreading  poisonous  and  pestilential  ointments; 
and  requiring  him  to  be  on  the  watch,  perchance  they  should 
arrive  at  Milan.  The  governor  communicated  the  despatch 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Health  ;  and  thenecforward,  it 
seems,  they  thought  no  more  about  it.  When,  however,  the 
piagne  broke  forth,  and  was  recognized  by  ali,  the  return  of 
this  intelligence  to  memorv  may  have  served  to  confimi  and 
support  the  vague  suspicion  of  an  iniquitous  fraud;  it  may 
even  have  been  the  first  occasion  of  creating  it. 

But  two  actions,  one  of  blind  and  undisciplined  fear,  the 
other  of  I  know  not  what  malicious  mischief,  were  what  con- 
verted  this  vague  suspicion  of  a  possible  attempt,  into  more 
than  suspicion  (and,  with  many,  a  certain  conviction)  of  a 
real  plot.  Some  persons,  who  fancied  they  had  seen  people, 
on  the  evening  of  the  I7th  of  May,  in  the  cathedral,  anoint- 
ing  a  partition  which  was  used  to  separate  the  spaces  assigned 
to  the  two  sexes,  had  this  partition,  and  a  number  of  benches 
enclosed  within  it,  brought  out  during  the  night;  although 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  having  repaired  thither 
with  four  members  of  the  committee,  and  having  inspected  the 
screen,  the  benches,  and  the  stoups  of  holy  water,  and  found 
nothing  that  could  confimi  the  ignorant  suspicion  of  a  poison- 
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ous  attenipt,  had  declared,  to  humour  other  people's  fancies, 
and  rather  to  exceed  in  caution,  than  front  any  conviction  of 
necessity,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  have  the  partition 
washed.  This  mass  of  piled-up  furniture  produced  a  strong 
impression  of  consternation  among  the  multitude,  to  whom 
any  object  so  readily  became  an  argument.  It  was  said,  and 
generally  believed,  that  ali  the  benches,  walls,  and  even  the 
bell-ropes  in  the  cathedral,  had  been  rubbed  over  with  unctu- 
ous  matter.  Nor  was  this  afErmed  only  at  the  time  :  ali  the  rec- 
ords  of  contemporaries  (some  of  them  written  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years)  which  allude  to  this  incident,  speak  of  it  with 
equal  certainty  of  asseveration  :  and  we  should  be  obliged  to 
conjecture  its  true  history,  did  we  not  find  it  in  a  letter  from 
the  Board  of  Health  to  thegovernor,preserved  in  the  archives 
of  San  Fedele,  from  which  we  have  extracted  it,  and  whence 
we  have  quoted  the  words  we  have  written  in  italics. 

Next  morning,  a  new,  stranger,  and  more  significant  spec- 
tacle,  struck  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  citizens.  In  every  part 
of  the  city  they  saw  the  doors  and  walls  of  the  houses  stained 
and  daubed  with  long  streaks  of  I  know  not  what  filthiness, 
something  yellowish  and  whitish,  spread  over  them  as  if  with 
a  sponge.  Whether  it  were  a  base  inclination  to  witness  a 
more  clamorous  and  more  general  consternation,  or  a  stili 
more  wicked  design  to  augment  the  public  confusion,  or  what- 
ever  else  it  may  have  been,  the  fact  is  attested  in  such  a  man- 
ner,  that  it  seems  to  us  less  rational  to  attribute  it  to  a  dream 
of  the  imagination,  than  to  a  wickedly  malicious  trick,  not 
entirely  new,  indeed,  to  the  wit  of  man, — not,  alas,  deficient 
in  corresponding  effects,  in  every  place,  so  to  say,  and  every 
age.  Ripamonti,  who  frequently  on  this  subject  of  the 
anointing,  ridicules,  and  stili  more  frequently  deplores,  the 
popular  credulity,  here  affirms  that  he  had  seen  this  plaster- 
ing,  and  then  describes  it.1*  In  the  above-quoted  letter,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Health  relate  the  circumstance 
in  the  same  terms;  they  speak  of  inspections,  of  experiments 
made  with  this  matter  upon  dogs,  without  any  injurious 
effect;  and  add,  that  they  believe  such  tcmerity  proceeded 

u .  .  .  '  Et  nos  quoque  ivimus  visere.  Maculne  erant  sparsim  ìnxquali- 
terque  manantes,  veluti  si  quis  haustam  spongia  saniem  adspersisiit,  ira- 
pressissetve  parieti:  et  ianuae  passim  ostiaque  aediura  eadem  adspergine 
contaminata  cernebantur.' — Page  75. 
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rather  front  insoìence  than  front  cny  guilty  design:  an 
opinion  which  evinces  that,  up  to  this  time,  they  retained 
sufficient  tranquillity  of  mind  not  to  see  what  really  did  not 
exist.  Other  contemporary  records,  not  to  reckon  their  tes- 
timony  as  to  the  truth  of  the  fact,  signify,  at  the  sanie  time, 
that  it  was  at  first  the  opinion  of  many,  that  this  beplastering 
had  been  done  in  joke,  in  a  mere  frolic  ;  none  of  them  speak 
of  any  one  who  denied  it  ;  and  had  there  been  any,  they  cer- 
tainly  would  have  mentioncd  them,  werc  it  only  to  cali  them 
irrational.  I  have  deemed  it  not  out  of  place  to  relatc  and 
put  together  these  particulars,  in  part  little  known,  in  part 
entirely  unknown,  of  a  celebrated  popular  delirium;  because 
in  errors,  and  especially  in  the  errors  of  a  multitude,  what 
secms  to  me  most  interesting  and  most  useful  to  observe, 
is,  the  course  they  have  taken,  their  appearances,  and  the 
ways  by  which  they  could  enter  men's  minds,  and  hold  sway 
there. 

The  city,  already  tumultucusly  inclined,  was  now  turned 
upside  down  :  the  owners  of  the  houses,  with  lighted  Straw, 
burned  the  besmeared  spots;  and  passers-by  stopped,  gazed, 
shuddered,  murmured.  Strangers,  suspected  of  this  alone, 
and  at  that  time  easily  recognized  by  their  dress,  were  ar- 
rested  by  the  people  in  the  streets,  and  consigned  to  prison. 
Here  interrogations  and  examinations  were  made  of  cap- 
tured,  captors,  and  witnesses;  no  one  was  found  guilty:  men's 
minds  were  stili  capable  of  doubting,  weighing,  understand- 
ing.  The  Board  of  Health  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
they  promised  reward  and  impunity  to  any  one  who  would 
bring  to  light  the  author  or  authors  of  the  deed.  'In  any 
wise,  not  thinking  it  expedient*  say  these  gentlemen  in  the 
letter  we  have  quoted,  which  bears  date  the  21  st  of  May,  but 
which  was  evidently  written  on  the  icjth,  the  day  signified  in 
the  printed  proclamation,  '  that  this  crime  shonld  by  any 
means  remain  unpunished,  speciallie  in  times  so  perilous  and 
suspicious,  we  have,  for  the  consolation  and  peace  of  the 
people,  this  daie  published  an  edicte,'  &c.  In  the  edict,  how- 
ever,  there  is  no  mention,  at  least  no  distinct  one,  of  that 
rational  and  tranquillizing  conjecture  they  had  suggested  to 
the  governor:  a  reservation  which  indicates  at  once  a  fierce 
prejudice  in  the  people,  and  ir  themselves  a  degree  of  obse- 
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quìousness,  so  much  the  more  blamable  as  the  consequences 
might  prove  more  pernicious. 

While  the  Board  was  thus  making  inquiries,  many  of  the 
public.,  as  is  usually  the  case,  had  already  found  the  answer. 
Among  those  who  believed  this  to  be  a  poisonous  ointment, 
some  were  sure  it  was  an  act  of  revenge  of  Don  Gonzalo 
Fernandez  de  Cordova,  for  the  insults  received  at  his  de- 
parture;  some,  that  it  was  an  idea  of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  to 
desolate  Milan,  and  make  himself  master  of  it  without 
trouble;  others,  again — it  is  not  known  with  what  motives — 
would  have  that  the  Count  Collalto  was  the  author  of  the 
plot,  or  Wallenstein,  or  this  or  that  Milanese  nobleman. 
There  wanted  not  too,  as  we  have  said,  those  who  saw 
nothing  in  this  occurrence  but  a  mischievous  jest,  and  at- 
tributed  it  to  students,  to  gentlemen,  to  officers  who  were 
weary  of  the  siege  of  Casale.  It  did  not  appear,  however, 
as  had  been  dreaded,  that  infection  and  universal  slaughter 
immediately  ensued  :  and  this  was  probably  the  cause  that 
this  first  fear  began  by  degrees  to  subside,  and  the  matter 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  forgotten. 

There  was,  after  ali,  a  certain  number  of  persons  not  yet 
convinced  that  it  was  indeed  the  plague;  and  because,  both 
in  the  Lazzaretto  and  in  the  city,  some  were  restored  to 
health,  '  it  was  afnrmed,'  (the  final  arguments  for  an  opinion 
contradicted  by  evidence  are  always  curious  enough,)  '  it  was 
afnrmed  by  the  common  people,  and  even  yet  by  many  partial 
physicians,  that  it  was  not  really  the  plague,  or  ali  would  have 
died.'1*  To  remove  every  doubt,  the  Board  of  Health  em- 
ployed  an  expedient  conformable  to  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
a  means  of  speaking  to  the  eye,  such  as  the  times  may  have 
required  or  suggested.  On  one  of  the  f estai  days  of  Whit- 
suntide,  the  citizens  were  in  the  habit  of  flocking  to  the 
cemetery  of  San  Gregorio,  outside  the  Porta  Orientale,  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  former  con- 
tagion,  and  whosc  bodies  were  there  interred  ;  and  borrowing 
from  devotion  an  opportunity  of  amusement  and  sight-seeing, 
every  one  went  thither  in  his  best  and  gayest  clothing.  One 
whole  family,  amongst  others,  had  this  day  died  of  the  plague. 
At  the  hour  of  the  thickest  concourse,  in  the  midst  of  car- 

14  Tadino,  p.  93. 
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riages,  riders  on  horseback,  and  foot-passengers,  the  corpses 
of  this  family  were,  by  order  of  the  Board,  drawn  naked  on  a 
car  to  the  above-named  burying-ground  ;  in  order  that  the 
crowd  might  behold  in  them  the  mani f est  token,  the  revolting 
seal  and  symptom,  of  the  pcstilence.  A  cry  of  horror  and 
consternation  arose  wherever  the  car  was  passing;  a  pro- 
longed  murmur  was  predominant  where  it  had  passed,  another 
murmur  preceded  it.  The  real  existence  of  the  plague  was 
more  believed  :  besidcs,  every  day  it  continued  to  gain  more 
belief  by  itself  ;  and  that  very  concourse  would  contribute  not 
a  little  to  propagate  it. 

First,  then,  it  was  not  the  plague,  absolutely  not — by  no 
means:  the  very  utterance  of  the  terni  was  prohibited.  Then, 
it  was  pestilcntial  fcvers:  the  idea  was  indirectly  admitted 
in  an  adjective.  Then,  it  was  not  the  truc  nor  real  plague; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  the  plague,  but  only  in  a  certain  sense; 
not  positively  and  undoubtcdly  the  plague,  but  something  to 
which  no  other  name  could  be  affixed.  Lastly,  it  was  the 
plague  without  doubt,  without  dispute:  but  even  then  another 
idea  was  appended  to  it,  the  idea  of  poison  and  witchcraft, 
which  altered  and  confounded  that  conveyed  in  the  word  they 
Could  no  longer  repress, 

There  is  no  necessity,  I  imagine,  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  words  and  ideas,  to  perecive  that  many  others  have 
followed  a  similar  course.  Heaven  be  praised  that  there  have 
not  been  many  of  such  a  nature,  and  of  so  vast  importance, 
which  contradict  their  evidence  at  such  a  price,  and  to  which 
accessories  of  such  a  character  may  be  annexed  !  It  is  possi- 
ble,  however,  both  in  great  and  trifling  concerns,  to  avoid,  in 
great  measure,  so  lengthened  and  crooked  a  path,  by  following 
the  method  which  has  been  so  long  laid  down,  of  observing, 
listening,  comparing,  and  thinking,  before  speaking. 

But  speaking — this  one  thing  by  itself — is  so  much  easier 
than  ali  the  others  put  together,  that  even  we,  I  say,  we  men 
in  general,  are  somewhat  to  be  pitied. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  mournful  exìgencies 
of  the  times  becoming  daily  greater,  it  was  resolved, 
on  the  4th  of  May,  in  the  Council  of  the  Decurioni, 
to  have  recourse  for  aid  and  favour  to  the  governor;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  22nd,  two  members  of  that  body  were 
despatched  to  the  camp,  who  represented  to  him  the  sufferings 
and  poverty  of  the  city  :  the  enormous  expenditure,  the  treas- 
ury  exhausted  and  involved  in  debt,  its  future  revenue  in 
pledge,  and  the  current  taxes  unpaid,  by  reason  of  the  general 
impoverishment,  produced  by  so  many  causes,  and  especially 
by  the  havoc  of  the  military  ;  they  submitted  to  his  considera- 
tion  that,  according  to  laws  and  customs,  which  had  never 
been  repealed,  and  by  a  special  decree  of  Charles  V.,  the 
expenses  of  the  pestilence  ought  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
king's  exchequer:  that,  in  the  plague  of  1576,  the  governor, 
the  Marquis  of  Ayamonte,  had  not  indeed  remitted  ali  the 
taxes  of  the  Chamber,  but  had  relieved  the  city  with  forty 
thousand  scudi  from  that  same  Chamber  ;  and,  fìnally,  they 
demanded  four  things: — that,  as  once  before  already,  the 
taxes  should  not  be  exacted  ;  that  the  Chamber  should  grant 
some  supplies  of  money;  that  the  governor  should  acquaint 
the  king  with  the  misery  of  the  city  and  the  territory;  and 
that  the  duchy  should  be  exempted  from  again  quartering 
the  military,  as  it  had  been  already  wasted  and  destroyed  by 
the  former  troops.  Spinola  gave  in  reply  condolences  and 
fresh  exhortations  :  he  said  he  was  sorry  he  did  not  happen 
to  be  in  the  city,  that  he  might  use  ali  his  endeavours  for  its 
relief;  but  he  hoped  that  ali  would  be  compensated  for  by 
the  zeal  of  these  gentlemen:  that  this  was  the  time  to  expend 
without  parsimony,  and  to  do  ali  they  could  by  every  means  : 
and  as  to  the  express  demands,  he  would  provide  for  them  in 
the  best  way  the  times  and  existing  necessities  would  allow. 
Nor  was  there  any  further  result:  there  were,  indeed,  more 
journeys  to  and  f ro,  new  requisitions  and  replies  ;  but  I  do  not 
find  that  they  carne  to  any  more  determinate  conclusions. 
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Some  time  later,  when  the  piagne  was  at  its  greatest  height, 
the  governor  thought  fit  to  transfer  bis  authority,  by  letters 
patent,  to  the  High  Chancellor  Ferrer,  he  having,  as  he  said, 
to  attend  to  the  war. 

Together  with  this  resolution,  the  Decurioni  had  also  taken 
another,  to  rcquest  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  to  appoint  a 
solenni  procession,  hearing  threugh  the  city  the  body  of  San 
Carlo.  The  good  prelate  refused,  for  many  reasons.  This  con- 
fidence  in  an  arbitrary  measure  displeascd  him  ;  and  he  feared 
that  if  the  efTect  should  not  correspond  to  it,  which  he  had 
also  reason  to  fear,  contìdence  would  be  converted  into 
offence.1  He  feared  further,  that,  if  indeed  there  were  poison- 
ers  about,  the  procession  would  a  fiord  too  convenient  oppor- 
tunities  for  crime;  if  therc  "cere  not,  such  a  concourse  of 
itself  should  not  fail  to  disseminate  the  contagion  more 
widely:  a  danger  far  more  reaì*  For  the  suppressed  sus- 
picions  of  poisonous  ointments  had,  meanwhile,  revived  more 
generally  and  more  violently  than  ever. 

People  had  again  seen,  or  this  time  they  fancied  they  had 
secn  anointed  walls,  entrances  to  public  buildings,  doors  of 
private  houses,  and  knockers.  The  news  of  these  discoveries 
flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  and,  as  it  happcns  even  more 
than  usually  in  great  prepossessions,  the  report  produced  the 
sanie  efTect  that  the  sight  of  it  would  have  done.  The  minds 
of  the  populace,  ever  more  and  more  embittered  by  the 
actual  presence  of  sufYering,  and  irritated  by  the  pertinacity  of 
the  danger,  embraced  this  belief  the  more  willingly  ;  for  anger 
burns  to  execute  its  revenge,  and,  as  a  very  worthy  man 
acutely  observes  on  this  same  subject,*  would  rather  attribute 
evils  to  human  wickedness,  upon  which  it  might  vent  its 
tormenting  energies,  than  acknowledge  them  from  a  source 
which  leaves  no  other  remedy  than  resignation.  A  subtle, 
instantaneous,  exceedingly  penetratine  poison,  were  words 
more  than  enough  to  explain  the  virulence,  and  ali  other 

1  Memoirs  of  successive  Remarkable  Events  in  Milan  about  the  time  of 
the  Plague,  in  the  year  1630,  &c,  corapiled  by  D.  Pio  la  Croce,  Milan, 
1730.  It  is  evidently  taken  from  an  unpubished  writing  of  an  author 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  pestilence;  if  indeed  it  be  not  a  simple  edition, 
rather  than  a  new  compilation. 

*  *  Si  unguenta  scelerata  et  unctores  in  urbe  essent  ...  Si  non  essent 
.  .  .  Certiusque  adeo  malum.' — Ripamonti,  p.    185. 

*  P.  V'erri.  Observations  on  Torture:  Italian  Writers  on  Modera  Politicai 
Economy,  voi.  xvii.  p.  205. 
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most  mysterious  and  unusual  accompaniments  of  the  con- 
tagion.  It  was  said  that  this  venom  was  composed  of  toads, 
afserpents,of  saliva andmatterfrominfectedpersons,  of  worsc 
stili,  of  everything,  in  short,  that  wild  and  perverse  fancy 
could  invent  which  was  foul  and  atrocious.  To  these  was 
added  witchcraft,  by  which  any  effect  became  possible,  every 
objection  lost  its  force,  every  difficulty  was  resolved.  If  the 
anticipated  effects  had  not  immediately  followed  upon  the 
first  anointing,  the  reason  was  now  clear — it  had  been  the 
imperfect  attempt  of  novices  in  the  art  of  sorcery  ;  now  it 
was  more  matured,  and  the  wills  of  the  perpetrators  were 
more  bent  upon  their  infernal  project.  Now,  had  any  one 
stili  maintained  that  it  had  been  a  mere  trick,  had  any  one  stili 
denied  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  he  would  have  passed 
for  a  deluded  or  obstinate  person  ;  if,  indeed,  he  would  not 
have  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  being  interested  in  divert- 
ing  public  scrutiny  from  the  truth,  of  being  an  accomplice,  a 
poisoner.  The  term  very  soon  became  common,  solemn,  tre- 
mendous.  With  such  a  persuasion,  that  poisoners  there  were, 
some  must  almost  infallibly  be  discovered:  ali  eyes  were  on 
the  look-out;  every  act  might  excite  jealousy;  and  jealousy 
easily  became  certainty,  and  certainty  fury. 

Ripamonti  relates  two  instances,  informing  us  that  he  had 
selected  them,  not  as  the  most  outrageous  among  the  many 
which  daily  occurred,  but  because,  unhappily,  he  could  speak 
of  both  as  an  eye-witness.4 

In  the  church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  on  the  day  of  I  know  not 
what  solemnity,  an  old  man,  more  than  eighty  years  of  age, 
was  observed,  after  kneeling  in  prayer,  to  sit  down,  first,  how- 
ever,  dusting  the  bench  with  his  cloak.  *  That  old  man  is 
anointing  the  benches  !  '  exclaimed  with  one  voice  some 
women,  who  witnessed  the  act.  The  people  who  happened 
to  be  in  church,  (in  church  !)  fell  upon  the  old  man  ;  they  tore 
his  gray  locks,  heaped  upon  him  blows  and  kicks,  and  dragged 
him  out  half  dead,  to  convey  him  to  prison,  to  the  judges,  to 
torture.  '  I  beheld  him  dragged  along  in  this  way/  says  Ripa- 
monti, '  nor  could  I  learn  anything  further  about  his  end  ;  but, 
indeed,  I  think  he  could  not  have  survived  many  moments., 

The  other  instance,  which  occurred  the  following  day,  was 

*  Page  96. 
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equally  strange,  but  not  equally  fatai.  Three  French  youths, 
in  company,  one  a  scholar,  one  a  painter,  and  the  third  a 
mechanic,  who  had  come  to  see  Italy,  to  study  its  antiquities, 
and  to  try  and  make  money,  had  approached  I  know  not 
exactly  what  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  and  stood 
attentively  surveying  it.  One,  two,  or  more  passers-by, 
stopped,  and  formed  a  little  group,  to  contemplate  and  keep 
their  eye  on  these  visitors,  whom  their  costume,  their  head- 
dress,  and  their  wallcts,  proclaimed  to  be  strangers,  and,  what 
was  worse,  Frenchmcn.  As  if  to  assure  themselves  that  it 
was  marble,  they  stretched  out  their  hands  to  touch  it.  This 
was  enotigh.  Thcy  wcre  surrounded,  seized,  tormented,  and 
urged  by  blows  to  prison.  Fortunatcly,  the  hall  of  justice  was 
not  far  from  the  cathedral,  and  by  stili  greater  good  fortune, 
they  wcre  found  innocent,  and  set  at  liberty. 

Xor  did  sudi  things  happen  onlv  in  the  city;  the  frenzy  had 
spread  like  the  contagion.  The  traveller  who  was  met  by 
peasants  out  of  the  highway,  or  on  the  public  road  was  seen 
loitering  and  amusing  himself,  or  stretched  upon  the  ground 
to  rest;  the  stranger  in  whom  they  fancied  they  saw  some- 
thing  singular  and  suspicious  in  countenance  or  dress — these 
were  poisoners;  at  the  tìrst  report  of  whomsoever  it  might  be 
— at  the  cry  of  a  child — the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  people 
flocked  together  ;  the  unhappy  victims  were  pelted  with  stones, 
or,  if  taken,  were  violently  dragged  to  prison.  And  the 
prison,  up  to  a  certain  period,  became  a  haven  of  safety.' 

But  the  Decurioni,  not  discouraged  by  the  refusai  of  the 
judicious  prelate,  continued  to  repeat  their  entreaties,  which 
were  noisily  seconded  by  the  popular  vote.  The  Bishop  per- 
severed  for  some  time,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them: 
so  much  and  no  more  could  the  discretion  of  one  man  do 
against  the  judgment  of  the  times,  and  the  pertinacity  of  the 
many.  In  this  state  of  opinion,  with  the  idea  of  danger,  con- 
fused  as  it  was  at  that  period,  disputed,  and  very  far  from 
possessing  the  evidence  which  we  have  for  it,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  his  good  reasons  might,  even  in 
his  own  mind,  be  overcome  by  the  bad  ones  of  others. 
Whether,  besides,  in  his  subsequent  concession,  a  feebleness 
of  will  had  or  had  not  any  share,  is  a  mystery  of  the  human 

6  Ripamonti,  pp.  91,  92. 
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heart  Certainly  if,  in  any  case,  it  be  possible  to  attribute 
error  wholly  to  the  intellect,  and  to  relieve  the  conscience  of 
responsibility,  it  is  when  one  treats  of  those  rare  persons, 
(and,  assuredly,  the  Cardinal  was  of  the  number,)  throughout 
whose  whole  life  is  seen  a  resolute  obedience  to  conscience, 
without  regard  to  temporal  interests  of  any  kind.  On  the  repe- 
tition  of  the  entreaties,  then,  he  yielded,  gave  his  consent  to 
the  procession,  and  further,  to  the  desire,  the  general  eager- 
ness,  that  the  urn  which  contained  the  relics  of  San  Carlo 
should  afterwards  remain  exposed  for  eight  days  to  the  public 
concourse,  on  the  high  aitar  of  the  cathedral. 

I  do  not  fìnd  that  the  Board  of  Health,  or  the  other  authori- 
ties,  made  any  opposition  or  remonstrance  of  any  kind.  The 
above-named  Board  merely  ordered  some  precautions,  which, 
without  obviating  the  danger,  indicated  their  apprehension 
of  it.  They  gave  more  strict  regulations  about  the  admission 
of  persons  into  the  city,  and  to  insure  the  execution  of  them, 
kept  ali  the  gates  shut  :  as  also,  in  order  to  exclude  f rom  the 
concourse,  as  far  as  possible,  the  infected  and  suspected,  they 
caused  the  doors  of  the  condemned  houses  to  be  nailed  up; 
which,  so  far  as  the  bare  assertion  of  a  writer — and  a  writer 
of  those  times — is  to  be  valued  in  such  matters,  amounted  to 
about  five  hundred.6 

Three  days  were  spent  in  preparations  ;  and  on  the  nth  of 
June,  which  was  the  day  fixed,  the  procession  started  by  early 
dawn  from  the  cathedral.  A  long  file  of  people  led  the  way, 
chiefly  women,  their  faces  covered  with  ampie  silken  veil^ 
and  many  of  them  barefoot,  and  clothed  in  sackcloth.  Then 
followed  bands  of  artificers,preceded  by  their  several  banners, 
the  different  fraternities,  in  habits  of  various  shades  and 
colours;  then  carne  the  brotherhoods  of  monks,  then  the 
secular  clergy,  each  with  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  and  hearing 
a  lighted  wax  taper.  In  the  centre,  amidst  the  brilliancy  of 
stili  more  numerous  torches,  and  the  louder  tones  of  the 
chanting,  carne  the  coffin,  under  a  rich  canopy,  supported 
alternately  by  four  canons,  most  pompously  attired.  Through 
the  crystal  sides  appeared  the  venerateci  corpse,  the  limbs 
enveloped  in  splendici  pontificai  robes,  and  the  skull  covered 

•Alleviation  of  the  State  of  Milan,  &c,  by  C.  G  Cavatio  della  Somaglia. 
Milan,  1653,  p.  248. 
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with  a  mitre;  and  under  the  mutilated  and  decomposed  fea- 
tures,  some  traces  might  stili  be  distinguished  of  his  former 
countenance,  such  as  it  was  represented  in  pictures,  and  as 
some  remembered  seeing  and  honouring  it  during  his  life. 
Behind  the  mortai  remains  of  the  deceased  pastor,  (says  Ripa- 
monti,7 from  which  we  chiefly  have  taken  this  description,) 
and  near  him  in  person,  as  well  as  in  merit,  blood,  and  dignity, 
carne  the  Archbishop  Federigo.  Then  followed  the  rest  of  the 
clergy,  and  close  behind  them  the  magistrates,  in  their  best 
robes  of  office;  after  them  the  nobility,  some  sumptuously 
apparelled,  as  for  a  solemn  celebration  of  worship,  others  in 
token  of  humiliation,  clothed  in  mourning,  or  walking  bare- 
foot,  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  the  hoods  drawn  over  their 
faces,  ali  hearing  large  torches.  A  mingled  crowd  of  people 
brought  up  the  rear. 

The  whole  Street  was  decked  out  as  at  a  festival  ;  the  rich 
had  brought  out  their  most  showy  decorations;  the  fronts  of 
the  poorer  houses  were  oramented  by  their  wealthier  neigh- 
bours,  or  at  the  public  expense;  here  and  there,  instead  of 
ornaments,  or  over  the  ornaments  themselves,  were  leafy 
branches  of  trees  ;  every where  were  suspended  pictures,  mot- 
toes,  and  emblematical  devices;  on  the  window-ledges  were 
displayed  vases,  curiosities  of  antiquity,  and  valuable  orna- 
ments ;  and  in  every  direction  were  torches.  At  many  of  these 
Windows  the  sick,  who  were  put  under  sequestration,  beheld 
the  pomp,  and  mingled  their  prayers  with  those  of  the  pas- 
sengers.  The  other  streets  were  silent  and  deserted,  save  where 
some  few  listened  at  the  Windows  to  the  floating  murmur  in 
the  distance  ;  while  others,  and  among  these  even  nuns  might 
be  seen,  mounted  on  the  roof  s,  perchance  they  might  be  able  to 
distinguish  afar  off  the  coffin,the  retinue — in  short,  something. 

The  procession  passed  through  ali  quarters  of  the  cky;  at 
each  of  the  crossways,  or  small  squares,  which  terminate  the 
principal  streets  in  the  suburbs,  and  which  then  preserved  the 
ancient  name  of  carrobii,  now  reduced  to  only  one,  they  made 
a  halt,  depositing  the  coffin  near  the  cross  which  had  been 
erected  in  every  one  by  San  Carlo,  during  the  preceding  pesti- 
lence,  some  of  which  are  stili  standing;  so  that  they  returned 
not  to  the  cathedra!  till  considerably  past  midday. 

7  Pages  62-66. 
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But  lo  !  the  day  following,  just  while  the  presumptuous  con- 
fidence,  nay,  in  many,  the  fanatical  assurance  prevailed,  that 
the  procession  must  have  cut  short  the  progress  of  the  plague, 
the  mortality  increased  in  every  class,  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  to  such  a  degree,  and  with  so  sudden  a  leap,  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  one  who  did  not  behold  in  the  very  pro- 
cession itself,  the  cause  and  occasion  of  this  fearful  increase. 
But,  oh  wonderful  and  melancholy  force  of  popular  preju- 
dices  !  the  greater  number  did  not  attribute  this  effect  to  so 
great  and  so  prolonged  a  crowding  together  of  persons,  nor 
to  the  infinite  multiplication  of  fortuitous  contact,  but  rather 
to  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  poisoners  of  executing  their 
iniquitous  designs  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  said  that,  mixing 
in  the  crowd,  they  had  infected  with  their  ointment  everybody 
they  had  encountered.  But  as  this  appeared  neither  a  suffi- 
cient  nor  appropriate  means  for  producing  so  vast  a  mortality, 
which  extended  itself  to  every  rank  ;  as,  apparently,  it  had  not 
been  possible,  even  for  an  eye  the  most  watchful,  and  the  most 
quick-sighted  from  suspicion,  to  detect  any  unctuous  matter, 
or  spots  of  any  kind,  during  the  march,  recourse  was  had  for 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  to  that  other  fabrication,  already 
ancient,  and  received  at  that  time  into  the  common  scientific 
learning  of  Europe,  of  magical  and  venomous  powders  ;  it  was 
said  that  these  powders,  scattered  along  the  streets,  and  chiefly 
at  the  places  of  halting,  had  clung  to  the  trains  of  the  dresses, 
and  stili  more  to  the  feet  of  those  who  had  that  day,  in  great 
numbers,  gone  about  barefoot.  '  That  very  day,  therefore, 
of  the  procession/  says  a  contemporary  writer,8  '  saw  piet/ 
contending  with  iniquity,  perfidy  with  sincerity,  and  loss  with 
acquisition/  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  poor  human  sense  con- 
tending with  the  phantoms  it  had  itself  created. 

From  that  day,  the  contagion  continued  to  rage  with  in- 
creasing  violence  ;  in  a  little  while,  there  was  scarcely  a  house 
left  untouched;  and  the  population  of  the  Lazzaretto,  accord- 
ing  to  Somaglia,  above  quoted,  amounted  to  from  two  to 
twelve  thousand.  In  the  course  of  time,  according  to  almost 
ali  reports,  it  reached  sixteen  thousand.  On  the  fourth  of 
July,  as  I  find  in  another  letter  from  the  conservators  of  health 

•Agostino  Lampugnano:    Of  the  Pestilence   that   happened  in   Milan,  in 
the  year  1630.     Milan,  1634,  p.  44. 
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to  the  Governor,  the  daily  mortality  exceeded  five  hundred. 
Stili  later,  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height,  it  reached,  and 
for  some  time  remained  at,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred,  accord- 
ing  to  the  most  common  computation:  and  if  we  may  credit 
Tadino,*  it  sometimes  even  exceeded  three  thousand  five 
hundred. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  must  now  have  been  the  difficulties 
of  the  Decurioni,  upon  whom  was  laici  the  burden  of  providing 
for  the  public  necessities,  and  repairing  what  was  stili  re- 
parable  in  such  a  calamity.  They  were  obliged  every  day  to 
replace,  every  day  to  augment,  public  ofiìcers  of  numerous 
kinds:  Monatti,  by  which  denomination  (even  then  at  Milan 
of  ancicnt  date,  and  uncertain  origin,)  were  designated  those 
who  were  devoted  to  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  services 
of  a  pestilence,  viz.  taking  corpses  from  the  houses,  out  of  the 
streets,  and  from  the  Lazzaretto,  transporting  them  on  carts 
to  the  graves,  and  burying  them  ;  carrying  or  conducting  the 
sick  to  the  Lazzaretto,  overlooking  them  there,  and  burning 
and  clcansing  infected  or  suspected  goods  :  Apparitone  whose 
special  office  it  was  to  precede  the  carts,  warning  passengers, 
by  the  sound  of  a  little  beli,  to  retire:  and  Commissarii,  who 
superintcnded  both  the  other  classcs,  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  Council  had  also  to  keep 
the  Lazzaretto  furnished  with  physicians,  surgeons,  medicines, 
food,  and  ali  the  other  necessaries  of  an  infirmary;  and  to 
provide  and  prepare  new  quarters  for  the  newly  arising  needs. 
For  this  purpose,  they  had  cabins  of  wood  and  Straw  hastily 
constructed,  in  the  unoccupied  space  within  the  Lazzaretto; 
and  another  Lazzaretto  was  erected,  also  of  thatched  cabins, 
with  an  enclosure  of  boards,  capable  of  containing  four  thou- 
sand persons.  These  not  being  sufficient,  two  others  were 
decreed  ;  they  even  began  to  build  them,  but,  from  the  de- 
fìciency  of  means  of  every  kind,  they  remained  uncompleted. 
Means,  men,  and  courage  failed,  in  proportion  as  the  necessity 
for  them  increased.  And  not  only  did  the  execution  fall  so 
far  short  of  the  projeets  and  decrees — not  only  were  many 
too  clearly  acknowledged  necessities  deficiently  provided  for, 
even  in  words,  but  they  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  impotency 
and  desperation,  that  many  of  the  most  deplorable  and  urgent 

•Pages  115-117.        10A  bailiff  of  the  meanest  kind. 
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cases  were  left  without  succour  of  any  kind.  A  great  number 
of  infants,  for  example,  died  of  absolute  neglect,  their  mothers 
having  been  carried  off  by  the  pestilence.  The  Board  of 
Health  proposed  that  a  place  of  refuge  should  be  founded  for 
these,  and  for  destitute  lying-ìn  women,  that  something  might 
be  done  for  them,  but  they  could  obtain  nothing.  '  The 
Decurioni  of  the  Citie/  says  Tadino,  *  were  no  less  to  be 
pityed,  who  found  themselves  harassed  and  oppressed  by  the 
Soldierie  without  any  Bounds  or  Regarde  whatsoever,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  un  fortunate  Duchy,  seeing  that  they  could  get 
no  Help  or  Prouision  from  the  Gouernor,  because  it  happened 
to  be  a  Tyme  of  War,  and  they  must  needs  treat  the  Soldierie 
well.,u  So  important  was  the  taking  of  Casale  1  so  glorious 
appeared  the  fame  of  victory,  independent  of  the  cause,  of  the 
object  for  which  they  contended! 

So,  also,  an  ampie  but  solitary  grave  which  had  been  dug 
near  the  Lazzaretto  being  completely  filled  with  corpses;  and 
fresh  bodies,  which  became  day  by  day  more  numerous,  re- 
maining  therefore  in  every  direction  unburied,  the  magis- 
trates,  after  having  in  vain  sought  for  hands  to  execute  the 
melancholy  task,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they 
knew  not  what  course  to  pursue.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  conjec- 
ture  what  would  be  the  end,  had  not  extraordinary  relief 
been  afforded.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  solic- 
ited  it  almost  in  despair,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  from  those 
two  excellent  friars  who  presided  at  the  Lazzaretto;  and 
Father  Michele  pledged  himself  to  clear  the  city  of  dead 
bodies  in  the  course  of  four  days.  At  the  expiration  of  eight 
days  he  had  not  only  provided  for  the  immediate  necessity, 
but  for  that  also  which  the  most  ominous  foresight  could  have 
anticipated  for  the  future.  With  a  friar  for  his  companion, 
and  with  officers  granted  him  for  this  purpose  by  the  Presi- 
dent, he  set  off  out  of  the  city  in  search  of  peasants  ;  and 
partly  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Health,  partly  by  the 
influence  of  his  habit  and  his  words,  he  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting  two  hundred,  whom  he  distributed  in  three  separate 
places,  to  dig  the  ampie  graves.  He  then  despatched  monatti 
from  the  Lazzaretto  to  collect  the  dead,  and  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed  his  promise  was  fulfilled. 

u  Page  117. 
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On  one  occasion,  the  Lazzaretto  was  left  destitute  of 
physicians;  and  it  was  only  by  offers  of  large  salaries  and 
honours,  with  much  labour,  and  considerable  delay,  that 
they  could  procure  them  ;  and  even  then  their  number 
was  far  from  sufBcient  for  the  need.  It  was  often  so 
reduced  in  provisions  as  to  raise  fears  that  the  inmates 
would  actually  have  to  die  of  starvation;  and  more  than 
once,  while  they  vvere  trying  every  method  of  raising  money 
or  supplies,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  procuring  them, — not 
to  say  of  procuring  them  in  time, — abundant  assistance 
would  most  opportunely  be  afTordcd  by  the  unexpected  gift 
of  some  charitable  private  individuai  ;  for,  in  the  midst 
of  the  common  stupefaction  and  indifference  to  others,  aris- 
ing  from  continuai  apprehensions  for  themselves,  there  were 
yct  hearts  ever  awake  to  the  cali  of  charity,  and  others  in 
whom  charity  first  sprang  up  on  the  failure  of  ali  earthly 
pleasures;  as,  in  the  destruction  and  flight  of  many  whose 
duty  it  was  to  supcrintend  and  provide,  there  were  others, 
ever  healthy  in  body  and  unshaken  in  courage,  who  were 
always  at  their  posts  ;  while  some  there  even  were  who, 
urged  by  compassion,  assumed,  and  perseveringly  sustained, 
cares  to  which  their  office  did  not  cali  them. 

The  most  general  and  most  wiUing  fidelity  to  the  trying 
duties  of  the  times,  was  conspicuously  evinced  by  the  clergy. 
In  the  Lazzarettoes,  and  throughout  the  city,  their  assistance 
never  failed  ;  where  sufìfering  was,  there  were  they;  they 
were  always  to  be  seen  mingled  with  and  interspersed  among 
the  faint  and  dying — faint  and  dying  sometimes  themselves. 
Together  with  spiritual  succours,  they  were  lavish,  as  far 
as  they  could  be,  of  temporal  ones,  and  freely  rendered 
whatever  services  happened  to  be  required.  More  than 
sixty  parish-priests,  in  the  city  alone,  died  of  the  contagion: 
about  eight  out  of  every  nine. 

Federigo,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  hìm,  gave  to  ali 
encouragement  and  example.  Having  seen  almost  the  whole 
of  his  archiepiscopal  household  perish  around  him,  solicited 
by  relatives,  by  the  first  magistrates,  and  by  the  neighbour- 
ing  princes,  to  withdraw  from  danger  to  some  solitary 
country-seat,  he  rejected  this  counsel  and  entreaties  in  the 
Spirit  with   which   he  wrote  to  his  clergy:  'Be  ready  to 
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abandon  this  mortai  li  fé,  rather  than  the  family,  the  children, 
committed  to  us;  go  forward  into  the  plague,  as  to  life, 
as  to  a  reward,  when  there  is  one  soul  to  be  won  to  Christ.m 
He  neglected  no  precautions  which  did  not  impede  him 
in  his  duty;  on  which  point  he  also  gave  instructions  and 
regulations  to  his  clergy  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  minded 
not,  nor  appeared  to  observe,  danger,  where  it  was  necessary 
to  encounter  it,  in  order  to  do  good.  Without  speaking  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  whom  he  was  constantly  with,  to  commend 
and  regulate  their  zeal,  to  arouse  such  as  were  lukewarm 
in  the  work,  and  to  send  them  to  the  posts  where  others 
had  perished,  it  was  his  wish  that  there  should  always  be 
free  access  for  any  one  who  had  need  of  him.  He  visited 
the  Lazzarettoes,  to  administer  consolation  to  the  sick,  and 
encouragement  to  the  attendants;  he  traversed  the  city, 
carrying  relief  to  the  poor  creatures  sequestrated  in  their 
houses,  stopping  at  the  doors  and  under  the  Windows  to 
listen  to  their  lamentations,  and  to  offer  in  exchange  words 
of  comfort  and  encouragement.  In  short,  he  threw  him- 
self  into,  and  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  pestilence,  and  was 
himself  astonished,  at  the  end,  that  he  had  come  out  un- 
injured. 

Thus,  in  public  calamities  and  in  long-continued  dis- 
turbances  of  settled  habits,  of  whatever  kind,  there  may 
always  be  beheld  an  augmentation,  a  sublimation  of  virtue; 
but,  alas  !  there  is  never  wanting,  at  the  same  time,  an  aug- 
mentation, far  more  general  in  most  cases.  of  crime.  This 
occasion  was  remarkable  for  it.  The  villains,  whom  the 
pestilence  spared  and  did  not  terrify,  found  in  the  common 
confusion,  and  in  the  relaxation  of  ali  public  authority,  a 
new  opportunity  of  activity,  together  with  new  assurances 
of  impunity;  nay,  the  administration  of  public  authority 
itself  carne,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  worst  among  them.  Generally  speaking,  none  de- 
voted  themselves  to  the  offices  of  monatti  and  apparitovi 
but  men  over  whom  the  attractions  of  rapine  and  license 
had  more  influence  than  the  terror  of  contagion,  or  any 
naturai  object  of  horror. 

The   strictest   orders   were   laid   upon   these   people;   the 
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severest  penalties  threatened  to  them  ;  stations  were  assigned 
them  ;  and  coramissaries,  as  we  have  said,  placed  over  them: 
over  both,  again,  magistrates  and  nobles  were  appointed 
in  every  districa  wttfa  authority  to  enforce  good  govern- 
ment  summarily  on  every  opportunity.  Such  a  state  of 
things  went  on  and  took  eftcct  up  to  a  certain  period  ;  but, 
with  the  increase  of  deaths  and  desolation,  and  the  terror 
of  the  survivors,  these  oftìcers  carne  to  be,  as  it  were, 
exempted  from  ali  supervision  ;  they  constituted  themselves, 
the  monatti  especially,  arbiters  of  everything.  They  entered 
the  houses  like  masters,  like  enemies;  and,  not  to  mention 
their  plunder,  and  how  they  treated  the  unhappy  creatures 
reduced  by  the  piagne  to  pass  through  such  hands,  they  laid 
tfaem — these  iniectcd  and  guilty  hands — on  the  healthy — 
children,  parents,  husbands,  wives,  threatetung  to  qiug: 
them  to  the  Lazzaretto,  unless  they  redeemed  themselves, 
or  were  redeemed,  with  money.  \t  other  times  they  set 
a  price  upon  their  services,  refusing  to  carry  away  bodies 
already  corrupted,  for  less  than  so  many  scudi.  It  was 
believed  (and  between  the  credulity  of  one  party  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  other,  belief  and  disbelicf  are  equally 
uncertain),  it  was  believed,  and  Tadino  asserts  it/3  that 
both  monatti  and  apparitoti  purposely  let  fall  from  their 
carts  infected  clothes,  in  order  to  propagate  and  keep  up 
the  pestilence,  which  had  become  to  them  a  means  of  living, 
a  kingdom,  a  festival.  Other  wretches,  feigning  to  be 
monatti,  and  carrying  little  bells  tied  to  their  feet,  as  these 
officers  were  required  to  do,  to  distinguish  themselves  and 
to  give  warning  of  their  approach,  introduced  themselves 
into  houses,  and  there  exercised  ali  kinds  of  tyranny.  Some 
of  these,  open  and  void  of  inhabitants,  or  inhabited  only 
by  a  feeble  or  dying  creature,  were  entered  by  thieves 
in  search  of  booty,  with  impunity  ;  others  were  surprised 
and  invaded  by  bailifYs,  who  there  committed  robberies  and 
excesses  of  every  description. 

Together  with  the  wickedness,  the  folly  of  the  people 
increased:  every  prevailing  error  received  more  or  less 
additional  force  from  the  str.pefaction  and  agitation  of 
their  minds,  and  was  more  widely  and  more  precipitately 
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applied  :  while  every  one  served  to  strengthen  and  aggravate 
that  special  mania  about  poisonings,  whìch,  in  its  effects 
and  ebullitions,  was  often,  as  we  have  seen,  itself  another 
crime.  The  image  of  this  supposed  danger  beset  and  tor- 
tured  the  minds  of  the  people  far  more  than  the  real  and 
existing  danger. 

'And  while/  says  Ripamonti,  '  corpses,  scattered  here  and 
there,  or  lying  in  heaps,  ever  before  the  eyes  and  surround- 
ing  the  steps  of  the  living,  made  the  whole  city  like  one 
immense  sepulchre,  a  stili  more  appalling  symptom,  a  more 
intense  deformity,  was  their  mutuai  animosity,  their  licen- 
tiousness,  and  their  extravagant  suspicions.  .  .  .  Not  only 
did  they  mistrust  a  friend,  a  guest;  but  those  names  which 
are  the  bonus  of  human  affection,  husband  and  wife,  father 
and  son,  brother  and  brother,  were  words  of  terror,  and, 
dreadful  and  infamous  to  teli  !  the  domestic  board,  the 
nuptial  bed,  were  dreaded  as  lurking-places,  as  receptacles 
of   poison.14 

The  imaginary  vastness  and  strangeness  of  the  plot  dis- 
traeteci people's  understandings,  and  subverted  every  reason 
for  reciprocai  confidence.  Besides  ambition  and  cupidity, 
which  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  motives  of  the  poison- 
ers,  they  fancied,  they  even  believed  at  length,  that  there 
was  something  of  diabolical,  voluptuous  delight  in  this 
anointing — an  attraction  predominating  over  the  will.  The 
ravings  of  the  sick,  who  accused  themselves  of  what  they 
had  apprehended  from  others,  were  considered  as  revela- 
tions,  and  rendered  anything,  so  to  say,  credible  of  any  one. 
And  it  would  have  far  greater  weight  even  than  words,  if 
it  happened  that  delirious  patients  kept  practising  those 
manceuvres  which  it  was  imagined  must  be  employed  by 
the  poisoners:  a  thing  at  once  very  probable,  and  tending 
to  give  better  grounds  for  the  popular  persuasion  and  the 
assertions  of  numerous  writers.  In  the  sanie  way,  during 
the  long  and  mournful  period  of  judicial  investi^ation  on 
the  subject  of  witchcraft,  the  confessions  and  those  not 
always  extorted  of  the  accused,  served  not  a  little  to  promote 
and  uphold  the  prevailing  opinion  on  this  matter;  for 
when  an  opinion  obtains  a  prolonged  and  extensive  sway, 
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it  is  expressed  in  every  manner,  tries  every  outlet,  and 
runs  through  every  degree  of  persuasion  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
for  ali,  or  very  many,  to  believe  for  a  length  of  time  that 
something  extraordinary  is  being  done,  without  some  one 
coming  forward  vvho  believes  that  he  has  done  it. 

Among  the  stories  which  this  mania  about  poisoning 
gave  rise  to,  one  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  the  credi! 
it  acquired,  and  the  extended  dissemination  it  met  with. 
It  was  related,  not,  however,  by  everybody  in  the  sanie 
way  (for  that  would  be  too  remarkable  a  privilege  for 
stories),  but  nearly  so,  that  such  a  person,  on  such  a  day, 
had  seen  a  carriage  and  six  standing  in  the  Square  of  the 
Cathedral,  containing  some  great  personage  with  a  large 
suite,  of  lordly  aspcct,  but  dark  and  sunburnt,  with  ficry 
eyes,  hair  standing  on  end,  and  a  threatening  expression 
about  the  mouth.  The  spectator,  invited  to  enter  the 
equipage,  complied;  and  after  taking  a  turn  or  two,  stopped 
and  dismounted  at  the  gate  of  a  palace,  where,  entering 
with  the  rest,  he  beheld  horrors  and  delights,  deserts  and 
gardens,  caverns  and  halls;  and  in  these  were  phantoms 
seated  in  council.  Lastly,  huge  chests  of  money  were 
shown  to  him,  and  he  was  told  that  he  might  take  as  much 
as  he  liked,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  accept  a  little 
vessel  of  unctuous  matter,  and  go  about,  anointing  with  it, 
through  the  city.  Having  refused  to  agree  to  the  terms,  he 
instantly  found  himself  in  the  place  whence  he  had  been 
taken. 

This  story,  generally  believed  there  by  the  people,  and, 
according  to  Ripamonti,  not  sufficiently  ridiculed  by  many 
learned  men,15  travelled  through  the  whole  of  Italy,  and 
even  further:  an  engraving  of  it  was  made  in  Germany; 
and  the  electoral  Archbishop  of  Mayence  wrote  to  Car- 
dinal Federigo,  to  ask  what  he  must  believe  of  the  wonder- 
ful  prodigies  related  at  Milan,  and  received  for  answer 
that  they  were  mere  dreams. 

Of  equal  value,  if  not  exactly  of  the  same  nature,  were 
the  dreams  of  the  learned;  and  equally  disastrous  were 
they  in  their  effeets.  Most  of  them  saw  the  announcement 
at  once  and  cause  of  their  troubles,  in  a  comet  which  ap- 
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peared  in  the  year  1628,  and  in  a  conjunction  of  Saturn 
with  Jupiter;  'the  aforesaide  Conjunction,'  writes  Tadino, 
'  inclining  so  clearlie  over  this  Yeare  1630,  that  every  Bodie 
could  understand  it.  Mortales  parat  morbos,  miranda  vi- 
dentur.'3*  This  prediction,  fabricated  I  know  not  when 
nor  by  whom,  was  upon  the  tongue,  as  Ripamonti  informs 
us,17  of  everybody  who  was  able  to  utter  it.  Another  coraet, 
which  unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  June  of  the  very  year 
of  the  pestilence,  was  looked  upon  as  a  fresh  warning,  as 
an  evident  proof,  indeed,  of  the  anointing.  They  ransacked 
books,  and  found  only  in  too  great  abundance  examples  of 
pestilence  produced,  as  they  said,  by  human  efforts  ;  they 
quoted  Livy,  Tacitus,  Dionysius,  Homer,  and  Ovid,  and 
the  numberless  other  ancients  who  have  related  or  alluded 
to  similar  events;  and  of  modem  writers  they  had  a  stili 
greater  abundance.  They  cited  a  hundred  other  authors, 
who  have  treated  theoretically,  or  incidentally  spoken,  of 
poisons,  sorceries,  unctions,  and  powders;  Cesalpino  was 
quoted,  Cardano,  Grevino,  Salio,  Pareo,  Schenchio,  Zachia, 
and  finally,  that  fatai  Delrio,  who,  if  the  renown  of  authors 
were  in  proportion  to  the  good  or  evil  produced  by  their 
works,  would  assuredly  be  one  of  the  most  eminent  ;  that 
Delrio,  whose  Disquisitions  on  Magic  (a  digest  of  ali  that 
men,  up  to  his  time,  had  wildly  devised  on  this  subject), 
received  as  the  most  authoritative  and  irrefragable  text-book, 
was,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  rule  and  powerful  im- 
pulse of  legai,  horrible,  and  uninterrupted  murders. 

From  the  inventions  of  the  illiterate  vulgar,  educated 
people  borrowed  what  they  could  accommodate  to  their  ideas  ; 
from  the  inventions  of  the  educated  the  vulgar  borrowed 
what  they  could  understand,  and  as  they  best  could;  and  of 
ali,  an  undigested,  barbarous  jumble  was  formed  of  public 
irrationality. 

But  that  which  stili  further  excites  our  surprise  is  to 
see  the  physicians,  those  physicians,  I  say,  who  from  the 
beginning  had  believed  in  the  plague,  and  especially  Ta- 
dino, who  had  predicted  it,  beheld  it  enter,  and  kept  his 
eye,  so  to  say,  on  its  progress  ;  who  had  affirmed  and  pub- 
liohed  that  it  was  the  plague,  and  was  propagated  by  con- 
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tact,  and  that  if  no  opposition  werc  macìe  to  it,  it  would 
become  a  general  infection. — to  see  him,  I  say,  draw  a 
certain  argument  from  these  very  consequences,  for  poison- 
ous  and  magica!  unctions:  to  behold  him,  who  in  Carlo 
Colonna,  the  second  that  died  in  Milan,  had  marked  de- 
lirium as  an  accompaniment  of  the  malady,  afterwards 
adduce  in  proof  of  unctions  and  a  diabolical  plot  an  incident 
such  as  this: — two  witnesscs  deposed  to  having  heard  one 
of  their  fricnds,  under  the  influencc  of  the  contagion,  relate 
how  some  persons  carne  one  night  into  bis  room,  to  proffer 
him  hcalth  and  riches,  if  he  would  nnoint  the  houses  in  the 
vicìnity,  and  how,  on  his  repeated  refusai,  they  had  taken 
their  departurc,  and  loft  in  their  stead  a  wolf  under  the 
bed,  and  three  great  cats  upon  it,  '  which  remained  there 
till  break  of  day.18  Had  such  a  method  of  drawing  con- 
clusions  been  confincd  to  one  individuai,  it  might  bave  been 
attributed  t<>  his  own  extreme  simplicity  and  want  of  common 
sense,  and  it  would  not  bave  been  worth  our  while  to  men- 
tion  it  ;  but,  as  it  was  received  by  many,  it  is  a  specimen  of 
the  human  mind  ;  and  may  serve  to  show  how  a  well-regu- 
lated  and  reasonable  train  of  ideas  may  be  disordered  by 
another  train  of  ideas  thrown  directly  across  it.  In  other 
respeets  this  Tadino  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  men  of 
his  time  at  Milan. 

Two  illustrious  and  highly  deserving  writers  have  as- 
serted  that  Cardinal  Federigo  entcrtained  some  doubt  about 
these  poisonings.19  \Ye  would  gladly  give  stili  more  complete 
commendation  to  the  memory  of  this  excellent  and  benevolent 
man,  and  represent  the  good  prelate  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  things,  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  his  con- 
temporaries;  but  we  are  constrained,  instead,  to  remark  in 
him  another  example  of  the  powerful  influence  of  public 
opinion,  even  on  the  most  exalted  minds.  It  is  evident, — 
from  the  way,  at  least,  in  which  Ripamonti  relates  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject, — that  from  the  beginning  he  had 
some  doubts  about  it;  and  throughout  he  always  considered 
that  credulity,  ignorance,  fear,  and  a  wish  to  excuse  their 
long  negligence  in  guarding  against  the  contagion,   had  a 

18  Pp.     123,     124. 

19  >luratnri,   on   the   Treatment   of  the   Pestilence,   Modena,    1714,   p.    117. 
P.  V'erri,  in  the  treatise  before  quoted,  p.  261. 
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consideratile  share  in  this  opinion:  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeration  in  it;  but  at  the  same  time  something 
of  truth.  There  is  a  small  work  on  this  pestilence,  written  by 
his  own  hand,  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library;  and  the 
following  is  one  among  many  instances  where  such  a  senti- 
ment  is  expressed: — '  On  the  method  of  compounding  and 
spreading  such  poisonous  ointments  many  and  various  things 
are  reported,  some  of  which  we  consider  as  true,  while 
others  appear  to  us  entirely  imaginary.520 

Some  there  were  who,  to  the  very  last,  and  ever  after- 
wards,  thought  that  it  was  ali  jmagination  ;  and  we  learn 
this,  not  from  themselves,  for  no  one  had  ever  sufficient 
hardihood  to  expose  to  the  public  an  opinion  so  opposed 
to  that  of  the  public  ;  but  from  those  writers  who  deride 
it,  or  rebuke  it,  or  confute  it,  as  the  prejudice  of  a  few, 
an  error  which  no  one  had  ever  dared  to  make  the  subject 
of  open  dispute,  but  which  nevertheless  existed;  and  we 
learnt  it,  too,  from  one  who  had  derived  it  from  tradition. 
'  I  have  met  with  sensible  and  well-informed  people  in 
Milan/  says  the  good  Muratori  in  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sage,  '  who  had  received  trustworthy  accounts  from  their 
ancestors,  and  who  were  by  no  means  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  concerning  these  poisonous  ointments.' 
It  seems  there  was  a  secret  outlet  for  truth,  some  remain- 
ing  domestic  confidence;  good  sense  stili  existed;  but  it 
was  kept  concealed,  for  fear  of  the  popular  sense. 

The  magistrates,  reduced  in  number  daily,  and  disheart- 
ened  and  perplexed  in  everything,  turned  ali  their  little 
vigilance,  so  to  say,  ali  the  little  resolution  of  which  they 
were  any  longer  capable,  in  search  of  these  poisoners.  And 
too  easily  did  they  think  they  had  found  them. 

The  judicial  sentences  which  followed  in  consequence 
were  not,  certainly,  the  first  of  such  a  nature;  nor,  indeed, 
can  they  be  considered  as  uncommon  in  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  antiquity,  and  to  mention 
only  some  instances  in  times  more  nearly  approaching  those 
of  which  we  are  treating,  in  Palermo,  in  1526;  in  Geneva, 

30  'Unguenta  vero  haec  aiebant  componi  conficique  multifariam,  fraudisque 
vias  esse  complures:  quarum  sane  fraiidum  et  artium,  aliis  quidem  assenti- 
mur,  alias  vero  fictas  fuisse  commentitiasque  arbitramur.' — De  Peste  quae, 
Meoiolani,  anno  1630,  magnani  stragem  edidit.  cap.  v. 
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in  1530,  afterwards  in  1545,  and  again  in  1574;  in  Casale 
Monferrato,  in  1536;  in  Padua,  in  1555;  in  Turin,  in  1599; 
and  again  in  Turin,  this  same  year  1630  ;  here  one,  there  many 
unhappy  creatures  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  punish- 
ments  the  most  atrocious,  as  guilty  of  having  propagated  the 
plague  by  means  of  powders,  ointments,  witchcraft,  or  ali 
these  together.  But  the  affair  of  the  so-called  anointings  at 
Milan,  as  it  was,  perhaps,  the  longest  remembered  and  the 
most  widely  talked  of,  so,  perhaps,  it  is  the  most  worthy 
of  observation  ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  there  is  further 
room  to  make  observations  upon  it,  from  the  remaining  ex- 
istence  of  more  circumstantial  and  more  extensive  docu- 
ments.  And  although  a  writer  we  have,  not  long  ago,  com- 
mended,*1  has  employed  himsclf  on  them,  yet,  his  object 
having  been,  not  so  much  to  give  the  history,  properly  speak- 
ing,  as  to  extract  thence  politicai  suggestions,  for  a  stili 
more  worthy  and  important  purpose,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
history  of  the  plague  might  form  the  subject  of  a  new  work. 
But  it  is  not  a  mattcr  to  be  passed  over  in  a  few  words; 
and  to  treat  it  with  the  copiousness  it  deserves  would  carry 
us  too  far  beyond  our  limits.  Besides,  after  we  should  have 
paused  upon  ali  these  incidents,  the  reader  would  certainly 
no  longer  care  to  know  those  that  remain  in  our  narrative. 
Reserving,  therefore,  for  another  publication  the  account 
of  the  former,  we  will,  at  length,  return  to  our  characters, 
not  to  leave  them  again  till  we  reach  the  end 

B  P.  Verri,  work  before  mentioned. 
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ONE  night,  towards  the  end  of  August,  exactly  during 
the  very  height  of  the  pestilence,  Don  Rodrigo  re- 
turned  to  his  residence  at  Milan,  accompanied  by 
the  faithful  Griso,  one  of  the  three  or  four  who  remained 
to  him  out  of  his  whole  household.  He  was  returning  from 
a  company  of  friends,  who  were  accustomed  to  assemble  at 
a  banquet,  to  divert  the  melancholy  of  the  times;  and  on 
each  occasion,  some  new  friends  were  there,  some  old  ones 
missing.  That  day  he  had  been  one  of  the  merriest  of  the 
party;  and  among  other  things,  had  excited  a  great  deal  of 
laughter  among  the  company,  by  a  kind  of  funeral  eulogium 
on  the  Count  Attilio,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague 
two  days  before. 

In  walking  home,  however,  he  felt  a  languor,  a  depres- 
sion,  a  weakness  in  his  limbs,  a  difficult)  of  breathing,  and 
an  inward  burning  heat,  which  he  would  willingly  have  at- 
tributed  entirely  to  the  wine,  to  late  hours,  to  the  season. 
He  uttered  not  a  syllable  the  whole  way;  and  the  first  word 
was,  when  they  reached  the  house,  to  order  Griso  to  light 
him  to  his  room.  When  they  were  there,  Griso  observed 
the  wild  and  heated  look  of  his  master's  face,  his  eyes  al- 
most  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  peculiarly  brilliant: 
he  kept,  therefore,  at  a  distance  ;  for,  in  these  circumstances 
every  ragamuffìn  was  obliged  to  look  for  himself,  as  the 
saying  is,  with  a  medicai  eye. 

1  Fm  well,  you  see/  said  Don  Rodrigo,  who  read  in  Griso's 
action  the  thoughts  which  were  passing  in  his  mind.  '  I'ra 
very  well;  but  I've  taken  .  .  .  I've  taken,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  much  to  drink.  There  was  some  capital  wine  !  .  .  .  But 
with  a  good  night's  sleep,  it  will  go  off.  I'm  very  sleepy  .  .  . 
Take  that  light  away  from  before  my  eyes,  it  dazzles  me  .  .  . 
it  teases  me  !..  / 

*  It's  ali  the  effects  of  the  wine,'  said  Griso,  stili  keeping 
at  a  distance;  'but  lie  down  quickly.  for  sleep  will  do  you 
good/ 

557 
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'You're  right;  if  I  can  slcep  .  .  .  After  ali,  Fm  well 
enough.  Put  that  little  beli  close  by  my  bed,  if  I  should 
want  anything  in  the  night  :  and  bc  on  the  watch,  you 
know,  perchance  you  should  hear  me  ring.  But  I  shan't 
want  anything  .  .  .  Take  away  that  cursed  light  directly,' 
resuraed   he,   while   Griso   executed   the   order,   approaching 

him   as   little   as   possible.     'The  !    it   plagues   me   cx- 

cessively  !  '  Griso  then  took  the  light,  and  wishing  his 
master  good  night,  took  a  hasty  dcparturc,  while  Rodrigo 
buried  himself  under  the  bed-clothes. 

But  the  countcrpane  scemcd  to  him  likc  a  mountain. 
He  threw  it  off,  and  tried  to  compose  himself  to  rest;  for, 
in  fact,  he  was  dying  of  sleep.  But  scarcely  had  he  closed 
his  eyes,  when  he  awoke  again  with  a  start,  as  if  some 
wickedly  disposed  person  wcre  giving  him  a  shake;  and  he 
felt  an  increase  of  burnin^  hcat,  an  increase  of  delirium. 
His  thoughts  recurred  to  the  season,  the  wine,  and  his  de- 
bauchcry  ;  he  would  gladly  have  given  them  the  blame  of 
ali;  but  there  was  constantly  substituted,  of  its  own  accord, 
for  these  idea?,  that  which  was  then  associated  with  ali, 
which  entered,  so  to  say,  by  every  sense,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  ali  the  conversations  at  the  banquet,  since 
it  was  much  easier  to  turn  it  into  ridicule,  than  to  get  out 
of  its  reach — the  pestilence. 

After  a  long  battle,  he  at  length  fell  asleep,  and  began 
to  dream  the  most  gloomy  and  disquieting  dreams  in  the 
world.  He  went  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  till  he 
seemed  to  find  himself  in  a  large  church,  in  the  first  ranks, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd  of  people  ;  there  he  was  won- 
dering  how  he  had  got  there,  how  the  thought  had  ever 
entered  his  head,  particularly  at  such  a  time  ;  and  he  felt 
in  his  heart  excessively  vexed.  He  looked  at  the  bystanders  ; 
they  had  ali  pale,  emaciated  countenances,  with  staring  and 
glistening  eyes,  and  hanging  lips  ;  their  garments  were  tat- 
tered,  and  falling  to  pieces;  and  through  the  rents  appeared 
livid  spots,  and  swellings.  '  Make  room,  you  rabbie  !  '  he 
fancied  he  cried,  looking  towards  the  door,  which  was  far, 
far  away;  and  accompanying  the  cry  with  a  threatening  ex- 
pression  of  countenance,  but  without  moving  a  limb;  nay, 
even  drawing  up  his  body  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with 
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those  polluted  creatures,  who  crowded  only  too  closely  upon 
him  on  every  side.  But  not  one  of  the  senseless  beings 
seemed  to  move,  nor  even  to  have  heard  him;  nay,  they 
pressed  stili  more  upon  him  ;  and,  above  ali,  it  felt  as  if  some 
one  of  them  with  his  elbow,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
pushing  against  his  left  side,  between  the  heart  and  the  arm- 
pit,  where  he  felt  a  painful  and,  as  it  were,  heavy  pressure. 
And  if  he  writhed  himself  to  get  rid  of  this  uneasy  feeling, 
immediately  a  fresh  unknown  something  began  to  prick  him 
in  the  very  same  place.  Enraged,  he  attempted  to  lay  his 
hand  on  his  sword  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  the  thronging 
of  the  multitude  had  rais^d  it  up  level  with  his  chest,  and 
that  it  was  the  hilt  of  it  which  pressed  so  in  that  spot; 
and  the  moment  he  touched  it  he  felt  a  stili  sharper  stitch. 
He  cried  out,  panted,  and  would  have  uttered  a  stili  louder 
cry,  when  behold  !  ali  these  faces  turned  in  one  direction. 
He  looked  the  same  way,  perceived  a  pulpit,  and  saw  slowly 
rising  above  its  edge  something  round,  smooth,  and  shining; 
then  rose,  and  distinctly  appeared,  a  bald  head;  then  two 
eyes,  a  face,  a  long  and  white  beard,  and  the  upright  figure 
of  a  friar,  visible  above  the  sides  down  to  the  girdle;  it 
was  friar  Cristoforo.  Darting  a  look  around  upon  his  audi- 
ence, he  seemed  to  Don  Rodrigo  to  fix  his  gaze  on  him,  at 
the  same  time  raising  his  hand  in  exactly  the  attitude  he  had 
assumed  in  that  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  his  palace. 
Don  Rodrigo  then  himself  lifted  up  his  hand  in  fury,  and 
made  an  effort,  as  if  to  throw  himself  forward  and  grasp 
that  arm  extended  in  the  air  ;  a  voice,  which  had  been  vainly 
and  secretly  struggling  in  his  throat,  burst  forth  in  a  great 
howl  ;  and  he  awoke.  He  dropped  the  arm  he  had  in  reality 
uplifted,  strove,  with  some  difficulty,  to  recover  the  right 
meaning  of  everything,  and  to  open  his  eyes,  for  the  light 
of  the  already  advanced  day  gave  him  no  less  uneasiness 
than  that  of  the  candle  had  done;  recognized  his  bed  and  his 
chamber  ;  understood  that  ali  had  been  a  dream  ;  the  church, 
the  people,  the  friar,  ali  had  vanished — ali,  but  one  thing — 
that  pain  in  his  left  side.  Together  with  this,  he  felt  a 
frightful  acceleration  of  palpitation  at  the  heart,  a  noise 
and  humming  in  his  ears,  a  raging  fire  within,  and  a  weight 
in  ali  his  limbs,  worse  than  when  he  lay  down.    He  hesitated 
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a  little  before  looking  at  the  spot  that  pained  him;  at  length, 
he  uncovered  it,  and  glanced  at  ìt  with  a  shudder  : — there  was 
a  hideous  spot,  of  a  livid  purple  hue. 

The  man  saw  himself  lost;  the  terror  of  death  seized  him, 
and,  with  perhaps  stili  stronger  feeling,  the  terror  of  be- 
coming  the  prey  of  monatti,  of  bcing  carried  off,  of  being 
thrown  into  the  Lazzaretto.  And  as  he  deliberated  on  the 
way  of  avoiding  this  horrible  fate,  he  felt  his  thoughts  be- 
come  more  perplexed  and  obscure  ;  he  felt  the  moment  draw- 
ing  near  that  would  leave  him  only  consciousness  enough  to 
reduce  him  to  despair.  He  grasped  the  beli,  and  shook  it 
violently.  Griso,  who  was  on  the  alert,  immediately  an- 
swered  its  summons.  He  stood  at  some  distance  from  the 
bed,  gazed  attentively  at  his  master,  and  was  at  once  con- 
vinced  of  what  he  had  conjectured  the  night  before. 

'  Griso  !  '  said  Don  Rodrigo,  with  difficulty,  raising  him- 
self, and  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  '  you  have  always  been  my 
trusty  servant.' 

I  Yes,  Signor.' 

I I  have  always  dealt  well  by  you.' 
'  Of  your  bounty.' 

*  I  think  I  may  trust  you  .  .  .' 

«  The !  ' 

1 1  am  ili,  Griso/ 

1 1  had  perceived  it.' 

'If  I  recover,  I  will  heap  upon  you  more  favours  than 
I  have  ever  yet  done.' 

Griso  made  no  answer,  and  stood  waiting  to  see  to  what 
ali  these  preambles  would  lead. 

'I  will  not  trust  myself  to  anybody  but  you/  resumed 
Don  Rodrigo  ;  '  do  me  a  kindness,  Griso.' 

1  Command  me,'  said  he,  replying  with  this  usuai  formula 
to  that  unusual  one. 

I  Do  you  know  where  the  surgeon,  Chiodo,  lives  ?  ' 

I I  know  very  well.' 

1  He  is  a  worthy  man,  who,  if  he  is  paid,  will  conceal 
the  sick.  Go  and  find  him  ;  teli  him  I  will  give  him  f  our, 
six  scudi  a  visit  ;  more,  if  he  demands  more.  Teli  him  to 
come  here  directly  ;  and  do  the  thing  cleverly,  so  that  nobody 
may  observe  it.' 
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1  Well  thought  of  /  said  Griso  ;  'I  go,  and  return.' 

'Listen,  Griso;  give  a  drop  of  water  first.  I  ara  so 
parched  with  thirst,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.' 

'  Signor,  no/  replied  Griso  ;  '  nothing  without  the  doctor's 
leave.  These  are  ticklish  complaints;  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Keep  quiet — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I'il  be 
here  with  Chiodo/ 

So  saying,  he  went  out,  impatiently  shutting  the  door 
behind  him. 

Don  Rodrigo  lay  down,  and  accompanied  him,  in  imag- 
ination,  to  Chiodo's  house,  counting  the  steps,  calculating 
the  time.  Now  and  then  he  would  turn  to  look  at  his  left 
side,  but  quickly  averted  his  face  with  a  shudder.  After 
some  time,  he  began  to  listen  eagerly  for  the  surgeon's 
arrivai;  and  this  effort  of  attention  suspended  his  sense 
of  illness,  and  kept  his  thoughts  in  some  degree  of  order. 
Ali  of  a  sudden,  he  heard  a  distant  sound,  which  seemed, 
however,  to  come  from  the  rooms,  not  the  Street.  He 
listened  stili  more  intently  ;  he  heard  it  louder,  more  quickly 
repeated;  and  with  it  a  trampling  of  footsteps.  A  horrid 
suspicion  rushed  into  his  mind.  He  sat  up,  and  gave  stili 
greater  attention;  he  heard  a  dead  sound  in  the  next  room 
as  if  a  weight  were  being  cautiously  set  down.  He  threw 
his  legs  out  of  bed,  as  if  to  get  up;  peeped  at  the  door,  saw 
it  open,  and  beheld  before  his  eyes,  and  advancing  towards 
him,  two  ragged  and  filthy  red  dresses,  two  ill-looking  faces 
— in  one  word,  two  monatti.  He  distinguished,  too,  half  of 
Griso's  face,  who,  hidden  behind  the  almost  closed  door,  re- 
mained  there  on  the  lookout. 

1  Ah,  inf amous  traitor  !  .  .  .  Begone,  you  rascal  !  Bion- 
dino !  Carlotto  I  help  !  I'm  murdered  !  '  shouted  Don  Rodrigo. 
He  thrust  one  hand  under  the  bolster  in  search  of  a  pistol  ; 
grasped  it;  drew  it  out;  but,  at  his  first  cry,  the  monatti 
had  rushed  up  to  the  bed;  the  foremost  is  upon  him  before 
he  can  do  anything  further;  he  wrenches  the  pistol  out  of 
his  hand,  throws  it  to  a  distance,  forces  him  to  He  down 
again,  and  keeps  him  there,  crying  with  a  grin  of  fury 
mingled  with  contempt,  '  Ah,  villain  !  against  the  monatti  ! 
against  the  offkers  of  the  Board  !  against  those  who  perf  orm 
Works  of  mercyP 
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'  Hold  him  fast  till  we  carry  him  off,'  said  bis  companion, 
going  towards  a  trunk.  Griso  then  entered,  and  began  with 
him  to  force  open  the  lock. 

'  Scoundrel  !  '  howled  Don  Rodrigo,  looking  at  him  f  rom 
under  the  fellow  who  held  him  down,  and  writhing  himself 
under  the  grasp  of  his  sinewy  arms.  '  First  let  me  kill  that 
infamous  rascal ! '  said  he  to  the  monatti,  'and  afterwards 
do  with  me  what  you  will.'  Then  he  began  to  shout  with 
loud  crics  to  his  other  scrvants:  but  in  vaili  he  called;  for 
the  abominable  Griso  had  scnt  them  ali  off  with  pretended 
orders  from  thcir  master  himself,  before  going  to  propose 
to  the  monatti  to  come  on  this  expedition,  and  divide  the 
spoil. 

1  Be  quieti  will  you,'  said  the  villain  who  held  him  down 
upon  the  bed  to  the  un  fortunate  Don  Rodrigo.  And  turning 
his  face  to  the  two  who  were  seizing  the  booty,  he  cried  to 
them,  ■  Do  your  work  like  honcst  fellows.' 

'You!  you!'  roared  Don  Rodrigo  to  Griso,  whom  he  be- 
hcld  btisying  himself  in  breaking  open,  taking  out  money  and 
elothes,  and  dividing  them.  'You!  after!  ,  .  .  Ah,  fiend  of 
hell  !  I  may  stili  recovcr  !  I  may  stili  recover  !  '  Griso  spoke 
not,  nor,  more  than  he  could  help,  even  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  these  words  proceeded. 

'Hold  him  fast,'  said  the  other  monatto;  '  he's  frantic.' 

The  miserable  being  became  so  indeed.  After  one  last  and 
more  violent  effort  of  cries  and  contortions,  he  suddenly  sank 
down  senseless  in  a  swoon;  he  stili,  however,  stared  fixedly, 
as  if  spell-bound;  and  from  time  to  time  gave  a  feeble 
struggle,  or  uttered  a  kind  of  howl. 

The  monatti  took  him,  one  by  the  feet  and  the  other  by 
the  shoulders,  and  went  to  deposit  him  on  a  hand-barrow 
which  they  had  left  in  the  adjoining  room;  afterwards  one 
returned  to  fetch  the  booty;  and  then,  taking  up  their  mis- 
erable burden,  they  carried  ali  away. 

Griso  remained  behind  to  select  in  haste  whatever  more 
might  be  of  use  to  him  ;  and  making  them  up  into  a  bundle, 
took  his  departure.  He  had  carefully  avoided  touching  the 
monatti,  or  being  touched  by  them;  but  in  the  last  hurry  of 
plunder,  he  had  taken  from  the  bed-side  his  master's  elothes 
and  shaken  them,  without  thinking  of  anything  but  of  see- 
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ing  whether  there  were  money  in  them.  He  was  forced  to 
think  of  it,  however,  the  next  day  ;  for,  while  making  merry 
in  a  public-house,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  cold  shiver, 
his  eyes  became  clouded,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  sank 
to  the  ground.  Abandoned  by  his  companions,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  monatti,  who,  despoiling  him  of  whatever 
he  had  about  him  worth  having,  threw  him  upon  a  car,  on 
which  he  expired  before  reaching  the  Lazzaretto,  whither 
his  master  had  been  carried. 

Leaving  the  latter,  for  the  pr^sent,  in  this  abode  of  suffer- 
ing,  we  must  now  go  in  search  of  another,  whose  history 
would  never  have  been  blended  with  his,  if  it  had  not  been 
forced  upon  him  whether  he  would  or  not;  indeed  we  may 
safely  say,  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  would  have  had 
any  history  at  ali  : — I  mean  Renzo,  whom  we  left  in  the  new 
silk-mill  under  the  assumed  name  of  Antonio  Rivolta. 

He  had  been  there  about  five  or  six  months,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  when,  enmity  having  been  openly  declared  between 
the  Republic  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and  therefore  every  ap- 
prehension  of  ill-offices  and  trouble  from  that  quarter  having 
ceased,  Bortolo  eagerly  went  to  fetch  him  away,  and  take 
him  again  into  his  own  employment,  both  because  he  was 
fond  of  him,  and  because  Renzo,  being  naturally  intelligent, 
and  skilful  in  the  trade,  was  of  great  use  to  the  factotum  in 
a  manufactory,  without  ever  being  able  to  aspire  at  that 
office  himself,  from  his  inability  to  write.  As  this  reason 
weighed  with  him  in  some  measure,  we  were  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  mention  it.  Perhaps  the  reader  would  rather  have 
had  a  more  ideal  Bortolo:  but  what  can  I  say?  he  must 
imagine  one  for  himself.     We  describe  him  as  he  was. 

From  that  time  Renzo  continued  to  work  with  him.  More 
than  once  or  twice,  and  especially  after  having  received  one 
of  those  charming  letters  from  Agnese,  he  had  felt  a  great 
fancy  to  enlist  as  a  soldier,  and  make  an  end  of  it;  nor  were 
opportunities  wanting;  for  just  during  that  interval,  the 
Republic  often  stood  in  need  of  men.  The  temptation  had 
sometimes  been  the  more  pressing  to  Renzo,  because  they  even 
talked  of  invading  the  Milanese;  and  it  naturally  appeared 
to  him  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  return  in  the  guise  of 
a  conqueror  to  his  own  home,  to  see  Lucia  again,  and  for  once 
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come  to  an  explanation  with  her.  But,  by  clever  manage- 
ment, Bortolo  had  always  contrived  to  divert  him  from  the 
resolution.  '  If  they  have  to  go  there,'  he  would  say,  *  they 
can  go  well  enough  vvithout  you,  and  you  can  go  there  after- 
wards  at  your  convenience;  if  they  come  back  with  a  broken 
head,  won't  it  be  better  to  have  been  out  of  the  fray?  There 
won't  be  wanting  desperate  fellows  on  the  highway  for  rob- 
beries.  And  before  they  set  foot  there!  .  .  .  As  for  me,  I 
am  somewhat  incredulous;  these  fellows  bark;  but  let  them; 
the  Milanese  is  not  a  mouthful  to  be  so  easily  swallowed. 
Spain  is  concemed  in  it,  my  dear  fellow:  do  you  know  what 
it  is  to  deal  with  Spain?  St.  Mark  is  strong  enough  at  home: 
but  it  will  take  something  more  than  that.  Have  patience; 
ar'n't  you  well  off  here?  ...  I  know  what  you  would  say  to 
me;  but  if  it  be  decreed  above  that  the  thing  succeed,  rest 
assured  it  will  succeed  better  by  your  playing  no  fooleries. 
Some  saint  will  help  you.  Believe  me,  it's  no  business  of 
yours.  Do  you  think  it  would  suit  you  to  leave  winding  silk 
to  go  and  murder?  What  would  you  do  among  such  a  set 
of  people?    It  requires  mcn  who  are  made  for  it.' 

At  other  times  Renzo  resolved  to  go  secretly,  disguised, 
and  under  a  false  name.  But  from  this  project,  too,  Bortolo 
always  contrived  to  divert  him  with  arguments  that  may 
be  too  easily  conjectured. 

The  plague  having  afterwards  broken  out  in  the  Milanese 
territory,  and  even,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Bergamascan,  it  was  not  long  before  it  extended  itself  hither, 
and  .  .  .  be  not  dicmayed,  for  I  am  not  going  to  give  another 
history  of  this:  if  any  one  wishes  it,  it  may  be  found  in  a 
work  by  one  Lorenzo  Ghirardelli,  written  by  public  order;  a 
scarce  and  almost  unknown  work,  however,  although  it  con- 
tains,  perhaps,  more  fully  than  ali  the  rest  put  together, 
the  most  celebrated  descriptions  of  pestilences:  on  so  many 
things  does  the  celebrity  of  books  depeud  !  What  I  would 
say  is,  that  Renzo  also  took  the  plague,  and  cured  himself, 
that  is  to  say,  he  did  nothing;  he  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
but  his  good  constitution  conquered  the  strength  of  the 
malady:  in  a  few  days  he  was  out  of  danger.  With  the 
return  of  life,  its  cares,  its  wishes,  hopes.  recollections,  and 
designs,  were  renewed  with  doublé  poignancy  and  vigour; 
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which  is  equivalere  to  saying  that  he  thought  more  than  ever 
of  Lucia.  What  had  become  of  her,  during  the  time  that  life 
was,  as  it  were,  an  exception?  And  at  so  short  a  distance 
f rom  her,  could  he  learn  nothing  ?  And  to  remain,  God  knew 
how  long!  in  such  a  state  of  uncertainty!  And  even  when 
this  should  be  removed,  when  ali  danger  being  over,  he  should 
learn  that  Lucia  stili  survived;  there  would  always  remain 
that  other  knot,  that  obscurity  about  the  vow. — 1*11  go  myself  ; 
1*11  go  and  learn  about  everything  at  once, — said  he  to  him- 
self,  and  he  said  it  before  he  was  again  in  a  condition  to 
Bteady  himself  upon  his  feet. — Provided  she  lives  !  Ah,  if 
she  lives!  FU  find  her,  that  I  will;  1*11  hear  once  from  her 
own  lips  what  this  promise  is,  111  make  her  see  that  it  cannot 
hold  good,  and  1*11  bring  her  away  with  me,  her,  and  that 
poor  Agnese,  if  she*s  living  !  who  has  always  wished  me  well, 
and  Fm  sure  she  does  so  stili.  The  capture  !  aha  !  the  sur- 
vivors  have  something  else  to  think  about  now.  People  go 
about  safely,  even  here,  who  have  on  them  .  .  .  Will  there 
have  been  a  safe-conduct  only  for  bailiffs?  And  at  Milan, 
everybody  says  that  there  are  other  disturbances  there.  If  I 
let  so  good  an  opportunity  pass — (the  plague  !  Only  see 
how  that  revered  instinct  of  referring  and  making  sub- 
servient  everything  to  ourselves,  may  sometimes  lead  us  to 
apply  words!) — I  may  never  have  such  another  ! — 

It  is  well  to  hope,  my  good  Renzo.  Scarcely  could  he  drag 
himself  about,  when  he  set  off  in  search  of  Bortolo,  who  had 
so  far  succeeded  in  escaping  the  pestilence,  and  was  stili 
kept  in  reserve.  He  did  not  go  into  the  house,  but,  calling 
to  him  from  the  Street,  made  him  come  to  the  window. 

'Aha!'  said  Bortolo:  'you've  escaped  it,  then!  It's  well 
for  you !  ' 

1  Fm  stili  rather  weak  in  my  limbs,  you  see,  but  as  to  the 
danger,  it's  ali  over/ 

1  Ay,  Fd  gladly  be  in  your  shoes.  It  used  to  be  everything 
to  say,  "  Fm  well  ;  "  but  now  it  counts  for  very  little.  He  who 
is  able  to  say,  "  Fm  better,"  can  indeed  say  something  !  ' 

Renzo  expressed  some  good  wishes  for  his  cousin,  and 
imparted  to  him  his  resolution. 

1  Go,  this  time,  and  Heaven  prosper  you  !  '  replied  he.  '  Try 
to  avoid  justice,  as  I  shall  try  to  avoid  the  contagion;  and, 
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if  it  be  God's  will  that  things  should  go  well  with  us  both5 
we  shall  meet  again. ' 

I  Oh,  I  shall  certainly  come  back  :  God  grant  I  may  not 
come  alone  !    Well  ;  we  will  hope.' 

'  Come  back  in  company;  for,  if  God  wills,  we  will  ali 
work  together,  and  make  up  a  good  party.  I  only  hope  you 
may  find  me  alive,  and  that  this  odious  epidemie  may  have 
come  to  an  end  !  ' 

'We  shall  see  each  other  again,  we  shall  see  each  other 
again  ;  we  must  see  each  other  again  !  ' 

I I  repeat,  God  grant  it  !  ' 

For  several  days  Renzo  practised  taking  a  little  exercise, 
to  assay  and  recruit  his  strength  ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  deem 
himself  capable  of  performing  the  journey,  than  he  prcpared 
to  set  out.  Under  his  clothes  he  buckled  a  girdle  round  his 
Wftist,  containing  those  fifty  scudi  upon  which  he  had  never 
laici  a  finger,  and  which  he  had  never  confided  to  any  one, 
not  even  to  Bortolo;  he  took  a  few  more  pence  with  him, 
which  he  had  saved  day  after  day,  by  living  very  economi- 
cally  ;  put  under  his  arm  a  small  bundle  of  clothes,  and  in  his 
pocket  a  character,  with  the  name  of  Antonio  Rivolta,  which 
had  been  very  willingly  given  him  by  his  second  master;  in 
one  pocket  of  his  trowsers  he  placed  a  large  knife,  the  least 
that  an  honest  man  could  carry  in  those  days;  and  set  off  on 
his  peregrinations,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  three  days 
after  Don  Rodrigo  had  been  carried  to  the  Lazzaretto.  He 
took  the  way  towards  Lecco,  wishing,  before  venturing  him- 
self in  Milan,  to  pass  through  his  village,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  Agnese  alive,  and  to  begin  by  learning  from  her  some 
of  the  many  things  he  so  ardently  longed  to  know. 

The  few  who  had  recovered  from  the  pestilence  wTere, 
among  the  rest  of  the  population,  indeed  like  a  privileged 
class.  A  great  proportion  of  the  others  languished  or  died; 
and  those  who  had  been  hitherto  untouched  by  the  contagion 
lived  in  Constant  apprehension  of  it.  They  walked  cautiously 
and  warily  about,  with  measured  steps,  gloomy  looks,  and 
haste  at  once  and  hesitation:  for  everything  might  be  a 
weapon  against  them  to  infliet  a  mortai  wound.  These,  on 
the  contrary,  almost  certain  of  safety  (for  to  have  the  plague 
twice  was  rather  a  prodigious  than  a  rare  instance),  went 
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about  in  the  midst  of  the  contagion,  freely  and  boldly,  like 
the  knights  during  one  part  of  the  middle  ages  ;  who,  encased 
in  steel,  wherever  steel  might  be,  and  mounted  on  chargers, 
themselves  defended  as  impenetrably  as  possible,  went  ram- 
bling  about  at  hazard  (whence  their  glorious  denomination 
of  knights-errant),  among  a  poor  pedestrian  herd  of  burgh- 
ers  and  villagers,  who,  to  repel  and  ward  off  their  blows,  had 
nothing  on  them  but  rags.  Beautiful,  sapient,  and  useful 
profession  !  a  profession  fìt  to  make  the  first  figure  in  a 
treatise  on  politicai  economy  ! 

With  such  security,  tempered,  however,  by  the  anxiety 
with  which  our  readers  are  acquainted,  and  by  the  frequent 
spectacle  and  perpetuai  contemplation  of  the  universal  calam- 
ity,  Renzo  pursued  his  homeward  way,  under  a  beautiful  sky 
and  through  a  beautiful  country,  but  meeting  nothing,  after 
passing  wide  tracts  of  most  mournful  solitude,  but  some  wan- 
dering  shadow  rather  than  a  living  being,  or  corpses  carried 
to  the  grave,  unhonoured  by  funeral  rites,  unaccompanied 
by  the  funeral  dirge.  About  noon  he  stopped  in  a  little  wood, 
to  eat  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  meat  which  he  had  brought 
with  him.  Of  fruit,  he  had  only  too  much  at  his  command 
the  whole  length  of  the  way — figs,  peaches,  plums,  and  apples 
at  will  ;  he  had  only  to  enter  a  vineyard,  and  extend  his  arm 
to  gather  them  from  the  branches,  or  to  pick  them  up  from 
the  ground,  which  was  thickly  strewn  with  them  ;  for  the  year 
was  extraordinarily  abundant  in  fruit  of  every  kind,  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  one  to  take  any  care  of  it  The 
grapes  even  hid  themselves  beneath  the  leaves,  and  were  left 
for  the  use  of  the  first  corner. 

Towards  evening  he  discovered  his  own  village.  At  this 
sight,  though  he  must  have  been  prepared  for  it,  he  felt  his 
heart  begin  to  beat  violently  ;  he  was  at  once  assailed  by  a 
host  of  mournful  recollections  and  presentiments:  he  seemed 
to  hear  ringing  in  his  ears  those  inauspicious  tolls  of  the  beli 
which  had,  as  it  were,  accompanied  and  followed  him  in 
his  flight  from  the  village;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  heard, 
so  to  say,  the  deathlike  silence  which  actually  reigned  around. 
He  experienced  stili  stronger  agitation  on  entering  the 
churchyard;  and  worse  stili  awaited  him  at  the  end  of  his 
walk;  for  the  spot  he  had  fixed  upon  as  his  resting-place,  was 
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the  dwelling  which  he  had  once  been  accustomed  to  cali 
Lucia's  cottage.  Now  it  could  not  be,  at  the  best,  more  than 
Agnese's;  and  the  only  favour  he  begged  of  Heaven  was, 
that  he  might  find  her  living  and  in  health.  And  in  this  cot- 
tage he  proposed  asking  for  a  bed,  rightly  conjecturing  that 
his  own  would  no  longer  be  a  place  of  abode  for  anything 
but  rats  and  polecats. 

To  reach  that  point,  therefore,  without  passing  through 
the  village,  he  took  a  little  by-path  that  ran  behind  it,  the 
very  one  along  which  he  had  gone,  in  good  company,  on  that 
notorious  night  when  he  tried  to  surprise  the  Curate.  About 
half-way  stood,  on  one  side,  his  own  house,  and  on  the 
other,  his  vineyard;  so  that  he  could  enter  both  for  a 
moment  in  passing,  to  see  a  little  how  his  own  affairs  were 
going  on. 

He  looked  forward,  as  he  pursued  his  way,  anxious,  and 
at  the  same  time  afraid,  to  meet  with  any  one;  and  after  a 
few  paces,  he  saw  a  man  seated  in  his  shirt  on  the  ground, 
resting  his  back  against  a  hedge  of  jessamine,  in  the  attitude 
of  an  idiot;  and  from  this,  and  afterwards  from  his  coun- 
tenance,  he  thought  it  was  that  poor  simpleton  Gervase,  who 
had  gone  as  the  second  witness  in  his  ill-fated  expedition. 
But  going  a  little  nearer,  he  perceived  that  it  was,  instead, 
the  sprightly  Tonio,  who  had  brought  his  brother  with  him 
on  that  occasion.  The  contagion,  robbing  him  at  once  of 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  vigour,  had  developed  in  his  look 
and  every  action  the  slight  and  veiled  germ  of  likeness  which 
he  bore  to  his  half-witted  brother. 

'  Oh  Tonio  !  '  said  Renzo,  stopping  before  him,  '  is  it  you?  ' 

Tonio  raised  his  eyes,  without  moving  his  head. 

'Tonio,  don't  you  know  me?' 

1  Whoever  has  got  it,  has  got  it/  answered  Tonio,  gazing 
at  him  with  open  mouth. 

1  It's  on  you,  eh  ?  poor  Tonio  :  but  don't  you  know  me 
again  ?  ' 

1  Whoever  has  got  it,  has  got  it/  replied  he,  with  a  kind  of 
idiotic  smile.  Seeing  he  could  draw  nothing  further  from 
him,  Renzo  pursued  his  way,  stili  more  disconsolate.  Sud- 
denly  he  saw,  turning  the  corner,  and  advancing  towards 
him,   a  black  object,  which   he  quickly  recognized  as  Don 
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Abbondio.  He  walked  slowly,  carrying  his  stick  like  one 
who  is  alternately  carried  by  it;  and  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached,  the  more  plainly  might  it  be  discerned,  in  his 
pale  and  emaciated  countenance,  and  in  every  look,  that  he, 
too,  had  had  to  pass  through  his  share  of  the  storni.  He 
looked  askance  at  Renzo  ;  it  seemed,  and  it  did  not  seem,  like 
him;  there  was  something  like  a  stranger  in  his  dress;  but  it 
was  a  stranger  from  the  territory  of  Bergamo. 

— It  is  he,  and  nobody  else  ! — said  he  to  himself,  raising 
his  hands  to  Heaven,  with  a  motion  of  dissatisfied  surprise, 
and  the  staff  he  carried  in  his  right  hand  suddenly  checked 
in  its  passage  through  the  air;  and  his  poor  arms  might  be 
seen  shaking  in  his  sleeves,  where  once  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  them.  Renzo  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  made  a 
low  reverence;  for,  although  they  had  quitted  each  other  in 
the  way  the  reader  knows,  he  was  always,  nevertheless,  his 
Curate. 

'  Are  you  here — you  ?  '  exclaimed  the  latter. 

'I  am  indeed,  as  you  see.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
Lucia  ?  ' 

'  What  do  you  suppose  I  can  know?  I  know  nothing. 
She's  at  Milan,  if  she's  stili  in  this  world.    But  you  .  .  .' 

'And  Agnese,  is  she  alive  ?  ' 

1  She  may  be  ;  but  who  do  you  suppose  can  teli  ?  She's  not 
here.    But  .  .  .' 

'Where  is  she?  ' 

'  She's  gone  to  live  at  Valsassina,  amo/ig  her  relations  at 
Pasturo,  you  know;  for  they  say  the  plague  doesn't  make 
the  havoc  there  it  does  here.    But  you,  I  say  .  .  .' 

'Oh,  Vm  very  sorry.    And  Father  Cristoforo?.  .  .' 

'  He's  been  gone  for  some  time.     But  .  .  / 

'  I  know  that,  they  wrote  and  told  me  so  much  ;  but  I  want 
to  know  if  he  hasn't  yet  returned  to  these  parts/ 

'  Nay  ;  they've  heard  nothing  further  about  him.  But 
you  .  .  / 

'  Fm  very  sorry  to  hear  this  too/ 

'  But  you,  I  say,  what,  for  Heaven's  sake,  are  you  coming 
to  do  in  this  part  of  the  world?  Don't  you  know  about  that 
affair  of  your  apprehension?  ' 

'What  does  it  matter?    They've  something  else  to  think 
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about.  I  was  dctcrmincd  to  come  for  once,  and  see  about 
my  affairs.    And  isn't  it  well  enough  known?  .  .  / 

'  What  would  you  see  about,  I  wonder?  for  now  there's 
no  longer  anybody,  or  anything.  And  is  it  wise  of  you,  with 
that  business  of  your  apprehension,  to  come  hither  exactly 
to  your  own  village,  into  the  wolf's  very  mouth?  Do  as  an 
old  man  advises  you,  who  is  obliged  to  bave  more  judgment 
than  you,  and  who  speaks  f  rom  the  love  he  bears  you  ;  buckle 
on  your  shoes  well,  and  set  off,  before  any  one  sees  you,  to 
where  you  carne  f rom  ;  and  if  you've  been  seen  already, 
return  only  the  more  quickly.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  the 
air  for  you?  Don't  you  know  they've  been  to  look  for  you? 
that  theyVe  ransacked  everything,  and  turned  ali  upside 
down  ?  .  .  / 

1 1  know  it  too  well,  the  scoundrels  !  ' 

1  But  then  .  .  / 

1  But  if  I  teli  you  I  don't  care!  And  is  that  fellow  alive 
yet?  is  he  here?  ' 

1  I  teli  you  nobodv's  here  ;  I  teli  you,  you  mustn't  think 
about  things  here  ;  I  teli  you  .  .  / 

'I  ask  if  he's  bere?' 

1  Oh,  sacred  Heaven  !  Speak  more  quietly.  Is  it  possible 
you've  ali  that  fìeriness  about  you  after  so  many  things  have 
happened?  ' 

4  Is  he  here,  or  is  he  not?  ' 

1  Well,  well,  he's  not  here.  But  the  plague,  my  son,  the 
piagne  !  Who  would  go  travelling  about  in  such  times  as 
these?' 

'  If  there  was  nothing  else  but  the  plague  in  this  world 
.  .  .  I  mean  for  myself  :  I've  had  it,  and  am  free.' 

4  Indeed,  indeed  !  what  news  is  this?  When  one  has  es- 
caped  a  danger  of  this  sort,  it  seems  to  me  he  should  thank 
Heaven,  and  .  .  / 

'And  so  I  do/ 

1  And  not  go  to  look  for  others,  I  say.    Do  as  I  advise/ 

1  You've  had  it  too,  Signor  Curate,  if  I  mistake  not/ 

'  I  had  it  !  Obstinate  and  bad  enough  it  was  !  I'm  here 
by  miracle;  I  need  only  say  it  has  left  me  in  the  state  you 
see.  Now,  I  had  just  need  of  a  little  quiet,  to  set  me  to 
rights  again.    I  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  better  ...  In 
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the  name  of  Heaven,  what  have  you  come  to  do  here?  Go 
back  .  .  / 

'You're  always  at  me  with  that  go  back.  As  for  going 
back,  I  have  reasons  enough  for  not  stirring.  You  say,  what 
are  you  come  for?  what  are  you  come  for?    I've  come  home/ 

'Home  .  .  / 

•  Teli  me,  are  many  dead  here  ?  .  .  / 

'  Alas,  alas  !  '  exclaimed  Don  Abbondio  ;  and  beginning 
with  Perpetua,  he  entered  upon  a  long  enumeration  of  indi- 
viduate and  entire  families.  Renzo  had  certainly  expected 
something  of  the  kind,  but,  on  hearing  so  many  names  of 
acquaintances,  friends,  and  relatives,  (he  had  lost  his  parents 
many  years  before,)  he  stood  overcome  with  grief,  his  head 
hung  down,  and  only  exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  '  Poor 
fellow  !  poor  girl  !  poor  creatures  !  ' 

*  You  see/  continued  Don  Abbondio  ;  '  and  it  isn't  yet 
over.  If  those  who  are  left  don't  use  their  senses  this  time, 
and  drive  the  whims  out  of  their  brains,  there's  nothing  for 
it  but  the  end  of  the  world/ 

'Don't  be  afraid;  I've  no  intentions  of  stopping  here/ 
1  Ah  !  thank  Heaven,  you  at  last  understand  !    And  you'd 
better  make  up  your  mind  to  return  .  .  / 

I  Don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  that/ 

'  What  !  didn't  you  once  want  to  do  something  more  foolish 
than  this  even?  ' 

'  Never  mind  me,  I  say  ;  that  is  my  business  ;  I'm  more  than 
seven  years  old.  I  hope,  at  any  rate,  you  won't  teli  anybody 
you've  seen  me.  You  are  a  priest;  I  am  one  of  your 
flock  ;  you  won't  betray  me  ?  ' 

I I  understand,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  sighing  pettishly,  '  I 
understand.  You  would  ruin  yourself  and  me  too.  You 
haven't  gone  through  enough  already,  I  suppose;  and  I 
haven't  gone  through  enough  either.  I  understand,  I  under- 
stand/ And  continuing  to  mutter  these  last  words  between 
his  teeth,  he  again  resumed  his  way. 

Renzo  stood  there,  chagrined  and  discontented,  thinking 
where  he  could  find  a  lodging.  In  the  funereal  list  recounted 
by  Don  Abbondio,  there  was  a  family  of  peasants,  who  had 
been  ali  swept  off  by  the  pestilence,  excepting  one  youth, 
about  Renzo's  own  age,  who  had  been  his  companion  from 
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infancy;  the  house  was  out  of  the  village,  a  very  little  way 
off.  Hither  he  determined  to  bend  his  steps  and  ask  for  a 
night's  lodging. 

He  had  nearly  reached  his  own  vineyard,  and  was  soon 
able  to  infer  from  the  outside  in  what  state  it  was.  Not  a 
single  tree,  not  a  single  leaf,  which  he  had  left  there  was 
visible  above  the  wall.  If  anything  blossomed  there,  it  was 
ali  what  had  grown  during  his  absence.  He  went  up  to  the 
opening,  (of  a  gate  there  was  no  longer  the  least  sign;)  he 
cast  a  glance  around  :  poor  vineyard  !  For  two  successive 
winters  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  had  gone  to  chop 
firewood  '  in  the  garden  of  that  poor  fellow,'  as  they  used 
to  say.  Vines,  mulberry-trees,  fruits  of  every  kind,  ali  had 
been  rudely  toni  up,  or  cut  down  to  the  trunk.  Vestiges, 
however,  of  former  cultivation  stili  appeared;  young  shoot9, 
in  broken  lines,  which  retained,  nevertheless,  traces  of  their 
now  desolated  rows  ;  here  and  there  stumps  and  sprouts  of 
mulberry,  fig,  peach,  cherry,  and  plum-trees;  but  even  these 
secmed  overwhelmed  and  choked  by  a  fresh,  varied,  and 
luxuriant  progeny,  boni  and  reared  without  the  help  of  man. 
There  was  a  thick  mass  of  nettles,  ferns,  tares,  dog-grass, 
rye-grass,  wild  oats,  green  amaranths,  succory,  wild  sorrel, 
fox-glove,  and  other  similar  plants;  ali  those,  I  mean,  which 
the  peasant  of  every  country  has  included  in  one  large  class 
at  his  pleasure,  denominating  them  weeds.  There  was  a  med- 
ley  of  stalks,  each  trying  to  out-top  the  others  in  the  air,  or 
rivalling  its  fellow  in  length  upon  the  ground — aiming,  in 
short,  to  secure  for  itself  the  post  of  honour  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  a  mixture  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  of  a  hundred 
colours,  forms,  and  sizes;  ears  of  corn,  Indian  corn,  tufts, 
bunches,  and  heads  of  white,  yellow,  red,  and  blue.  In  the 
midst  of  this  medley,  other  taller  and  more  graceful,  though 
not,  for  the  most  part,  more  valuable  plants,  were  promi- 
nently  conspicuous  ;  the  Turkish  vine  soared  above  ali  the 
rest,  with  its  long  and  reddish  branches,  its  large  and  mag- 
nifìcent  dark-green  leaves,  some  already  fringed  with  purple 
at  the  top,  and  its  bending  clusters  of  grapes  ;  adorned  below 
with  berries  of  bluish-grey  tinge,  higher  up  of  a  purple  huo, 
then  green,  and  at  the  very  top  with  whitish  little  flowers. 
There  was  also  the  bearded  yew,  with  its  large  rougb  leaves 
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down  to  the  ground,  the  stem  rising  perpendicularly  to  the 
sky,  and  the  long  pendent  branches  scattered,  and,  as  it  were, 
bespangled  with  bright  yellow  blossoms;  thistles,  too,  with 
rough  and  prickly  leaves  and  calyxes,  from  which  issued 
little  tufts  of  white  or  purple  flowers,  or  else  light  and  silvery 
plumes,  which  were  quickly  swept  away  by  the  breeze.  Here 
a  little  bunch  of  bindweed,  climbing  up  and  twining  around 
fresh  suckers  from  a  mulberry-tree,  had  entirely  covered 
them  with  its  pendent  leaves,  which  pointed  to  the  ground, 
and  adorned  them  at  the  top  with  its  white  and  delicate 
little  bells.  There  a  red-berried  bryony  had  twisted  itself 
among  the  new  shoots  of  a  vine,  which,  seeking  in  vain  a 
fìrmer  support,  had  reciprocally  entwined  its  tendrils  around 
its  companion,  and,  mingling  their  feeble  stalks,  and  their 
not  very  dissimilar  leaves,  they  mutually  drew  each  other 
upward,  as  often  happens  with  the  weak,  who  take  one 
another  for  their  stay.  The  bramble  intruded  everywhere; 
it  stretched  from  one  bough  to  another;  now  mounting,  and 
again  turning  downward,  it  bent  the  branches,  or  straight- 
ened  them,  according  as  it  happened;  and  crossing  before  the 
very  threshold,  seemed  as  if  it  were  placed  there  to  dispute 
the  passage  even  with  the  owner. 

But  he  had  no  heart  to  enter  such  a  vineyard,  and  probably 
did  not  stand  as  long  looking  at  it  as  we  have  taken  to  make 
this  little  sketch.  He  went  forward;  a  little  way  off  stood 
his  cottage;  he  passed  through  the  garden,  trampling  under- 
foot  by  hundreds  the  intrusive  visitors  with  which,  like  the 
vineyard,  it  was  peopled  and  overgrown.  He  just  set  foot 
within  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor;  at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and  on  his  looking  in, 
there  was  a  hubbub,  a  scampering  to  and  fro  of  rats,  a  rush 
under  the  rubbish  that  covered  the  whole  floor;  it  was  the 
relics  of  the  German  soldiers'  beds.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and 
looked  round  upon  the  walls;  they  were  stripped  of  plaster, 
fìlthy,  blackened  with  smoke.  He  raised  them  to  the  ceiling 
— a  mass  of  cobwebs.  Nothing  else  was  to  be  seen.  He  took 
his  departure,  too,  from  this  desolate  scene,  twining  his 
fingers  in  his  hair;  returned  through  the  garden,  retracing 
the  path  he  had  himself  made  a  moment  before,  took  another 
little  lane  to  the  left,  which  led  into  the  fields,  and,  without 
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seeing  or  hearing  a  living  creature,  arrived  dose  to  the  house 
he  had  designed  as  his  place  of  lodging.  It  was  already 
evening;  his  friend  was  seated  outside  the  door  on  a  small 
wooden  bench,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  skv,  like  a  man  bewildered  by  misfortunes, 
nnd  rendered  savage  by  long  solitudc.  Hearing  a  footstep, 
he  turned  round,  lookcd  who  was  coming,  and  to  what  he 
fancied  he  saw  in  the  twilight,  between  the  lcaves  and 
branches,  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  as  he  stood  up  and  raised 
both  his  hands,  '  Is  there  nebody  but  me?  didn't  I  do  enough 
yesterday  ?  Lct  me  alone  a  little,  for  that,  too,  wili  be  a 
Work  of  charitv.' 

Renzo,  not  knowing  what  this  meant,  replied  to  him, 
calling  him  by  name. 

I  Renzo  .  .  .'  said  he,  in  a  tone  at  once  of  exclamation 
and  interrogation. 

*  Myself,'  said  Renzo,  and  they  hastened  to  meet  each  other. 

'  Is  it  really  you?'  said  his  friend,  when  they  were  near. 
*  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  ?  Who  would  bave  thought 
it?  I  took  you  for  Paolin  de'  Morti,1  who  is  always  coming 
to  torment  me  to  go  and  bury  some  one.  Do  you  know  I 
am  left  alone  ? — alone  !  alone  !  as  a  hcrmit  1 p 

I I  know  it  too  well,'  said  Renzo.  And  interchanging  in 
this  manner,  and  crowding  upon  one  another,  welcomings, 
and  questio^s,  and  answers,  they  went  into  the  house  to- 
gether.  Here,  without  interrupting  the  conversation,  his 
friend  busied  himself  in  doing  some  little  honour  to  his  guest, 
as  he  best  could  on  so  sudden  a  warning,  and  in  times  like 
those.  He  set  some  water  on  the  fìre,  and  began  to  make 
the  polenta;  but  soon  gave  up  the  pestle  to  Renzo,  that  he 
might  proceed  with  the  mixing,  and  went  out,  saying,  '  I'm 
ali  by  myself,  you  see,  ali  by  myself!  ' 

By  and  by  he  returned  with  a  small  pail  of  milk,  a  little 
salt  meat,  a  couple  of  cream-cheeses,  and  some  fìgs  and 
peaches  ;  and  ali  being  ready,  and  the  polenta  poured  out 
upon  the  trencher,  they  sat  down  to  table,  mutually  thanking 
each  other,  one  for  the  visit,  the  other  for  the  reception  he 
met  with.  And,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  they 
suddenly  discovered  that  they  were  much  greater   friends 

1  One  of  the  f  riars  of  the  Order  of  Death. 
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than  they  ever  thought  they  were  when  they  saw  each  other 
almost  every  day;  for,  as  the  manuscript  here  remarks, 
events  had  occurred  to  both  which  make  one  feel  what  a  cor- 
dial  to  the  heart  is  kindly  feeling,  both  that  which  one  ex- 
periences  oneself,  and  that  which  one  meets  with  in  others. 

True,  no  one  could  supply  the  place  of  Agnese  to  Renzo, 
nor  console  him  for  her  absence,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
old  and  special  affection  he  entertained  for  her,  but  also 
because,  among  the  things  he  was  anxious  to  clear  up,  one 
there  was  of  which  she  alone  possessed  the  key.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  in  doubt  whether  he  should  not  first  go  in 
search  of  her,  since  he  was  so  short  a  distance  off  ;  but,  con- 
sidering  that  she  would  know  nothing  of  Lucia's  health,  he 
kept  to  his  first  intention  of  going  at  once  to  assure  himself 
of  this,  to  confront  the  one  great  trial,  and  afterwards  to 
bring  the  news  to  her  mother.  Even  from  his  friend,  how- 
ever,  he  learnt  many  things  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  and 
gained  some  light  on  many  points  with  which  he  was  but 
partially  acquainted,  both  about  Lucia's  circumstances,  the 
prosecutions  instituted  against  himself,  and  Don  Rodrigo's 
departure  thence,  followed  by  his  whole  suite,  since  which 
time  he  had  not  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  in  short, 
about  ali  the  intricate  circumstances  of  the  whole  affair. 
He  learnt  also  (and  to  him  it  was  an  acquisition  of  no  little 
importance)  to  pronounce  properly  the  name  of  Don  Fer- 
rante's  family;  Agnese,  indeed,  had  written  it  to  him  by  her 
secretary;  but  Heaven  knows  how  it  was  written,  and  the 
Bergamascan  interpreter  had  read  it  in  sudi  a  way, — had 
given  him  such  a  word, — that,  had  he  gone  with  it  to  seek 
direction  to  his  house  in  Milan,  he  would  probably  have 
found  no  one  who  could  have  conjectured  for  whom  he  was 
making  inquiry.  Yet  this  was  the  only  clue  he  possessed 
that  could  put  him  in  the  way  of  learning  tidings  of  Lucia. 
As  to  justice,  he  was  ever  more  and  more  convinced  that 
this  was  a  hazard  remote  enough  not  to  give  him  much  con- 
cern  :  the  Signor  Podestà  had  died  of  the  plague  ;  who  knew 
when  a  substitute  would  be  appointed?  the  greater  part  of 
the  bailiffs  were  carried  off;  and  those  that  remained  had 
something  else  to  do  than  look  after  old  matters.  He  also 
related  to  his  friend  the  vicissitudes  he  had  undergone,  and 
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heard  in  exchange  a  hundred  stories  about  the  passage  of 
the  army,  the  plague,  the  poisoners,  and  other  wonderful 
matters.  '  They  are  miserable  things,'  said  his  friend,  ac- 
companying  Renzo  into  a  little  room  which  the  contagion 
had  emptied  of  occupants;  'things  which  we  never  could 
have  thought  to  see,  and  after  which  we  can  never  expect 
to  be  merry  again  ali  our  lives;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  a  re- 
lief  to  speak  of  them  to  one's  friends.' 

By  break  of  day  they  were  both  down-stairs;  Renzo 
equipped  for  his  journey,  with  his  girdle  hidden  under  his 
doublet,  and  the  large  knife  in  his  pocket,  but  otherwise  light 
and  unencumbered,  having  left  his  little  bundle  in  the  care  of 
his  host.  "  If  ali  goes  well  with  me,'  said  he;  *  if  I  find  her 
alive;  if  .  .  .  enough  .  .  .  I '11  come  back  here;  I'il  run  over 
Pasturo  to  carry  the  good  news  to  poor  Agnese,  and  then, 
and  then  .  .  .  But  if,  by  ill-luck,  by  ill-luck  which  God  for- 
bid  !  .  .  .  then  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do;  I  don't  know 
where  I  shall  go:  only,  assuredly,  you  will  never  see  me 
again  in  these  parts  1  '  And,  as  he  said  so,  standing. in  the 
doorway  which  led  into  the  fields,  he  cast  his  eyes  around, 
and  contemplated,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  tenderness  and 
bitter  grief,  the  sun-rising  of  his  own  country,  which  he  had 
not  seen  for  so  long  a  time.  His  friend  comforted  him  with 
bright  hopes  and  prognostications,  and  made  him  take  with 
him  some  little  store  of  provision  for  that  day;  then,  accom- 
panying  him  a  mile  or  two  on  his  way,  he  took  his  leave  with 
renewed  good  wishes. 

Renzo  pursued  his  way  deliberately  and  easily,  as  ali  he 
cared  for  was  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  Milan  that  day,  so 
that  he  might  enter  next  morning  early,  and  immediately 
begin  his  search.  The  journey  was  performed  without  acci- 
dent  ;  nor  was  there  anything  which  particularly  attracted 
his  attention,  except  the  usuai  spectacles  of  misery  and 
sorrow.  He  stopped  in  due  time,  as  he  had  done  the  day 
before,  in  a  grove,  to  refresh  himself  and  take  breath. 
Passing  through  Monza,  before  an  open  shop  where  bread 
was  displayed  for  sale,  he  asked  for  two  loaves,  that  he  might 
not  be  totally  unprovided  for  under  any  circumstances.  The 
shopkeeper,  beckoning  to  him  not  to  enter,  held  out  to  him, 
on  a  little  shovel,  a  small  basin  containing  vinegar  and  water, 
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into  which  he  desired  him  to  drop  the  money  in  payment; 
he  did  so  ;  and  then  the  two  loaves  were  handed  out  to  him, 
one  after  another,  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  deposited  by 
Renzo  one  in  each  pocket. 

Towards  evening  he  arrived  at  Greco,  without,  however, 
knowing  its  name  ;  but,  by  the  help  of  some  little  recollection 
of  the  places  which  he  retained  from  his  former  journey,  and 
bis  calculation  of  the  distance  he  had  already  come  from 
Monza,  he  guessed  that  he  must  be  tolerably  near  the  city, 
and  therefore  left  the  high-road  and  turned  into  the  fields 
in  search  of  some  cascinotto,  where  he  might  pass  the  night  ; 
for  with  inns  he  wao  determined  not  to  meddle.  He  found 
more  than  he  looked  for:  for  seeing  a  gap  in  a  hedge  which 
surrounded  the  yard  of  a  cow-house,  he  resolved  at  any  rate 
to  enter.  No  one  was  there:  he  saw  in  one  corner  a  large 
shed  with  hay  piled  up  beneath  it,  and  against  this  a  ladder 
was  reared;  he  once  more  looked  round,  and  then,  mounting 
at  a  venture,  laid  himself  down  to  pass  the  night  there,  and 
quickly  fell  asleep,  not  to  awake  till  morning.  When  he  awoke 
he  crawled  towards  the  edge  of  this  great  bed,  put  his  head 
out,  and  seeing  no  one,  descended  as  he  had  gone  up,  went 
out  where  he  had  come  in,  pursued  his  way  through  little  by- 
paths,  taking  the  cathedral  for  his  polar  star;  and,  after  a 
short  walk,  carne  out  under  the  walls  of  Milan,  between  the 
Porta  Orientale  and  the  Porta  Nuova,  and  rather  nearer 
to  the  latter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

A  S  to  the  way  of  entering   the  city,  Renzo  had  heard,  in 

ZA  general  terms,  that  there  were  very  strict  orders  not 
-*--^to  admit  persona  without  a  certificate  of  health  ;  but 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  easy  enougli  for  any  one  to  effect  an 
cntrance  who  at  ali  knew  how  to  help  himself,  and  to  seize 
opportunities.  So  it  was;  and,  letting  alone  the  general 
causes  why  e  very  order,  in  thosc  days  was  so  imperfectly 
CXCCUted;  letting  alone  the  particular  ones,  which  rendered 
the  rigorous  execution  of  this  so  impractieable,  Milan  was 
now  reduced  to  such  a  pass  that  no  one  could  sce  of  what 
use  it  was  to  defend  it,  or  against  what  it  was  to  he  defended  ; 
and  whoever  carne  thither  might  be  considered  rather  to 
risk  his  own  health  than  to  endanger  that  of  the  inhabitants. 

Upon  this  infonnation,  Renzo's  intention  was  to  attempt 
a  passagc  at  the  first  gate  npon  which  he  might  happen  to 
light;  and  if  any  obstacle  presented  itself,  to  go  round  outside, 
unti]  he  found  another  more  easy  of  access.  And  Ileaven 
knows  how  many  gates  he  thought  Milan  must  bave  ! 

Arrived,  then,  before  the  walls,  he  stood  stili  to  look  about 
bini,  as  one  does  who,  not  knowing  which  way  will  be  the 
best  way  to  bend  his  steps,  seems  as  if  he  awaited  and  asked 
direction  from  anything.  But  he  could  discover  nothing 
either  way  but  two  reaches  of  a  winding  road,  and  before 
him  a  part  of  the  wall  :  in  no  quarter  was  there  a  symptom 
of  a  human  being,  except  that  in  one  spot,  on  the  platform, 
might  be  seen  a  dense  column  of  black  and  murky  smoke, 
which  expanded  itself  as  it  mounted,  and  curled  into  ampie 
circles,  and  afterwards  dispersed  itself  through  the  gray  and 
motionless  atmosphere.  They  were  clothes,  beds,  and  other 
articles  of  infected  furniture  which  were  being  committed 
to  the  flames:  and  such  melancholy  conflagrations  were  con- 
stantly  to  be  seen,  not  only  here,  but  on  every  side  of  the 
wall. 

The  weather  was  dose,  the  air  thick  and  heavy,  the  whole 
sky  veiled  by  a  uniform  sluggish  cloud  of  mist,  which  seemed 
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to  forbid  the  sun,  without  giving  promise  of  rain  ;  the  country 
round  was  partly  uncultivated,  and  the  whole  looked  parched  ; 
vegetation  was  stunted,  and  not  a  drop  of  dew  moistened 
the  drooping  and  withered  leaves.  This  solitude,  this  deep 
silence,  so  near  a  large  mass  of  habitations,  added  new  con- 
sternation  to  Renzo's  disquietude,  and  rendered  his  thoughts 
stili  more  gloomy. 

Having  stood  thus  for  a  moment,  he  took  the  right  hand, 
at  a  venture,  directing  his  steps,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
towards  the  Porta  Nuova,  which,  though  dose  at  hand,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  perceive,  on  account  of  a  bastion  behind 
which  it  was  concealed.  After  taking  a  few  steps,  a  tinkling 
of  little  bells  fell  upon  his  ear,  which  ceased  and  was  re- 
newed  at  intervals,  and  then  the  voices  of  men.  He  went 
forward;  and  having  turned  the  corner  of  the  bastion,  the 
first  thing  that  met  his  eye  on  the  esplanade  before  the  gate 
was  a  small  wooden  house,  or  sentry-box,  at  the  doorway  of 
which  stood  a  guard,  leaning  on  his  musket  with  a  languid 
and  negligent  air;  behind  was  a  fence,  composed  of  stakes, 
and  beyond  that  the  gate,  that  is  to  say,  two  wings  of  the 
wall  connected  by  a  roof  above,  which  served  to  shelter  the 
door,  both  leaves  of  which  were  wide  open,  as  was  also  the 
wicket  of  the  palisade.  Exactly  before  the  opening,  however, 
stood  a  melancholy  impediment — a  handbarrow,  placed  upon 
the  ground,  on  which  two  monatti  were  laying  out  a  poor 
creature  to  bear  him  away  :  it  was  the  head  of  the  custom- 
house  officers,  in  whom  the  plague  had  been  discovered  just 
before.  Renzo  stood  stili  where  he  was,  awaiting  the  issue. 
The  party  being  gone,  and  no  one  appearing  to  shut  the  gate 
again,  now  seemed  to  be  his  time,  he  hastened  forward;  but 
the  ill-looking  sentinel  called  out  to  him:  '  Holla  !  '  He 
instantly  stopped,  and  winking  at  the  man,  drew  out  a  half- 
ducat,  and  showed  it  to  him.  The  fellow,  either  having 
already  had  the  pestilence,  or  fearing  it  less  than  he  loved 
half-ducats,  beckoned  to  Renzo  to  throw  it  to  him;  and  soon 
seeing  it  roll  at  his  feet,  muttered,  '  Go  forward,  quickly.' 
Renzo  gave  him  no  occasion  to  repeat  the  order;  he  passed 
the  palisade,  entered  the  gate,  and  went  forward  without  any 
one  observing  or  taking  any  notice  of  him  ;  except  that  when 
he  had  gone  perhaps  forty  paces,  he  heard  another  '  holla  ' 
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from  a  toll-gathcrer  who  was  calling  after  him.  This  he 
pretended  not  to  bear,  and  instcad  of  turning  round  only 
quickened  his  pace.  '  Holla  !  '  cried  the  collector  again,  in 
a  tone,  however,  which  rather  indicated  vexation  than  a 
determination  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  finding  he  was  not  obeyed, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  rcturned  into  the  house,  like 
one  who  was  more  concerned  about  not  approaching  too 
near  to  passengcrs,  than  inquiring  into  their  affairs. 

The  Street  inside  tliis  gate,  at  that  time,  as  now,  ran 
straight  forward  as  far  as  the  canal  called  the  Naviglio:  at 
the  sides  were  hedgcs  or  walls  of  gardens,  churchcs,  convents, 
and  a  few  private  dwellings;  and  at  the  end  of  this  Street, 
in  the  middle  of  that  which  ran  along  the  brink  of  the  canal, 
was  erected  a  cross,  called  the  Cross  of  Sant'  Eusebio.  And, 
let  Renzo  look  bcfore  him  as  he  would,  nothing  but  this  cross 
over  met  his  view.  Arrived  at  the  cross  road,  which  divided 
the  Street  about  half  way,  and  looking  to  the  right  and  left, 
he  perceived  in  the  righi  band  one,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Santa  Teresa,  a  citizen  who  was  coming  exactly  towards  him. 
— A  Christian,  at  last  ! — said  he  to  himself,  and  he  imme- 
diately  turned  into  the  Street,  with  the  intention  of  making 
some  inquiries  of  him.  The  man  stared  at  and  eyed  the 
stranger  who  was  advancing  towards  him,  with  a  suspicious 
kind  of  look,  even  at  a  distance;  and  stili  more,  when  he 
perceived,  that,  instcad  of  going  about  his  own  business,  he 
was  making  up  to  him.  Renzo,  when  he  was  within  a  little 
distance,  took  od  his  hat,  like  a  respectful  mountaineer,  such 
as  he  was;  and  holding  it  in  his  left  hand,  put  the  whole  fist 
of  his  right  into  the  empty  crown,  and  advanced  more  directly 
towards  the  unknown  passenger.  But  he,  wildly  rolling  his 
eyes,  gave  back  a  step,  uplifted  a  knotty  stick  he  carried, 
with  a  sharp  spike  at  the  end  like  a  rapier,  and  pointing  it 
at  Renzo's  breast,  cried,  '  Stand  off  !  stand  off  !  ' 

'  Olio  !  '  cried  the  youth,  in  his  turn,  putting  on  his  hat 
again  ;  and  willing  to  do  anything,  as  he  afterwards  said  in 
relating  the  matter,  rather  than  pick  a  quarrel  at  that  mo- 
ment, he  turned  his  back  upon  the  uncourteous  citizen,  and 
pursued  his  way,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  in  which 
he  happened  to  have  set  off. 

The  citizen  also  continued  his  route,  trembling  from  head 
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to  foot,  and  every  now  and  then  looking  behind  him.  And 
having  reached  home,  he  related  how  a  poisoner  had  come 
up  to  him,  with  a  meek  and  humble  air,  but  with  the  look 
of  an  infamous  impostor,  and  with  a  box  of  ointment  or 
a  paper  of  powder  (he  was  not  exactly  certain  which)  in  his 
hand  in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  with  the  intention  of  playing 
a  trick  upon  him,  if  he  hadn't  known  how  to  keep  him  at  a 
distance.  '  If  he  had  come  one  step  nearer/  added  he,  '  I'd 
have  run  him  through  before  he'd  had  time  to  touch  me, 
the  scoundrel  !  The  misfortune  was  that  we  were  in  so 
unfrequented  a  place;  had  it  been  in  the  heart  of  Milan, 
l'd  have  called  people,  and  bid  them  seize  him.  Vm  sure  we 
should  have  found  that  infamous  poison  in  his  hat.  But 
there,  ali  alone,  I  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  saving 
myself,  without  running  the  risk  of  getting  the  infection; 
for  a  little  powder  is  soon  thrown,  and  these  people  are  re- 
markably  dextcrous  :  besides,  they  have  the  devil  on  their 
side.  He'll  be  about  Milan  now:  who  knows  what  murders 
he  is  committing  '  '  And  as  long  as  he  lived,  which  was  many 
years,  every  timi  at  poisoners  were  talked  of,  he  repeated 
his  own  instance,  and  added:  'They  who  stili  maintain  that 
it  wasn't  true,  don't  let  them  talk  to  me:  for  absolute  facts 
one  couldn't  help  seeing.' 

Renzo,  far  from  imagining  what  a  stab  he  had  escaped,  and 
more  moved  with  anger  than  fear,  reflected,  in  walking,  on 
this  reception,  and  pretty  nearly  guessed  the  opinion  which 
the  citizen  had  formed  of  his  actions;  yet  the  thing  seemed 
to  him  so  beyond  ali  reason,  that  he  carne  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  man  must  have  been  half  a  fool. — It's  a  bad  begin- 
ning, — thought  he,  however; — it  seems  as  if  there  were  an 
evil  star  for  me  at  this  Milan.  Everything  seconds  me 
readily  enough  in  entering;  but  afterwards,  when  I  am  in, 
I  find  disagreeabilities  ali  prepared  for  me.  Well  .  .  .  with 
God's  help  .  .  .  if  I  find  .  .  .  if  I  succeed  in  finding  .  .  . 
Oh  !  ali  will  have  been  nothing  ! — 

Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  he  turned  without 
hesitation  to  the  left,  along  a  road  called  San  Marco's  Street, 
as  it  seemed  to  him  this  must  lead  Ulto  the  heart  of  the 
city.  As  he  went  along,  he  kept  constantly  on  the  look-out, 
in  hopes  of  discovering  some  human  creature;  but  he  could 
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see  none,  except  a  disfigured  corpse  in  the  little  diteli  which 
runs  between  the  few  houses  (which  were  then  stili  fewer) 
and  the  Street,  for  a  part  of  the  way.  Having  passed  this 
part,  he  heard  some  cries  which  seemed  to  be  addressed  to 
hini;  and  turning  his  eves  upwards  in  the  direction  whence 
the  sound  carne,  he  pcrceived,  at  a  little  distance,  on  the  bal- 
cony  of  an  isolated  dwelling,  a  poor  wonian,  with  a  group 
of  children  around  hef,  who,  calling  to  him,  was  beckoning 
also  with  her  band  to  entreat  him  to  approach.  He  ran 
towards  her  ;  and  when  he  carne  near,  '  O  voung  man,'  said 
the  woman,  '  in  the  name  of  the  friends  you've  lost,  have  the 
charity  to  go  and  teli  the  commissary  tliat  we  are  here  for- 
gotten  !  Thcy've  shut  us  up  in  the  house  as  suspected  per- 
sona, because  my  poor  husband  is  dead;  they've  nailed  up 
the  door.  as  you  se*  !  since  yesterday  morning  nobody 

hns  broagbt  US  anything  to  ett:  for  the  many  hours  I've 
stood  here,  I  liavcn't  been  able  to  find  a  single  Christian  who 
would  do  me  this  kindness:  and  theSC  poor  little  innocents 
are  dyiflg  of  huns:er  I  ' 

'Of  hunger!1  '  limed  Renzo:  and  putting  his  hands  into 
his  pock<  t.  •  S  e  her  ìd  b.c.  drawing  out  the  two  loaves: 

*  send  something  down  to  take  them.' 

4  God  reward  you  for  it  !  wait  a  moment/  said  the  woman; 
and  she  went  to  fetch  a  little  basket,  and  a  cord  by  which 
to  lower  it  for  the  bread.  Renzo  at  this  moment  recollected 
the  two  loaves  he  had  found  near  the  Cross  on  his  first 
instance  into  Milan,  and  thought  to  himself  : — See!  it's  a  res- 
titution,  and  perhaps  better  than  if  I'd  found  the  real  owner; 
for  this  surely  is  a  deed  of  charity  ! — 

'As  to  the  commissary  you  mention,  my  good  woman,'  said 
he  putting  the  bread  into  the  basket,  '  I'm  afraid  I  can't  serve 
you  at  ali  ;  for,  to  teli  you  the  truth,  I'm  a  stranger,  and  have 
no  acquaintance  with  any  one  in  this  country.  However,  if 
I  meet  any  one  at  ali  civil  and  human  to  speak  to,  FU  teli  him.' 

The  woman  begged  he  would  do  so,  and  told  him  the  name 
of  the  Street,  by  which  he  might  describe  the  situation. 

1  You,  too,  I  think,'  resumed  Renzo,  '  can  do  me  a  service, 
a  real  kindness,  without  any  trouble.  A  family  of  high  rank, 
very  great  signors  here  in  Milan,  the  family  of  *  *  *;  ran 
you  teli  me  where  they  live  ?  ' 
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*I  know  very  well  there  is  such  a  family/  replied  the 
woman  :  '  but  where  it  is  I  haven't  the  least  idea.  If  you  go 
forward  into  the  city,  in  this  direction,  you'll  find  somebody 
who  will  show  you  the  way.  And  don't  forget  to  teli  him 
about  us  !  ' 

1  Don't  fear  it/  said  Renzo  ;  and  he  pursued  his  way. 

At  every  step  he  heard  increasing,  and  drawing  nearer,  a 
noise  which  he  had  already  begun  to  distinguish  as  he  stood 
talking  with  the  woman:  a  noise  of  wheels  and  horses,  with 
a  tinkling  of  little  bells,  and  every  now  and  then  a  cracking 
of  whips,  and  loud  vociferations.  He  looked  before  him,  but 
saw  nothing.  Having  reached  the  end  of  this  winding  Street, 
and  got  a  view  of  the  square  of  San  Marco,  the  objects  which 
first  met  his  eye  were  two  erect  beams,  with  a  rope  and 
sundry  pulleys,  which  he  failed  not  immediately  to  recognize 
(for  it  was  a  familiar  spectacle  in  those  days)  as  the  abom- 
inable  instrument  of  torture.  It  was  erected  in  that  place, 
(and  not  only  there,  but  in  ali  the  squares  and  most  spacious 
streets,)  in  order  that  the  deputies  of  every  quarter,  fur- 
nished  with  this  most  arbitrary  of  ali  means,  might  be  able 
to  apply  it  immediately  to  any  onc  whom  they  should  deem 
deserving  of  punishment,  whether  it  were  sequestrated  per- 
sons  who  left  their  houses,  or  officers  rebelling  against  or- 
ders,  and  whatever  else  it  might  be  :  it  was  one  of  those 
extravagant  and  inefficacious  remedies,  of  which,  in  those 
days,  and  at  that  particular  period  especially,  they  were  so 
extremely  prodigai. 

While  Renzo  was  contemplating  this  machine,  wondering 
why  it  was  erected  in  that  place,  and  listening  to  the  closely 
approaching  sound,  behold,  he  saw  appearing  from  behind 
the  corner  of  the  church  a  man  ringing  a  little  beli:  it  was 
an  apparitore;  and  behind  him  two  hcrses,  which,  stretching 
their  necks  and  pawing  with  their  hoofs,  could  with  difficulty 
make  their  way;  and  drawn  by  these  a  cart  full  of  dead 
bodies,  and  after  that  another,  and  then  another,  and  an- 
other;  and  on  each  hand  monatti  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
horses,  hastening  them  on  with  whips,  blows,  and  curses. 
These  corpses  were  for  the  most  part  naked,  while  some 
were  miserably  enveloped  in  tattered  sheets,  and  were  heaped 
ttp  and  twined  together,  almost  like  a  nest  of  snakes  slowly 
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unfolding  themselves  to  the  warmth  of  a  mild  spring  day;  so 
that  at  every  trifìing  obstacle,  at  every  jolt,  these  fatai  groups 
were  seen  quivering  and  falling  into  horrible  confusion, 
heads  dangling  down,  women's  long  tresses  dishevelled,  arms 
toni  off  and  striking  against  the  wheels,  exhibiting  to  the 
already  horror-stricken  view  how  such  a  spectacle  may  be- 
come  stili  more  wretched  and  disgraceful. 

The  youth  had  paused  at  the  corner  of  the  square,  by 
the  side  of  the  railing  of  the  canal,  and  was  praying,  mean- 
while,  for  these  unknown  dead.  A  horrible  thought  flashed 
across  his  mind  : — Perhaps  there,  amon^st  these,  beneath 
them  !  .  .  .  Oh  Lord  !  let  it  not  be  true  !  hclp  me  not  to  think 
of  it  !— 

The  funeral  procession  having  disappeared,  he  moved  on, 
crossing  the  square,  and  taking  the  Street  alcn^  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  canal,  without  other  reason  for  his  choice  than 
because  the  procession  had  taken  the  epposite  direction. 
After  going  a  few  steps  between  the  side  of  the  church  and 
the  canal,  he  saw  to  the  right  the  bridge  Marcellino;  he 
crossed  it,  and  by  that  unique  passage  arrived  in  the  Street 
of  the  Borgo  Nuovo.  Casting  his  eyes  forward,  on  the 
Constant  look-out  for  some  of  whom  he  might  ask  direc- 
tion, he  saw  at  the  other  end  of  the  Street  a  priest  clothed  in 
a  doublet,  with  a  small  stick  in  his  band,  standing  near  a  half- 
open  door,  with  his  head  bent,  and  his  ear  at  the  aperture; 
and  very  soon  afterwards  he  saw  him  raise  his  hand  to  pro- 
nounce  a  blessing.  He  guessed, — what  in  fact  was  the  case, 
— that  he  had  just  finished  confessing  some  one;  and  said  to 
himself  : — This  is  my  man.  If  a  priest,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  hasn't  a  little  charity,  a  little  good-nature  and 
kindness,  I  can  only  say  there  is  none  left  in  the  world. — 

In  the  mean  while,  the  priest,  leaving  the  door-way,  ad- 
vanced  towards  Renzo,  walking  with  much  caution  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  When  he  was  within  four  or  five  paces 
of  him,  Renzo  took  off  his  hat  and  signified  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  him,  stopping,  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  let  him 
understand  that  he  would  not  approach  too  indiscreetly.  The 
priest  also  paused,  with  the  air  of  one  prepared  to  listen, 
planting  his  stick,  however,  on  the  ground  before  him,  to 
serve,  as  it  were,  for  a  kind  of  bulwark.    Renzo  proposed 
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his  inquiries,  which  the  good  priest  readily  satisfied,  not  only 
telling  him  the  name  of  the  Street  where  the  house  was  sit- 
uateci, but  giving  him  also,  as  he  saw  the  poor  fellow  had 
need  of  it,  a  little  direction  as  to  his  way;  pointing  out  to 
him,  i.  e.  by  the  help  of  right  and  left  hands.  crosses  and 
churches,  those  other  six  or  eight  streets  he  had  yet  to 
traverse  before  reaching  the  one  he  was  inquiring  after. 

1  God  keep  you  in  good  health,  both  in  these  days  and 
always  !  '  said  Renzo  :  and  as  the  priest  prepared  to  go  away, 
*  Another  favour/  added  he  ;  and  he  told  him  of  the  poor  for- 
gotten  woman.  The  worthy  priest  thanked  him  for  having 
given  him  this  opportunity  of  conveying  assistance  where  it 
was  so  mudi  needed;  and  saying  that  he  would  go  and  inform 
the  proper  authorities,  took  his  departure. 

Renzo,  making  a  bow,  also  pursued  his  way,  and  tried,  as 
he  went  along,  to  recapitulate  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived,  that  he  might  be  obliged  as  seldom  as  possible  to  ask 
further  directions.  But  it  cannot  be  imagined  how  difficult 
he  found  the  task  ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  perplexity 
of  the  thing,  as  from  a  fresh  uneasiness  which  had  arisen 
in  his  mind.  That  name  of  the  Street,  that  tracing  of  the 
road,  had  almost  upset  him.  It  was  the  information  he  had 
desired  and  requested,  without  which  he  could  do  nothing; 
nor  had  anything  been  said  to  him,  together  with  it,  which 
could  suggest  a  presage,  not  to  say  a  suspicion,  of  misfor- 
tune.  Yet  how  was  it?  The  rather  more  distinct  idea  of  an 
approaching  termination  to  his  doubts,  when  he  might  hear 
either,  '  She  is  living;'  or,  on  the  other  hand,  '  She  is  dead  ' — 
that  idea  had  come  before  him  with  so  much  force,  that  at 
that  moment  he  would  rather  have  been  in  ignorance  about 
everything,  and  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  that  journey 
of  which  he  now  found  himself  so  near  the  end.  He  gathered 
up  his  courage,  however: — Ah! — said  he  to  himself, — if  we 
begin  now  to  play  the  child,  how  will  things  go  on? — Thus 
re-emboldened  as  best  might  be,  he  pursued  his  way,  ad- 
vancing  further  into  the  city. 

What  a  city?  and  who  found  time  in  those  days  to  recollect 
what  it  had  been  the  year  before,  by  reason  of  the  famine  ! 

Renzo  happened  to  have  to  pass  through  one  of  its  most 
unsightly  and  desolated  quarters;  that  junction  of  streets 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  Carrobio  of  the  Torta  Nuova. 
(Hcre,  at  tliat  time,  was  a  cross  at  the  head  of  the  Street, 
and  opposta  tn  it,  by  the  side  of  the  prcscnt  site  of  San 
Francesco  di  Paola,  a:i  ancicnt  church,  hearing  the  name  of 
San  Anastasia.)      Such  had  been   the  virulcncc  of   the  con- 

tagion,  and  the  infection  oi  the  scattered  corpses  in  this 
neighbourhood,  that  the  few  mrvivori  had  been  obliged  to 
rernove;  so  that  while  the  passer-DJ  arai  ^tunned  with  such 
a  spectacle  of  solitude  and  desertioti,  mure  ti  an  onc  sense 
was   nnly    fa  0    griCTOUSiy    incotnuu  -idrd   by   the 

tokem  and  relics  of  recenl  habitat!         Renzo  quickened  bis 

ìth  the  thought  that  the  end  of  his 
search  could  not  yet  he  at  band,  axi  1  boplng  that  beforc  he 
arrìved   al  1    the   scene,   at   least    in    part, 

Changed;  and.  in  fact.  a  little  further  on,  he  carne  ont  into  a 
part  which  might  Itili  he  called  the  city  of  tlie  living — but 
what  a   e  what   li  viti  11    the  door  into  the 

streets  kepi  shnt  from  either  lUSpiciot]  or  alami,  except  those 
which  were   lift   open    becauSC  'ed  or   invadcd;  others 

nailcd  up  and  sealcd  or  otl  account  of  the  sick,  or  dead, 

whti  lay  within  ;  othors  inarked  with  a  cross  drawn  with  coal, 
as  an  intimation  to  the  monatti  that  there  were  dead  to  be 
Carrìed  awav  :  ali  more  a  matter  of  chance  than  othcrwise, 
accordine  as  there  happened  to  be  bere,  rather  than  there,  a 
commi^ary  of  health,  or  other  ofhccr,  who  was  inclincd 
either  to  execute  the  regulations.  or  to  excrcise  violence  and 
oppression.  Everywhere  were  racr^  and  corrupted  bandages, 
infected  Straw,  or  clothes,  or  sheet?,  thrown  from  the  Win- 
dows; sometimes  bodies,  which  had  mddentjf  fallen  dead  in 
the  streets,  and  were  left  there  till  a  cart  happened  to  pass 
by  and  pick  tliem  up,  or  shaken  from  off  the  carts  themselves, 
or  even  thrown  from  the  Windows.  To  such  a  degree  had 
the  obstinacy  and  virulence  of  the  contagion  brutalized  men's 
minds  and  divested  them  of  ali  compassionate  care,  of  every 
feeling  of  social  respect  !  The  stir  of  business,  the  clatter 
of  carriages,  the  cries  of  sellers,  the  talking  of  passengers, 
ali  were  everywhere  hushed;  and  seldom  was  the  death-like 
stillness  broken  but  by  the  rumbling  of  funeral  cars,  the 
lamentations  of  beggars,  the  groans  of  the  sick,  the  shouts 
of  the  frantic,  or  the  vociferations  of  the  monatti.    At  day- 
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break,  midday,  and  evening,  one  of  the  bells  of  the  cathedral 
gave  the  signal  for  reciting  certain  prayers  proposed  by 
the  Archbishop;  its  tones  were  responded  to  by  the  bells  of 
the  other  churches;  and  then  persons  raight  be  seen  repairing 
to  the  Windows  to  pray  in  common;  and  a  murmur  of  sighs 
and  voices  might  be  heard  which  inspired  sadness,  mingled  at 
the  same  time  with  some  feeling  of  comfort. 

Two-thirds,  perhaps,  of  the  inhabitants  being  by  this  time 
carried  off,  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  having  departed, 
or  lyìng  languishing  at  home,  and  the  concourse  from  with- 
out  being  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  perhaps  not  one  indi- 
viduai among  the  few  who  stili  went  about,  would  be  met 
with  in  a  long  circuit,  in  whom  something  slrange,  and 
sufficient  in  itself  to  infer  a  fatai  change  in  circumstances, 
was  not  apparent.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  might  be  seen 
without  cape  or  cloak,  at  that  time  a  most  essential  part  of 
any  gentleman's  dress  ;  priests  without  cassocks,  f  riars  with- 
out cowls;  in  short,  ali  kinds  of  dress  were  dispensed  with 
which  could  contract  anything  in  fluttering  about,  or  give 
(which  was  more  feared  than  ali  the  rest)  facilities  to  the 
poisoners.  And  besides  this  carefulness  to  go  about  as 
trussed  up  and  confined  as  possible,  their  persons  were 
neglected  and  disorderly;  the  beards  of  sudi  as  were  accus- 
tomed  to  wcar  theni  grown  much  longer,  and  suffered  to 
grow  by  those  who  had  formerly  kept  them  shaven  ;  their 
hair,  too,  long  and  undressed,  not  only  from  the  neglect 
which  usually  attends  prolonged  depression,  but  because  sus- 
picion  had  been  attached  to  barbers  ever  since  one  of  them, 
Giangiacomo  Mora,  had  been  taken  and  condemned  as  a 
famous  poisoner;  a  name  which,  for  a  long  while  aftcrwards, 
preserved  throuchout  the  duchy  a  pre-eminent  celebrity  in 
infamy,  and  deservcd  a  far  more  extensive  and  lasting  one 
in  commiseration.  The  greater  number  carried  in  one  band 
a  stick,  some  evcn  a  pistol,  as  a  threatening  warning  to  anv 
one  who  should  attcnipt  to  approach  them  stealthily  ;  and  in 
the  other,  perfumed  pastils,  or  little  balls  of  metal  or  wood, 
perforatcd  and  filled  with  Bponges  stceped  in  aromatic  vin- 
egar,  which  they  applied  from  time  to  time,  as  they  went 
along,  to  their  noscs,  or  held  tlicre  continuali)-.  Some  carried 
a  small  vial  hung  round  their  neck,  containing  a  little  quick- 
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silvcr,  persuaded  that  this  possessed  the  virtue  of  absorbing 
and  arresting  every  pestilential  effìuvia  ;  this  they  were  very 
careful  to  renew  from  time  to  time.  Gentlemen  not  only 
traversed  the  streets  without  their  usuai  attendants,  but  even 
went  about  vvith  a  basket  on  their  arms,  providing  the  com- 
mon necessaria  oi  li  fé.  Even  friends,  when  they  met  in  the 
streets  alive,  saluted  each  other  at  a  distance,  with  silent 
and  hasty  ^*n:»  Every  one,  as  he  vvalked  along,  had 
enough  to  do  to  avoid  the  filthy  and  dcadly  stumbling-blocks 
with  which  u,t  ground  was  strewn,  and  in  some  places  even 
cncumbered.  Every  one  tried  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  road, 
for  fear  of  some  other  obstacle,  some  other  more  fatai 
weight,  which  migfat  fall  from  the  Windows;  for  fear  of 
venomous  poW<  which  it  was  afTirmed  were  often  thrown 

down  thence  tipon  the  passengers  ;  for  fear,  too,  of  the  walls, 
which  might,  perchance,  be  anointed.  Thus  ignorance,  un- 
seasonably  >ecure,  or  prcpostcrously  circumspcct,  now  added 
troublc  to  trouble,  and  incited  false  terrors  in  compensation 
for  the  reasonable  and  salutary  ones  which  it  had  withstood 
at  the  bepinning. 

Such  were  the  less  disfigured  and  pitiable  spectacles  which 
were  everywhcre  present  ;  the  sight  of  the  whole,  the 
wealthy:  for  after  so  many  pictures  of  misery,  and  remem- 
bering  that  stili  more  painful  one  which  it  remains  for  us  to 
desenbe,  we  will  not  now  stop  to  teli  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  sick  who  dragged  themselves  along,  or  lay  in  the 
streets — beggars,  women,  children.  It  was  such  that  the 
spectator  could  find  a  desperate  consolation,  as  it  were,  in 
-what  appears  at  first  sight,  to  those  who  are  far  removed  in 
place  and  time,  the  climax  of  misery;  the  thought,  I  mean, — 
the  Constant  observation,  that  the  survivors  were  reduced 
to  so  small  a  number. 

Renzo  had  already  gone  some  distance  on  his  way  through 
the  midst  of  this  desolation,  when  he  heard,  proceeding  from 
a  Street  a  few  yards  off,  into  which  he  had  been  directed  to 
turn,  a  confuseci  noise,  in  which  he  readily  distinguished  the 
usuai  horrible  tinkling. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Street,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
spacious,  he  perceived  four  carts  standing  in  the  middle  ;  and 
as  in  a  corn-market  there  is  a  Constant  hurrying  to  and  fro 
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of  people,  and  an  emptying  and  filling  of  sacks,  such  was  the 
bustle  here;  monatti  intruding  into  houses,  monatti  coming 
out,  bearing  a  burden  upon  their  shoulders,  which  they  placed 
upon  one  or  other  of  the  carts;  some  in  red  livery,  others 
without  that  distinction  :  many  with  another  stili  more 
odious,  plumes  and  cloaks  of  varicus  colours,  which  these 
miserable  wretches  wore  in  the  midst  of  the  general  mourn- 
ing,  as  if  in  honour  of  a  festival.  From  time  to  time  the 
mournful  cry  resounded  from  one  of  ti ie  windows:  'Here, 
monatti!'  And,  with  a  stili  more  wretched  sound,  a  harsh 
voice  rose  from  this  horrible  source  in  reply  :  '  Coming 
directly  !  '  Or  else  there  were  lamentation<  nearer  at  hand, 
or  entreaties  to  make  haste;  to  which  the  m  nattì  responded 
with  oaths. 

Having  entered  the  Street,  Renzo  quid  ened  his  steps,  try- 
ing  not  to  look  at  these  obstacles  further  than  was  necessary 
to  avoid  them  ;  his  attenticn,  howevcr,  was  arrested  by  a 
remarkable  object  of  pity,  such  pity  as  inclines  to  the  con- 
templation  of  its  object;  so  that  he  carne  to  a  pause  almost 
without  determining  to  do  so. 

Coming  down  the  steps  at  one  of  the  door-ways,  and 
advancing  towards  the  convoy,  he  beheld  a  woman,  whose 
appearance  announced  still-remaining,  though  somewhat  ad- 
vanced  youthfulness;  a  veiled  and  dimmed,  but  not  destroyed 
beauty,  was  stili  apparent,  in  spite  of  much  sufìfering,  and  a 
fatai  languor — that  delicate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  majestic, 
beauty,  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  Lombard  blood.  Her 
gait  was  weary,  but  not  tottering;  no  tears  fell  from  her 
eyes,  though  they  bore  tokens  of  having  shed  many  ;  there 
was  something  peaceful  and  profound  in  her  sorrow,  which 
indicated  a  mind  fully  conscious  and  sensitive  enough  to  feel 
it.  But  it  was  not  only  her  own  appearance  which,  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  misery,  marked  her  out  so  especially  as  an 
object  of  commiseration,  and  revived  in  her  behalf  a  feeling 
now  exhausted — extin^uished,  in  men's  hearts.  She  carried 
in  her  arms  a  little  child,  about  nine  years  old,  now  a  lifeless 
body  ;  but  laid  out  and  arran^ed,  with  her  hair  parted  on 
her  forehead,  and  in  a  white  and  remarkably  clean  dress,  as 
if  those  hands  had  decked  her  out  for  a  long-promised  feast, 
granted  as  a  reward.     Nor  was  she  lying  there,  but  upheld 
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and  ad  just  ed  on  onc  arni,  with  hcr  brcast  reclining  against 
hcr  mother's  likc  a  living  creature;  Bave  that  a  delicate  little 
hand,  as  white  as  wax,  hung  from  onc  side  with  a  kind  of 
inanimate  weight,  and  the  head  rested  upon  lier  mother*! 
shoulder  with  an  abandonment  deeper  than  that  of  sleep; 
her  inother,  for  even  if  their  likeneSfl  to  eacli  olher  had  not 
given  a^urance  of  the  fact,  the  countenance  which  stili  de- 
piCted  anv  feeling  v.ould  have  clearly  rcv  ;   it. 

A  horrible-looking  monatto  approached  the  woman,  and 
attempted  to  take  the  lunden  from  he/  aiTOS,  with  a  kind  OÌ 
unusual  respect,  howev.T.  and  with  involuntary  hesitation. 
But  she.  slightly  drawr  '■•:,  y<t  with  the  air  of  one  who 

shows  neither  scorn  nor  displeaaure,  said,  'No!  don't  take 
hcr  from  me  yet  ;  I  must  place  hcr  mysclf  on  this  cart  :  bere.' 
So  saying,  the  opened  her  hand,  di  d  a  pnrsc  which  the 

held  in  it.  and  pad   il   Ulto  that  which  the  monatto  ex- 

!  towarda  her.  Shc  then  continuai:  *  Promise  me  not 
to  take  a  thread  finm  around  her,  nor  to  lct  any  onc  else 
attempt  to  do  so.  and  to  lay  her  in  the  ground  thus.' 

The  monatto  laid  bis  right  hand  on  bis  heart  ;  and  tlien 
zcalously,  and  almost  obsequiously,  ra'her  from  the  new 
feeling  by  which  he  was,  aa  it  were,  subducd,  than  on  account 
of  the  unlooked  for  reward.  hastened  to  make  a  little  room 
on  the  car  for  the  infant  dead.  The  lady,  giving  it  a  kiss  on 
the  forehead,  laid  it  on  the  spot  prepared  for  it,  as  upon  a 
bed,  arranged  it  there,  covering  it  with  a  pure  white  lineo 
cloth,  and  pronounced  the  parting  words  :  '  Farewell,  Cecilia  ! 
rest  in  peace  !  This  evening  we,  too,  will  join  you,  to  rest 
together  for  evcr.  In  the  mean  while,  pray  for  us;  for  I  will 
pray  for  you  and  the  others.'  Then,  turning  to  the  monatto, 
'  You/  said  she,  '  when  you  pass  this  way  in  the  evening,  may 
come  to  fetch  me  too,  and  not  me  only.' 

So  saying,  she  re-entered  the  house,  and,  after  an  instant, 
appeared  at  the  window,  holding  in  her  arms  another  more 
dearly-loved  one,  stili  living,  but  with  the  marks  of  death 
on  its  countenance.  She  remained  to  contemplate  these  so 
unworthy  obsequies  of  the  first  child,  from  the  time  the  car 
started  until  it  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  disappeared.  And 
what  remained  for  her  to  do,  but  to  lay  upon  the  bed  the  only 
one  that  was  left  to  her,  and  to  stretch  herself  beside  it,  that 
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they  might  die  together?  as  the  flower  already  full  blown 
upon  the  stem,  falls  together  with  the  bud  stili  enfolded  in 
its  calyx,  under  the  scythe  which  levels  alike  ali  the  herbage 
of  the  field. 

1  Oh  Lord  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo,  '  hear  her  !  take  her  to 
Thyself,  her  and  that  little  infant  one:  they  have  suffered 
enough  !  surely,  they  have  suffered  enough  !  ' 

Recovered  from  these  singular  emotions,  and  while  trying 
to  recali  to  memory  the  directions  he  had  received,  to  ascer- 
tain  whether  he  was  to  turn  at  the  first  Street,  and  whether 
to  the  right  or  left,  he  heard  another  and  a  different  sound 
proceeding  from  the  latter,  a  confused  sound  of  imperious 
cries,  feeble  lamentations,  prolonged  groans,  sobs  of  women, 
and  children's  moans. 

He  went  forward,  oppressed  at  heart  by  that  one  sad  and 
gloomy  foreboding.  Having  reached  the  spot  where  the  two 
streets  crossed,  he  beheld  a  confused  multitude  advancing 
from  one  side,  and  stood  stili  to  wait  till  it  had  passed.  It 
was  a  party  of  sick  on  their  way  to  the  Lazzaretto;  some 
driven  thither  by  force,  vainly  offering  resistance,  vainly 
crying  that  they  would  rather  die  upon  their  beds,  and  reply- 
ing  with  impotent  imprecations  to  the  oaths  and  commands 
of  the  monatti  who  were  conducting  them;  others  who 
walked  on  in  silence,  without  any  apparent  grief  and  with- 
out  hope,  like  insensible  beings;  women  with  infants  clinging 
to  their  bosoms;  children  terrified  by  the  cries,  the  mandates, 
and  the  crowd,  more  than  by  the  confused  idea  of  death, 
with  loud  cries  demanding  their  mother  and  her  trusted 
embrace,  and  imploring  that  they  might  remain  at  their  well- 
known  homes.  Alas  !  perhaps  their  mother.  whom  they  sup- 
posed  they  had  left  asleep  upon  her  bed,  had  there  thrown 
herself  down  senseless,  subdued  in  a  moment  by  the  disease, 
to  be  carried  away  on  a  cart  to  the  Lazzaretto, — or  the 
grave,  if  perchance  the  cart  should  arrive  a  little  later.  Per- 
haps— oh  misfortune  deserving  of  stili  more  bitter  tears — 
the  mother,  entirely  taken  up  by  her  own  sufferings,  had 
forgotten  everything,  even  her  own  children,  and  had  no 
longer  any  wish  but  to  die  in  quiet. 

In  such  a  scene  of  confusion,  however,  some  examples  of 
constancy  and  piety  might  stili  be  seen:  parents,  brothers, 
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sons,  husbands,  supporting  their  loved  ones,  and  accompanv- 
ing  them  with  words  of  comfort;  and  not  adults  only,  but 
even  boys  and  little  girls  escorting  their  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  and,  with  manly  sense  and  compassion,  exhorting 
them  to  obedience,  and  assuring  them  that  they  were  going 
to  a  place  whcre  others  would  take  care  of  them  and  try  to 
rcstore  them  to  health. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sadness  and  emotions  of  tenderness 
excitcd  by  these  spectaclcs,  a  far  diffcrent  solicitude  pressed 
more  closely  upon  our  travcllcr,  and  held  him  in  painful 
suspense.  The  house  must  be  near  at  hand,  and  who  knew 
whether  amon^  these  people  .  .  .  But  the  crowd  having  ali 
passed  by.  and  this  doabt  being  removed,  he  turned  to  a 
monatto  who  was  walking  behind,  and  asked  him  for  the 
Street  and  dwelling  of  Don  Ferrante.  '  It's  gone  to  smash, 
clown,'  was  the  reply  he  received.  Renzo  cared  not  to  an- 
swer  again  ;  but  pcrceiving  a  few  yards  distant,  a  commissary 
who  brought  up  the  convoy,  and  had  a  little  more  Christian- 
like  countenance,  he  repeated  to  him  the  same  inquiry.  The 
commissary,  pointing  with  a  stick  in  the  direction  whence  he 
had  come,  said,  '  The  first  Street  to  the  right,  the  last  gen- 
tleman's  house  on  the  left.' 

With  new  and  stili  deeper  anxiety  of  mind,  the  youth  bent 
his  steps  thitherward,  and  quickly  distinguished  the  house 
among  others  more  humble  and  unpretending;  he  approached 
the  closed  door,  placed  his  hand  on  the  knocker,  and  held  it 
there  in  suspense,  as  in  an  urn,  before  drawing  out  the  ticket 
upon  which  depends  life  or  death.  At  length  he  raised  the 
hammer,  and  gave  a  resolute  knock. 

In  a  moment  or  two  a  window  was  slightly  opened,  and  a 
woman  appeared  at  it  to  peep  out,  looking  towards  the  door 
with  a  suspicious  countenance,  which  seemed  to  say, — 
Monatti  ?  robbers?  commissaries?  poisoners?  devils? — 

1  Signora/  said  Renzo,  looking  upwards,  in  a  somewhat 
tremulous  tone,  '  is  there  a  young  country  girl  here  at  service, 
of  the  name  of  Lucia?  ' 

1  She's  here  no  longer,  go  away/  answered  the  woman, 
preparing  to  shut  the  window. 

'One  moment,  for  pity's  sike  !  She's  no  longer  here? 
Where  is  she  ?  ' 
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'At  the  Lazzaretto  ;  '  and  she  was  again  about  to  dose  the 
window. 

'  But  one  moment,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  With  the 
pestilence?  ' 

'To  be  sure.     Something  new,  eh?     Get  you  gone.' 

'  Oh  stay  !    Was  she  very  ili  ?     How  long  is  it  ?  .  .  / 

But  this  time  the  window  was  closed  in  reality. 

?  Oh  Signora  !  Signora  !  one  word,  for  charity  !  for  the 
sake  of  your  poor  dead  !  I  don't  ask  you  for  anything  of 
yours  :  alas  !  oh  !  '  But  he  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the 
walL 

Afflicted  by  this  intelligence,  and  vexed  with  the  treatment 
Le  had  received,  Renzo  again  seized  the  knocker,  and  stand- 
ing close  to  the  door,  kept  squeezing  and  twisting  it  in  his 
hand,  then  lifted  it  to  knock  again,  in  a  kind  of  despair,  and 
paused,  in  act  to  st  -ike.  In  this  agitation  of  feeling,  he 
turned  to  see  if  his  eye  could  catch  any  person  near  at  hand, 
from  whom  he  might,  perhaps,  receive  some  more  sober 
information,  some  direction,  some  light.  But  the  first,  the 
only  person  he  discovered  was  another  woman,  distant,  per- 
haps, about  twenty  yards;  who,  with  a  look  full  of  terror, 
hatred,  impatience,  and  malice,  with  a  certain  wild  expres- 
sion  of  eye  which  betrayed  an  attempt  to  look  at  him  and 
something  else  at  a  distance  at  the  same  time,  with  a  mouth 
opened  as  if  on  the  point  of  shouting  as  loud  as  she  could; 
but  holding  even  her  breath,  raising  two  thin,  bony  arms,  and 
extending  and  drawing  back  two  wrinkled  and  clenched 
hands,  as  if  reaching  to  herself  something,  gave  evident 
signs  of  wishing  to  cali  people  without  letting  somebody 
perceive  it.  On  their  eyes  encountering  each  other,  she, 
looking  stili  more  hideous,  started  like  one  taken  by  surprise. 

1  What  the  ?'  began  Renzo,  raising  his  fist  towards 

the  woman  ;  but  she,  having  lost  ali  hope  of  being  able  to 
have  him  unexpectedly  seized,  gave  utterance  to  the  cry  she 
had  hitherto  restrained:  '  The  poisoner  !  seize  him!  seize 
him  !  seize  him  !  the  poisoner  !  ' 

'Who?  I!  ah,  you  lying  old  witch  !  hold  your  tongue 
there  !  '  cried  Renzo  ;  and  he  sprang  towards  her  to  f righten 
her  and  make  her  be  silent.  He  perceived,  however,  at  this 
moment,  that  he  must  rather  look  after  himself.     At  the 
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screams  of  the  woman  people  flocked  from  both  sides;  not 
the  crowds,  indeed,  which,  in  a  similar  case,  would  have 
collectcd  three  months  before;  but  stili  more  than  enough 
to  crush  a  single  individuai.     At  this  very  instant,  the  win- 

v  was  again  thrown  open,  and  the  same  woman  who  had 
shown  herself  so  uncourteous  just  before,  displayed  herself 
this  time  in  full,  and  cried  out,  '  Take  him,  take  him;  for  he 
must  be  one  of  those  wicked  wretches  who  go  about  to  anoint 
the  doors  of  gentlefolks.' 

Renzo  determined  in  an  instant  that  it  would  be  a  better 
course  to  make  bis  escapc  from  them,  than  stay  to  clcar 
biniseli';  he  cast  an  ève  on  each  side  to  sce  whcre  were  the 
fewest  people  ;  and  in  that  direction  took  to  his  legs.  He 
repulsed,  with  a  tremendous  push,  one  who  attempted  to  stop 
his  passage;  with  another  blow  on  the  chest  he  forced  a 
second  to  retreat  cight  or  ten  yards,  who  was  running  to 
meet  him  ;  and  away  he  went  at  full  speed,  with  his  tigbtly 
clenched  list  upliftcd  in  the  air,  in  prcparation  for  whom- 
soever  should  come  in  his  way.  The  Street  was  clear  before 
him  ;  but  behind  his  back  he  heard  resounding  more  and  more 
loudly  the  savage  cry  :  'Seize  him!  seize  him!  a  poisoner  !  ' 
he  heard,  drawin^  ncarer  and  nearer,  the  footsteps  of  the 
swiftest  among  his  pursuers.  His  anger  became  fury,  his 
anguish  was  changed  into  desperation  ;  a  cloud  seemed 
gathering  over  his  eyes  ;  he  seized  hold  of  his  poniard,  un- 
sheathed  it,  stopped,  drew  himself  up,  turned  round  a  more 
fierce  and  savage  face  than  he  had  ever  put  on  in  his  whole 
life;  and,  brandishing  in  the  air,  with  outstretched  arm,  the 
glittering  biade,  exclaimed,  '  Let  him  who  dares  come  for- 
ward,  you  rascals  !  and  FU  anoint  him  with  this,  in  earnest.' 

But,  with  astonishment  and  a  confused  feeling  of  relief, 
he  perceived  that  his  persecutors  had  already  stopped  at  some 
distance,  as  if  in  hesitation,  and  that  while  they  continued 
shouting  after  him,  they  were  beckoning  with  uplifted  hands, 
like  people  possessed  and  terrified  out  of  their  senses,  to 
others  at  some  distance  beyond  him.  He  again  turned  round, 
and  beheld  before  him,  and  a  very  little  way  off,  (for  his  ex- 
treme  perturbation  had  prevented  his  observing  it  a  moment 
before,)  a  cart  advancing,  indeed  a  file  of  the  usuai  funeral 
carts  writh  their  usuai  accompaniments  ;  and  beyond  them 
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another  small  band  of  people,  who  were  ready,  on  their  part, 
to  fall  upon  the  poisoner,  and  take  him  in  the  midst;  these, 
however,  were  also  restrained  by  the  sanie  impediment. 
Finding  himself  thus  between  two  fires,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  what  was  to  them  a  cause  of  terror  might  be  for  himself 
a  means  of  safety;  he  thought  that  this  was  not  a  time  for 
squeamish  scruples  ;  so  again  sheathing  his  poniard,  he  drew 
a  little  on  one  side,  resumed  his  way  towards  the  carts,  and 
passing  by  the  first,  remarked  in  the  second  a  tolerably 
empty  space.  He  took  aim,  sprang  up  and  lit  with  his  right 
foot  in  the  cart,  his  left  in  the  air,  and  his  arms  stretched 
forward. 

1  Bravo  !  bravo  !  '  exclaimed  the  monatti  with  one  voice, 
some  of  whom  were  following  the  convoy  on  foot,  others 
were  seated  on  the  carts  ;  and  others,  to  teli  the  horrible 
fact  as  it  really  was,  on  the  dead  bodies,  quaffing  f rom  a  large 
flask  which  was  going  the  round  of  the  party.  '  Bravo  !  a 
capital  hit  !  ' 

1  You've  come  to  put  yourself  under  the  protection  of  the 
monatti:  you  may  reckon  yourself  as  safe  as  in  church/  said 
one  of  the  two  who  were  seated  on  the  cart  upon  which  he 
had  thrown  himself. 

The  greater  part  of  his  enemies  had,  on  the  approach  of 
the  train,  turned  their  backs  upon  him  and  fìed,  crying  at  the 
same  time,  '  Seize  him  !  seize  him  !  a  poisoner  !  '  Some  few 
of  them,  however,  retired  more  deliberately,  stopping  every 
now  and  then,  and  turning  with  a  hideous  grin  of  rage  and 
threatening  gestures  towards  Renzo;  who  replied  to  them 
from  the  cart  by  shaking  his  fist  at  them. 

1  Leave  it  to  me,'  said  a  monatto;  and  tearing  a  filthy  rag 
from  one  of  the  bodies,  he  hastily  tied  it  in  a  knot,  and  taking 
it  by  one  of  its  ears,  raised  it  like  a  sling  towards  these  obsti- 
nate  fellows,  and  pretended  to  hurl  it  at  them,  crying,  '  Here, 
you  rascals  !  '  At  this  action  they  ali  fled  in  horror  ;  and 
Renzo  saw  nothing  but  the  backs  of  his  enemies  and  hecls 
which  bounded  rapidly  through  the  air,  like  the  hammers  in 
a  clothier's  milk 

A  howl  of  triumph  arose  among  the  monatti,  a  stormy 
burst  of  laughter,  a  prolonged  '  Eh  I  '  as  an  accompaniment, 
so  to  say,  to  this  fugue. 
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'  Aha  !  look  if  we  don't  know  how  to  protect  honest  fel- 
lows  !  '  said  the  same  monatto  to  Renzo:  '  one  of  us  is  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  of  those  cowards  !  ' 

*  Certainly,  I  may  say  I  owe  you  my  lift,'  replied  he;  'and 
I  thank  you  with  ali  my  heart.' 

'  Not  a  word,  not  a  word,'  answcred  the  monatto:  'you 
deserve  it;  one  can  see  you're  a  brave  young  fellow.  You  do 
right  to  poison  these  rascals;  anoint  away,  extirpate  ali  those 
who  are  good  for  nothing,  except  when  they're  dead;  for  in 
reward  for  the  li  fé  we  lead,  they  only  curse  us,  and  keep 
saying  that  when  the  pcstilcnce  is  over,  they'll  have  us  ali 
hanged.  They  musi  be  fmished  before  the  pcstilcnce;  the 
monatti  only  must  be  le f t  to  chant  victory  and  revel  in 
Milan.' 

'Long  live  the  pcstilcnce,  and  dcath  to  the  rabbie!*  ex- 
claimed  the  other  ;  and  with  this  beautiful  toast  he  put  the 
flask  to  his  moutli,  and  holding  it  with  both  his  hands  amidst 
the  joltings  of  the  cart,  took  a  long  draught,  and  then  handed 
it  to  Renzo,  saying,  '  Drink  to  our  hcalth.' 

'  I  wish  it  you  ali,  with  mv  whole  heart,'  said  Renzo,  '  but 
l'in  not  thirsty  :  I  don't  feci  any  inclination  to  drink  just  now/ 

1  You've  had  a  fine  flight,  it  seems/  said  the  monatto. 
'You  look  like  a  harmless  creature  enough  ;  you  should  have 
another  face  than  that  to  be  a  poisoner.' 

1  Let  evcrybody  do  as  he  can,'  said  the  other. 

'  Here,  give  it  me,'  said  one  of  those  on  foot  at  the  side 
of  the  car,  '  for  I,  too,  want  to  drink  another  cup  to  the  hcalth 
of  his  honour,  who  finds  himself  in  such  capital  company 
.  .  .  there,  there,  just  there,  among  that  elegant  carriage- 
full.' 

And  with  one  of  his  hideous  and  cursed  grins  he  pointed 
to  the  cart  in  front  of  that  upon  which  our  poor  Renzo  was 
seated.  Then,  composing  his  face  to  an  expression  of 
seriousness  stili  more  wicked  and  revolting,  he  made  a  bow 
in  that  direction,  and  resumed:  'May  it  please  you,  my  lord, 
to  let  a  poor  wretch  of  a  monatto  taste  a  little  of  this  wine 
from  your  celiar?  Mind  you,  sir:  our  way  of  life  is  only 
so  so  :  we  have  taken  you  into  our  carriage  to  give  you  a  ride 
into  the  country;  and  then  it  takes  very  little  wine  to  do  harm 
to  your  lordships  :  the  poor  monatti  have  good  stomachs.' 
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And  amidst  the  loud  laughs  of  his  companions,  he  took 
the  flask,  and  lifted  it  up,  but,  before  drinking,  turned  to 
Renzo,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  face,  and  said  to  him,  with  a 
certain  air  of  scornful  compassion  :  '  The  devil,  with  whom 
you  have  made  agreement,  must  be  very  young;  for  if  we 
hadn't  been  by  to  rescue  you,  he'd  have  given  you  mighty 
assistance/  And  amidst  a  fresh  outburst  of  laughter,  he 
applied  the  flagon  to  his  lips. 

'  Give  us  some  !  What  !  give  us  some  !  '  shouted  many 
voices  from  the  preceding  car.  The  ruffian,  having  swal- 
lowed  as  much  as  he  wished,  handed  the  great  flask  with  both 
hands  into  those  of  his  fellow-ruffians,  who  continued  passing 
it  round,  until  one  of  them,  having  emptied  it,  grasped  it  by 
the  neck,  sluug  it  round  in  the  air  two  or  three  times,  and 
dashed  it  to  atoms  upon  the  pavement,  crying,  g  Long  live 
the  pestilence  !  '  He  then  broke  into  one  of  their  licentious 
ballads,  and  was  soon  accompanied  by  ali  the  rest  of  this 
depraved  chorus.  The  infernal  song,  mingled  with  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells,  the  rattle  of  the  cart,  and  the  trampling 
of  men  and  horses,  resounded  through  the  silent  vacuity  of 
the  streets,  and  echoing  in  the  houses,  bitterly  wrung  the 
hearts  of  the  few  who  stili  inhabited  them. 

But  what  cannot  sometimes  turn  to  advantage?  What 
cannot  appear  good  in  some  case  or  another?  The  extremity 
of  a  moment  before  had  rendered  more  than  tolerable  to 
Renzo  the  company  of  these  dead  and  living  companions; 
and  now  the  sounds  that  relieved  him  from  the  awkwardness 
of  such  a  conversation,  were,  I  had  almost  said,  acceptable, 
music  to  his  ears.  Stili  half  bewildered,  and  in  great  agita- 
tion,  he  thanked  Providence  in  his  heart,  as  he  best  could, 
that  he  had  escaped  such  imminent  danger  without  receiving 
or  inflicting  injury;  he  prayed  for  assistance  to  deliver  him- 
self  now  from  his  deliverers;  and  for  his  part  kept  on  the 
look-out,  watching  his  companions,  and  reconnoitring  the 
road,  that  he  might  seize  the  proper  moment  to  slide  quietly 
down  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  making  any 
disturbance  or  uproar,  which  might  stir  up  mischief  in  the 
passers-by. 

And  lo  !  on  turning  a  corner,  he  seemed  to  recognize  the 
place  along  which  they  were  about  to  pass:  he  looked  more 
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attcntively,  and  at  once  knew  it  by  more  ccrtai:ì  signs.  Docs 
the  render  know  whcre  he  was  ?  In  the  direct  course  to  the 
Porta  Orientale,  in  that  very  Street  along  which  he  had  gonc 
so  slowly,  and  returned  so  spcedily,  about  twenty  months 
before.  He  quickly  remembered  that  from  thence  he  cnuld 
ero  straight  to  the  Lazzaretto;  and  tliis  finding  of  himself  in 
the  right  way  withOUt  any  endeavour  of  his  own,  and  with- 
out  direction,  he  looked  upon  as  a  special  token  of  Divine 
guidiate,  and  a  good  omeri  of  what  remained.  At  that 
moment  a  commissari  etnie  to  meet  the  cars,  who  called  out 
to  the  monatti  to  stop,  and  1  know  not  what  besides  :  it  need 
onlv  be  said  that  they  carne  to  a  halt,  and  the  music  was 
changcd  into  clamorous  dialoguo  One  of  the  monatti 
seated  on  Renio'l  car  jumped  down:  Renzo  said  to  the 
other,  'Thànk  jrOH  for  your  kindness;  God  reward  you  for 
it  !  '  and  sprang  dOWD  at  the  opposite  side. 

'  Get  yOU  gOne,  pOOf  poisoner,'  replied  the  man:  'you'll  not 
be  the  fellow  that"ll   min  Milani' 

Fortunatcly  ther».  wa<  no  Otl€  at  band  who  could  overhear 
him.  The  party  had  itopped  on  the  left  band  of  the  Street: 
Renzo  hastily  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side;  and,  kceping 
dose  to  the  wall,  trudged  onward  towards  the  bridge; 
crossed  it;  followed  the  well-known  Street  of  the  Borgo,  and 
recognized  the  Convent  of  the  Capuchins;  he  comes  elose 
to  the  gate,  sees  the  projecting  corner  of  the  Lazzaretto, 
passes  through  the  palisade,  and  the  scene  outside  the  en- 
closure  is  laid  open  to  his  vicw  ;  not  so  much  an  indication 
and  specimen  of  the  interior,  as  itselt  a  vast,  diversified,  and 
indcscribable  scene. 

Along  the  two  sides,  which  are  visible  to  a  spectator  from 
this  point,  ali  was  bustle  and  confusion;  there  was  a  great 
concourse  ;  an  influx  and  reflux  of  people;  sick  flocking  in 
crowds  to  the  Lazzaretto;  some  sitting  or  lying  on  the  edge 
of  one  or  other  of  the  moats  that  flanked  the  road,  whose 
strength  had  proved  insufficient  to  carry  them  within  their 
place  of  retreat,  or,  when  they  had  abandoned  it  in  despair, 
had  equally  failed  to  convey  them  further  away.  Others 
were  wandering  about  as  if  stupefied;  and  not  a  few  were 
absolutely  beside  themselves  :  one  would  be  eagerly  relating 
his  fancies  to  a  miserable  creature  labouring  under  the  mal- 
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ady  ;  another  would  be  actually  raving  ;  while  a  third  appeared 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  as  if  assisting  at  some  gay  spec- 
tacle.  But  the  strangest  and  most  clamorous  kind  of  so 
melancholy  a  gaiety,  was  a  loud  and  continuai  singing,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  that  wretched  assembly,  and  even 
drowned  ali  the  other  voices — a  popular  song  of  love,  joyous 
and  playful,  one  of  those  which  are  called  rural  ;  and  follow- 
ing  this  sound  by  the  eye  to  discover  who  could  possibly  be 
so  cheerful,  yonder,  tranquilly  seated  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  that  washes  the  walls  of  the  Lazzaretto,  he  perceived  a 
poor  wretch,  with  upturned  eyes,  singing  at  the  very  stretch 
of  his  voice  ! 

Renzo  had  scarcely  gone  a  few  yards  along  the  south  side 
of  the  edifice,  when  an  extraordinary  noise  arose  in  the 
crowd,  and  a  distant  cry  of  'Take  care  !  '  and  '  Stop  him  !  ' 
He  stood  upon  tiptoe,  looked  forward,  and  beheld  a  jaded 
horse  galloping  at  full  speed,  impelled  forward  by  a  stili 
more  wretched  looking  rider:  a  poor  frantic  creature,  who, 
seeing  the  beast  loose  and  unguarded,  standing  by  a  cart, 
had  hastily  mounted  his  bare  back,  and  striking  him  on  the 
neck  with  his  fists,  and  spurring  him  with  his  heels,  was 
urging  him  impetuously  onward;  monatti  were  following, 
shouting  and  howling;  and  ali  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  which  whirlcd  around  their  heads. 

Confounded  and  weary  with  the  sight  of  so  much  misery, 
the  youth  arrived  at  the  gate  of  that  abode  where  perhaps 
more  was  concentrated  than  had  been  scattered  over  the 
whole  space  it  had  yet  been  his  fortune  to  traverse.  He 
walked  up  to  the  door,  entered  under  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  without  moving  in  the  middle  of  the 
portico. 


CHAPTER   XXXV 

1ET  the  readcr  imagine  the  enclosure  of  the  Lazza- 
.  retto  peopled  with  sixteen  thousand  persons  ili  of  the 
m  plague  ;  the  whole  area  encumbered,  here  with  tents 
and  cabins,  there  with  carts,  elsewherc  with  people;  those 
two  interminable  ranges  of  portico  to  the  right  and  left, 
covcred,  crowded,  with  dead  or  dying,  stretched  upon  mat- 
tresses,  or  the  bare  Straw;  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
this,  so  to  Bay,  immense  den,  a  commotion,  a  fluctuation, 
like  the  swcll  of  the  sea  ;  and  within,  people  coming  and 
going,  stopping  and  running,  some  sinking  under  disease, 
others  rising  from  their  sick  beds,  either  convalescent, 
frantic,  or  to  attend  upon  others.  Such  was  the  spectacle 
which  suddenly  burst  upon  Renzo's  view,  and  forced  him 
to  pause  there,  horror-struck  and  overpowered.  We  do  not 
intend  to  describe  this  spectacle  by  itself,  for  which,  doubt- 
less,  none  of  our  readers  would  thank  us;  we  will  only 
follow  our  youth  in  his  painful  walk,  stop  where  he  stopped, 
and  relatc  what  he  happened  to  witness,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary  to  explain  what  he  did,  and  what  chanced  to  occur 
to  him. 

From  the  gate  where  he  stood,  up  to  the  tempie  in  the 
middle,  and  from  that  again  to  the  opposite  gate,  ran  a  kind 
of  pathway,  free  from  cabins,  and  every  other  substantial 
impediment  ;  and,  at  a  second  glance,  he  observed  a  great 
bustle  of  removing  carts,  and  making  the  way  clear;  and 
discovered  officers  and  Capuchins  directing  this  operation, 
and  at  the  same  time  dismissing  ali  those  who  had  no  busi- 
ness there.  Fearing  lest  he  also  should  be  turned  out  in 
this  manner,  he  slipped  in  between  the  pavilions,  on  the  side 
to  which  he  had  casually  turned — the  right. 

He  went  forward,  according  as  he  found  room  to  set  his 
foot  down,  from  cabin  to  cabin,  popping  his  head  into  each, 
casting  his  eye  upon  every  one  who  lay  outside,  gazing  upon 
countenances  broken  down  by  suffering,  contracted  by 
spasm,  or  motionless  in  death,  perchance  he  might  happen 
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to  find  that  one  which,  nevertheless,  he  dreaded  to  find. 
He  had  already,  however,  gone  some  considerable  distance, 
and  often  and  often  repeated  this  melancholy  inspection, 
without  having  yet  seen  a  single  woman  ;  he  concluded, 
therefore,  that  these  must  be  lodged  in  a  separate  quarter. 
So  far  he  guessed;  but  of  the  whereabouts  he  had  no  in- 
dication,  nor  could  he  form  the  least  conjecture.  From  time 
to  time  he  met  attendants,  as  different  in  appearance,  dress, 
and  behaviour,  as  the  motive  was  different  and  opposite 
which  gave  to  both  one  and  the  other  strength  to  live  in  the 
exercise  of  such  offices:  in  the  one,  the  extinction  of  ali 
feelings  of  compassion  ;  in  the  other,  compassion  more  than 
human.  But  from  neither  did  he  attempt  to  ask  directions, 
for  fear  of  creating  for  himself  new  obstacles;  and  he  re- 
sol  ved  to  walk  on  by  himself  till  he  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing  women.  And  as  he  walked  along,  he  failed  not  to  look 
narrowly  around,  though  from  time  to  time  he  was  com- 
pelled  to  withdraw  his  eyes,  overcome,  and,  as  it  were, 
dazzled  by  the  spectacle  of  so  great  miseries.  Yet,  whither 
could  he  turn  them,  where  surfer  them  to  rest,  save  upon 
other  miseries  as  great? 

The  very  air  and  sky  added,  if  anything  could  add,  to  the 
horror  of  these  sights.  The  fog  had  condcnsed  by  degrees, 
and  resolved  itself  into  large  clouds,  which,  becoming 
darker  and  darker,  made  it  seem  like  the  tempestuous  clos- 
ing  in  of  evening;  except  that  towards  the  zenith  of  this 
deep  and  lowering  sky,  the  sun's  disk  was  visible  as  from 
behind  a  thick  veil,  pale,  emitting  around  a  very  feeble 
light,  which  was  sp^edily  exhaled,  and  pouring  down  a 
death-like  and  oppressive  heat.  Every  novv  and  then, 
amidst  the  vast  murmur  that  floated  around,  was  heard  a 
deep  rumbling  of  thunder,  interrupted,  as  it  were,  and  ir- 
resolute; nor  could  the  listener  distinguish  from  which  side 
it  carne.  He  might,  indeed,  easily  have  deemed  it  a  distant 
sound  of  cars,  unexpectedly  coming  to  a  stand.  In  the 
country  round,  not  a  twig  bent  under  a  breath  of  air,  not  a 
bird  was  seen  to  alight  or  fly  away  ;  the  swallow  alone,  ap- 
pearing  suddenly  from  the  eaves  of  the  enclosure,  skimmed 
along  the  ground  with  extended  wing,  sweeping,  as  it  were, 
the  surface  of  the  field;  but,  alarmed  at  the  surrounding 
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confusion,  rapidly  mounted  again  into  the  air,  and  flew 
away.  It  was  one  of  those  days  in  which,  among  a  party 
of  travcllers,  not  one  of  them  breaks  the  silence;  and  the 
hunter  walks  pensivcly  along,  with  his  eyes  bent  to  the 
ground;  and  the  peasant,  di  in  the  tield,  pauses  in  his 

song,  without  being  aware  of  it;  une  uf  those  days  which 
are  the  forerunners  ot  a  tempest,  in  which  nature,  as  if 
motionlcss  without,  while  agitata]  by  interna]  travail,  seems 
tu  oppress  every  living  thing,  and  to  add  an  undefmable 
weight  to  every  empi-  ynicnt,  to  idlencts,  to  existence  itself. 
But  in  that  abode  speciali  igned  to  su  {  and  death, 

nien  hitherto  struggling  with  their  malady  might  be  seen 
sinking  under   this  new  pi  "e;  they  were   to  be   seen  by 

hundreds  rapidly  Decorna  tic;  and  at  the  sanie  time, 

the  :.'   t  itTUgglc  WMi  more  d  nd,  in  the  augmenta- 

tìon   of    sulYering,   the   gr<  re   stili    more   stifled;   nor, 

perhaps,  had  there  yet  been  in  that  place  an  hour  of  bitter- 
ness  equa]  to  this. 

The  youth  had  alrearly  threaded  his  way  for  some  time 
without  raccesi  through  this  maze  of  cabina,  when,  in  the 
variety   of   lamentar  md    confuseci   murmurs,    he  began 

to  distinguisi]  a  singular  intermixture  of  bleatings  and  in- 
fantS1  cries.  rie  arrived  at  lcngth  before  a  cracked  and 
disjointed  wooden  partition,  from  within  which  this  extra- 
ordinary  sound  proceeded  ;  and  peeping  through  a  large 
aperture  between  two  boards,  he  beheld  an  enclosure  scat- 
tered  throughout  with  little  huts,  and  in  these,  as  well  as  in 
the  spaces  of  the  small  camp  between  the  cabins,  not  the 
usuai  occupants  of  an  infirmary,  but  infants,  lying  upon  little 
beds,  pillows,  sheets,  or  cloths  spread  upon  the  ground,  and 
nurses  and  other  women  busily  attending  upon  them  ;  and, 
which  above  everything  else  attracted  and  engrossed  his 
attention,  she-goats  mingled  with  these,  and  acting  as  their 
coadjutrices  :  a  hospital  of  innocents,  s'ich  as  the  place  and 
times  could  afford  them.  It  was,  1  say,  a  novel  sight,  to 
"behold  some  of  these  animals  standing  quietly  over  this  or 
that  infant,  giving  it  suck  and  another  hastening  at  the 
cry  of  a  child,  as  if  endued  with  maternal  feeling,  and  stop- 
ping  by  the  side  of  the  little  claimant,  and  contriving  to 
dispose  itself  over  the  infant,  and  bleating,  and  fidgeting, 
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almost  as  if  demanding  some  one  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  both. 

Here  and  there  nurses  were  seated  with  infants  at  the 
breast;  some  employing  such  expressions  of  affection  as 
raised  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  whether  they 
had  been  induced  to  repair  thither  by  the  promises  of  re- 
ward,  or  by  that  voluntary  benevolence  which  goes  in  search 
of  the  needy  and  afflicted.  One  of  these,  with  deep  sorrow 
depicted  in  her  countenance,  drew  from  her  breast  a  poor 
weeping  little  creature,  and  mournfully  went  to  look  for  an 
animai  which  might  be  able  to  supply  her  place;  another 
regarded  with  a  compassionate  look  the  little  one  asleep  on 
her  bosom,  and  gently  kissing  it,  went  to  lay  it  on  a  bed  in 
one  of  the  cabins  ;  while  a  third,  surrendering  her  breast  to 
the  stranger  suckling,  with  an  air  not  of  negligence,  but  of 
pre-occupation,  gazed  fixedly  tip  to  heaven.  What  was  she 
thinking  of,  with  that  gesture,  with  that  look,  but  of  one 
brought  forth  from  her  own  bowels,  who,  perhaps  only  a 
short  time  before,  had  been  nourished  at  that  breast,  per- 
chance  had  expired  on  that  bosom  ! 

Other  women,  of  more  experience,  supplied  difTerent 
offices.  One  would  run  at  the  cry  of  a  famished  child,  lift 
it  from  the  ground,  and  carry  it  to  a  goat,  feeding  upon  a 
heap  of  fresh  herbage;  and  applying  it  to  the  creature's 
paps,  would  chide,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ccax  the  inex- 
perienced  animai  with  her  voice,  that  it  might  quietly  lend 
itself  to  its  new  office;  another  would  spring  forward  to 
drive  off  a  goat  which  was  trampling  under-foot  a  poor 
babe,  in  its  eagerness  to  stickle  another;  while  a  third  was 
earrving  about  her  own  infant,  and  rocking  it  in  her  arms, 
now  trying  to  lull  it  to  sleep  by  singing,  now  to  pacify  it 
with  soothing  words,  and  calling  it  by  a  name  she  had  her- 
self  given  it.  At  this  moment  a  Capuchin,  with  a  very 
white  beard,  arrived,  bringing  two  screaming  infants,  one 
in  each  arm,  which  he  had  just  taken  from  their  dying 
mothers  ;  and  a  woman  ran  to  receive  them,  and  went  to 
seek  among  the  crowd,  and  in  the  flocks,  some  one  that 
would  immediately  supply  the  place  of  a  mother. 

More  than  once,  the  youth,  urged  by  his  anxiety,  had 
torn   himself    from  the  opening  to   resumé  his   way;   and, 
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after  ali,  had  again  peeped  in  to  watch  another  moment 
or  two. 

Having  at  length  left  the  place,  he  went  on  close  along 
the  partition,  until  a  group  of  huts,  which  were  propped 
against  it,  compelled  him  to  turn  aside.  He  then  went 
round  the  cabins,  with  the  intention  of  regatning  the  parti- 
tion, turning  the  corner  of  the  enclosure,  and  making  some 
fresh  discoveries.  Bttt  while  he  was  looking  forward  to 
reconnoitre  his  way,  a  sudden,  transient,  instantaneous  ap- 
parition,  struck  his  ève,  and  put  him  in  great  agitation.  He 
saw,  ftboul  a  hundred  yanU  off,  a  Capuchin  threading  his 
way  and  quickly  becoming  lost  among  the  pavilions:  I 
Capuchin,  who,  0  thus  passingly,  and  at  a  distance,  had 
ali  the  hearing,  motiuns,  and  figure  of  Father  Cristoforo. 
With  the  frantic  cagerness  the  reader  can  imagine,  he 
sprang  forward  in  tliat  direction,  looking  bere  and  there, 
windtng  about,  backward,  forward.  inside  and  out,  by  cir- 

cles,  and  through  narrow  :  get,  until  he  again  saw,  with 

increased  joy,  the  form  of  the  self-same  friar;  he  saw  him 
at   a    little   distance,    j;  ving   a    large   boiling   pot,   and 

going  with  a  porringer  in  his  hands  towards  a  cabin  ;  then 
he  beheld  him  Beat  himself  in  the  doorway,  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  the  basin  he  held  before  him,  and,  looking 
around  him,  like  one  constantly  on  the  alcrt,  begin  to  eat. 
It  was,  indeed,  Father  Cristoforo. 

The  history  of  the  friar,  from  the  point  at  which  we  lost 
sight  of  him  up  to  the  present  meeting,  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  He  had  never  removed  from  Rimini,  nor  even 
thought  of  removing,  until  the  plague,  breaking  out  in 
Milan,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  he  had  long  so  ear- 
nestly  desired,  of  sacrificing  his  life  for  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  urgently  entreated  that  he  might  be  recalled  from 
Rimini  to  assist  and  attend  upon  the  infected  patients.  The 
Count,  Attilio's  uncle,  was  dead  ;  and  besides,  the  times  re- 
quired  tenders  of  the  sick  rather  than  politicians;  so  that 
his  request  was  granted  without  difficulty.  He  carne  im- 
mediately  to  Milan,  entered  the  Lazzaretto,  and  had  novr 
been  there  about  three  months. 

But  the  consolation  Renzo  felt  in  thus  again  seeing  his 
good  friar  was  not  for  a  moment  unalloyed;  together  with 
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the  certainty  that  it  was  he,  he  was  also  made  painfully 
avvare  of  how  much  he  was  changed.  His  stooping,  and,  as 
it  were,  laborious  carriage,  his  wan  and  shrivelled  face,  ali 
betokened  an  exhausted  nature,  a  broken  and  sinking  frame, 
which  was  assisted  and,  as  it  were,  upheld  from  hour  to 
hour  only  by  the  energy  of  his  mind. 

He  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  youth  who  was  approaching 
him,  and  who  was  seeking  by  gestures,  (not  daring  to  do  so 
with  his  voice,)  to  make  him  distinguish  and  recognize  him, 
1  O,  Father  Cristoforo  !  '  said  he,  at  last,  when  he  was  near 
enough  to  be  heard  without  shouting. 

1  You  here  !  '  said  the  f  riar,  setting  the  porringer  on  the 
ground,  and  rising  from  his  seat. 

*  How  are  you,  Father  ? — how  are  you  ?  ' 

1  Better  than  the  many  poor  creatures  you  see,'  replied  the 
friar;  and  his  voice  was  feeble,  hollow,  and  as  changed  as 
everything  else  about  him.  His  eye  alone  was  what  it  al- 
ways  was,  or  had  something  about  it  even  more  bright  and 
resplendent;  as  if  Charity,  elevated  by  the  approaching  end 
of  her  labours,  and  exulting  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
ncar  her  source,  restored  to  it  a  more  ardent  and  purer  fire 
than  that  which  infirmity  was  every  hour  extinguishing. 
1  But  you,'  pursued  he,  '  how  is  it  you're  in  this  place?  What 
makes  you  come  thus  to  brave  the  pestilence?' 

'  Fve  had  it,  thank  Heaven  !  I  come  .  .  .  to  seek  for  .  .  . 
Lucia.' 

'Lucia!     Is  Lucia  here?' 

1  She  is  ;  at  least,  I  hope  in  God  she  may  stili  be  here/ 

1  Is  she  your  wife?  ' 

'Oh,  my  dear  father!  My  wife!  no,  that  she's  not.  Don't 
you  know  anything  of  what  has  happened?' 

'  No,  my  son  ;  since  God  removed  me  to  a  distance  from 
you,  I've  never  heard  anything  further;  but  now  that  he  has 
sent  you  to  me,  FU  teli  you  the  truth,  that  I  wish  very  much 
to  know.     But  .  .  .  and  the  sentence  of  outlawry?' 

'You  know,  then,  what  things  they've  done  to  me? 

'  But  you,  what  had  you  done?  ' 

'Listen:  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  was  prudent  that  day  in 
Milan,  I  should  teli  a  lie;  but  I  didn't  do  a  single  wicked 
action.' 
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'I  belicve  you;  and  I  bclicved  it  too  bcfore/ 

ben,  I  may  teli  you  ali.' 

*  \Vait.'    said   the    friar;   and,    going   a    few   yards   out  of 

the  hut,  he  called,  '  Flthtr  \  inoro!  '     In  a  moment  or  two, 

a  young  Capuchin  app  tO  whom  Cristoforo  said,  4  Do 

me  1 1 1 e  kindne  V  ittore,  lo  take  my  share,  too,  of 

waiting  upon  oiir  paticntf.   while    1    ani   absent    l'or   a   little 

while;  and  il  any  one  should  ask  for  me,  will  you  be  good 

Ugfa  to  cali  me.     '1  hat  one,  particularlv  ;  if  ever  he  givtfl 

the  least  sigli  of  returning  consciousness.  let  me  be  informcd 

it  direct ly,  for  charity's  sake.' 

The  youn;  r   answered   that   he   would    do  as   he  re- 

tteci; and  then  .  htraiag  to  Remo,  -aid,  '  Let  us 

;n  bere    Bui  .  .  .'  idded  he  directly,  itoppi         you  sccm 
to  me  very  timi;  yr»u  muti  .ething  to  cat.' 

'  So  I   (:  t!  .  t  ynu*vc  reminded  me,  I 

remember  l*m  itili  fastic 

'  May."   laid   the    friar;   and  ttking  another   porringer,  he 

nt  to  fili  it  frora  th<  '  <■  boiler;  he  then  rcturned,  and 
offered  it.  with  e  ipooo,  t<         to;  made  bini  sit  down  on  i 

w  mtttreu  which  lerved  him  for  a  bed;  went  to  a  ci 
t ì ì a t  stood  in  «  and  drew  a  glass  of  wine,  whic'i 

he  set  on  a  little  table  near  bis  gue-t  ;  and  then,  taking  up 
own  porri:  .  li  besidc  him. 

'Oh,  1-at'ncr  I  foro!  '  said  Renzo,  '  is  it  your  business 

to  do  ali  this?     But  you  are  alv         the  sanie.    I  thank  you 
with  ali  my  heart.' 

'Don't  thank  me,'  said  the  friar:  'that  belongs  to  the 
poor;  but  you  too  are  a  poor  man  just  now.  Now,  then,  teli 
me  what  I  don't  knov  ;  teli  me  about  our  poor  Lucia,  and  try 
to  do  it  in  a  few  words,  for  time  is  scarce,  and  there  is  plenty 
to  be  done,  as  you  see.' 

Renzo  began,  between  one  spoonful  and  another,  to  re- 
late the  history  of  Lucia,  how  she  had  been  sheltered  in 
the  monastery  at  Monza,  how  she  had  been  forcibly  carried 
off  .  .  . 

At  the  idea  of  such  sufTerings  and  such  dangers,  and  at 
the  thought  that  it  wa?  he  who  had  directed  the  poor  in- 
nocent  to  that  place,  the  good  friar  became  almost  breath- 
less  with  emotion  ;  but  he  was  quickly  relieved  on  hearing 
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how  she  had  been  miraculously  liberateci,  restored  to  her 
mother,  and  placed  by  her  with  Donna  Prassede. 

'  Now  I  will  teli  you  about  myself,'  pursued  the  narrator; 
and  he  briefly  sketched  the  day  he  spent  in  Milan,  and  his 
flight,  and  how  he  had  long  been  absent  from  home,  and 
now,  everything  being  turned  upside  down,  he  had  ven- 
tured  to  go  thither;  how  he  had  not  found  Agnese  there;  and 
how  he  had  learned  at  Milan  that  Lucia  was  at  the  Lazza- 
retto. '  And  here  I  am,'  he  concluded  ;  '  here  I  am  to  look 
for  her,  to  see  if  she's  stili  living,  and  if  .  .  .  she'll  stili  have 
me  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  sometimes  .  .  .' 

'  But  how  were  you  directed  here?  '  asked  the  friar.  '  Have 
you  any  information  whereabouts  she  was  lodged,  or  at  what 
time  she  carne  ?  ' 

1  None,  dear  Father  ;  none,  except  that  she  is  here,  if, 
indeed,  she  be  stili  living,  which  may  God  grant  !  ' 

1  Oh,  you  poor  fellow  !  But  what  search  have  you  yet 
made  here?  ' 

1 1've  wandered  and  wandered  about,  but  hitherto  I've 
scarcely  seen  anything  but  men.  I  thought  that  the  women 
must  be  in  a  separate  quarter,  but  I  haven't  yet  succeeded 
in  finding  it;  if  it  is  really  so,  now  you  can  teli  me.' 

1  Don't  you  know,  my  son,  that  men  are  forbidden  to 
enter  that  quarter,  unless  they  have  some  business  there?' 

*  Well,  and  what  could  happen  to  me?' 

'The  regulation  is  just  and  good,  my  dear  son;  and  if  the 
number  and  weight  of  sorrows  forbid  the  possibility  of  its 
being  respected  with  full  rigour,  is  that  a  reason  why  an 
honest  man  should  transgress  it?' 

'But,  Father  Cristoforo/  said  Renzo,  'Lucia  ought  to 
be  my  wife;  you  know  how  we've  been  separated;  it's  twenty 
months  that  I've  suffered  and  borne  patiently  ;  I've  come  as 
far  as  here,  at  the  risk  of  so  many  things,  one  worse  than 
the  other  ;  and  now  then  .  .  .' 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  say,'  resumed  the  friar,  replying 
rather  to  his  own  thoughts  than  to  the  words  of  the  young 
man.  '  You  are  going  with  a  good  intention  ;  and  would  to 
God  that  ali  who  have  free  access  to  that  place  would  con- 
duct  themselves  as  I  can  feel  sure  you  will  do!  God,  who 
certainly  blesses  this  your  perseverance  of  affection,  this 
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your  faithfulness  in  wishing  and  seeking  for  her  whom  He 
has  givcn  you,  God,  who  is  more  rigorous  than  nien,  yet 
more  indulgcnt,  will  not  regard  what  may  be  irrcgular  in 
your  mode  of  secking  for  her.  Only  remember,  that  for 
your  behaviour  in  ibis  place  we  shall  both  bave  to  render 
an  account,  not,  prohablv,  to  nien,  but,  without  fail,  at  the 
bar  of  God.  Come  this  way.'  So  saving,  he  rose:  Renzo 
followed  bis  cxamplc;  and,  without  neglecting  to  listen  to  his 
words,  had,  in  the  mean  timo,  dctermined  in  himself  not  to 
ak,  as  he  had  at  first  intcnded,  atout  Lucia's  vow. — If 
he  heara  thi-  —  thought  he, — he  will  certainly  raise  more 

difficultics.  Either  I  will  fimi  her,  and  then  there  will  be 
time  enough  to  discuss  it,  or  .  .  .  and  then  !  what  will  it 
matter? — 

Lcadìng  hlm  to  the  dnor  of  the  cabin,  which  faced  towards 
the  north,  the  friar  resumed:  'Listen  to  me;  Father  Felice, 
the  president  of  tln-  Lazzaretto,  will  to-day  conduct  the  few 
who  have  recovered  to  perforili  their  quarantine  elsewhere. 
You  see  that  church  in  the  middle  .  .  .'  and  raising  his 

thin  and  tremulotlS  band,  he  pointed  out  to  the  left,  through 
the  cloudy  atmosphere,  the  cupola  of  the  little  tempie  rising 
above  the  miscrable  tents,  and  continued:  '  About  there 
they  are  now  assembling,  to  go  out  in  procession  through 
the  gate  by  which  you  must  have  entered.' 

'  Ah  !  it  was  for  this,  then,  that  they  were  trying  to  clear 
the  passage/ 

'Just  so:  and  you  must  also  have  heard  some  tollings  of 
the  beli.' 

1 1  heard  one.' 

'  It  was  the  second  :  when  the  third  rings,  they  will  ali 
be  assembled:  Father  Felice  will  address  a  few  words  to 
them  ;  and  then  they  will  set  off.  At  this  signal,  do  you  go 
thither;  contrive  to  place  yourself  behind  the  assembly  on 
the  edge  of  the  passage,  where,  without  giving  trouble,  or 
being  observed,  you  can  watch  them  pass  ;  and  look  .  .  .  look 
.  .  .  look  if  she  is  there.  If  it  be  not  God's  will  that  she 
should  be  there,  that  quarter  .  .  /  and  he  again  raised  his 
hand,  and  pointed  to  the  side  of  the  edifice  which  faced  them, 
'that  quarter  of  the  building,  and  part  of  the  field  before 
it,  are  assigned  to  the  women.     You  will  see  some  paling 
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that  divides  this  from  that  enclosure,  but  here  and  there 
broken  and  interrupted,  so  that  you'll  find  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  admittance.  Once  in,  if  you  do  nothing  to  give 
offence,  no  one  probably  will  say  anything  to  you  ;  if,  how- 
ever,  they  should  make  any  opposition,  say  that  Father  Cris- 
toforo of  *  *  *  knows  you,  and  will  answer  for  you.  Seek 
her  there;  seek  her  with  confidence  and  .  .  .  with  resignation. 
For  you  must  remember  it  is  a  great  thing  you  have  come 
to  ask  here  :  a  person  alive  within  the  Lazzaretto  !  Do  you 
know  how  often  I  have  seen  my  poor  people  here  renewed? 
how  many  I  have  seen  carried  off  !  how  few  go  out  re- 
covered  !  .  .  .  Go,  prepared  to  make  a  sacrifìce  .  .  .' 

'Ay!  I  understand  !'  interrupted  Renzo,  his  eyes  rolling 
wildly,  and  his  face  becoming  very  dark  and  threatening: 
'I  understand  !  I'il  go:  I'il  look  in  one  place  or  another, 
from  too  to  bottom  of  the  Lazzaretto  .  .  .  and  if  I  don't  find 
her!  .  .'.' 

'  If  you  don't  find  her?*  said  the  friar,  with  an  air  of 
grave  and  serious  expectation,  and  an  admonishing  look. 

But  Renzo,  whose  anger  had  for  some  time  been  swelling 
in  his  bosom,  and  now  clouded  his  sight,  and  deprived  him 
of  ali  feelings  of  respect,  repeated  and  continued:  '  If  I 
don't  find  her,  I'il  succeed  in  finding  somebody  else.  Either 
in  Milan,  or  in  his  detestable  palace,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  or  in  the  abode  of  the  devil,  I'il  find  that  rascal  who 
separated  us;  that  villain,  but  for  whom  Lucia  would  have 
been  mine  twenty  months  ago;  and  if  we  had  been  doomed 
to  die,  we  would  at  least  have  died  together.  If  that  fellow 
stili  lives,  ITI  find  him  .  .  / 

'Renzo  !  '  said  the  friar,  grasping  him  by  one  arm,  and 
gazing  on  him  stili  more  severely. 

'And  if  I  find  him,  continued  he,  perfectly  blinded  with 
rage,  '  if  the  plague  hasn't  already  wrought  justice  .  .  .  This 
is  no  longer  a  time  when  a  coward,  with  his  bravoes  at  his 
heels,  can  drive  people  to  desperation,  and  then  mock  at 
them:  a  time  is  come  when  men  meet  each  other  face  to 
face  .  .  .  I'il  get  justice!  ' 

1  Miserable  wretch  !  '  cried  Father  Cristoforo,  in  a  voice 
which  had  assumed  its  former  full  and  sonorous  tone  :  '  Mis- 
erable wretch  !  '    And  he  raised  his  sunken  head,  his  cheeks 
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became  flushed  with  their  originai  colour,  and  the  fire  that 
flashed  from  his  eyes  had  something  terrible  in  it.  '  Look 
about  you,  miserable  man  !  '  And  while  with  one  hand  he 
grasped,  and  strongly  shook,  Renzo's  arni,  he  waved  the 
other  before  him,  pointing,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  the  mourn- 
ful  scene  around  them.  '  See  who  is  He  that  chastises  ! 
Who  is  He  that  judges,  and  is  not  judged  !  He  that  scourges, 
and  forgives  !  But  you,  a  worm  of  the  earth,'  you  would  get 
justice!  You!  do  you  know  what  justice  is?  Away,  un- 
happy  man  ;  away  with  you  !  I  hoped  .  .  .  yes,  I  did  hope 
that,  before  my  death,  God  would  have  given  me  the  comfort 
of  hearing  that  my  poor  Lucia  was  alive;  perhaps  of  seeing 
her,  and  hearing  her  promise  me  that  she  would  send  one 
prayer  towards  the  grave  where  I  shall  be  laid.  Go,  you 
have  robbed  me  of  this  hope  !  God  has  not  let  her  remain 
upon  earth  for  you;  and  you,  surely,  cannot  have  the  hardi- 
hood  to  believe  yourself  worthy  that  God  should  think  of 
comforting  you.  He  will  have  thought  of  her,  for  she  was 
one  of  those  souls  for  whom  eternai  consolations  are  re- 
served.    Go  !    I've  no  longer  time  to  listen  to  you.' 

And  so  saying,  he  threw  from  him  Renzo's  arm,  and 
moved  towards  a  cabin  of  sick. 

1  Ah,  Father  !  '  said  Renzo,  following  him  with  a  suppli- 
cating  air,  'will  you  send  me  away  in  this  manner?' 

1  What  !  '  rejoined  the  Capuchin,  relaxing  nothing  of  his 
severity  ;  '  dare  you  require  that  I  should  steal  the  time 
from  these  poor  afflicted  ones,  who  are  awaiting  for  me  to 
speak  to  them  of  the  pardon  of  God,  to  listen  to  your  words 
of  fury,  your  propositions  of  revenge?  I  listened  to  you 
when  you  asked  consolation  and  direction  ;  I  neglected  one 
duty  of  charity  for  the  sake  of  another;  but  now  you  have 
vengeance  in  your  heart:  what  do  you  want  with  me? 
Segone  !  I  have  beheld  those  die  here  who  have  been  offended 
and  have  forgiven;  offenders  who  have  mourned  that  they 
could  not  humble  themselves  before  the  offended:  I  have  wept 
with  both  one  and  the  other;  but  what  have  I  to  do  with 
you?  ' 

1  Ah  !  I  forgive  him  !  I  forgive  him,  indeed,  and  for  ever  l  ' 
exclaimed  the  youth. 

'Renzo  !  '  said  the  f  riar,  with  more  tranquil  sternness  ;  *  be- 
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think  yourself,  and  just  say  how  often  you  have  forgiven 
him.' 

And  having  waited  a  moment  without  receiving  a  reply, 
he  suddenly  bent  his  head,  and  with  an  appeased  voice  re- 
sumed  :  '  You  know  why  I  bear  this  habit  ?  ' 

Renzo   hesitated. 

*  You  know  it  !  '  resumed  the  old  man. 
'  I   do,'   answered  Renzo. 

'  I  too  have  hated,  and  therefore  I  have  rebuked  you  for 
a  thought,  for  a  word;  the  man  whom  I  hated,  whom  I  cor- 
dially  hated,  whom  I  had  long  hated,  that  man  I  mur- 
dered  !  ■ 

'  Yes,  but  a  tyrant  !  one  of  those  .  .  .' 

*  Hush  !  '  interrupted  the  friar:  'think  you  that  if  there 
were  a  good  reason  for  it,  I  shouldn't  have  found  it  in 
thirty  years?  Ah!  if  I  could  now  instil  into  your  heart  the 
sentiment  I  have  ever  since  had,  and  stili  have,  for  the 
man  I  hated  !  If  I  could  !  I  ?  But  God  can  :  may  He  do 
so  !..  .  Listen,  Renzo  ;  He  wishes  you  more  good  than  you 
even  wish  yourself:  you  have  dared  to  meditate  revenge; 
but  He  has  power  and  mercy  enough  to  prevent  you;  He 
bestows  upon  you  a  favour  of  which  another  was  too  un- 
worthy.  You  know,  and  you  have  often  and  often  said  it, 
that  He  can  arrest  the  hand  of  the  oppressor  :  but,  remember, 
He  can  also  arrest  that  of  the  revengeful;  and  think  you 
that,  because  you  are  poor,  because  you  are  injured,  He 
cannot  defend  against  your  vengeance  a  man  whom  He  has 
created  in  His  own  image?  Did  you  think  that  He  would 
sufTer  you  to  do  ali  you  wished  ?  No  !  but  do  you  know  what 
He  can  do?  You  may  hate  and  be  lost  for  ever;  you  may, 
by  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  this,  deprive  yourself  of  every 
blessing.  For,  however  things  may  go  with  you,  whatever 
condition  you  may  be  placed  in,  rest  assured  that  ali  will 
be  punishment  until  you  have  forgiven — forgiven  in  such  a 
way,  that  you  may  never  again  be  able  to  say,  I  forgive  him/ 

1  Yes,  yes,'  said  Renzo,  with  deep  shame  and  emotion  :  '  I 
see  now  that  I  have  never  before  really  forgiven  him  ;  I  see 
that  I  have  spoken  like  a  beast,  and  not  like  a  Christian  : 
and  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  forgive  him;  yes,  I'il 
forgive  him  from  my  very  heart/ 
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'And  supposing  you  were  to  see  him?' 
1 1  would  pray  the  Lord  to  give  w?  patience,  and  to  touch 
his  heart.' 

1  Would  you  remember  that  the  Lord  has  not  only  com- 
manded  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  also  to  love  them? 
Would  you  remember  that  He  so  loved  him  as  to  lay  down 
His  life  for  him?  ' 

1  Ves,  by  His  help,  I  would.' 

'Well,  then;  come  and  see  him.  You  have  said,  "FU 
fìnd  him  ;  "  and  you  shall  find  him.  Come,  and  you  shall 
see  against  whom  you  would  nourish  hatred;  to  whom  you 
could  wish  evil,  and  be  ready  to  do  it;  of  what  life  you 
would  render  yourself  master!' 

And,  taking  Renzo's  hand,  which  he  grasped  as  a  healthy 
young  man  would  have  done,  he  moved  forward.  Renzo  fol- 
lowed,  without  daring  to  ask  anything  further. 

After  a  short  walk,  the  friar  stopped  near  the  entrance 
of  a  cabin,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Renzo's  face  with  a  mixture  of 
gravity  and  tenderness,  and  drew  him  in. 

The  first  thing  he  observed  on  entering,  was  a  sick  person, 
seated  on  some  Straw,  in  the  background,  who  did  not,  how- 
ever,  seem  very  ili,  but  rather  recovenng  from  illness.  On 
seeing  the  Father,  he  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  say  No:  the 
Father  bent  his  with  an  air  of  sorrow  and  resignation. 
Renzo,  mean  while,  eyeing  the  surrounding  objects  with  un- 
easy  curiosity,  beheld  three  or  four  sick  persons,  and  dis- 
tinguished  one  against  the  wall,  lying  upon  a  bed,  and 
wrapped  in  a  sheet,  with  a  nobleman's  cloak  laid  upon  him 
as  a  quilt  :  he  gazed  at  him,  recognized  Don  Rodrigo,  and 
involuntarily  shrank  back;  but  the  friar,  again  making  hirn 
feel  the  hand  by  which  he  held  him,  drew  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  stretching  over  it  his  other  hand,  pointed  to 
the  man  who  there  lay  prostrate.  The  unhappy  being  was 
perfectly  motionless;  his  eyes  were  open,  but  he  saw  nothing; 
his  face  was  pale  and  covered  with  black  spots  ;  his  Hps  black 
and  swollen  ;  it  would  have  been  called  the  face  of  a  corpse, 
had  not  convulsive  twitchings  revealed  a  tenacity  of  life. 
His  bosom  heaved  from  time  to  time  with  painfully  short 
respiration;  and  his  right  hand,  laid  outside  the  cloak, 
pressed  it  closely  to  his  heart  with  a  firra   grasp   of  his 
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clenched  fingers,  which  were  of  a  livid  colour,  and  black 
at  the  extremities. 

1  You  see/  said  the  friar,  in  a  low  and  solemn  voice. 
1  This  may  be  a  punishment,  or  it  may  be  mercy.  The  dis- 
position  you  now  have  towards  this  man,  who  certainly  has 
offended  you,  that  disposition  will  God,  whom  assuredly 
you  have  offended,  have  towards  you  at  the  great  day.  Bless 
him,  and  be  blessed.  For  four  days  has  he  lain  there,  as 
you  see  him,  without  giving  any  signs  of  consciousness. 
Perhaps  the  Lord  is  ready  to  grant  him  an  hour  of  repent- 
ance,  but  waits  for  you  to  ask  it:  perhaps  it  is  His  will  that 
you  should  pray  for  it  with  that  innocent  creature;  perhaps 
he  reserves  the  mercy  for  your  solitary  prayer,  the  prayer  of 
an  afflicted  and  resigned  heart.  Perhaps  the  salvation  of 
this  man  and  your  own  depend  at  this  moment  upon  yourself, 
upon  the  disposition  of  your  mind  to  forgiveness,  to  com- 
passion  .  .  .  to  love!'  He  ceased;  and  joining  his  hands, 
bent  his  head  over  them  both,  as  if  in  prayer.  Renzo  did  the 
same. 

They  had  been  for  a  few  moments  in  this  position,  when 
they  heard  the  third  tolling  of  the  beli.  Both  moved  to- 
gether,  as  if  by  agreement,  and  went  out.  The  one  naade 
no  inquiries,  the  other  no  protestations  :  their  countenances 
spoke. 

'  Go  now/  resumed  the  friar,  '  go  prepared  to  make  a  Sac- 
rifice,  and  to  bless  God,  whatever  be  the  issue  of  your  re- 
searches.  And,  whatever  it  be,  come  and  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  it:  we  will  praise  Him  together.' 

Here,  without  further  words,  they  parted;  the  one  re- 
turned  to  the  place  he  had  left,  the  other  set  off  to  the  little 
tempie,  which  was  scarcely  more  than  a  stone's  throw  distant 
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WHO  would  cver  have  told  Renzo,  a  few  hours  be- 
fore,  tliat  in  the  ver}-  crisis  of  his  scardi,  at  the 
approach  of  the  moment  of  greatest  suspense 
which  was  so  soon  to  be  decisive,  his  heart  would  have  been 
divided  between  Lucia  and  Don  Rodrigo?  Yet  so  it  was; 
that  figure  he  had  just  beheld,  carne  and  minglcd  itself  in  ali 
the  dear  or  terrible  pictures  which  either  hope  or  fear  alter- 
natcly  bronght  before  him  in  the  course  of  his  walk;  the 
words  he  had  heard  at  the  foot  of  that  bed  blended  them- 
sclves  with  the  conflicting  thoughts  by  which  his  mind  was 
•ated,  and  he  could  not  conclude  a  prayer  for  the  happy 
issuc  of  this  great  experiment,  without  connecting  with  it 
that  which  he  had  begun  there,  and  which  the  sound  of  the 
beli  had  abruptly  terminated. 

The  small  octagonal  tempie,  which  stood  clevated  from  the 
ground  by  several  steps,  in  the  middle  of  the  Lazzaretto, 
was,  in  its  originai  construction,  open  on  every  side,  without 
other  support  than  pilasters  and  columns — a  perforated 
building,  so  to  sav.  In  each  front  was  an  arch  between  two 
columns;  within,  a  portico  ran  round  that  which  might 
more  properly  be  called  the  church,  but  which  was  composed 
only  of  eight  arches  supported  by  pilasters,  surmounted  by 
a  small  cupola,  and  corresponding  to  those  on  the  outside 
of  the  arcade;  so  that  the  aitar,  erected  in  the  centre,  might 
be  seen  from  the  window  of  each  room  in  the  enclosure,  and 
almost  from  any  part  of  the  encampment.  Now,  the  edifice 
being  converted  to  quite  a  different  use,  the  spaces  of  the 
eight  fronts  are  walled  up  ;  but  the  ancient  framework,  which 
stili  remains  uninjured,  indicates  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  originai  condition  and  destination  of  the  building. 

Renzo  had  scarcely  started,  when  Father  Felice  made  his 
appearance  in  the  portico  of  the  tempie,  and  advanced 
towards  the  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  side  which  faces  the 
city,  in  front  of  which  the  assembly  were  arranged  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  and  along  the  course  prepared  for  them: 
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and  shortly  he  perceived  by  his  manner  that  he  had  begun  the 
sermon.  He  therefore  went  round  by  some  little  by-paths, 
so  as  to  attain  the  rear  of  the  audience,  as  had  been  suggested 
to  him.  Arrived  there,  he  stood  stili  very  quietly,  and  ran 
over  the  whole  with  his  eye;  but  he  could  see  nothing  from 
his  position,  except  a  mass,  I  had  almost  said,  a  pavement  of 
heads.  In  the  centre  there  were  some  covered  with  hand- 
kerchiefs,  or  veils;  and  here  he  fixed  his  eyes  more  atten- 
tively;  but,  failing  to  distinguish  anything  more  clearly,  he 
also  raised  them  to  where  ali  the  others  were  directed.  He 
was  touched  and  affected  by  the  venerable  figure  of  the 
speaker;  and,  with  ali  the  attention  he  could  command  in 
such  a  moment  of  expectation,  listened  to  the  following 
portion  of  his  solermi  address  : — 

'  Let  us  remember  for  a  moment  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands  who  have  gone  forth  thither;'  and  raising  his  finger 
above  his  shoulder,  he  pointed  behind  him  towards  the  gate 
which  led  to  the  cemetery  of  San  Gregorio,  the  whole  of 
which  was  then,  we  might  say,  one  immense  grave:  '  let  us 
cast  an  eye  around  upon  the  thousands  and  thousands  who 
are  stili  left  here,  uncertain,  alas  !  by  which  way  they  will 
go  forth  ;  let  us  look  at  ourselves,  so  few  in  number,  who 
are  about  to  go  forth  restored.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  ! 
Blessed  be  He  in  His  justice,  blessed  in  His  mercy  !  blessed 
in  death,  and  blessed  in  life!  blessed  in  the  choice  He  has 
been  pleased  to  make  of  us  !  Oh  !  why  has  He  so  pleased, 
my  brethren,  if  not  to  preserve  to  Himself  a  little  remnant, 
corrected  by  affliction,  and  warmed  with  gratitude?  if  not 
in  order  that,  feeling  more  vividly  than  ever  how  life  is 
His  gift,  we  may  esteem  it  as  a  gift  from  His  hands  deserves, 
and  employ  it  in  such  works  as  we  may  dare  to  ofler  Him? 
if  not  in  order  that  the  remembrance  of  our  own  sufTerings 
may  make  us  compassionate  towards  others,  and  ever  ready 
to  relieve  them?  In  the  mean  while,  let  those  in  wdiose 
company  we  have  suffered,  hoped,  and  feared;  among  whom 
we  are  leaving  friends  and  relatives,  and  who  are  ali,  besides, 
our  brethren  ;  let  those  among  them  who  will  see  us  pass 
through  the  midst  of  them,  not  only  derive  some  relief  from 
the  thought  that  others  are  going  out  hence  in  health,  but 
also  be  edified  by  our  behaviour.    God  forbid  that  they  should 
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behold  in  us  a  clamorous  festivity,  a  carnai  joy,  at  having 
escaped  that  death  against  which  they  are  stili  struggling. 
Lct  them  see  that  we  depart  in  thanksgivings  for  ourselves 
and  prayers  for  them  ;  and  let  them  be  able  to  say,  "  Even 
beyond  these  walls  they  will  not  forget  us,  they  will  continue 
to  pray  for  us  poor  creatures  !  "  Let  us  begin  from  this  time, 
from  the  first  steps  we  are  about  to  take,  a  li  fé  wholly  made 
up  of  love.  Let  those  who  have  regained  their  former  vigour 
lend  a  brotherly  arm  to  the  feeble  ;  young  men,  sustain  the 
aged  ;  you  who  are  left  without  children,  look  around  you 
bow  many  children  are  left  without  parents  !  be  such  to 
them  !  And  this  charity,  covering  the  multitude  of  sins,  will 
al<o  alleviate  your  own  sorrows.' 

Mere  a  deep  murmur  of  groans  and  sobs,  which  had  been 
increasing  in  the  assembly,  was  suddenly  suspended,  on 
sccing  the  preacher  put  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  fall  upon 
his  knees;  and,  in  profound  silence,  they  stood  awaiting  what 
he  was  about  to  say. 

1  For  me,'  continued  he,  '  and  the  rest  of  my  companions 
who,  without  any  merit  of  our  own,  have  been  chosen  out 
for  the  high  privilege  of  serving  Christ  in  you,  I  humbly  im- 
plore  your  forgi veness,  if  we  have  not  worthily  fulfìlled  so 
great  a  ministry.  If  slothfulness,  if  the  ungovernableness 
of  the  flesh,  has  rendered  us  less  attentive  to  your  necessities, 
less  ready  to  answer  your  calls;  if  unjust  impatience,  or 
blameworthy  weariness,  has  sometimes  made  us  show  you 
a  severe  and  dispirited  countenance  ;  if  the  miserable  thought 
that  we  were  necessary  to  you,  has  sometimes  induced  us 
to  fail  in  treating  you  with  that  humility  which  became 
us;  if  our  frailty  has  led  us  hastily  to  commit  any  action 
which  has  been  a  cause  of  ofTence  to  you  ;  forgive  us  !  And 
so  may  God  forgive  you  ali  your  trespasses,  and  bless  you/ 
Then,  inaking  the  sign  of  a  large  cross  over  the  assembly, 
he  rose. 

We  have  succeeded  in  relating,  if  not  the  actual  words,  at 
least  the  sense  and  burden  of  those  which  he  really  uttered; 
but  the  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.  It  was  the  manner  of  one  who  called  it  a  privi- 
lege to  attend  upon  the  infected,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  so; 
who  confessed  that  he  had  not  worthily  acted  up  to  it,  be- 
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cause  he  was  conscious  he  had  not  done  so;  who  besought 
forgiveness,  because  he  was  convinced  he  stood  in  need  of  it 
But  the  people  who  had  beheld  these  Capuchins  as  they 
went  about,  engaged  in  nothing  but  waiting  upon  them; 
who  had  seen  so  many  sink  under  the  duty,  and  him  who 
was  now  addressing  them  ever  the  foremost  in  toil,  as  in 
authority,  except,  indeed,  when  he  himself  was  lying  at  the 
point  of  death;  think  with  what  sighs  and  tears  they  re- 
sponded  to  such  an  appeal.  The  admirable  friar  then  took 
a  large  cross  which  stood  resting  against  a  pillar,  elevated  it 
before  him,  left  his  sandals  at  the  edge  of  the  outside  portico, 
and,  through  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  which  reverently  made 
way  for  him,  proceeded  to  place  himself  at  their  head. 

Renzo,  no  less  affected  than  if  he  had  been  one  of  those 
from  whom  this  singular  forgiveness  was  requested,  also 
withdrew  a  little  further,  and  succeeded  in  placing  himself 
by  the  side  of  a  cabin.  Here  he  stood  waiting,  with  his 
body  half  concealed  and  his  head  stretched  forward,  his 
eyes  wide  open,  and  his  heart  beating  violently,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  a  kind  of  new  and  particular  confidence, 
arising,  I  think,  from  the  tenderness  of  spirit  which  the 
sermon  and  the  spectacle  of  the  general  emotion  had  excited 
in  him. 

Father  Felice  now  carne  up,  barefoot,  with  the  rope  round 
his  neck,  and  that  tali  and  heavy  cross  elevated  before 
him;  his  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  inspiring  both  sorrow 
and  encouragement;  he  walked  with  slow,  but  resolute 
steps,  like  one  who  would  spare  the  weakness  of  others; 
and  in  everything  was  like  a  man  to  whom  these  super* 
numerary  labours  and  troubles  imparted  strength  to  sustain 
those  which  were  necessary,  and  inseparable  from  his  charge. 
Immediately  behind  him  carne  the  taller  children,  barefooted 
for  the  most  part,  very  few  entirely  clothed,  and  some  ac- 
tually  in  their  shirts.  Then  carne  the  women,  almost  every 
one  leading  a  little  chfld  by  the  hand,  and  alternately  chant- 
ing  he  Miserere;  while  the  feebleness  of  their  voices,  and 
thL  paleness  and  langtior  of  their  countenances,  were  enough 
to  fili  the  heart  of  any  one  with  pity  who  chanced  to  be  there 
as  a  mere  spectator.  But  Renzo  was  gazing  and  examining, 
from  rank  to  rank,  from  face  to  face,  without  passing  over 
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one  ;  for  which  the  extremcly  slow  advance  of  the  pro- 
ccssion  gave  him  abundant  leisure.  On  and  on  it  gocs; 
he  looks  and  looks,  ahvays  to  no  purposc;  he  kceps  glancing 
rapidly  over  the  crowd  which  stili  remains  behind,  and 
which  is  gradually  diminishing:  DOW  there  are  vcry  few 
rows  ; — we  are  at  the  last  ; — ali  are  gone  by  ; — ali  were  un- 
known  faces.  W'ith  drooping  arms,  and  head  reclining  on 
one  shouldcr,  he  suffered  his  ève  stili  to  wander  after  that 
little  band,  while  that  of  the  men  passed  before  him.  Ilis 
ntion  was  a^ain  arrested,  and  a  new  hope  arosc  in  his 
mind,  on  sccing  some  carts  appear  behind  these,  hearing 
thosc  COnvalescentS  who  werc  not  yet  ablc  to  walk.  Ilerc 
the  women  carne  last  ;  and  the  train  procceded  at  so  de- 
liberate a  pace,  that  Renzo  could  with  cqual  case  review 
ali  these  without  one  escaping  his  scrutiny.  But  what  then? 
he  examined  the  first  cart,  the  sccond,  the  third,  and  so  on, 
one  by  one,  always  with  the  same  result,  up  to  the  last, 
behind  which  followcd  a  solitary  Capuchin,  with  a  grave 
COUntenance,  and  a  stick  in  his  band,  as  the  regulator  of 
the  It  was  that   Fathcr  Michele  whom  we  bave 

mentiuned  as  I  appointed  coadjutor  in  the  government 

with  Father  Fcli( 

Thus  was  this  soothing  hope  complctcly  dissipated;  and, 
as  it  was  di  )t  only  carried  away  the  comfort 

it  had  brougln  along  with  it,  but,  as  is  generaHy  the  case, 
left  him  in  a  worse  condition  than  before.  Xow  the  happiest 
alternative  was  to  fìnd  Lucia  ili.  Yet,  while  increasing 
fears  took  the  place  of  the  ardour  of  present  hope,  he  clung 
with  ali  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  this  melancholy  and  fragile 
thread,  and  issuing  into  the  road,  pursued  his  way  towards 
the  place  the  proecssion  had  just  left.  On  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  little  tempie,  he  went  and  knelt  down  upon  the 
lowest  step,  and  there  poured  forth  a  prayer  to  God,  or 
rather  a  crowd  of  unconnected  expressions,  broken  sentences, 
ejaculations,  entreaties,  complaints,  and  promises;  one  of 
those  addresses  which  are  never  made  to  men,  because  they 
have  not  sufficient  quickness  to  understand  them,  nor  pa- 
tience  to  listen  to  them  ;  they  are  not  great  enough  to  feel 
compassion  without  contempt. 

He   rose   somewhat   more   re-animated;    went  round   the 
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tempie,  carne  into  the  other  road  which  he  had  not  before 
seen,  and  which  led  to  the  opposite  gate,  and  after  going 
on  a  little  way,  saw  on  both  sides  the  paling  the  friar  had 
told  him  of,  but  full  of  breaks  and  gaps,  exactly  as  he 
had  said. 

He  entered  through  one  of  these,  and  found  himself 
in  the  quarter  assigned  to  the  women.  Almost  at  the  first 
step  he  took,  he  saw  lying  on  the  ground  a  little  beli,  such 
as  the  monatti  wore  upon  their  feet,  quite  perfect,  with 
ali  its  straps  and  buckles  ;  and  it  immediately  struck  him 
that  perhaps  such  an  instrument  might  serve  him  as  a  pass- 
port  in  that  place.  He  therefore  picked  it  up,  and,  looking 
round  to  see  if  any  one  were  watching  him,  buckled  it  on. 
He  then  set  himself  to  his  search,  to  that  search,  which, 
were  it  only  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects,  would  have 
been  extremely  wearisome,  even  had  those  objects  been 
anything  but  what  they  were.  He  began  to  survey,  or 
rather  to  contemplate,  new  scenes  of  suffering,  in  part  so 
similar  to  those  he  had  already  witnessed,  in  part  so  dis- 
similar: for,  under  the  same  calamity,  there  was  here  a 
difìferent  kind  of  suffering,  so  to  say,  a  different  languor, 
a  different  complaining,  a  different  endurance,  a  different 
kind  of  mutuai  pity  and  assistance,  there  was,  too,  in  the 
spectator,  another  kind  of  compassion,  so  to  say,  and  an- 
other  feeling  of  horror.  He  had  now  gone  I  know  not 
how  far,  without  success,  and  without  accidents,  when 
he  heard  behind  him  a  '  Hey  !  ' — a  cali,  which  seemed  to 
be  addressed  to  him.  He  turncd  round,  and  saw  at  a  little 
distance  a  commissary,  who,  with  uplifted  hand,  was  beck- 
oning  to  none  other  but  him,  and  crying,  '  There,  in  those 
rooms,  you're  wanted  :  here  we've  only  just  finished  clearing 
away.' 

Renzo  immediately  perccived  whom  he  was  taken  for, 
and  that  the  little  beli  was  the  cause  of  the  mistake  ;  he 
called  himself  a  great  fool  for  having  thought  only  of  the 
ineonveniences  which  this  token  might  enable  him  to  avoid, 
and  not  of  those  which  it  might  draw  down  upon  him; 
ind  at  the  same  instant  devised  a  pian  to  free  himself 
from  the  difficulty.  He  repeatedly  nodded  to  him  in  a  hur- 
ried  manner,  as  if  to  say  that  he  understood  and  would 
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obey;  and  then  got  out  of  his  sight  by  slipping  aside  be- 
tween  the  cabins. 

When  he  thought  himself  far  enough  off,  he  began  to 
think  about  dismissing  this  cause  of  offence;  and  to  per- 
form  the  operation  without  being  observed,  he  stationed 
himself  in  the  narrow  passage  between  two  little  huts, 
which  had  their  backs  turned  to  each  other.  Stooping 
down  to  unloose  the  buckles,  and  in  this  position  resting 
his  head  against  the  Straw  wall  of  one  of  the  cabins,  a 
voice  reached  his  ear  f  rom  it  .  .  .  Oh  heavens  !  is  it  pos- 
sible?  His  whole  soul  was  in  that  ear;  he  held  his  breath 
.  .  .  Yes,  indeed  !  it  is  that  voice!  .  .  .  '  Fear  of  what?' 
said  that  gentle  voice  :  '  wc  have  passed  through  much  worse 
than  a  storm.  He  who  has  preserved  us  hitherto,  will  pre- 
serve  us  even  now.' 

If  Renzo  uttcred  no  cry,  it  was  not  for  fear  of  being 
discovered,  but  beCftUM  he  had  no  breath  to  utter  it.  His 
knces  failed  beneath  him,  his  sight  became  dim  ;  but  it  was 
only  for  the  first  moment;  at  the  second  he  was  on  his  feet, 
more  alert,  more  vigorous  than  ever  ;  in  three  bounds  he 
was  round  the  cabin,  stood  at  the  doorway,  saw  her  who 
had  been  speaking,  saw  her  standing  by  a  bedside,  and 
bending  over  it.  She  turned  on  hearing  a  noise;  looked, 
fancied  she  mistook  the  object,  looked  again  more  fixedly, 
and  exclaimed:  '  Oh,  blessed  Lord  !  ' 

1  Lucia  !  I've  found  you  !  I've  found  you  !  It's  really 
you  1  You're  living  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo,  advancing  towards 
her,  ali  in  a  tremble. 

1  Oh,  blessed  Lord  !  '  replied  Lucia,  trembling  far  more 
violently.  'You?  What  is  this?  What  way?  Why? 
The  plague  !  ' 

1  I've  had  it.    And  you  !  .  .  .' 

'Ah!  and  I  too.     And  about  my  mother?  .  .  .' 

'  J  haven't  seen  her,  for  she's  at  Fasturo  ;  I  believe,  how- 
ever,  she's  very  well.  But  you  .  .  .  how  pale  you  stili  are  ! 
how  weak  you  seem  !  You're  recovered,  however,  aren't 
you?  ' 

1  The  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  leave  me  a  little  longer 
below.    Ah  Renzo  !  why  are  you  here  ?  ' 

'Why?'  said  Renzo,  drawing  ali  the  time  nearer  to  her? 
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'  do  you  ask  why  ?  Why  I  should  come  here  !  Need  I  say 
why?  Who  is  there  I  ought  to  think  about?  Am  I  no 
longer  Renzo  ?     Are  you  no  longer  Lucia  ?  ' 

*  Ah,  what  are  you  saying  !  What  are  you  saying  !  Didn't 
my  mother  write  to  you?  .  .  .' 

1  Ay  :  that  indeed  she  did  !  Fine  things  to  write  to  an 
unfortunate,  afflicted,  fugitive  wretch — to  a  young  fellow 
who  has  never  ofrered  you  a  single  affront,  at  least  !  ' 

1  But  Renzo  !  Renzo  !  since  you  knew  .  .  .  why  come  ? 
why?' 

*  Why  come?  Oh  Lucia!  Why  come,  do  you  say?  After 
so  many  promises  !  Are  we  no  longer  ourselves?  Don't 
you  any  longer  remember  ?    What  is  wanting  ?  ' 

*  Oh  Lord  !  '  exclaimed  Lucia,  piteously,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  '  Why  hast  Thou 
not  granted  me  the  mercy  of  taking  me  to  Thyself  !  .  .  . 
Oh  Renzo,  whatever  have  you  done?  See;  I  was  beginning 
to  hope  that  ...  in  time  .  .  .  you  would  have  forgotten 
me  .  .  . 

1  A  fine  hope,  indeed  !   Fine  things  to  teli  me  to  my  face  !  ' 

'Ah,  what  have  you  done?  and  in  this  place!  among  ali 
this  misery  !  among  these  sights  !  here,  where  they  do  noth- 
ing  but  die,  you  have  !  .  .  .' 

1  We  must  Pray  God  for  those  who  die,  and  hope  that 
they  will  go  to  a  good  place  ;  but  it  isn't  surely  fair,  even 
for  this  reason,  that  they  who  live  should  live  in  de- 
spair  .  .  .' 

1  But  Renzo  !  Renzo  !  you  don't  think  what  you're  saying. 
A  promise  to  the  Madonna  ! — a  vow  !  ' 

'  And  I  teli  you  they  are  promises  that  go  for  nothing.' 

'Oh  Lord!  What  do  you  say?  where  have  you  been 
ali  this  time?  whom  have  you  mixed  with?  how  are  you 
talking?' 

'  Fm  talking  like  a  good  Christian;  and  I  think  better 
of  the  Madonna  than  you  do  ;  for  I  believe  she  doesn't  wish 
for  promises  that  injure  one's  fellow-creatures.  If  the 
Madonna  had  spoken,  then,  indeed  !  But  what  has  hap- 
pened?  a  mere  fancy  of  your  own.  Don't  you  know  what 
you  ought  to  promise  the  Madonna?  promise  her  that  the 
first  daughter  we  have,  we'll  cali  her  Maria;  for  that  I'm 
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willing  to  promise  too:  thcse  are  things  that  do  much  more 
honour  to  the  Madonna  ;  thcse  are  devotions  that  have 
some  use  in  them,  and  do  no  harm   to  any  one.' 

'No,  no;  don't  say  so:  you  don't  know  what  you  are  say- 
rng;  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  make  a  vow  ;  you've 
never  been  in  sudi  circumstances;  you  havcn't  tried.  Leave 
me,  leave  me,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  ' 

And  she  impetuously  rushed  from  him,  and  returned 
towards  the  bea 

'Lucia!'  said  he,  without  stirring,  'just  teli  me  this  one 
thing:  if  there  was  aot  this  rcason  .  .  .  would  you  be  the 
same  to  me  as  ever?1 

' Heartless  man!1  replied  Lucia,  turning  round,  and  with 
difficulty  restraining  ber  tears:  'when  you've  madc  me  say 
what*s  quite  usclcss,  what  would  do  me  harm,  and  what, 
perhaps,  would  bc  sin  fui,  will  you  be  content  then?  Go 
away — oh,  do  c^o  !  think  no  more  of  me;  wc  were  not  in- 
tended  for  cadi  other.  YVc  shall  mect  agata  abovc  ;  now 
cannot  have  much  longer  to  stay  in  this  world.  Ah,  go  ! 
try  to  lct  my  mother  know  that  I'm  recovcred  ;  that  bere, 
too,  God  has  always  helpcd  me:  and  that  I've  found  a  kind 
creature,  this  good  lady,  who's  likc  a  mother  to  me;  teli  her 
I  hope  will  be  preserved  from  this  discase,  and  that  we 

shall  see  each  other  again,  when  and  how  God  pleases.  Go 
away,  for  Fkaven's  sake,  and  think  no  more  about  me  .  .  . 
except  when  you  say  your  prayers.' 

And,  hke  one  who  has  nothing  more  to  say,  and  wishes 
to  bear  nothing  further, — like  one  who  would  withdraw 
herself  from  dan^er,  she  again  rctreated  closer  to  the  bed 
where  lay  the  lady  she  had  mentioned. 

'  Listen,  Lucia,  listen/  said  Renzo,  without,  however, 
attempting  to  go  any  nearer. 

'  Xo,  no;  go  away,  for  charity's  sake!' 

'  Listen  :  Father  Cristoforo  .  .  .' 

'What?' 

'  He's  here.' 

'  Here  1     Where?     How  do  you  know?  ' 

'  I've  spoken  to  him  a  little  while  ago  ;  I've  been  with 
him  for  a  short  rime:  and  a  religious  man  like  him,  it  seems 
to  me  .  .  .' 
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*He's  here!  to  assist  the  poor  sick,  I  dare  say.  But  he? 
has  he  had  the  plague  ?  ' 

'Ah  Lucia!  I'm  afraid,  I'm  sadly  afraid  .  .  .  '  And 
while  Renzo  was  thus  hesitating  to  pronounce  the  words 
which  were  so  distressing  to  himself,  and  he  felt  must  be 
equally  so  to  Lucia,  she  had  again  left  the  bedside,  and  was 
once  more  drawing  near  him  :  '  Fm  afraid  he  has  it  now  !  ' 

'Oh,  the  poor  holy  man!  But  why  do  I  say,  Poor  man? 
Poor  me!    How  is  he?  is  he  in  bed?  is  he  attended?' 

1  He's  up,  going  about,  and  attending  upon  others  ;  but 
if  you  could  see  his  looks,  and  how  he  totters!  One  sees 
so  many,  that  it's  too  easy  .  .  .  to  be  sure  there's  no  mis- 
take ! '  ' 

1  Oh,  and  he's  here  indeed.' 

'  Yes,  and  only  a  little  way  off;  very  little  further  than 
from  your  house  to  mine  .  .  .  if  you  remember  !...'.' 

'  Oh,  most  holy  Virgin  !  ' 

'  Well,  very  little  further.  You  may  think  whether  we 
didn't  talk  about  you.  He  said  things  to  me  .  .  .  And 
if  you  knew  what  he  showed  me!  You  shall  hear;  but  now 
I  want  to  teli  you  what  he  said  to  me  first,  he,  with  his 
own  lips.  He  told  me  I  did  right  to  come  and  look  for  you, 
and  that  the  Lord  approves  of  a  youth's  acting  so,  and 
would  help  me  to  find  you;  which  has  really  been  the  truth: 
but  surely  he's  a  saint.     So,  you  see  !  ' 

1  But  if  he  said  so,  it  was  because  he  didn't  know  a 
word  .  .  .' 

'  What  would  you  have  him  know  about  things  you've 
done  out  of  your  own  head,  without  rule,  and  without  the 
advice  of  any  one?  A  good  man,  a  man  of  judgment,  as 
he  is,  would  never  think  of  things  of  this  kind.  But  oh, 
what  he  showed  me;  .  .  .'  And  here  he  related  his  visit 
to  the  cabin  ;  while  Lucia,  however  her  senses  and  her 
mind  must  have  been  accustomed,  in  that  abode,  to  the 
strongest  impressions,  was  completely  overwhelmed  with 
horror  and  compassion. 

'And  there,  too,'  pursued  Renzo,  'he  spoke  like  a  saint; 
he  said  that  perhaps  the  Lord  has  designed  to  show  mercy 
to  that  poor  fellow  .  .  .  (now  I  really  cannot  give  him  any 
other  name)  .  .  .  and  waits  to  take  him  at  the  right  mo- 
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ment,  but  wishes  that  we  should  pray  for  him  together. 
.  .  .  Together!  did  you  hear?' 

'Yes,  yes;  we  will  pray  for  him,  each  of  us  where  the 
Lord  shall  place  us;  He  will  know  how  to  unite  our  pray- 
ers.' 

'  But  if  I  teli  you  his  very  words!  .  .  ! 

'  But,  Renzo,  he  doesn't  know  .  .  .' 

'  But  don't  you  see  that  when  it  is  a  saint  who  speaks, 
it  is  the  Lord  that  makes  him  speak?  and  that  he  wouldn't 
have  spoken  thus,  if  it  shouldn't  really  be  so  .  .  .  And  this 
poor  fellow's  soul  !  I  have  indeed  prayed,  and  will  stili 
pray,  for  him;  I've  prayed  from  my  heart,  just  as  if  it  had 
becn  for  a  brother  of  mine.  But  how  do  you  wish  the  poor 
creature  to  be,  in  the  other  worid,  if  this  matter  be  not 
settled  here  below,  if  the  evils  he  has  done  be  not  un- 
done?  For,  if  you'll  return  to  reason,  then  ali  will  be  as 
at  first;  what  has  been,  has  been  ;  he  has  had  his  punish- 
ment  here  .  .  .' 

*  No,  Renzo,  no  ;  God  would  not  have  us  do  evil  that  He 
may  show  mercy;  leave  Him  to  do  this;  and  for  us,  our 
duty  is  to  pray  to  Him.  If  I  had  died  that  night,  could 
not  God,  then,  have  forgiven  him?  And  if  I've  not  died, 
if  I've  been  delivered  .  .  .' 

'And  your  mother,  that  poor  Agnese,  who  has  always 
wished  me  well,  and  who  strove  so  to  see  us  husband  and 
wife,  has  she  never  told  you  that  it  was  a  perverted  idea 
of  yours?  She,  who  has  made  you  listen  to  reason,  too,  at 
other  times;  for,  on  certain  subjects,  she  thinks  more  wisely 
than  you  .  .  .' 

'  My  mother  !  do  you  think  my  mother  would  advise  me 
to  break  a  vow  I  But,  Renzo  !  you're  not  in  your  proper 
senses/ 

'Oh,  will  you  have  me  say  so?  You  women  cannot  un- 
derstand  these  things.  Father  Cristoforo  told  me  to  go 
tack  and  teli  him  whether  I  had  found  you.  I'm  going: 
we'll  hear  what  he  says;  whatever  he  thinks  .  .  / 

1  Yes,  yes  ;  go  to  that  holy  man  ;  teli  him  that  1  pray  for 
him,  and  ask  him  to  do  so  for  me,  for  I  need  it  so  much, 
so  very  much  !  But  for  Heaven's  sake,  for  your  own  soul's 
sake,  and  mine,  never  come  back  here,  to  do  me  harm, 
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to  .  .  .  tempt  me.  Father  Cristoforo  will  know  how  to 
explain  things  to  you,  and  bring  you  to  your  proper  senses; 
he  will  make  you  set  your  heart  at  rest.' 

'  My  heart  at  rest  !  Oh,  you  may  drive  this  idea  out  of 
your  head.  You've  already  had  those  abominable  words 
written  to  me;  and  I  know  what  I've  suffered  from  them; 
and  now  you've  the  heart  to  say  so  to  me.  I  teli  you  plainly 
and  flatly  that  1*11  never  set  my  heart  at  rest.  You  want 
to  forget  me;  but  I  don't  want  to  forget  you.  And  I  assure 
you — do  you  hear? — that  if  you  make  me  lose  my  senses, 
I  shall  never  get  them  again.  Away  with  my  business, 
away  with  good  rules.  Will  you  condemn  me  to  be  a  mad- 
man  ali  my  life?  and  like  a  madman  I  shall  be  .  .  .  And 
that  poor  fellow  !  The  Lord  knows  whether  Fve  not  for- 
given  him  from  my  heart;  but  you  .  .  .  Will  you  make 
me  think,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  that  if  he  had  not?  .  .  r 
Lucia,  you  have  bid  me  forget  you  :  forget  you  !  How 
can  I?  Whom  do  you  think  I  have  thought  about  for  ali 
this  time?  .  .  .  And  after  so  many  things!  after  so  many 
promises  !  What  have  I  done  to  you  since  we  parted?  Do 
you  treat  me  in  this  way  because  Fve  suffered?  because 
Fve  had  misfortunes?  because  the  world  has  persecuted  me? 
because  Fve  spent  so  long  a  time  from  home,  unhappy,  and 
far  from  you?  because  the  first  moment  I  could,  I  carne  to 
look  for  you?  ' 

When  Lucia  could  sufììciently  command  herself  to  speak, 
she  exclaimod  again,  joining  her  hands,  and  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  bathed  in  tears  :  '  O  most  holy  Virgin,  do 
thou  help  me  !  Thou  knowest  that,  since  that  night  I  have 
never  passed  such  a  moment  as  this.  Thou  didst  succour 
me  then  ;  oh  succour  me  also  now  !  ' 

1  Yes,  Lucia,  you  do  right  to  invoke  the  Madonna  ;  but 
why  will  you  believe  that  she,  who  is  so  kind,  the  mother 
of  mercy,  can  have  pleasure  in  making  us  surfer  .  .  .  me, 
at  any  rate  .  .  .  for  a  word  that  escaped  you  at  a  moment 
when  you  knew  not  what  you  were  saying?  Will  you 
believe  that  she  helped  you  then,  to  bring  us  into  trouble 
afterwards?  .  .  .  If,  after  ali,  this  is  only  an  excuse; — if 
the  truth  is,  that  I  have  become  hateful  to  you  .  .  .  teli  me 
so  .  .  .  speak  plainly.' 
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1  For  pity's  sake,  Renzo,  for  pity's  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  your  poor  dead,  bave  done,  bave  done,  don't  kill  me 
quite  !  .  .  .  That  would  not  be  a  good  conclusion.  Go  to 
Father  Cristoforo,  commend  me  to  him;  and  don't  come 
back  bere,  don't  come  back  ber 

'I  go;  but  you  may  fancy  whcthcr  I  shall  return  or  not! 
I'd  come  back  if  I  was  at  the  end  of  the  world;  that  I 
would.'    And  he  disappeared. 

Lucia  wcnt  and  sat  clown,  or  ratber  suffered  herself  to 
sink  upon  the  ground,  by  the  side  of  the  bed  ;  and  resting 
ber  head  against  it,  continucd  to  weep  bitterly.  The  lady, 
who  unti]  now  had  been  attentsvely  watching  and  listcn- 
ing,  but  had  not  spoken  a  word,  asked  what  was  the  mean- 
ing  of  this  apparition,  this  meeting,  these  tears.  But  per- 
haps  the  readcr,  in  bis  turn,  may  ask  who  this  person  was; 
will  endeavour  to  satisfv  bina  in  a  few  words. 

Slio  was  a  wealthy  tradeswoman,  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  In  the  coursc  of  a  few  days  she  had  witnessed  the 
deatfa  of  ber  husband,  in  bis  own  house,  and  every  onc  of 
ber  cbildren;  and  being  herself  attacked  shortly  afterwards 
witli  the  common  malady,  and  convcycd  to  the  Lazzaretto, 
she  had  been  accommodated  in  this  little  cabin,  at  the 
time  that  Lucia,  after  haviiig  unconsciously  surmounted 
the  virulence  of  the  disease,  and,  cqually  unconsciously, 
changed  ber  companions  several  times,  was  beginning  to 
recover  and  regain  hcr  senses,  which  she  had  lost  since 
the  first  commencement  of  ber  attack  in  Don  Ferrante's 
house.  The  but  could  only  contain  two  patients;  and  an 
intimacy  and  affection  had  very  soon  sprung  up  between 
these  associates  in  sickness,  bereavement,  and  depression, 
alone  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  multitude, 
such  as  could  scarcely  have  arisen  from  long  intercourse 
under  other  circumstances.  Lucia  was  soon  in  a  condition 
to  lend  her  services  to  her  companion,  who  rapidly  became 
worse.  Xow  that  she,  too,  had  passed  the  crisis,  they 
served  as  companions,  encouragement,  and  guards  to  each 
other,  had  macie  a  promise  not  to  leave  the  Lazzaretto  ex- 
cept  together,  and  had,  besides,  concerted  other  measures 
to  prevent  their  separation  after  having  quitted  it 

The   merchant-woman,    who,   having   left   her   dwelling, 
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warehouse,  and  coffers,  ali  well  furnished,  under  the  care 
of  one  of  her  brothers,  a  commissioner  of  health,  was  about 
to  become  sole  and  mournful  mistress  of  much  more  than 
she  required  to  live  comfortably,  wished  to  keep  Lucia 
with  her,  like  a  daughtcr  or  sister;  and  to  this  Lucia  had 
acceded,  with  what  gratitude  to  her  benefactress  and  to 
Providence  the  reader  may  imagine;  but  only  until  she 
could  hear  some  tidings  of  her  mother,  and  learn,  as  she 
hoped,  what  was  her  will.  With  her  usuai  reserve,  how- 
ever,  she  had  never  breathed  a  syllable  about  her  intended 
marriage,  nor  of  her  other  remarkable  adventures.  But 
now,  in  such  agitation  of  feelings,  she  had  at  least  as 
much  need  to  give  vent  to  them,  as  the  other  a  wish  to  listen 
to  them.  And,  clasping  the  right  hand  of  her  friend  in 
both  hers,  she  immediately  began  to  satisfy  her  inquiries, 
without  further  obstacles  than  those  which  her  sobs  pre- 
sented  to  the  melancholy  recital. 

Renzo,  meanwhile,  trudged  off  in  great  haste,  towards  the 
quarters  of  the  good  friar.  With  a  little  care,  and  not 
without  some  steps  thrown  away,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
reaching  them.  He  found  the  cabin  :  its  occupant,  however, 
was  not  there;  but,  rambling  and  peeping  about  in  its 
vicinity,  he  discovered  him  in  a  tent,  stooping  towards  the 
ground,  or,  indeed,  almost  lying  upon  his  face,  administer- 
ing  consolation  to  a  dying  person.  He  drew  back,  and 
waited  in  silence.  In  a  few  moments  he  saw  him  dose 
the  poor  creature's  eyes,  raise  himself  upon  his  knees,  and 
after  a  short  prayer,  get  up.  He  then  went  forward,  and 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

'Oh!'  said  the   friar,  on  seeing  him  approach:  'Well?' 

1  She's  there:  I've  found  her  !  ' 

1  In  what  state?  ' 

'Recovered,  or  at  least  out  of  her  bed.' 

'  The  Lord  be  praiscd  !  ' 

'But.  .  .'  said  Renzo,  when  he  carne  near  enough  to 
be  able  to  speak  in  an  under-tone,  '  there's  another  difìì- 
culty.' 

1  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  I  mean  that  .  .  .  You  know  already  what  a  good  crea- 
ture this  young  girl  is;  but  she's  sometimes  rather  positive 
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in  her  opinions.  After  so  many  promises,  after  ali  you 
know  of,  now  she  actually  tells  me  she  can't  marry  me, 
because  she  says, — how  can  I  express  it? — in  that  night 
of  terror,  her  brain  became  heated — that  is  to  say,  she  made 
a  vow  to  the  Madonna.  Things  witliout  any  foundation, 
aren't  they?  Good  enough  for  those  who  have  knowledgc, 
and  grounds  for  doing  them  ;  but  for  us  common  people, 
that  don't  well  know  what  \vc  ought  to  do  .  .  .  aren't  they 
things  that  won't  hold  good?' 

'  Is  she  very  far  from  here?' 

'Oh,  no:  a  few  yards  beyond  the  church.' 

1  Wait  here  for  me  a  moment,'  said  the  friar;  'and  then 
we'll  go  together.1 

1  Do  you   mean   that   you'll   give   her   to  understand  .  .  .' 

'  I  know  nothing  about  it,  my  son  ;  I  must  first  hear  what 
she  hai  to  say  to  me.' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Renzo;  and  he  was  left,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast, 
to  ruminate  in  still-unallayed  suspense.  The  friar  again 
went  in  search  of  Fathcr  Vittore,  begged  him  once  more 
to  supply  his  place,  went  into  his  cabin,  carne  forth  with 
a  basket  on  his  arm,  and  rcturning  to  his  expectant  com- 
panion,  said  :  '  Let  us  go.'  He  then  went  forward,  leading 
the  way  to  that  same  cabin  which,  a  little  while  beforc, 
they  had  entered  together.  This  time  he  left  Renzo  out- 
side  ;  he  himself  entered  and  reappeared  in  a  moment  or 
two,  saying:  'Nothing!  We  must  pray;  we  must  pray. 
Now,'  added  he,  '  you  must  be  my  guide.' 

And  they  set  off  without  furthei  words.  The  weather 
had  becn  for  some  time  gradually  becoming  worse,  and  now 
plainly  announced  a  not  very  distant  storm.  Frequent 
flashes  of  lightning  broke  in  upon  the  increasing  obscurity, 
and  illuminated  witli  momentary  brilliancy  the  long,  long 
roofs  and  arches  of  the  porticoes,  the  cupola  of  the  tempie, 
and  the  more  humble  roofs  of  the  cabins  ;  whilc  the  claps  of 
thunder,  bursting  forth  in  sudden  peals,  rolled  rumbling 
along  from  one  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  the  other.  The 
young  man  went  forward  intent  upon  his  way,  and  his 
heart  full  of  uneasy  expectations,  as  he  compelled  himself 
to  slacken  his  pace,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  strength  of 
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his  follower;  who,  wearied  by  his  labours,  suffering  under 
the  pressure  of  the  malady,  and  oppressed  by  the  sultry 
heat,  walked  on  with  difficulty,  occasionally  raising  his 
pale  face  to  heaven,  as  if  to  seek  for  freer  respiratici. 

When  they  carne  in  sight  of  the  little  cabin,  Renzo 
stopped,  turned  round,  and  said  with  a  trembling  voice: 
*  There  she  is.' 

They  enter  .  .  .  '  See  :  they're  there  !  '  exclaimed  the  lady 
from  her  bed.  Lucia  turned,  sprang  up  precipitately,  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  aged  man,  crying:  'Oh,  whom  do  I 
see?     Oh,  Father  Cristoforo!' 

1  Well,  Lucia  !  from  how  many  troubles  has  the  Lord 
delivered  you  !  You  must  indeed  rejoice  that  you  have 
always  trusted  in  Him.' 

*  Oh  yes,  indeed!  But  you,  Father?  Poor  me,  how  you 
are  altered!    How  are  you?  teli  me,  how  are  you?' 

'As  God  wills,  and  as,  by  His  grace,  I  will  also/  replied 
the  friar,  with  a  placid  look.  And  drawing  her  on  one 
side,  he  added  ;  '  Listen  :  I  can  only  stay  here  a  few  mo- 
ments.  Are  you  inclined  to  confìde  in  me,  as  you  have 
done  hitherto?  ' 

'Oh!  are  you  not  always  my  Father?' 

1  Then,  my  daughter,  what  is  this  vow  that  Renzo  has 
been  telling  me  about?' 

1  It's  a  vow  that  I  made  to  the  Madonna  not  to  marry.' 

'  But  did  you  recollect  at  the  time,  that  you  were  already 
bound  by  another  promise?' 

*  When  it  related  to  the  Lord  and  the  Madonna  !  •  .  . 
No;  I  didn't  think  about  it.' 

1  My  daughter,  the  Lord  approves  of  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings  when  we  make  them  of  our  own.  It  is  the  heart 
that  He  desires, — the  will  ;  but  you  could  not  offer  him 
the  will  of  another,  to  whom  you  had  already  pledged 
yourself.' 

'  Have  I  done  wrong?' 

'No,  my  poor  child,  don't  think  so:  I  believe,  rather, 
that  the  holy  Virgin  will  have  accepted  the  intention  of 
your  afflicted  heart,  and  have  presented  it  to  God  for  you. 
But  teli  me  :  have  you  never  consulted  with  any  one  on  this 
subject?' 
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'I  didn't  think  it  was  a  sin  I  ought  to  confcss;  and  what 
little  good  one  does,  onc  has  no  necd  to  teli.' 

1  Have  you  no  othcr  motive  that  hindcrs  you  from  fui- 
filling  the  promise  you  have  made  to  Renzo?' 

'As  to  this  .  .  .  for  me  .  .  .  what  motive?  ...  I  cannot 

say  .  .  .  nothing  else,'   replied  Lucia,   with   a  hesitation   so 

ressed    that    it    announccd    anyrhing    but    unccrtainty   of 

thought;   and   hcr   chceks,   stili   pale   from   illness,   suddenly 

glowcd  with   the  dcepest  crimson. 

'  Do  you  belicve,'  resumcd  the  old  man,  lowering  bis 
eycs,  '  that  God  has  given  to  His  Church  authority  to  rcmit 
and  retain,  according  as  it  proves  best,  the  dchts  and  ob- 
ligations  that  men  may  bave  contracted  to  Him?' 

1  Ycs,  indeed  I  do.' 

1  Know,  then,  that  wc  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  souls  in  this  place,  have,  for  ali  those  who  apply  to  us, 
the  most  ampie  powers  of  the  Church;  and  consequcntly, 
that  I  can,  when  you  request  it,  free  you  from  the  obliga- 
tion,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  you  may  have  contracted 
by  this  your  vov. 

1  But  is  it  not  a  sin  to  turn  back,  and  to  repent  of  a 
promise  made  to  the  Madonna?  I  made  it  at  the  time 
with  my  whole  heart  .  .  .'  said  Lucia,  violcntly  agitated 
by  the  assault  of  so  unexpected  a  hopc,  for  so  I  must  cali 
it,  and  by  the  uprising,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  terror, 
fortified  by  ali  the  thoughts  which  had  so  long  been  the 
principal  occupation  of  hcr  mind. 

'A  sin,  my  daughter?'  said  the  Father,  'a  sin  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Church,  and  to  ask  ber  minister  to  make 
use  of  the  authority  which  he  has  received  from  her,  and 
she  has  received  from  God?  I  have  seen  how  you  two 
have  been  led  to  unite  yourselves;  and,  assuredly,  if  ever 
it  would  seem  that  two  were  joined  together  by  God,  you 
were — you  are  those  two  ;  nor  do  I  now  see  that  God  may 
wish  you  to  be  put  asunder.  And  I  bless  Him  that  He 
has  given  me,  unworthy  as  I  am,  the  power  of  speaking 
in  His  name,  and  returning  to  you  your  plighted  word. 
And  if  you  request  me  to  declare  you  absolved  from  this 
vow,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  it;  nay,  I  wish  you  may 
reauest  me.' 
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'Then!  .  .  .  then!  ...  I  do  request  you/  said  Lucia^ 
with  a  countenance  no  longer  agitated,  except  by  modesty. 

The  friar  beckoned  to  the  youth,  who  was  standing  in 
the  furthest  corner,  intently  watching  (since  he  could  do 
nothing  else)  the  dialogue  in  which  he  was  so  much  in- 
terested;  and,  on  his  drawing  near,  pronounced,  in  an 
explicit  voice,  to  Lucia,  '  By  the  authority  I  have  received 
from  the  Church,  I  declare  you  absolved  from  the  vow  o£ 
virginity,  annulling  what  may  have  been  unadvised  in  it, 
and  freeing  you  from  every  obligation  you  may  thereby 
have  contracte(l, 

Let  the  reader  imagine  how  these  words  sounded  in 
Renzo's  ears.  His  eyes  eagerly  thanked  him  who  had 
uttered  them,  and  instantly  sought  those  of  Lucia;  but  in 
vain. 

*  Return  in  security  and  peace  to  your  former  desires/ 
pursued  the  Capuchin,  addressing  Lucia;  '  beseech  the  Lord 
again  for  those  graces  you  once  besought  to  make  you  a 
holy  wife;  and  rely  upon  it,  that  He  will  bcstow  them 
upon  you  more  abundantly,  after  so  many  sorrows.  And 
you/  said  he,  turning  to  Renzo,  *  remember,  my  son,  that 
if  the  Church  restores  to  you  this  companion,  she  does 
it  not  to  procure  for  you  a  temporal  and  earthly  pleasure, 
which,  even  could  it  be  complete,  and  free  from  ali  in- 
termixture  of  sorrow,  must  end  in  one  great  afiliction  at 
the  moment  of  leaving  you  ;  but  she  does  it  to  lead  you  both 
forward  in  that  way  of  pleasantness  which  shall  have  no 
end.  Love  each  other  as  companions  in  a  journey,  with 
the  thought  that  you  will  have  to  part  from  one  another, 
and  with  the  hope  of  being  reunited  for  ever.  Thank 
Heaven  that  you  have  been  led  to  this  state,  not  through 
the  midst  of  turbulent  and  transitory  joys,  but  by  sufiferings 
and  misery,  to  dispose  you  to  tranquil  and  collected  joy. 
If  God  grants  you  children,  make  it  your  object  to  bring 
them  up  for  Him,  to  inspire  them  with  love  to  Him,  and 
to  ali  men  ;  and  then  you  will  train  them  rightly  in  every- 
thing  else.  Lucia!  has  he  told  you/  and  he  pointed  to 
Renzo,  '  whom  he  has  seen  here?' 

1  Oh  yes,  Father,  he  has  !  ■ 

'You  will  pray  for  himl     Don't  be  weary  of  doing  so. 
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And  you  will  pray  also  for  me;  .  .  .  My  children!  I  wish 
you  to  have  a  remembrance  of  the  poor  friar.'  And  he 
drew  out  of  his  basket  a  little  box  of  some  common  kind 
of  wood,  but  turned  and  polished  with  a  certain  Capuchin 
precision,  and  continued;  '  With  in  this  is  the  remainder 
of  that  loaf  .  .  .  the  first  I  asked  for  charity;  that  loaf, 
of  which  you  must  have  hcard  speak!  I  leave  it  to  you: 
take  care  of  it  ;  show  it  to  your  children  !  They  will  be 
born  into  a  wretchcd  world,  into  a  miserable  age,  in  the 
midst  of  proud  and  exasperating  men:  teli  them  always 
to  forgive,  always  ! — everything,  everything  !  and  to  pray 
for  the  poor  friar  !  ' 

So  saying,  he  handed  the  box  to  Lucia,  who  received 
it  with  reverence,  as  if  it  had  been  a  sacred  relic.  Then, 
with  a  calmer  voice,  he  added,  '  Now  then,  teli  me  ;  what 
have  you  to  depend  upon  here  in  Milan?  Where  do  you 
propose  to  lodge  on  leaving  this?  And  who  will  conduct 
you  to  your  mother,  whom  may  God  have  preserved  in 
health  ?  ' 

'This  good  lady  is  like  a  mother  to  me:  we  shall  leave 
this  place  together,  and  then  she  will  provide  for  every 
thing.' 

1  God   bless   you,'    said   the    friar,   approaching   the   bed. 

1 1,  too,  thank  you,'  said  the  widow,  '  for  the  comfort 
you  have  given  these  poor  creatures;  though  I  had  counted 
upon  keeping  this  dear  Lucia  always  with  me.  But  I  will 
keep  her  in  the  mean  while;  I  will  accompany  her  to  her 
own  country,  and  deliver  her  to  her  mother;  and/  added 
she,  in  a  lower  tone,  '  I  should  like  to  provide  her  wardrobe, 
I  have  too  much  wealth,  and  have  not  one  left  out  of  thosc 
who  should  have  shared  it  with  me.' 

1  You  may  thus,'  said  the  friar,  '  make  an  acceptable 
offering  to  the  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  your 
neighbour.  I  do  not  recommend  this  young  girl  to  you, 
for  I  see  already  how  she  has  become  your  daughter:  it 
only  remains  to  bless  God,  who  knows  how  to  show  Him- 
self  a  father  even  in  chastisement,  and  who,  by  bringing 
you  together,  has  given  so  plain  a  proof  of  His  love  to 
both  of  you.  But  come  !  '  resumed  he,  turning  to  Renzo, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  *  we  two  have  nothing  more 
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to  do  here:  we   have  already  been  here   too  long.     Let 
us  go/ 

'Oh,  Father!'  said  Lucia:  'Shall  I  see  you  again?  I, 
who  am  of  no  service  in  this  world  have  recovered;  and 
you!  .  .  / 

*  It  is  now  a  long  time  ago/  replied  the  old  man,  in  a 
mild  and  serious  tone,  '  since  I  besought  of  the  Lord  a 
very  great  mercy,  that  I  might  end  my  days  in  the  service 
of  my  fellow-creatures.  If  He  now  vouchsafes  to  grant 
it  me,  I  would  wish  ali  those  who  have  any  love  for  me, 
to  assist  me  in  praising  Him.  Come,  give  Renzo  your 
messages  to  your  mother.' 

1  Teli  her  what  you  have  seen,'  said  Lucia  to  her  be- 
trothed  ;  '  that  I  have  f ound  another  mother  here,  that  we 
will  come  to  her  together  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that 
I  hope,  earnestly  hope,  to  find  her  well.' 

*  If  you  want  money,'  said  Renzo,  '  I  have  about  me  ali 
that  you  sent,  and  .  .  .' 

*  No,  no/  interrupted  the  widow  ;  '  I  have  only  too  mudi/ 
1  Let  us  go/  suggested  the  friar. 

1  Good-bye,  till  we  meet  again,  Lucia  !  .  .  .  and  to  you 
too,  kind  lady/  said  Renzo,  unable  to  find  words  to  express 
ali  that  he  felt  in  such  a  moment. 

1  Who  knows  whether  the  Lord,  in  His  mercy,  will  allow 
us  ali  to  meet  again  !  '  exclaimed  Lucia. 

1  May  He  be  with  you  always,  and  bless  you/  said  Friar 
Cristoforo  to  the  two  companions;  and,  accompanied  by 
Renzo,  he  quitted  the  cabin. 

The  evening  was  not  far  distant,  and  the  crisis  of  the 
storm  seemed  stili  more  closely  impending.  The  Capuchin 
again  proposed  to  the  houseless  youth  to  take  shelter  for 
that  night  in  his  humble  dwelling.  '  I  cannot  keep  you 
company/  added  he  ;  '  but  you  will  at  least  be  under  cover/ 

Renzo,  however,  was  burning  to  be  gone,  and  cared  not 
to  remain  any  longer  in  such  a  place,  where  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  see  Lucia  again,  nor  even  be  able  to  have 
a  little  conversation  with  the  good  friar.  As  to  the  time 
and  weather,  we  may  safely  say  that  night  and  day,  sun- 
shine  and  shower,  zephyr  and  hurricane,  were  ali  the  same 
to  him  at  that  moment.     He  therefore  thanked  his  kind 
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friend,  but  sa*d  that  he  would  rather  go  as  soon  as  possible 
in  search  of  .'  e. 

W'hen  ti  the  road,  the  friar  pressed  his  band, 

and  said,  '  If  i  as  may  God  grant  ! )  you  find  that  good 
A  j  ite  ber  in  my  name  ;  and  beg  ber,  and  ali  tbose 

who  are  left,  and  remember  Friar  Cristoforo,  to  pray  for 
hini.     God  go  witb  you,  and  blcss  you  for  cver  1  ' 

'Oh,  d  atherl  .  .  .  We  shall  mect  again? — we  shall 

mcct  again  ?  ' 

'Al  .  1  hopc'  And  witb  tbcse  words  he  partcd  from 
Renzo,  who  r  to  watch  him  tili  he  beheld  bini  dis- 

appear,  S<  da  the  gate  casting  his  farcwell 

looks  of  compassion  on  eacb  side  over  the  melancholy 
scene.  There  waa  an  unusual  bustle,  carts  rolling  about, 
•.atti  rtinning  to  and  fro,  people  securing  the  curtains 
of  the  tei  nd  numbers  of  feeble  creature^  groping  about 
among  ti  and  in  the  portìcoes,  to  ihélter  tbemselves 
from  the  impendiag  aiona. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

CARCELY  had  Renzo  crossed  the  threshold  of  tne 
Lazzaretto,  and  taken  the  way  to  the  right,  to  find 
the  narrow  road  by  which,  in  the  morning,  he  had 
come  out  under  the  walls,  when  a  few  large  and  scattered 
drops  began  to  fall,  which  lighting  upon,  and  rebounding 
from,  the  white  and  parched  road,  stirred  up  a  cloud  of 
very  fine  dust;  these  soon  multiplied  into  rain  ;  and  before 
he  reached  the  by-path,  it  poured  down  in  torrents.  Far 
from  feeling  any  disquietude,  Renzo  luxuriated  in  it,  and 
enjoyed  himself  in  that  refreshing  coolness,  that  murmur, 
that  general  motion  of  the  grass  and  leaves,  shaking,  drip- 
ping,  revived,  and  glistening,  as  they  were;  he  drew  in 
several  deep  and  long  breaths;  and  in  that  relenting  of 
nature,  felt  more  freely  and  more  vividly,  as  it  were,  that 
which  had  been  wrought  in  bis  own  destiny. 

But,  how  far  fuller  and  more  unalloyed  would  have  been 
this  feeling,  could  he  have  divined  what  actually  was  beheld 
a  few  days  afterwards,  that  that  rain  carried  off, — washed 
away,  so  to  say, — the  contagion  ;  that,  from  that  day  for- 
ward,  the  Lazzaretto,  if  it  was  not  about  to  restore  to  the 
living  ali  the  living  whom  it  contained,  would  cngulf,  at 
least,  no  others;  that,  within  one  week,  doors  and  shops 
would  be  seen  re-opened;  quarantine  would  scarcely  be 
spoken  of  any  longer;  and  of  the  pestilence  only  a  solitary 
token  or  two  remain  here  and  there;  that  trace  which  every 
pestilence  had  left  behind  it  for  some  time. 

Our  traveller,  then,  proceeded  with  great  alacrity,  without 
having  formed  any  plans  as  to  where,  how,  when,  or  whether 
at  ali,  he  should  stop  for  the  night,  and  anxious  only  to  get 
forward,  to  reach  his  own  village  quickly,  to  find  somebody 
to  talk  to,  somebody  to  whom  he  might  relate  his  adventures, 
and,  above  ali,  to  set  off  again  immediately  on  his  way  to 
Pasturo,  in  search  of  Agnese.  His  mind  was  quite  confused 
by  the  events  of  the  day;  but  from  beneath  ali  the  misery, 
the  horrors,  and  the  dangers  he  recalled,  one  little  thought 
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ahvays  rose  to  the  sur  face: — I've  fotind  hcr;  she's  recovered; 
she's  mine  ! — And  then  he  would  give  a  spring  which  scat- 
tered  a  drizzling  shower  around,  like  a  spaniel  coming  up 
out  of  the  water;  at  other  times  he  would  content  himself 
with  rubbing  bis  hands*:  and  then,  on  he  would  go  more 
cheerilv  than  e  ver.  With  his  cyes  fixed  upon  the  road, 
he  gathered  up,  so  to  say,  the  thoughts  he  had  left  there 
in  the  morning.  and  the  day  before,  as  he  caine;  and  with 
the  grefttest  glce,  those  very  saine  which  he  had  then  most 
sought  to  banish  from  his  inind — the  doubts,  the  dithculty 
of  finding  her,  of  finding  ber  alive,  amidst  so  many  d 
and  dyingl — And  I  bave  found  hcr  alive! — he  concluded. 
Ile  recurred  to  the  most  criticai  momentS,  the  most  terrible 
obscurities,  of  tbal  tncied  himself  with  that  knocker 

in  his  band:  will  ihe  be  bere  or  not  ?  and  a  reply  so  little 
encouraging  ;  and  before  he  had  time  to  digest  it,  that  crowd 
of  mad  rascall  upon  him  ;  and  that  Lazzaretto,  that  sea? 
there  I  VI  I  to  find  ber!     And  to  bave  found  ber  there! 

Eie  recalled  the  moment  when  the  proecssion  of  convalescents 
had  dune  passing  by  :  what  a  moment  !  what  bitter  sorrow  at 
not  finding  ber  !  and  now  it  no  longcr  mattered  to  him.  And 
that  quarter  for  the  women  !  And  there,  behind  that  cabin, 
when  he  was  least  expecting  it.  to  that  voice,  that  very 

voice  !  And  to  see  hcr  !  To  see  her  standing  !  But  what 
then  ?  There  was  stili  that  knot  about  the  vow,  and  drawn 
tighter  than  ever.  This  too  untied  And  that  madness 
against  Don  Rodrigo,  that  cursed  canker  which  exasperated 
ali  his  sorrows,  and  poisoned  ali  his  joys,  even  that  rooted 
out  So  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  state  of 
greater  satisfacticn,  had  it  not  been  for  the  uncertainty 
about  Agnese,  his  grief  for  Father  Cristoforo,  and  the 
remembrance  that  he  was  stili  in  the  midst  of  a  pestilence. 
He  arrived  at  Sesto  as  evening  was  coming  on,  without 
any  token  of  the  rain  being  about  to  stop.  But  feeling 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  go  forward  ;  considering,  too, 
the  many  difficulties  of  finding  a  lodging,  and  saturated 
as  he  was  with  wet,  he  would  not  even  think  of  an  inn. 
The  only  necessity  that  made  itself  felt  was  a  very  craving 
appetite;  for  success,  such  as  he  had  met  with,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  digest  something  more  substantial  than  the 
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Capuchin's  little  bowl  of  soup.  He  looked  about  to  see  if 
he  could  discover  a  baker's  shop,  quickly  found  one,  and 
received  two  loaves  with  the  tongs,  and  the  other  cere- 
monies  we  have  described.  One  he  put  into  his  pocket,  the 
other  to  his  mouth;  and  on  he  went. 

When  he  passed  through  Monza,  the  night  had  com- 
pletely  closed  in:  he  managed,  however,  to  leave  the  town 
in  the  direction  that  led  to  the  right  road.  But  except 
for  this  qualification,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  a  great 
compensation,  it  may  be  imagined  what  kind  of  a  road  it 
was,  and  how  it  was  becoming  worse  and  worse  every 
moment.  Sunk  (as  were  ali  ;  and  we  must  have  said  so 
elsewhere)  between  two  banks,  almost  like  the  bed  of  a 
river,  it  might  then  have  been  called,  if  not  a  river,  at  least 
in  reality  a  water-course;  and  in  many  places  were  holes 
and  puddles  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  recover  one's 
shoes,  and  sometimes  one's  footing.  But  Renzo  extricated 
himself  as  he  could,  without  impatience,  without  bad  lan- 
guage,  and  without  regrets;  consoling  himself  with  the 
thought  that  every  step,  whatever  it  might  cost  him,  brought 
him  further  on  his  way,  that  the  rain  would  stop  when  God 
should  see  fit,  that  day  would  come  in  its  own  time,  and 
that  the  journey  he  was  meanwhile  performing,  would  then 
be  performed. 

Indeed,  I  may  say,  he  never  even  thought  of  this,  except 
in  the  moments  of  greatest  need.  These  were  digressions: 
the  grand  employment  of  his  mind  was  going  over  the 
history  of  the  melancholy  years  that  had  passed,  so  many 
perplexities,  so  many  adversities,  so  many  moments  in 
which  he  had  been  about  to  abandon  even  hope,  and  give 
up  everything  for  lost  ;  and  then  to  oppose  to  these  the 
images  of  so  far  different  a  future,  the  arrivai  of  Lucia 
and  the  wedding,  and  the  setting  up  house,  and  the  relating 
to  each  other  past  vicissitudes,  and,  in  short,  their  whole 
life. 

How  he  fared  at  forks  of  the  road,  for  some  indeed 
there  were;  whether  his  little  experience,  together  with 
the  glimmering  twilight,  enabled  him  always  to  find  the 
right  road,  or  whether  he  always  turned  into  it  by  chance, 
I  am  not  able  to  say;  for  he  himself,  who  used  to  relate 
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his  history  with  grcat  minuteness,  rather  tcdiously  than 
otherwise  (and  evcrvthing  leads  us  to  bclieve  that  our 
anonymous  author  had  hcard  it  from  bini  more  than  once), 
Iìc  himself  declared,  at  this  place,  that  he  remembered  no 
mere  of  that  night  than  if  he  had  spent  it  in  bed,  dreaming. 
Cerìain  it  is,  however,  that  towards  its  dose,  he  found  him- 
self on  the  banks  of  the  Adda. 

It  had  never  d  raining  a  moment;  but  at  a  certain 

stage  it  had  |  from  a  perfect  deluge  to  more  moderate 

rain,  and  theil  into  a  fine,  silcnt,  tini  forni  drizzlc:  the  lofty 
and  rarefied  clouds  for  a  continuai,  but  light  and  trans- 

•,  vcil;  and  the  twilight  dawn  allowed  Renzo  to  dis- 
quisii the  surrounding  country.  Within  this  tract  was 
his  own  village;  and  what  he  felt  at  the  thought  it  is  im- 
possible  to  describe,  I  can  only  say  that  those  mountains, 
that  neighbouring  Resegone,  the  whole  territory  of  Lecco, 
had  become,  as  it  were,  his  own  property.  He  glanced,  too, 
at  himself,  and  discovcred  that  he  looked,  to  say  the  truth, 
somewhat  of  a  cuntrast  to  what  he  felt,  to  what  he  even 
fancied  he  ought  to  look:  his  clothes  shrunk  up  and  clinging 
to  his  body:  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  his  girdle  one 
dripping,  saturated  mass:  from  bis  girdle  to  the  soles  of  his 
1  and  splashes:  the  places  which  were  free  from 
these  might  thcmselves  bave  been  called  spots  and  splashes. 
And  could  he  bave  seen  his  whole  figure  in  a  looking-glass, 
with  the  brini  of  his  hat  unstiffened  and  hanging  down, 
and  his  hair  straight  and  sticking  to  his  face,  he  would 
bave  considered  himself  a  stili  greater  beauty.  As  to  being 
tired,  he  mav  bave  been  so;  but,  if  he  were,  he  knew  noth- 
ing  about  it  ;  and  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  added  to 
that  of  the  night  and  of  his  trifling  bath,  only  inspired  him 
with  more  energy,  and  a  wish  to  get  forward  on  his  way 
more  rapidly. 

He  is  at  Pescate;  he  pursues  his  course  along  the  re- 
maining  part  of  the  road  that  runs  by  the  side  of  the  Adda, 
giving  a  melancholy  glance,  however,  at  Pescarenico;  he 
crosses  the  bridge;  and,  through  fields  and  lanes,  shortly 
arrives  at  his  friend's  hospitable  dwelling.  He,  who,  only 
just  risen,  was  standing  in  the  doorway  to  watch  the  weather, 
raised  his   eyes  in   amazement  at   that   strange  figure,   so 
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drenched,  bespattered,  and,  we  may  say,  dirty,  yet  at  the 
same  lime,  so  lively  and  at  ease:  in  his  whole  life  he  had 
never  seen  a  man  worse  equipped,  and  more  thoroughly 
contented. 

'Aha  !  '  said  he  :  '  here  already  ?  and  in  such  weather  ! 
How  have  things  gone?' 

*  She's  there/  said  Renzo  :  '  she's  there,  she's  there.' 
'Well?' 

1  Recovered,  which  is  better.  I  have  to  thank  the  Lord 
and  the  Madonna  for  it  as  long  as  I  live.  But  oh  !  such 
grand  things,  such  wonderful  things  !  FU  teli  you  ali  after- 
wards.' 

'  But  what  a  plight  you  are  in  !  ' 

'  I'm  a  beauty,  am  I  not?' 

*  To  say  the  truth,  you  might  employ  the  overplus  above 
to  wash  off  the  overplus  below.  But  wait  a  minute,  and 
ni  make  you  a  good  fire.' 

*  I  won't  refuse  it,  T  assure  you.  Where  do  you  think  it 
caught  me?  just  at  the  gate  of  the  Lazzaretto.  But  never 
mind  !  let  the  weather  do  its  own  business,  and  I  mine/ 

His  friend  then  went  out,  and  soon  returned  with  two 
bundles  of  faggots:  one  he  laid  on  the  ground,  the  other 
on  the  hearth,  and  with  a  few  embers  remaining  over  from 
the  evening,  quickly  kindled  a  fine  blaze.  Renzo,  mean- 
while,  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  giving  it  two  or  three 
shakes,  he  threw  it  upon  the  ground  ;  and,  not  quite  so  easily, 
had  also  pulled  off  his  doublet.  He  then  drew  from  his 
breeches'  pocket  his  poniard,  the  sheath  of  which  was  so 
wet  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  laid  in  soak;  this  he  put 
upon  the  table,  saying,  'This,  too,  is  in  a  pretty  plight; 
but  there's  rain  !  there's  rain  !  thank  God  .  .  .  Fve  had 
some  hair-breadth  escapes;  .  .  .  ITI  teli  you  by  and  by.' 
And  he  began  rubbing  his  hands.  '  Now  do  me  another 
kindness,'  added  he:  'that  little  bundle  that  I  left  upstairs, 
just  fetch  it  for  me,  for  before  these  clothes  that  I  have  on 
dry  .  .  / 

Returning  with  the  bundle,  his  friend  said,  '  I  should 
think  you  must  have  a  pretty  good  appetite:  I  fancy  you 
haven't  wanted  enough  to  drink  by  the  way;  but  something 
to  eat  .  .  .' 
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'I  bought  two  rolls  ycsterday  towards  evening;  but, 
indeed,  thcy  havcn't  touchcd  my  lips.' 

'  Leave  it  to  me,'  said  bis  friend  ;  he  then  poured  some 
water  into  a  kettle,  whicb  he  suspcnded  upon  the  hook  over 
the  fire;  and  added,  '  l'in  going  to  milk:  when  I  come  back 
the  water  will  be  ready,  and  we'll  make  a  good  polenta. 
You,  mcanwhile,  can  dress  yourself  at  your  leisnre.' 

When  Icft  alone,  Renzo,  not  without  some  difficulty  took 
off  the  rest  of  bis  clothes,  whicb  werr  almost  as  if  glucd 
to  his  skin  ;  he  then  dried  himself,  and  dressed  himself  anew 
from  head  to  foot.  Ilis  friend  retnrned,  and  set  himself  to 
make  the  polenta,  Renzo,  mcanwhile,  sitting  by  in  expecta- 
tion. 

1  Xow  I  feci  that  l'in  tired,'  said  he.  '  But  it's  a  fine  long 
Btretchl  That's  nothing,  bowever,  ['ve  so  much  to  teli  you 
it  will  take  the  whole  day.  Oh,  what  a  state  Milan's  in! 
What  one's  obliged  to  sce  !  what  one's  obliged  to  touch  ! 
Enough  to  make  one  loathe  onesti f.  I  dare  say  I  wanted 
nothing  lcss  than  the  little  washing  I've  had.  And  what 
those  gentry  down  there  would  bave  done  to  me  !  You 
shall  bear.  But  if  you  could  see  the  Lazzaretto  !  It's  enough 
to  make  one  lose  oneself  in  miseries.  W'ell,  well,  IH  teli 
you  ali  .  .  .  And  she's  there,  and  you'll  see  her  bere,  and 
she'll  be  my  wife,  and  you  must  be  a  witness,  and,  plague 
or  no  plague,  wc'll  be  merry,  at  least  for  a  few  hours.' 

In  short,  he  verifìed  what  he  had  told  his  friend,  that  it 
would  take  ali  the  day  to  relate  everything;  for,  as  it  never 
ceased  drizzling,  the  latter  spent  the  whole  of  it  under  cover, 
partly  seated  by  the  side  of  his  friend,  partly  busied  over  one 
of  his  wine-vats  and  a  little  cask,  and  in  other  occupations 
preparatory  to  the  vintage  and  the  dressing  of  the  grapes, 
in  which  Renzo  failed  not  to  lend  a  hand;  for,  as  he  usecf 
to  say,  he  was  one  of  those  who  are  sooner  tired  of  doing 
nothing  than  of  working.  He  could  not,  however,  resist 
taking  a  little  run  up  to  Agnese's  cottage,  to  see  once  more  a 
certain  window,  and  there,  too,  to  rub  his  hands  with  glee. 
He  went  and  returned  unobserved,  and  retired  to  rest  in 
good  time.  In  good  time,  too,  he  rose  next  morning;  and 
finding  that  the  rain  had  ceased,  if  settled  fine  weather  had 
not  yet  returned,  he  set  off  quickly  on  his  way  to  Pasturo. 
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It  was  stili  early  when  he  arrived  there;  for  he  was  no 
less  willing  and  in  a  hurry  to  bring  matters  to  an  end,  than 
the  reader  probably  is.  He  inquired  for  Agnese,  and  heard 
that  she  was  safe  and  well  ;  a  small  cottage  standing  by 
itself  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  place  where  she  was 
staying.  He  went  thither,  and  called  her  by  name  from  the 
Street.  On  hearing  such  a  cali,  she  rushed  to  the  window; 
and  while  she  stood,  with  open  mouth,  on  the  point  of 
uttering  I  know  not  what  sound  or  exclamation,  Renzo 
prevented  her  by  saying,  '  Lucia's  recovered  :  I  saw  her  the 
day  before  yesterday:  she  sends  you  her  love,  and  will  be 
here  soon.  And  beside  these,  I've  so  many,  many  things  to 
teli  you/ 

Between  the  surprise  of  the  apparition,  the  joy  of  these 
tidings,  and  the  burning  desire  to  know  more  about  it, 
Agnese  began  one  moment  an  exclamation,  the  next  a  ques- 
tion,  without  finishing  any;  then,  forgetting  the  precautions 
she  had  long  been  accustomed  to  take,  she  said,  '  1*11  come 
and  open  the  door  for  you.' 

1  Wait  :  the  plague  1  '  said  Renzo  :  *  you've  not  had  it,  I 
believe  ?  ' 

1  No,  not  I  :  have  you  ?  ' 

1  Yes,  I  have  ;  you  must  therefore  be  prudent.  I  come 
from  Milan;  and  you  shall  hear  that  I've  been  up  to  the 
eyes  in  the  midst  of  the  contagion.  To  be  sure,  I've  changed 
from  head  to  foot;  but  it's  an  abominable  thing  that  clings 
to  one  sometimes  like  witchcraft.  And  since  the  Lord  has 
preserved  you  hitherto,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself  till 
this  infection  is  over;  for  you  are  our  mother;  and  I  want 
us  to  live  together  happily  for  a  long  while,  in  compensa- 
tion  for  the  great  sufferings  we  have  undergone,  I  at  least/ 

1  But  .  .  /  began  Agnese. 

'  Eh  I  '  interrupted  Renzo,  '  there's  no  but  that  will  hold. 
I  know  what  you  mean  ;  but  you  shall  hear,  you  shall  hear 
that  there  are  no  longer  any  buts  in  the  way.  Let  us  go 
into  some  open  space,  where  we  can  talk  at  our  ease,  with- 
out danger,  and  you  shall  hear/ 

Agnese  pointed  out  to  him  a  garden  behind  the  house; 
if  he  would  go  in,  and  seat  himself  on  one  of  the  two  benches 
which  he  would  find  opposite  each  other,  she  would  come 
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down  directly,  and  go  and  sit  on  the  othcr.  Thus  it  was 
arranged  ;  and  I  am  surc  that  if  the  reader.  informed  as  lie 
is  of  preceding  events,  could  bave  placcd  himself  there  as 
a  third  party,  to  witness  with  his  own  eyes  that  animated 
conversation,  to  bear  with  his  own  ears  those  descriptions, 
questiona,   explanati'  jaculations,  condolcnces,  and  con- 

.'ulations;  about  Don  Rodrigo,  and  Father  Cristoforo,  and 
■rything  else,  and  those  descriptions  of  the  future,  as 
clear  and  ccrtain  a-  those  of  the  pàst;—  I  am  sure,  I  say, 
he  would  have  cnjoyed  it  cxcccdingly.  and  would  liavc  1 
the  last  to  Dome  away.  P. ut  to  bave  1 1 1  i s  convCTSàtlOtl  upon 
I>apcr,  in  mute  words  writtcn  with  ink,  and  without  meeting 
witli  a  single  new  incident,  I  fancy  he  would  not  care  niuch 
for  it,  ami  would  rather  that  we  should  leave  him  to  con- 
jecture    it.      Their   conclusion    was    that    they    would    go   to 

ler,  in  the  territory  of   Bergamo,  where 

:zo  had  already  gaiued  a  good   footing.     As  to  the  timc, 

they   could    decide   nothing,    because   it    depended   upon    the 

and  other  circumstances  ;  but  no  sooner  should   the 

danger  he  over,  than  Agnece  would  return  home  to  wait  there 

for   Lucia,  or   Lucia  would  wait  there  for  ber;  and  in   the 

m  timc  Renzo  would  often  take  another  trip  to  Pasturo, 

to  sce  his  mother,  and  to  keep  ber  acquainted  with  whatever 

might  happcn. 

Before  taking  bis  leave,  he  offered  money  to  ber  also, 
saying,  '  I  bave  tbem  ali  bere,  you  see,  those  scudi  you 
scnt:  I.  too.  made  a  vow  not  to  touch  tbem,  until  the  mystery 
was  clcared  tip.  Now,  however,  if  you  want  any  of  them, 
bring  me  a  little  bowl  of  vinegar  and  water,  and  I'il  throw 
in  the  fifty  scudi,  good  and  glittering  as  you  sent  them.' 

"No,  no,'  said  Agnese:  '  I've  more  than  I  need  stili  by 
me  ;  keep  yours  untouched,  and  they'll  do  nicely  to  set  up 
house  with.' 

Renzo  took  bis  departure,  with  the  additional  consolation 
of  baving  found  one  so  dear  to  him  safe  and  well.  He  re- 
mained  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  for  the  night,  at  his  friend's 
house,  and  on  the  morrow  was  again  on  his  way,  but  in 
another  direction,  towards  his  adopted  country. 

Here  he  found  Bortolo,  stili  in  good  health,  and  in  less 
apprehension  of  losing  it;   for   in  those   few  days,  things 
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had  there  also  rapidly  taken  a  favourable  tura.  New  cases 
of  illness  had  become  rare,  and  the  malady  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been,-  there  were  no  longer  those  fatai  blotches, 
nor  violent  symptoms;  but  slight  fevers,  for  the  most  part 
intermittent,  with,  at  the  worst,  a  discoloured  spot,  which 
was  cui  ed  like  an  ordinary  tumour.  The  face  of  the  country 
seemed  already  changed  ;  the  survivors  began  to  come  forth 
to  reckon  up  their  numbers,  and  mutually  to  exchange  con- 
dolences  and  congratulations.  There  was  already  a  talk  of 
resuming  business  again  ;  such  mastcrs  as  survived  already 
began  to  look  out  for  and  bespeak  workmen,  and  principally 
in  those  branches  of  art  where  the  number  had  been  scarce 
even  before  the  contagion,  as  was  that  of  silk-weaving. 
Renzo,  without  any  display  of  levity,  promised  his  cousin 
(with  the  proviso,  however,  that  he  obtained  ali  due  con- 
sent)  to  resumé  his  employment,  when  he  could  come  in 
company  to  settle  himself  in  the  country.  In  the  mean  while 
he  gave  orders  for  the  most  necessary  preparations:  he  pro- 
vided  a  more  spacious  dwelling,  a  task  become  only  too 
easy  to  execute  at  a  small  cost,  and  furnished  it  with  ali 
necessary  articles,  this  time  breaking  into  his  little  treasure, 
but  without  making  any  very  great  hole  in  it,  for  of  every- 
thing  there  was  a  superabundance  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  returned  to  his  native 
village,  which  he  found  stili  more  signally  changed  for  the 
better.  He  went  over  immediuteiy  to  Pasturo;  there  he 
found  Agnese  in  good  spirits  again,  and  ready  to  return 
home  as  soon  as  might  be,  so  that  he  aecompanied  her 
thither  at  once:  nor  will  we  attempt  to  describe  what  were 
their  feelings  and  words  on  again  beholding  those  scenes 
together.  Agnese  found  everything  as  she  had  left  it;  so 
that  9he  was  forced  to  declare,  that,  considering  it  was  a 
poor  widow  and  her  daughter,  the  angels  had  kept  guard 
over  it. 

1  And  that  other  time/  added  she,  '  when  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  Lord  was  looking  elsewhere,  and 
thought  not  of  us,  since  he  suffered  ali  our  little  property 
to  be  carried  away,  yet,  after  ali,  He  showed  us  the  con- 
trary;  for  He  sent  me  from  another  quarter  that  grand 
store  of  money  which   enabled  me  to  restore  everything. 
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I  say  everything,  but  I  am  wrong;  because  Lucia's  wed- 
ding-clothes,  which  were  stolen  among  the  rest,  good  and 
complete  as  they  were  at  first,  were  stili  wanting;  and 
behold,  now  they  come  to  us  in  another  direction.  Who 
would  have  told  me,  when  I  was  working  so  busily  to  pre- 
pare  those  others,  You  think  you  are  working  for  Lucia: 
nay,  my  good  woman  !  you  are  working  for  you  know  not 
whom.  Heaven  knows  what  sort  of  being  will  wear  this 
veil,  and  ali  those  clothes:  those  for  Lucia, — the  real  wed- 
ding-dress  which  is  to  serve  for  her,  will  be  provided  by  a 
kind  soul  whom  you  know  not,  nor  even  that  there  is  such 
a  person.' 

Agnese's  first  care  was  to  prepare  for  this  kind  soul  the 
most  comfortable  accommodations  her  poor  little  cottage 
could  afford  ;  then  she  went  to  procure  some  silk  to  wind, 
and  thus,  employed  with  her  reel,  beguiled  the  wearisome 
hours  of  delay. 

Renzo,  on  his  part,  suffered  not  these  days,  long  enough 
in  themselves,  to  pass  away  in  idleness:  fortunately  he 
understood  two  trades,  and  of  these  two  chose  that  of  a 
labourer.  He  partly  helped  his  kind  host,  who  considered 
it  particularly  fortunate,  at  such  a  time,  to  have  a  work- 
man  frequently  at  his  command,  and  a  workman,  too,  of 
his  abilities  ;  and  partly  cultivated  and  restored  to  order 
Agnese's  little  garden,  which  had  completely  run  wild  during 
her  absence.  As  to  his  own  property,  he  never  thought 
about  it  at  ali,  because,  he  said,  it  was  too  entangled  a 
periwig,  and  wanted  more  than  one  pair  of  hands  to  set  it  to 
rights  again.  He  did  not  even  set  foot  into  it;  stili  less  into 
his  house  :  it  would  have  pained  him  too  much  to  see  its 
desolation;  and  he  had  already  resolved  to  dispose  of  every- 
thing,  at  whatever  price,  and  to  spend  in  his  new  country 
ali  that  he  could  make  by  the  sale. 

If  the  survivors  of  the  plague  were  to  one  another  re- 
suscitated,  as  it  were,  he,  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  was, 
so  to  say,  doubly  so:  every  one  welcomed  and  congratulated 
him,  every  one  wanted  to  hear  from  him  his  history.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  say,  how  went  on  the  affair  of  his 
outlawry?  It  went  on  very  wrell:  he  scarcely  thought  any- 
thing  more  about  it,  supposing  that  they  who  could  have 
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enforced  it  would  no  longer  think  about  it  themselves;  nor 
was  he  mistaken.  This  arose  not  merely  from  the  pestilence, 
which  had  thwarted  so  many  undertakings  ;  but,  as  may  have 
been  seen  in  more  than  one  place  in  this  story,  it  was  a 
common  occurrence  in  those  days,  that  special  as  well  as 
general  orders  against  persons  (unless  there  were  some 
private  and  powerful  animosity  to  keep  them  alive  and 
render  them  availing),  often  continued  without  taking  effect, 
if  they  had  not  done  so  on  their  first  promulgation  ;  like 
musket-balls,  which,  if  they  strike  no  blow,  He  quietly  upon 
the  ground  without  giving  molestation  to  any  one.  A 
necessary  consequence  of  the  extreme  facility  with  which 
these  orders  were  flung  about,  both  right  and  left  Man's 
activity  is  limited;  and  whatever  excess  there  was  in  the 
making  of  regulations,  must  have  produced  so  much  greater 
a  deficiency  in  the  execution  of  them.  What  goes  into  the 
sleeves  cannot  go  into  the  skirt.' x 

If  any  one  wants  to  know  how  Renzo  got  on  with  Don 
Abbondio,  during  this  interval  of  expectation,  I  need  only 
say  that  they  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  each  other; 
the  latter  for  fear  of  hearing  a  whisper  about  the  wedding; 
and  at  the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing,  his  imagination 
conjured  up  Don  Rodrigo  with  his  bravoes  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Cardinal  with  his  arguments  on  the  other;  and  the 
former,  because  he  had  resolved  not  to  mention  it  to  him  till 
the  very  last  moment,  being  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of 
making  him  restive  beforehand,  of  stirring  up — who  could 
teli? — some  difficulty,  and  of  entangling  things  by  useless 
chit-chat.  Ali  his  chit-chat  was  with  Agnese.  '  Do  you  think 
she'll  come  soon?'  one  would  ask.  'I  hope  so,'  would  the 
other  reply;  and  frequently  the  one  who  had  given  the 
answer  would  not  long  afterwards,  make  the  same  inquiry. 
With  these  and  similar  cheats  they  endeavoured  to  beguile 
the  time,  which  seemed  to  them  longer  and  longer  in  pro- 
portion  as  more  passed  away. 

We  will  make  the  reader,  however,  pass  over  ali  this 
period  in  one  moment,  by  briefly  stating  that,  a  few  days 
after  Renzo's  visit  to  the  Lazzaretto,  Lucia  left  it  with  the 
kind  widow;   that,   a  general  quarantine   having  been   en- 

l 'Quel  che  va  nelle  maniche  non  può  andar  ne*  gheroni.* 
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joined,  they  kcpt  it  together  in  the  house  of  the  latter,  that 
part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  prepa  :ing  Lucia's  wardrobe, 
at  which,  after  sundry  ceremonious  objections,  she  was 
obliged  to  work  hcrself;  and  that  the  quarantine  having 
expired,  the  widow  loft  her  warchouse  and  dwelling  under 
the  custody  of  her  brother,  tlie  commissioncr,  and  prepared 
to  set  off  on  her  journev  with  Lucia.  We  could,  too,  speedily 
add, — they  set  off,  arrived.  and  ali  the  rest  ;  but,  with  ali 
our  willingncss  to  accommodate  Otirsdvefl  to  this  baste  of 
the    n  |,    there    are    three    things    appcrtaining    to    this 

period  of  tinte,  which  we  are  not  willing  to  pass  over  in 
Bilence;  and  with  two,  at  lefttt,  we  believe  the  rcader  himself 
WÌ11  sav  that  we  BBOllld  bave  been  to  blamt  in  so  doing. 

The  first  is.  that  when  Lucia  returned  to  relate  her  ad- 
venturcs  to  the  good  widow  more  in  particular,  and  with 
greatcr  order  than  she  could  do  in  ber  agitation  of  mind  when 
she  first  confided  thein  to  ber,  and  when  she  more  expressly 
mentioned  the  Signora  who  had  given  her  shelter  in  the 
monasterv  at  V  .  she  learnt  from  ber  friend  things  which, 

by  giving  ber  the  key  of  niany  mvsteries,  filled  her  mind 
with  mclancholv  and  fearful  astonishment.  She  learnt  from 
the  widow  that  the  unhappy  lady,  having  fallen  under  sus- 
picion  of  most  atrocious  conduct,  had  been  conveyed,  by 
order  of  the  Cardinal,  to  a  monastcry  at  Milan;  that  there, 
after  long  indulgence  in  rage  and  struggles,  she  had  re- 
pented,  and  confessed  her  faults,  and  that  her  present  life 
was  one  of  such  voluntary  infìictions,  that  no  one,  except 
by  depriving  her  of  that  life  entirely,  could  have  invented 
a  severer  punishment  for  her.  Should  any  one  wish  to  be 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  this  melancholy  history, 
he  will  find  it  in  the  work  and  at  the  place  which  we  have 
elsewhere  quoted  in  relation  to  this  same  person.8 

The  other  fact  is,  that  Lucia,  after  making  inquiries  about 
Father  Cristoforo  of  ali  the  Capuchins  she  could  meet  with 
in  the  Lazzaretto,  heard  there,  with  more  sorrow  than 
surprise,  that  he  had  died  of  the  pestilence. 

Lastly,  before  leaving  Milan,  she  wished  also  to  ascer- 
tain  something  about  her  former  patrons,  and  to  perform, 
as  she  said,  an  act  of  duty,  if  any  yet  remained.     The  widow 

*  Ripamonti,  Hist.  Pat.  Dee.  V.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii. 
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accompanied  her  to  the  house,  where  they  learned  that  both 
one  and  the  other  had  been  carried  off  with  the  multitude. 
When  we  have  said  of  Donna  Prassede  that  she  was  dead, 
we  have  said  ali  ;  but  Don  Ferrante,  considering  that  he  was 
a  man  of  erudition,  is  deemed  by  our  anonymous  author 
worthy  of  more  extendcd  mention;  and  we,  at  our  own 
risk,  will  transcribe,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  he  has  left 
on   record   about   him. 

He  says,  then,  that,  on  the  very  first  whisper  of  pestilence, 
Don  Ferrante  was  one  of  the  most  resolute,  and  ever  after- 
wards  one  of  the  most  persevering,  in  denying  it,  not  indeed 
with  loud  clamours,  like  the  people,  but  with  arguments,  of 
which,  at  least,  no  one  could  complain  that  they  wanted 
concatenation. 

'  In  rerum  natura,'  he  used  to  say,  *  there  are  but  two 
species  of  things,  substances  and  accidents  ;  and  if  I  prove 
that  the  contagion  cannot  be  either  one  or  the  other,  I  shall 
have  proved  that  it  does  not  exist — that  it  is  a  mere  chimera. 
Here  I  am,  then.  Substances  are  either  spiritual  or  material. 
That  the  contagion  is  a  spiritual  substance,  is  an  absurdity 
no  one  would  venture  to  maintain;  it  is  needless,  therefore, 
to  speak  of  it.  Material  substances  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. Now,  the  contagion  is  not  a  simple  substance  ;  and 
this  may  be  shown  in  a  few  words.  It  is  not  an  ethereal  sub- 
stance; because,  if  it  were,  instead  of  passing  from  one 
body  to  another,  it  would  fly  off  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  its  own  sphere.  It  is  not  aqueous  :  because  it  would  wet 
things,  and  be  dried  up  by  the  wind.  It  is  not  igneous;  be- 
cause it  would  bum.  It  is  not  earthy;  because  it  would  be 
visible.  Neither  is  it  a  compound  substance  ;  because  it 
must  by  ali  means  be  sensible  to  the  sight  and  the  touch  ;  and 
who  has  seen  this  contagion?  who  has  touched  it?  It  re- 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  be  an  accident.  Worse  and 
worse.  These  gentlemen,  the  doctors,  say  that  it  is  com- 
municated  from  one  body  to  another;  for  this  is  their 
Achilles,  this  the  pretext  for  issuing  so  many  useless  orders. 
Now,  supposing  it  an  accident,  it  comes  to  this,  that  it  must 
be  a  transitive  accident,  two  words  quite  at  variance  with 
each  other;  there  being  no  plainer  and  more  established 
fact  in  the  whole  of  philosophy  than  this,  that  an  accident 
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cannot  pass  from  one  subjcct  to  another.  For  if,  to  avoid 
this  Scylla,  we  shelter  ourselvcs  under  the  assertion  that 
it  is  an  accident  produced,  we  fly  from  Scylla  and  run  upon 
Charybdis:  because,  if  it  be  produced,  then  it  is  not  com- 
municated,  it  is  not  propa.^ated,  as  people  go  about  affirming. 
These  principles  being  laid  down,  what  use  is  it  to  come 
talking  to  us  so  about  wcals,  pustules,  and  carbuncles?  .  .  .' 

'Ali  absurditics,'  once  escaped   from  somebody  or  other. 

'No,  no,'  resumed  Don  Ferrante,  'I  don't  say  so:  science 
is  science;  only  we  must  know  hnw  to  cmploy  it.  Weals, 
pustules,  carbuncles,  parotides,  violaceous  tumours,  black 
swcllings,  are  ali  respectable  words,  which  have  their  true 
and  legitimate  signification  :  but  I  say  that  they  don't  afTect 
the  question  at  ali.  Who  denies  that  there  may  be  such 
things,  nay,  that  there  actuallv  are  such?  Ali  depends  upon 
seeing  where  they  come  from.' 

Ilere  began  the  woes  even  of  Don  Ferrante.  So  long  as 
he  confined  biniseli  to  declaiming  against  the  opinion  of  a 
pestilence,  he  found  evcrywherc  willing,  obliging,  and  re- 
spectful  listeners;  for  it  cannot  be  expressed  how  much  au- 
thority  the  opinion  of  a  learned  man  by  profession  carries 
with  it,  while  he  is  attempting  to  prove  to  others  things  of 
which  they  are  already  convinced.  But  when  he  carne  to 
distinguish,  and  to  try  and  demonstrate  that  the  error  of 
these  physicians  did  not  consist  in  affirming  that  there  was 
a  terrible  and  prevalent  malady,  but  in  assigning  its  rules 
and  causes;  then  (I  am  speaking  of  the  earliest  times,  when 
no  one  would  listen  to  a  word  about  pestilence),  then,  in- 
stead  of  listeners,  he  found  rebellious  and  intractable  oppo- 
nents;  then  there  was  no  room  for  speechifying,  and  he 
could  no  longer  put  forth  his  doctrines  but  by  scraps  and 
piecemeal. 

1  There's  the  true  reason  only  too  plainly,  after  ali,'  said 
he  ;  '  and  even  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  it,  who 
maintain  that  other  empty  proposition  besides  .  .  .  Let  them 
deny,  if  they  can,  that  fatai  conjunction  of  Saturn  with 
Jupiter.  And  when  was  it  ever  heard  say  that  influences  may 
be  propagated  .  .  .  And  would  these  gentlemen  deny  the 
existence  of  influences?  Will  they  deny  that  there  are  stars, 
or  teli  me  that  they  are  placed  up  there  for  no  purpose, 
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Iike  so  many  pin-heads  stuck  into  a  pin-cushion?  .  .  .  But 
what  I  cannot  understand  about  these  doctors  is  this;  to 
confess  that  we  are  under  so  malignant  a  conjunction,  and 
then  to  come  and  teli  us,  with  eager  face,  '  Don't  touch  this, 
and  don't  touch  that,  and  you'll  be  safe  !  '  As  if  this  avoid- 
ing  of  material  contact  with  terrestrial  bodies  could  hinder 
the  virtual  errect  of  celestial  ones  !  And  such  anxiety  about 
burning  old  clothes  !  Poor  people  !  will  you  bum  Jupiter,  will 
you  bum   Saturn  ?  ' 

His  fretus,  that  is  to  say,  on  these  grounds,  he  used  no 
precautions  against  the  pestilence  ;  took  it,  went  to  bed,  and 
went  to  die,  like  one  of  Metastasio's  heroes,  quarrelling 
with  the  stars. 

And  that  famous  library  of  his?  Perhaps  it  is  stili  there, 
distributed  around  his  walls. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

OVE  fine  evening,  Agnese  bearci  a  carriage  stop  at  the 
r — It    is  and   none   other  ! — lt    was    indeed 

Lucia,   with  the  fO  idowj   the   mutuai  grcetings 

\ve  leave  the  render  to  ima^ine. 

Xcxt  morning  Renzo  arrived  in  good  time,  to<ally  igno- 
rant  of  what  hai  happened,  and  with  no  other  intentions 
than  of  pouring  out  I  a  little  with  Agnese  about 

Lucia's  long  dclay.  The  gesticulations  he  madc,  and  the 
cxclamations  he  uttered.  -  n  fading  her  tlius  before  his  eyes, 
we  wili  also  refer  to  our  reader's  imagination.  Lucia's  cx- 
hibitions  of  pleasure  towards  him  were  such.  that  it  wfll 
net   talee  many  words  to  g:  1   account  of  them.     'Good 

morning,  Renzo:  how  do  you  do?'  said  she,  with  downeast 
cycs,  and  an   air   of  e  -are.      Xor  let  the  reader   think 

that  Renzo  censidered  this  mode  of  reception  too  cold,  and 
took  it  at  ali  amiss.  He  cntered  fully  into  the  meaning  of 
her  behaviour;   a  amoi  !    people   one  knows 

how  to  make  allowance  for  complimcnts,  so  he  understood 
very  well  what  fcelings  lay  hidden  beneath  these  words. 
Besides,  it  was  easy  enough  to  perceive  that  she  had  two 
ways  of  profTering  them,  one  for  Renzo,  and  another  for  ali 
those  she  might  happen  to  know. 

I  It  does  me  good  to  see  you,'  replied  the  youth,  making 
use  of  a  set  phrase,  which  he  himself,  however,  had  in- 
vented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"Our  poor  Father  Cristoforo!  .  .  /  said  Lucia:  '  pray  for 
his  soul  ;  though  one  may  be  almost  sure  that  he  is  now  pray- 
ing  for  us  above.' 

I I  expected  no  less,  indeed,'  said  Renzo.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  melancholy  chord  touched  in  the  course  of  this 
dialogue.  But  what  then?  Whatever  subject  was  the  topic 
of  conversation,  it  always  seemed  to  thern  delightful.  Like 
a  capricious  horse,  which  halts  and  plants  itself  in  a  certain 
spot,  and  lifts  first  one  hoof  and  then  another,  and  sets  it 
down  again  in  the  self-same  place,  and  cuts  a  hundred  capers 
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before  taking  a  single  step,  and  then  ali  on  a  sudden  starts 
on  its  career,  and  speeds  forward  as  if  borne  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  ;  such  had  time  become  in  his  eyes  :  at  first  min- 
utes  had  seemed  hours;  now  hours  seemed  to  him  like 
minutes. 

The  widow  not  only  did  not  spoil  the  party,  but  entered 
into  it  with  great  spirit:  nor  could  Renzo,  when  he  saw 
her  lying  on  that  miserable  bed  in  the  Lazzaretto,  have 
imagined  her  of  so  companionable  and  cheerful  a  disposi- 
tion.  But  the  Lazzaretto  and  the  country,  death  and  a  wed- 
ding,  are  not  exactly  one  and  the  same  thing.  With  Agnese 
she  was  very  soon  on  friendly  terms;  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  her  with  Lucia,  so  tender,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
playful,  rallying  her  gracefully  and  without  effort,  just  so 
much  as  was  necessary  to  give  more  courage  to  her  words 
and  motions. 

At  length  Renzo  said  that  he  was  going  to  Don  Abbondio, 
to  make  arrangements  about  the  wedding. 

He  went,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  respectful  raillery, 
1  Signor  Curate,'  said  he,  '  have  you  at  last  lost  that  head- 
ache,  which  you  told  me  prevented  your  marrying  us?  We 
are  now  in  time;  the  bride  is  here,  and  I've  come  to  know 
when  it  will  be  convenient  to  you  :  but  this  time,  I  must 
request  you  to  make  haste.' 

Don  Abbondio  did  not,  indeed,  reply  that  he  would  not; 
but  he  began  to  hesitate,  to  bring  forward  sundry  excuses, 
to  throw  out  sundry  insinuations  :  and  why  bring  himself 
into  notice  and  publish  his  name,  with  that  proclamation  for 
his  seizure  stili  out  against  him?  and  that  the  thing  could 
be  done  equally  well  elsewhere;  and  this,  that,  and  the  other 
argument. 

'Oh,  I  see!  '  said  Renzo:  'you've  stili  a  little  pain  in  your 
head.  But  listen,  listen.'  And  he  began  to  describe  in  what 
state  he  had  beheld  poor  Don  Rodrigo  ;  and  that  by  that 
time  he  must  undoubtedly  be  gone.  '  Let  us  hope,'  con- 
cluded  he,  '  that  the  Lord  will  have  had  mercy  on  him.' 

1  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  us/  said  Don  Abbondio. 
1  Did  I  say  no?  Certainly  I  did  not;  but  I  speak  ...  I  speak 
for  good  reasons.  Besides,  don't  you  see,  as  long  as  a  man 
has  breath  in  his  body  .-.  .  Only  look  at  me:  I'm  somewhat 
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sickly;  I  too  have  becn  nearer  the  other  world  than  this: 
and  yct  I'm  hcrc  ;  and  .  .  .  if  troubles  don't  come  upon  me 
.  .  .  why  ...  I  may  hopc  to  stay  hcre  a  little  longer  yet. 
Think,  too,  of  some  pcople's  constitutions.  But,  as  I  say,  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us.' 

After  a  little  further  conversation  neither  more  nor  less 
conclusive,  Renzo  made  an  elegant  bow,  returned  to  bis 
party,  made  his  rcport  of  the  interview,  and  concluded  by 
mg:  '  I've  come  away,  bccau>e  I've  had  quite  enough  o£ 
it,  and  that  I  mightn't  run  the  risk  of  losing  my  patience, 
and  using  had  words.  Sometimes  he  seemed  exactly  like 
what  he  was  that  other  time;  the  very  same  hesitation,  and 
the  very  sanie  argomenta:  I'm  sure,  if  it  had  lasted  a  little 
longer,  he'd  have  returned  to  the  charge  with  some  words 
in  Latin.  I  see  there  must  bc  another  delav  :  it  would  be 
better  to  do  what  he  says  at  once,  and  go  and  get  married 
where  we're  atxuit  to  live.' 

'  TU  teli  you  what  wc'll  do,'  said  the  widow:  'I  should 
like  you  to  let  us  women  go  make  the  trial,  and  see  whether 
wc  can't  find  rather  a  better  way  to  manage  him.  By  this 
means,  too,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this  man, 
whether  he's  just  such  as  you  describe  him.  After  dinner 
I  should  like  to  go,  not  to  assail  him  again  too  quickly.  And 
now,  Signor  hridei^room.  please  to  accompany  us  two  in  a 
little  walk,  while  Agnese  is  so  busily  employed  :  I  will  act  the 
part  of  Lucia's  mother.  I  want  very  much  to  see  these 
mountains,  and  this  lake  of  which  I've  heard  so  much,  rather 
more  at  large,  for  the  little  I've  already  seen  of  them  seems 
to  me  a  charmingly  fine  view.1 

Renzo  escorted  them  first  to  the  cottage  of  his  hospitable 
friend,  where  they  met  with  a  hearty  welcome;  and  they 
made  him  promise  that,  not  that  day  only,  but,  if  he  could, 
every  day,  he  would  join  their  party  at  dinner. 

Having  returned  from  their  ramble,  and  dined,  Renzo 
suddenly  took  his  departure,  without  saying  where  he  was 
going.  The  women  waited  a  little  while  to  confer  together, 
and  concert  about  the  mode  of  assailing  Don  Abbondio;  and 
at  length  they  set  off  to  make  the  attack. 

— Here  they  are,  I  declare, — said  he  to  himself;  but  he 
put  on  a  pleasant  face,   and  offered  warm  congratulations 
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to  Lucia,  greetings  to  Agnese,  and  compliments  to  the 
stranger.  He  made  them  sit  down  ;  then  he  entered  upon  the 
grand  subject  of  the  plague,  and  wanted  to  hear  from  Lucia 
how  she  had  raanaged  to  get  over  it  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
sorrows:  the  Lazzaretto  afforded  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
her  companion  into  conversation  ;  then,  as  was  but  fair, 
Don  Abbondio  talked  about  his  share  in  the  storm  ;  then  fol- 
lowed  great  rejoicings  with  Agnese,  that  she  had  come  forth 
unharmed.  The  conversation  was  carried  to  some  length: 
from  the  very  first  moment  the  two  elders  were  on  the 
watch  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  essen- 
tial  point  ;  and  at  length  one  of  the  two,  I  am  not  sure  which, 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  ice.  But  what  think  you?  Don 
Abbondio  could  not  hear  with  that  ear.  He  took  care  not 
to  say  no,  but  behold  !  he  again  recurred  to  his  usuai  eva- 
sions,  circumlocutions,  and  hoppings  from  bush  to  bush. 
1  It  would  be  necessary,'  he  said,  '  to  get  rid  of  that  order 
for  Renzo's  arrest  You,  Signora,  who  come  from  Milan, 
will  know  more  or  less  the  course  these  matters  take  ;  you 
would  claim  protection — some  cavalier  of  weight  for  with 
such  means  every  wound  may  be  cured.  If  theji .  we  may 
jump  to  the  conclusion,  without  perplexing  ourselves  with  so 
many  considerations  ;  as  these  young  people,  and  our  good 
Agnese  here,  already  intend  to  expatriate  themselves,  (but 
I'm  talking  at  random  ;  for  one's  country  is  wherever  one  is 
well  off,)  it  seems  to  me  that  ali  may  be  accomplished  there, 
where  no  proclamation  interposes.  I  don't  mrself  exactly 
see  that  this  is  the  moment  for  the  conclusion  of  this  match, 
but  I  wish  it  well  concluded,  and  undisturbedly.  To  teli 
the  truth  :  here,  with  this  edict  in  force,  to  proclaim  the  name 
of  Lorenzo  Tramaglino  from  the  aitar,  I  couldn't  do  it  with 
a  quiet  conscience  :  I  too  sincerely  wish  them  well  ;  I  should 
be  afraid  I  were  doing  them  an  injury.  You  see,  ma'am, 
and  they  too/ 

Here  Agnese  and  the  widow,  each  in  their  own  way, 
broke  in  to  combat  these  arguments:  Don  Abbondio  repro- 
duced  them  in  another  shape  :  it  was  a  perpetuai  recom- 
mencement:  when  lo,  enter  Renzo  with  a  determined  step, 
and  tidings  in  his  face. 

1  The  Signor  Marquis  has  arrived/  said  he. 
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1  What  does  this  mcan?  Arrived  where?*  asked  Don 
Abbondio. 

4  He  has  arrived  at  bis  palacc,  whicb  was  once  Don  Rod- 
ri^o's;  because  this  Signor  Marquil  II  the  heir  by  prefer» 
ment  in  trust,  as  they  say;  so  that  therc's  no  kmftf  any 
doubt.  As  for  myself,  I  sbould  be  very  plad  of  it,  if  I  could 
hear  that  that  poor  man  had  died  in  peace.  At  any  rate,  I've 
said  Paternosters  l'or  him  hitherto;  now  I  will  say  tlie  De 
profundis.     And  this  Signor  Marquis  is  a  very  fine  man.' 

'  Certìùnr/,1   said    Don    Abbondio,    '  I'v-  rd    him    mcn- 

tioned  more  than  once  as  a  reallv  cxccllent  Signor,  a  man  of 
the  old  stamp.     Hut  is  it  \  truc?  .  .  .' 

'  Will  jron  betterc  th< 

4  WllV 

1  Btcamc  be*l  him  with  bil  DWti  ryes.     T'vc  only  been 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  md,  to  say  the  truth.  I 

WCnt  theft  on  pUTpOte,  tbinking  they  must  know  something 
there.     And  scveral  peoplc  told  nv  (   it.     Afterwards,  I 

met  Ambrogio,  who  had  just  been  u\)  there,  and  had  sccn 
him.  I  say.  take  pos^cssion.  Will  yen  hear  Ambrogio's  tcs- 
timony  ?    I  made  him  wait  outside  00  parpOM.' 

4  Ycs,  Jet  him  come  in,'  said  Don  Abbondio  Renzo  went 
and  Cftlled  the  sexton,  who,  after  confirming  every  fact, 
ing  fresh  particulars,  and  dissipatine  every  doubt,  again 
went  on  bis  way. 

4  Ah  !  he's  dead,  then  !  he's  reallv  gone  !  '  exclaimed  Don 
Abbondio.  '  Voti  see,  my  children,  how  Providence  over- 
takes  some  people.  You  know  what  a  grand  thing  that  is  ! 
what  a  great  relief  to  this  poor  country  !  for  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  live  with  him  here.  This  pestilence  has  been  a  great 
scourge,  but  it  has  also  been  a  qood  broom;  it  has  swept 
away  some,  from  whom,  my  children,  we  could  never  have 
freed  ourselves.  Yotmg,  blooming,  and  in  full  vigour,  we 
miedit  have  said  that  thev  who  were  destined  to  assist  at  their 
funeral,  were  stili  writine:  Latin  exercises  at  school  ;  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  ève  thcy've  disappeared,  by  hundreds  at 
a  time.  We  shall  no  longer  see  him  goinc:  about  with  those 
cut-throat  looking  fellows  at  bis  heels,  with  such  an  osten- 
tatious  and  supercilious  air,  looking  as  if  he  had  swallowed 
a  ramrod,  and  staring  at  people  as  if  they  were  ali  placed 
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iti  the  world  to  be  honoured  by  his  condescension.  Well, 
he's  here  no  longer,  and  we  are.  He'll  never  again  send 
sudi  messages  to  honest  men.  He's  given  us  ali  a  great 
deal  of  disquietude,  as  you  see;  for  now  we  may  venture 
to  say  so.' 

1 1've  forgiven  him  f rom  my  heart/  said  Renzo. 

'And  you  do  right!  it's  your  duty  to  do  so,'  replied  Don 
Abbondio  ;  '  but  one  may  thank  Heaven,  I  suppose,  who  has 
delivered  us  from  him.  But  to  return  to  ourselves  ;  I  repeat, 
do  what  you  like  best.  If  you  wish  me  to  marry  you,  here  I 
am:  if  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  you  to  go  elsewhere,  do 
so.  As  to  the  order  of  arrest,  I  likewise  think  that,  as  there 
is  now  no  longer  any  who  keeps  his  eye  on  you,  and  wishes 
to  do  you  harm,  it  isn't  worth  giving  yourself  any  great 
uneasiness  about  it,  particularly  as  this  gracious  decree,  on 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  most  serene  Infanta,  is  inter- 
posed.  And  then  the  plague  !  the  plague  !  Oh,  that  plague 
has  put  to  flight  many  a  grand  thing!  So  that,  if  you  like 
.  .  .  to-day  is  Thursday  .  .  .  on  Sunday  FU  ask  you  in 
church  ;  because  what  may  have  been  done  in  that  way  before 
will  count  for  nothing,  after  so  long  an  interval  ;  and  then  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  marrying  you  myself.' 

1  You  know  we  carne  about  this  very  thing,'  said  Renzo. 

1  Very  well  ;  I  shall  attend  you  :  and  I  must  also  write 
immediately  and  inform  his  Eminence.' 

■  Who  is  his  Eminence?  ' 

'  His  Eminence/  replied  Don  Abbondio,  '  is  our  Signor 
Cardinal  the  Archbishop,  whom  may  God  preserve  !  ' 

'  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  answered  Agnese  ;  l  but  though 
I'm  a  poor  ignorant  creature,  I  can  assure  you  he's  not  called 
so  ;  because,  the  second  time  we  were  about  to  speak  to  him, 
just  as  I'm  speaking  to  you,  sir,  one  of  the  priests  drew  me 
aside,  and  instructed  me  how  to  behave  to  a  gentleman  like 
him;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  called,  your  illustrious  Lord- 
ahip,  and  my  Lord/ 

'And  now,  if  he  had  to  repeat  his  instructions,  he'd  teli 
you  that  he  is  to  have  the  title  oi  Eminence:  do  you  under- 
stand  now?  Because  the  Pope,  whom  may  God  likewise 
preserve,  has  ordered,  ever  since  the  month  of  June,  that 
Cardinals  are  to  have  this  title.    And  why  do  you  think  he 
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has  come  to  this  resolution?  because  the  word  illustrious, 
wliich  once  belonged  to  them  and  ccrtain  princes,  has  now 
become, — even  you  know  what,  and  to  how  many  it  is  given; 
and  how  willingly  they  swallow  it!  And  what  would  you 
have  done  ?  Take  it  away  f  rom  ali  ?  Then  we  should  have 
complaints,  hatred,  troubles,  and  jealousies  without  end,  and 
after  ali,  they  would  go  on  just  as  before.  So  the  Pope  has 
found  a  capital  remedv.  By  degrees,  however,  they  will 
begin  to  give  the  titlc  of  Eminencc  to  Bishops;  then  Abbots 
will  daini  it  ;  then  Provosts  ;  for  mcn  are  made  so:  they 
must  always  be  advancing,  always  be  advancing;  then 
Canons  .  .  .' 

'And  Curates?'  said  the  widow. 

1  Xo,  no,'  pursucd  Dun  Abbondio,  '  the  Curates  must  draw 
the  cart  :  never  fear  that  "  vour  Rcvcrcncc  "  will  sit  ili  upon 
Curates  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Farther,  I  shouldn't  be 
surpriscd  if  cavaliers,  who  are  accustomcd  to  hear  them- 
selves  called  Illustrious,  and  to  be  treated  like  Cardinals, 
should  some  day  or  other  want  the  title  of  Eminencc  them- 
sclves.  And  if  they  want  it,  you  know,  depcnd  upon  it  they'll 
find  somebody  to  giv€  it  them.  And  then,  whoevcr  hap- 
pens  to  be  Pope  then,  will  invent  something  else  for  the 
Cardinals.  But  come,  let  us  return  to  our  own  affairs.  On 
Sunday,  IMI  a^k  you  In  church  ;  and,  meanwhile,  what  do  you 
think  I've  thought  of  to  serve  you  better?  Meanwhile,  we'll 
ask  for  a  dispensation  for  the  two  other  times.  They  must 
have  plenty  to  do  up  at  Court  in  giving  dispensations,  if  things 
go  on  everywhere  as  they  do  here.  I've  already  .  .  .  one 
.  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  for  Sunday,  without  counting  your- 
selves;  and  some  others  may  occur  yet.  And  then  you'll 
see  afterwards;  the  fire  has  caught,  and  there'll  not  be  left 
one  person  single.  Perpetua  surely  made  a  mistake  to  die 
now  ;  for  this  was  the  time  that  even  she  would  have  found 
a  purchaser.  And  I  fancy,  Signora,  it  will  be  the  same  at 
Milan.' 

I  So  it  is,  indeed;  you  may  imagine  it,  when,  in  my  parish 
only,  last  Sunday,  there  were  fifty  weddings.' 

I I  said  so  ;  the  world  won't  come  to  an  end  yet.  And  you, 
Signora,  has  no  bumble  fty  begun  to  hover  about  you?  ' 

*  No,  no  ;  I  don't  think  about  such.  things,  nor  do  I  wish  to/ 
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'Oh  yes,  yes;  for  you  will  be  the  only  single  one.  Even 
Agnese,  you  see — even  Agnese  .  .  / 

4  Poh  !  you  are  inclined  to  be  merry  !  '  said  Agnese. 

'I  am,  indeed;  and  I  think,  at  length,  it's  time.  WeVe 
passed  through  some  rough  days,  haven't  we,  my  young 
ones?  Some  rough  ones  we've  passed  indeed;  and  the  few 
days  we  have  yet  to  live,  we  may  hope  will  be  a  little  less 
melancholy.  But,  happy  you,  who,  if  no  misfortunes  happen, 
have  stili  a  little  time  left  to  talk  over  bygone  sorrows  !  I, 
poor  old  man  .  .  .  villains  may  die  ;  one  may  recover  of  the 
plague,  but  there  is  no  help  for  old  age;  and,  as  they  say, 
senectus  ipsa  est  morbus' 

'  Now,  then/  said  Renzo,  '  you  may  talk  Latin  as  long  as 
you  like,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me.' 

'You're  at  it  again  with  that  Latin,  are  you?  Well,  well, 
TU  settle  it  with  you:  when  you  come  before  me  with  this 
little  creature  here,  just  to  hear  you  pronounce  certain  little 
words  in  Latin,  I'il  say  to  you — You  don't  like  Latin  ;  good- 
bye.   Shall  I?' 

'Ah!  but  I  know  what  I  mean/  replied  Renzo;  '  it  isn't  at 
ali  that  Latin  there  that  frightens  me — that  is  honest  sacred 
Latin,  like  that  in  the  mass.  And,  besides,  it  is  necessary 
there  that  you  should  read  what  is  in  the  book.  I'm  talking 
of  that  knavish  Latin,  out  of  church,  that  comes  upon  one 
treacherously,  in  the  very  pith  of  a  conversation.  For  ex- 
ampie,  now  that  we  are  here,  and  ali  is  over,  that  Latin  you 
went  on  pouring  forth,  just  here  in  this  corner,  to  give  me 
to  understand  that  you  couldn't,  and  that  other  things  were 
wanting,  and  I  know  not  what  besides  ;  please  now  to  trans- 
late it  a  little  for  me/ 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  wicked  fellow,  hold  your  tongue; 
don't  stir  up  these  things;  for  if  we  were  now  to  make  up 
our  accounts,  I  don't  know  which  would  be  creditor.  I've 
forgiven  ali;  let  us  talk  about  it  no  longer;  but  you  certainly 
played  me  some  tricks.  I  don't  wonder  at  you,  because  you're 
a  downright  young  scoundrel  ;  but  fancy  this  creature,  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse,  this  little  saint,  whom  one  would  have 
thought  it  a  sin  to  suspect  and  guard  against.  But  after  ali, 
I  know  who  set  her  up  to  it,  I  know,  I  know.'  So  saying,  he 
pointed  and  waved  towards  Agnese  the  fìnger  he  had  at  first 
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directed  to  Lucia;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  good- 
tempcr  and  pleasantry  with  which  he  marie  these  reproaches. 
The  tidings  he  had  just  heard  had  given  him  a  frecdom  and 
a  talkativeness  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger;  and 
we  shonld  he  stili  far  enough  from  a  conclusion,  if  we  were 
to  relatc  ali  the  rest  of  this  conversation,  which  he  continued 
to  prolong,  more  than  once  detaining  the  party  when  on  the 
point  of  starting,  and  afterwards  stopping  them  again  for  a 
little  while  at  the  very  Street  door,  each  timc  to  make  some 
jocose  speech. 

The  day  following,  he  received  a  visit  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  grati  fving.  from  the  Signor  Marquis  we  bave  mentioned; 
a  person  beyond  the  prime  of  manhood,  whose  countenance 
was,  as  it  were,  I  seal  to  what  report  had  said  of  him;  open, 
benevolent,  placid,  humblc,  dignified,  and  with  something 
that  indicateti  a  resigned  sadness. 

1 1  come,'  saJd  he,  4  to  bring  you  the  compliments  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbithop.1 

'Ah.  what  con.!  n  of  you  both!' 

1  Whetl   1  ut   to  take  leave  of  that  incomparable 

man,  who  is  gì  od  enough  to  honour  me  with  bis  friend- 
ihip,  he  r  !  to  me  i  .        'me:  betrothed  persons  of  this 

parish.  who  bave  had  to  Buffer  on  account  of  the  un  fortunate 
Don  Rodrigo.  Ilis  Lordship  wishes  to  bave  some  tidings  of 
them.     Are  they  living?  and  are  their  àffairs  settled?' 

'  Bvtrything  is  settlcd.  Indeed,  I  was  intending  to  write 
it  them  to  his  Eminence;  but  now  that  I  bave  the 
honour  .  .  .' 

1  Are  they  bere?  ' 

'They  are;  and  they  will  be  man  and  wife  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

1  And  I  request  you  to  be  good  enough  to  teli  me  if  I  can  be 
of  any  service  to  them,  and  also  to  instruct  me  in  the  best 
way  of  being  so.  During  this  calamity,  I  have  lost  the  only 
two  sons  I  had,  and  their  mother,  and  have  received  three 
considerable  inheritances.  I  had  a  superfluity  even  before; 
so  that  you  see  it  is  really  rendering  me  a  service  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  employing  some  of  my  wealth,  and  particu- 
larly  such  an  opportunity  as  this/ 

'May  Heaven  bless  you!     Why  are  not  ali  .  .  .  Enough; 
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I  thank  you  most  heartily,  in  the  name  of  these  my  children. 
And  since  your  illustrious  Lordship  gives  me  so  much  en- 
couragement,  it  is  true,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  an  expedient 
to  suggest  which  perhaps  may  not  displease  your  Lordship. 
Allow  me  to  teli  you,  then,  that  these  worthy  people  are 
resolved  to  go  and  settle  themselves  elsewhere,  and  to  sell 
what  little  property  they  have  here:  the  young  man  a  vine- 
yard  of  about  nine  or  ten  perches,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  but 
neglected  and  completely  overgrown.  Besides,  he  also  has  a 
cottage,  and  his  bride  another,  now  both,  you  will  see,  the 
abode  of  rats.  A  nobleman  like  your  Lordship  cannot  know 
how  the  poor  fare,  when  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  disposing  of  their  goods.  It  always  ends  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  some  knave,  who,  if  occasion  offers,  will  make 
love  to  the  place  for  some  time,  and  as  soon  as  he  finds  that 
its  owner  wants  to  sell  it,  draws  back,  and  pretends  not  to 
wish  for  it  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  run  after  him,  and  give 
it  him  for  a  piece  of  bread;  particularly,  too,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances  as  these.  My  Lord  Marquis  will  already  have 
seen  the  drift  of  my  remarks.  The  best  charity  your  most 
illustrious  Lordship  can  afford  to  these  people  is,  to  relieve 
them  from  this  difficulty  by  purchasing  their  little  property. 
To  say  the  truth,  I  have  an  ève  to  my  own  interest,  my 
own  advantage,  in  making  this  suggestion,  the  acquisition  in 
my  parish  of  a  fellow-ruler  like  my  Lord  Marquis;  but  your 
Lordship  will  decide  according  to  your  own  judgment;  I  have 
only  spoken  from  obedience.' 

The  Marquis  highly  commended  the  suggestion,  returned 
thanks  for  it,  begged  Don  Abbondio  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  price,  and  to  charge  it  exorbitantly,  and  completed  the 
Curate's  amazement  by  proposing  to  go  together  immediately 
to  the  bride's  house,  where  they  should  probably  also  find  the 
bridegroom. 

By  the  way,  Don  Abbondio,  in  higf]  glee,  as  may  be 
imagined,  thought  of  and  mentioned  another  proposal. 
1  Since  your  illustrious  Lordship  is  so  inclined  to  benefit  these 
poor  people,  there  is  another  service  which  you  might  render 
them.  The  young  man  has  in  order  of  arrest  out  against 
him,  a  kind  of  sentence  of  outlawry,  for  some  trifling  fault 
he  committed  in  Milan  two  years  ago,  on  that  day  of  the 
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great  insurrection,  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  implicateci, 
without  any  malicious  intentions,  indeed  quite  ignorantly, 
like  a  mouse  caught  in  a  trap.  Nothing  serious,  I  assure  you; 
mere  boyish  tricks,  mischievous  pranks;  indeed,  he  is  quite 
incapablc  of  committing  an  actual  crime.  I  may  say  so,  for 
I  baptized  him,  and  bave  seen  him  grow  up  under  my  eyes. 
Besidcs,  if  your  Lordship  would  take  any  pleasure  in  it,  as 
gentlemcn  somctimes  do  in  hearing  these  poor  people's  rude 
language,  you  can  make  him  rclate  the  account  himself,  and 
you  will  hear.  At  prescnt,  as  it  refers  to  old  matters,  no  one 
gives  him  any  molestation  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  thinks  of 
leaving  the  state;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  or  in  case  of 
rettirning  bere,  or  gning  elscwhere,  some  time  or  other,  you 
will  a^ree  with  me  that  it  is  always  bettcr  to  find  oneself 
clrar.  My  Lord  Marquis  bas  influence  in  Milan,  as  is  just, 
both  as  a  nohle  cavalier,  and  as  the  great  man  he  really  is 
.  .  .  No,  no,  allow  me  to  say  it,  for  truth  will  have  its  way. 
A  recommendation,  a  word  from  a  person  like  yourself,  is 
more  than  is  necessarv  to  obtain  a  ready  acquittal.' 

'Are  there  not  heavy  charges  against  this  young  man?' 

1  Pshaw,  pshaw  !  I  would  not  believe  them.  They  made 
a  great  stir  about  it  at  the  moment;  but  I  don't  think  there's 
anything  now  beyond  the  mere  formalities.' 

1  If  so,  the  thing  will  be  easy;  and  I  willingly  take  it  upon 
me.' 

'And  yet  you  will  not  let  it  be  said  that  you  are  a  great 
man.  I  say  it,  and  I  will  say  it  ;  in  spite  of  your  Lordship, 
I  will  say  it.  And  even  if  I  were  to  be  silent,  it  would  be 
to  no  purpose,  because  everybody  says  so:  and  vox  populi, 
vox  Dei.' 

They  found  Renzo  and  the  three  women  together,  as  they 
expected.  How  these  felt  we  leave  the  reader  to  imagine; 
but  for  my  part,  I  think  that  the  very  rough  and  bare  walls, 
and  the  Windows,  and  the  tables,  and  the  kitchen  utensils, 
must  have  marvelled  at  receivine  among  them  so  extraor- 
dinary  a  guest.  He  encouraged  the  conversation,  by  talking 
of  the  Cardinal  and  their  other  matters  with  unreserved 
cordiality,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  delicacy.  By  and 
by  he  carne  to  the  proposal.  Don  Abbondio,  being  requested 
by  him  to  name  the  price,  carne  forward;  and,  after  a  few 
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gestnres  and  apologies, — that  it  wasn't  in  bis  line,  and  that 
he  could  only  guess  at  random,  and  that  he  spoke  aut  of 
obedience,  and  that  he  left  it  to  him,  mentioned  what  he 
thought  a  most  extravagant  sum.  The  purchaser  said  that, 
for  his  part,  he  was  extremely  well  satisfied,  and,  as  if  he 
had  misunderstood,  repeated  doublé  the  amount.  He  would 
not  hear  of  rectifying  the  mistake,  and  cut  short  and  con- 
cluded  ali  further  conversation,  by  inviting  the  party  to 
dinner  at  his  palace  the  day  after  the  wedding,  when  the 
deeds  should  be  properly  drawn  out. 

—Ah! — said  Don  Abbondio  afterwards  to  himself,  when 
he  had  returned  home: — if  the  plague  did  things  in  this  way 
always  and  everywhere,  it  would  really  be  a  sin  to  speak  ili 
of  it:  we  might  almost  wish  for  one  every  generation;  and 
be  content  that  people  should  be  in  league  to  produce  a 
malady. — 

The  dispensation  arrived,  the  acquittal  arrived,  that  blessed 
day  arrived:  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  in  triumphal 
security  to  that  very  church,  where,  with  Don  Abbondio's 
own  mouth,  they  were  declared  man  and  wife.  Another, 
and  far  more  singular  triumph,  was  the  going  next  day  to 
the  palace;  and  I  leave  my  readers  to  conjecture  the  thoughts 
which  must  have  passed  through  their  minds  on  ascending 
that  acclivity,  on  entering  that  doorway;  and  the  observa- 
tions  that  each  must  have  made,  according  to  his  or  her 
naturai  disposition.  I  will  only  mention  that,  in  the  midst 
of  their  rejoicing,  one  or  other  more  than  once  made  the 
remark,  that  poor  Father  Cristoforo  was  stili  wanting  to 
complete  their  happiness.  '  Yet  for  himself,'  added  they, 
'  he  is  assuredly  better  off  than  we  are/ 

The  nobleman  received  them  with  great  kindness,  con- 
ducted  them  into  a  fine  large  servants'-hall,  and  seated 
the  bride  and  brideerroom  at  table  with  Agnese  and  their 
Milanese  friend:  and  before  withdrawing  to  dine  elsewhere 
with  Don  Abbondio,  wished  to  assist  a  little  at  this  first 
banquet,  and  even  helped  to  wait  upon  them.  I  hope  it 
will  enter  into  no  one's  head  to  say  that  it  would  have  been 
a  more  simple  pian  to  have  made  at  once  but  one  table. 
I  have  described  him  as  an  excellent  man,  but  not  as  an 
originai,  as  it  would  now-a-da^s  be  called;  l  have  said  thai 
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he  was  humble,  but  not  that  he  was  a  prodigy  of  humility. 
He  posscssed  enough  of  this  virtue  to  put  himself  bencath 
these  q;ood  peoplc,  but  not  on  an  equality  with  tbem. 

After  the  two  dinners,  the  contract  was  drawn  out  by  the 
handfl  of  a  lawyer,  not,  however,  Azzccca-Garbuglì.  He, 
I  mean  bis  outward  man,  was,  and  stili  is,  at  Canterelli.  And 
for  thosc  who  are  unacquainted  witli  that  neighbourhood, 
I  suppose  some  explanation  of  this  information  is  here 
nccessary. 

A  little  higher  up  than  Lecco,  perhaps  balf  a  mile  or 
so,  and  almost  on  the  confmes  of  another  country,  named 
Castello,  is  a  place  called  Canterelli,  where  two  ways  cross; 
and  at  one  corner  of  the  square  space  is  seen  an  eminence, 
like  an  artificial  hillock,  with  a  cross  on  the  summit.  This 
is  nothing  else  but  a  http  0Ì  the  bodies  of  those  who  ditti  U 
this  OOOtagioct  Tradition,  it  is  true,  simply  says,  diod  of 
the  contairion:  but  it  must  bc  this  one.  and  none  other,  as 
it  was  the  1  a < t  and  most  destructive  o\  which  any  memory 
remains.  And  we  know  that  unassisted  traditions  always 
say  too  little  by  themselves. 

They  felt  no  inconvenience  on  their  return,  except  that 
Renzo  was  rather  incommoded  by  the  weight  of  the  money 
he  carried  away  with  him.  But,  as  the  readcr  knows,  he 
had  had  far  greater  troubles  in  bis  li  fé  than  this.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  disquiet  of  his  mind,  which  was  by  no  means 
triti ing-,  in  deciding  upon  the  best  means  of  employing  it. 
To  bave  seen  the  different  projeets  that  passed  through  that 
mind. — the  fancies — the  debates;  to  bave  heard  the  pros  and 
cons  for  agriculture  or  business,  it  was  as  if  two  academies 
of  the  last  century  had  there  met  together.  And  the  affair 
was  to  Renzo  far  more  overwhelming  and  perplexing,  be- 
cause,  since  he  was  but  a  solitary  individuai,  it  could  not  be 
said  to  him, — W'hy  need  you  choose  at  ali?  both  one  and  the 
other,  each  in  its  own  turn  ;  for  in  substance  they  are  the 
rame  ;  and,  like  one's  legs,  they  are  two  things  which  go 
better  together  than  one  alone. 

Nothing  was  now  thought  of,  but  packing  up  and  set- 
ting  off  on  their  journey;  the  Tramaglino  family  to  their 
new  country,  and  the  widow  to  Milan.  The  tears,  the 
thanks,  the  promises  of  going  to  see  each  other,  were  many. 
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Not  less  tender,  even  to  tears,  was  the  separation  of  Renzo 
and  the  family  from  his  hospitable  friend:  nor  let  it  be 
thought  that  matters  went  on  coldly  even  with  Don  Ab- 
bondio. The  three  poor  creatures  had  ahvays  preserved 
a  certain  respectful  attachment  to  their  curate  ;  and  he, 
in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  had  ahvays  wished  them 
well.  Such  happy  circumstances  as  these  entangle  the 
affections. 

Should  any  one  ask  if  there  was  no  grief  felt  in  thus 
tearing  themselves  from  their  native  country, — from  their 
bcloved  mountains  ;  it  may  be  answered  that  there  was  : 
for  sorrow,  I  venture  to  say,  is  mingled,  more  or  less,  with 
everything.  \Ye  must,  however,  believe  that  it  was  not 
very  profound,  since  they  might  nave  spared  themselves 
from  it  by  remaining  at  home,  now  that  the  two  great 
obstacles,  Don  Rodrigo  and  the  order  for  Renzo's  appre- 
hension,  were  both  taken  away.  But  ali  three  had  been  for 
some  time  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  country  to  which 
they  were  going  as  their  own.  Renzo  had  recommended 
it  to  the  women,  by  telling  them  of  the  facilities  which  it 
afforded  to  artificers,  and  a  hundred  things  about  the  fine 
way  in  which  they  could  live  there.  Besides,  they  had 
ali  experienccd  some  very  bitter  moments  in  that  home  upon 
which  they  were  now  turning  their  backs  ;  and  mournful 
recollections  ahvays  end  in  spoiling  to  the  mind  the  places 
which  recali  them.  And  if  these  should  be  its  native  home, 
there  is,  perhaps,  in  such  recollections,  something  stili  more 
keen  and  poignant.  Even  an  infant,  says  our  manuscript, 
reclines  willingly  on  his  nurse's  bosom,  and  seeks  with  con- 
fidence  and  avidity  the  breast  which  has  hithcrto  sweetly 
nourished  him;  but  if,  in  order  to  wean  him,  she  tinctures  it 
with  wormwood,  the  babe  withdraws  the  lip,  then  returns  to 
try  it  once  more,  but  at  length,  after  ali,  refuses  it — wceping, 
indeed,  but  stili  refusing  it. 

What,  however,  will  the  rcader  now  say,  on  hearing  that 
they  had  scarcely  arrived,  and  settled  themselves  in  their 
adopted  country,  before  Renzo  found  there  annoyances  ali 
prepared  for  him!  Do  you  pity  him?  but  so  little  serves 
to  disturb  a  state  of  happiness  !  This  is  a  short  sketch  of 
the  matter. 
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The  talk  that  had  been  there  made  about  Lucia,  for  some 
timc  beforc  her  arrivai;  the  knowlcdge  that  Renzo  had 
suftered  so  much  for  her  sake,  and  had  alvvays  been  Con- 
stant and  faithful;  pcrhaps  a  word  or  two  from  some  friend 
who  was  partial  to  him  and  ali  belonging  to  him, — had 
created  a  kind  of  curiosity  to  see  the  young  girl,  and  a 
kind  of  expectation  of  sceing  her  very  beautiful.  Now  we 
know  what  expectation  is  :  imaginative,  credulous,  con- 
fidenti afterwards,  when  the  trial  comes,  difficult  to  satisfy, 
disdainful;  never  finding  what  she  had  counted  upon,  be- 
canse,  in  fact,  she  know  not  her  own  mind;  and  pitilcssly  ex- 
acting    severe    paymcnt    for    the   loveliness    so   unmcaningly 

lavished  on  her  object 

When  this  Lucia  appeared,  manv  who  had  perhaps  thought 
that  she  must  ccrtainly  bave  golden  locks,  and  checks  blush- 
ing  likc  the  rose,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  one  more  beautiful  than 
the  other,  and  what  not  besides,  began  to  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders,  turn  up  their  noses,  and  say,  4  Is  this  she?  After  such 
a  time,  after  so  much  talk,  one  expected  something  better  1 
What  is  she,  after  ali?  A  peasant,  like  hundreds  more. 
Why.  there  are  plenty  everywhere  as  good  as  she  is,  and 
far  better  toc'  Then,  descending  to  particulars,  one  re- 
marks  one  defect,  and  another,  another;  nor  were  there 
wanting  some  who  considered  her  perfectly  ugly. 

As,  however,  no  one  thought  of  telling  Renzo  these 
things  to  bis  face,  so  far  there  was  no  great  harm  done. 
They  who  really  did  harm,  they  who  widened  the  breach, 
were  some  persons  who  reported  them  to  him  :  and  Renzo — 
what  else  could  be  expected? — took  them  very  much  to 
heart  He  began  to  muse  upon  them,  and  to  make  them 
matters  of  discussion,  both  with  those  who  talked  to  him 
on  the  subject,  and  more  at  length  in  his  own  mind. — 
What  does  it  matter  to  you?  And  who  told  you  to  expect 
anything?  did  I  ever  talk  to  you  about  her?  did  I  ever  teli 
you  she  was  beautiful?  And  when  you  asked  me  if  she  was, 
did  I  ever  say  anything  in  answer,  but  that  she  was 
a  good  girl?  She's  a  peasant!  Did  I  ever  teli  you  that  I 
would  bring  you  here  a  princess?  She  displeases  you! 
Don't  look  at  her,  then.  -  You've  some  beautiful  women: 
look  at  them. — 
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Only  look  how  a  trifle  raay  sometimes  suffice  to  decide  a 
man's  state  for  his  whole  life.  Had  Renzo  been  obliged 
co  spend  his  in  that  neighbourhood,  agreeably  to  his  first 
intentions,  he  would  have  got  on  but  very  badly.  Frora 
being  himself  displeased,  he  had  now  become  displeasing. 
He  was  on  bad  terms  with  everybody,  because  everybody 
might  be  one  of  Lucia's  criticizers.  Not  that  he  actually 
offended  against  civility  ;  but  we  know  how  many  siy  things 
may  be  done  without  transgressing  the  rules  of  common 
politeness:  quite  sufficient  to  give  vent  to  one's  spleen.  There 
was  something  sardonie  in  his  whole  behaviour;  he,  too, 
found  something  to  criticize  in  everything:  if  only  there  were 
two  successive  days  of  bad  weather,  he  would  immediately 
say,  '  Ay  indeed,  in  this  country  1  *  In  short,  I  may  say,  he 
was  already  only  borne  with  by  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
even  by  those  who  had  at  first  wished  him  well  ;  and  in 
course  of  time,  from  one  thing  to  another,  he  would  have 
gone  on  till  he  had  found  himself,  so  to  say,  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  almost  the  whole  population,  without  being 
able,  probably,  himself,  to  assign  the  primary  cause,  or  ascer- 
tain  the  root  from  which  such  an  evil  had  sprung. 

But  it  might  be  said  that  the  plague  had  undertaken  to 
amend  ali  Renzo's  errors.  That  scourge  had  carried  off 
the  owner  of  another  silk-mill,  situated  almost  at  the  gates 
of  Bergamo;  and  the  heir,  a  dissolute  young  fellow.  finding 
nothing  in  this  edifice  that  could  afford  him  any  diversion, 
proposed,  or  rather  was  anxious,  to  dispose  of  it,  even  at 
half  its  value;  but  he  wanted  the  money  down  upon  the 
spot,  that  he  might  instantly  expend  it  with  unproductive 
prodigality.  The  matter  having  come  to  Bortolo's  ears,  he 
immediately  went  to  see  it  :  tried  to  treat  abuut  it  :  a  more 
advantageous  bargain  could  not  have  been  hoped  for;  but 
that  condition  of  ready  money  spoiled  ali,  because  his  whole 
property,  slowly  made  up  out  of  his  savings,  was  stili  far 
from  reaching  the  required  sum.  Leaving  the  question, 
therefore,  stili  open,  he  returned  in  haste,  communicated  the 
affair  to  his  cousin,  and  proposed  to  take  it  in  partnership. 
So  capital  an  agreement  cut  short  ali  Renzo's  economical 
dubitations,  so  that  he  quickly  decided  upon  business,  and 
complied  with  the  proposal.     They  went  together,  and  the 
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bargain  was  concludcd.  \\"hcn.  then.  the  new  owners  carne 
to  live  upon  tlicir  own  pOStestiont,  I  uria,  who  was  bere 
expected  by  no  oue,  not  only  did  Hot  go  thither  subjected 
to  criticismi,  t  Qot  d  ing  to  any- 

body  ;  and  Renzo  found  OUt  that  it  had  been  said  bv  more 
tban  une,  '  Have  j  en  that  prctty  she-blockhead  who  has 

come  Miller?"     The  is  allowed  to  pass  in  the 

epithet. 

And  even  from  the  annoyance  he  Iiad  experieneed  in  the 
other  country,   he   (ferii  me  UBtful   instruction.     Before 

that  time  he  had  b-cn  rather  inconsiderate  in  criticizing 
otln-r   people'l    v.  ■  and   ali  belonging  to   them.     \*<»w   he 

and  d  that  \  make  one  impn  in  the  mouth, 

and   a:  r   i:i   ti  i   ho   RCCUStOiaed  biniteli  rather 

mi  ten  within  to  !  ring  them. 

We    must    DOt,  appose    that    he   had    no    little 

atiotll  even  bere.     Man,    (says  our  anonymous  autbor — 

I  \ve  already  know,  net,  limi  he  had  rather  a 

mge   pleasurc  in   drawing  similcs — but  bear   with   it   this 

for  it  is  lik'-lv  te»  e  last  time,)  man,  so  Ioni?  as  he 

i  thii  world,  ia  like  i  lick  peri  n  lying  upon  a  bed  more 

or  less  uncoinfortable.  who  seei  around  him  cthei  nicely 

io  outward  appeara:  )th,  and  level,  and  fancies 

that  they  must  be  must  comfortable  resting-placcs.     He  suc- 

ln  making  an  exchange  ;  but  scar  s  he  placed  in 

another,  bifore  he  begins,  as  he  pi         ih  down,  to  feel  in 

place  a  sharp  point  prirking  him,  in  another  a  hard  lump: 

in  short,  we  come  to  alinosi  the  sanie  story  over  again.     And 

for  this  reason,  adds  he,  we  ovtght  to  aim  rather  at  doing 

w  eli,  than  being  veli  ;  and  thus  we  slu-uld  come,  in  the  end, 

even  to  he  better.    This  sketch,  although  somewhat  parabolic, 

and  in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is,  in  substance, 

true.      However,    (continues    he    again,)    cur    good    friends 

had  no  longer  any  sorrows  and  troubles  of  similar  kind  and 

severity  to  those  we  have  related  ;  their  life  was,  from  this 

time  forward,  one  of  the  calmest,  happiest,  and  most  envi- 

able  of  lives;  so  that,  were  I  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 

it.  it  would  tire  the  reader  to  death.     Business  went  on  capi- 

tally.    At  the  beginning  there  was  a  little  difficulty  from  the 

scarcity  of  workmen,  and  from  the  ill-conduct  and  preten- 
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sions  of  the  few  that  stili  remained.  Orders  were  published, 
which  limited  the  price  of  labour  :  in  spite  of  this  help,  things 
rallied  again;  because,  after  ali,  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Another  rather  more  judicious  order  arrived  from  Venice — 
exemption,  for  ten  years,  from  ali  charges,  civil  and  personal, 
for  foreigners  who  would  come  to  reside  in  the  State.  To 
our  friends  this  was  another  advantage. 

Before  the  first  year  of  their  marriage  was  completed  a 
beautiful  little  creature  carne  to  light;  and,  as  if  it  had  been 
made  on  purpose  to  give  Renzo  an  early  opportunity  of  ful- 
filling  that  magnanimous  promise  of  his,  it  was  a  little  girl. 
It  may  be  believed  that  it  was  named  Maria.  Aftervvards, 
in  the  course  of  time,  carne  I  know  not  how  many  others, 
of  both  sexes;  and  Agnese  was  busy  enough  in  carrying 
them  about,  one  after  the  other,  calling  them  little  rogues, 
and  imprinting  upon  their  faces  hearty  kisses,  which  left 
a  white  mark  for  ever  so  long  afterwards.  They  were  ali 
very  well  inclined;  and  Renzo  would  bave  them  ali  learn 
to  read  and  write,  saying,  that  since  this  amusement  was  in 
fashion,  they  ought  at  least  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  finest  thing  was  to  hear  him  relate  his  adventures: 
and  he  always  finished  by  enumerating  the  great  things  he 
had  learnt  from  them,  for  the  better  government  of  himself 
in  future.  '  I've  learnt/  he  would  say,  '  not  to  meddle  in 
disturbances  :  I've  learnt  not  to  make  speeches  in  the 
Street;  I've  learnt  not  to  drink  more  than  T  want  ; 
I've  learnt  not  to  hold  the  knocker  of  a  door  in  my  band, 
when  crazy-headed  people  are  about  :  and  I've  learnt  not 
to  buckle  a  little  beli  to  my  foot,  before  thinking  of  the  con- 
sequences.'    And  a  hundred  other  things. 

Lucia  did  not  find  fault  with  the  doctrine  itself,  but  she 
was  not  satisfied  with  it  ;  it  seemed  to  ber,  in  a  confused  wav, 
that  something  was  stili  wanting  to  it.  By  dint  of  hearing 
the  same  song  over  and  over  again,  and  mcditating  on  it 
every  time,  'And  I,'  said  she  one  day  to  her  moralizer,  '  what 
ought  I  to  have  learnt?  I  did  not  go  to  look  for  troubles: 
it  is  they  that  carne  to  look  for  me.  Though  you  wouldi/t 
say,'  added  she,  smiling  sweetly,  '  that  my  error  was  in  wish- 
ing  you  well,  and  promising  myself  to  you.' 

Renzo  at  first  was  quite  puzzled.     After  a  long  discussion 
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and  inquiry  together,  thcy  concluded  that  troubles  ccrtainly 
often  arisc  from  occasion  afforded  by  ourselves;  but  that 
the  most  cautious  and  blamclcss  conduct  cannot  secure  us 
from  them  ;  and  that,  when  thcy  come,  whether  by  our  own 
fault  or  not,  confidencc  in  God  alleviate!  them,  and  makes 
them  conduci  ve  to  a  better  li  fé.  This  conclusion,  though 
come  to  by  poor  people,  seemed  to  us  so  right  and  just,  that 
we  bave  r< -solvcd  to  put  it  herc,  as  the  moral  of  our  wholc 
story. 

If  this  same  story  hai  given  the  rcader  any  pleasure,  he 
must  Ihank  the  anonymous  author,  and,  in  some  measure, 
his  reviser,  fot  the  grati fication.  But  if,  instead,  we  have 
only  succcedcd  in  wcarying  him,  he  may  rcst  assured  that 
we  did  not  do  so  on  purposc. 
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